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Art.  L—The  Times,  September  16,  1865,  to  July  1,  1866. 

On  the  16th  of  September  last,  the  telegraph  announced  to 
these  kingdoms  that  a  treasonable  conspiracy  had  been  dis- 
covered in  Ireland,  and  that  some  of  its  leaders  had  been 
arrested.  In  the  course  of  a  few  succeeding  days  many  persons 
were  suddenly  thrown  into  prison ;  the  documents  in  the  office 
of  the  Irish  People  disclosed  the  fact  that  a  considerable  organ- 
isation  had  been  formed  in  IrelancT  and  America  to  destroy  the 
gOTemment  of  the  Queen  in  Ireland ;  and,  even  at  a  preliminary 
examination  before  a  magistrate,  the  responsible  law  adviser  of 
the  Crown  declared  that  a  vast  Communistic  plot  had  been 
hatched  in  Ireland  and  the  United  States,  its  object  beine  to 
subvert  all  order  and  property  in  the  former  country.  The 
state  trials  which  soon  afterwards  ensued  proved  that  this  was 
not  an  exaggerated  remark,  and  showed  conclusively  that  for 
several  years  an  attempt  has  been  made  by  agents  from  America, 
supported  by  the  American  Irish,  to  array  the  mass  of  disaffec- 
tion in  Ireland  into  a  league  against  the  rule  of  Great  Britain ; 
that  this  confederacy,  in  appearance  at  least,  presented  a  very 
formidable  aspect,  having  succeeded  in  making  thousands  of 
recruits,  in  collecting  funds,  ammunition,  and  arms,  in  sending 
numerous  emissaries  throughout  Ireland,  and  in  establishing  a 
central  administration  at  "Sew  York,  and  finally  that  a  Fenian 
Republic,  erected  upon  the  ruins  of  the  Constitution,  was  a 
vision  more  or  less  acceptable  to  no  smaU  a  fraction  of  iiie  Irish 
people.  '  This  conspiracy,'  said  Mr.  Justice  Eeogh,  m  a  very 
aUe  and  temperate  address,  'was  formed ;ii>.  this  couriiy  for  a 
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*  considerable  time — two  or  three  years  at  least ;  the  object  of 

*  its  leaders  was  to  extend  it  through  all  classes  of  the  people, 

*  but  especially  the  artisans  in  towns  and  the  cultivators  of  the 

*  soil ;  its  ramifications  existed  not  only  in  this  country  but  in 

*  the  States  of  America ;  supplies  of  money  and  of  arms  for  the 

*  purposes  of  a  general  insurrection  were  collected  not  only  here 

*  but  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  ;  and  finally  the  object  of 
'  this  Confederation  was  the  overthrow  of  the  Queen's  authority, 

*  the  separation  of  this  country  from  Great  Britain,  the  destruc- 

*  tion  of  our  present  Constitution,  the  establishment  of  some 

*  democratic  or  military  despotism,  and  the  general  division  of 

*  every  description  of  property  as  the  result  of  a  successful  civil 

*  war/ 

Since  the  termination  of  the  state  trials,  with  respect  to  which 
we  may  say  in  passing  that  they  were  fine  examples  of  the 
administration  of  justice,  events  of  deep  significance  have  hap- 
pened. James  Stephens,  the  principal  leader  of  the  movement, 
whose  escape  from  prison  through  scandalous  collusion  excited 
great  alarm  at  the  time,  for  some  time  eluded  detection,  though 
a  large  price  was  set  on  his  head,  and,  having  ultimately  escaped 
to  France,  enjoys  widespread  popular  sympathy.  During  the 
winter  several  hundred  persons,  of  savage,  but  bold  and  soldier- 
like aspect,  were  seen  haunting  the  seaport  towns;  and  no  secret 
was  made  that  these  men,  disbanded  from  the  American  armies, 
were  to  be  the  military  chiefj  of  the  insurrection.  *  These  men,' 
wrote  Lord  Wodehouse  oflScially,  *  are  Irishmen  imbued  with 

*  American  notions,  thoroughly  reckless,  and  possessed  of  con- 

*  siderable  military  experience,  acquired  on  a  field  of  warfare, 
'  the  civil  war  in  America,  admirably  adapted  to  train  them  for 

*  conducting  an  insurrection  here.'  At  the  same  time  most 
daring  attempts  were  made  to  corrupt  the  troops  in  Ireland ; 

*  there  was  hardly  a -regiment,'  said  Sir  George  Grey,  *  in  which 

*  our  enemies  did  not  contrive  to  introduce  themselves  with  the 

*  view  of  seducing  the  soldiers  from  their  allegiance ;'  and, 
though  no  serious  impression  was  made,  it  is  well  kno\ni  that 
in  too  many  instances  these  fatal  lessons  have  found  listeners. 
Moreover,  the  manufacture  of  arms  in  spite  of  a  vigilant  and 
powerful  police  went  on  in  several  parts  of  the  country  ;  a  con- 
siderable number  of  guns  and  pikes  have  been  seized  on  different 
occasions ;  and  it  is  generally  supposed  that  those  which  have 
been  found  are  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  whole.  In  view  of 
these  alarming  circumstances,  it  is  not  surprising  that  in  Feb- 
ruary last  the  Government  should  have  applied  for  fresh  powers, 
and  that. Parljaijient  at  a  single  sitting  should  have  suspended 
the:Con:bfituti6n'  of  I^dand.     Since  this  necessary,  but  unfortu- 
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nate  event,  a  great  number  of  persons  have  been  arrested ;  large 
seizures  of  arms  have  taken  place,  and,  the  conspiracy  having 
been  suddenly  stifled,  there  is  no  fear  of  a  rebellious  outbreak. 
But  Ireland,  though  for  the  moment  quiescent,  remains  in  a 
state  which  all  must  regret,  ruled  undisguisedly  by  mere  force, 
her  rights  and  liberties  in  suspense,  her  people  notoriously  full 
of  disaffection. 

The  explosion  of  these  elements  of  disorder  induces  us  to 
review  brieflv  the  condition  of  Ireland  in  its  different  bearings. 
As  there  is  httle  evil  without  some  good,  so  Fenianism,  ominous 
and  mischievous  as  it  has  been,  has  been  attended  with  this 
advantage — that  it  has  proved  that  not  only  the  upper  classes,  but 
the  great  majority  of  the -middle  ranks,  are  on  the  side  of  order 
in  Ireland.  Addresses  from  the  nobility  and  gentry  have  poured 
in  to  the  Irish  Government,  congratulating  it  on  its  vigorous 
policy ;  the  juries,  chosen  with  scrupulous  justice  from  the  orders 
of  traders  and  agriculturists,  have  invariably,  at  the  late  state 
trials,  returned  verdicts  according  to  the  evidence ;  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy  in  Ireland  have  denounced  Fenianism  in  vehe- 
ment language ;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  farmers, 
as  a  body,  have  little  sympathy  with  an  insurrectionary  move- 
ment. There  is  some  truth  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  remark,  *  That 
'  the  Executive  must  acknowledge  with  gratitude  the  strong 
*  and  genuine  Irish  sentiment  which  has  been  developed  upon 
'  this  painful  and  critical  occasion,  and  which  has  given  strength 
'  to  the  law  and  its  representatives.' 

Yet  those  who  would  infer  from  these  symptoms  that  Ireland 
as  a  nation  is  contented  with  its  existing  position  and  institu- 
tions, that  the  Irish  people  are  loyal  subjects,  and,  above  all, 
that  the  state  of  the  country  need  cause  no  ahum  to  the  states- 
man, would  fall  into  very  serious  error.  It  is,  we  fear,  but  the 
simple  truth  that  in  three  of  the  four  provinces  of  Ireland  the 
large  majority  of  the  lower  orders  are  hostile  to  the  British 
Grovernment  and  to  the  law  under  which  they  live ;  and  though 
quiet  at  this  moment,  they  could  not  be  relied  on  if  a  rebellion 
were  once  to  assume  a  formidable  aspect.  Ascending  higher  in 
the  social  scale  a  feeling  exists  among  the  agricultural  classes, 
almost  the  only  middle  class  in  Ireland,  that  they  are  more  or 
less  exposed  to  injustice  from  the  state  of  their  relations  to  the 
soil ;  and  though  it  is  doubtful  whether,  in  any  event,  they  would 
give  aid  to  an  insurrection,  they  are  not,  except  perhaps  in  the 
North,  attached  sincerely  to  the  Constitution.  As  for  the 
Catholic  clergy,  who  possess  an  immense  influence  over  these 
classes,  they  indeed  condemn  the  Communistic  outbreak  which 
was  a  part  of  the  Feaian  programme ;  but  no  one  can  doubt 
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that  they  are  opposed  openly  to  many  of  the  institations  of  the 
country,  and  especially  that  they  inculcate  the  doctrine  that 
Ireland  is  an  oppressed  and  injured  nation.  Even  among  the 
higher  orders  in  Ireland  there  is  a  sentiment  that  something  is 
wrong  in  society,  an  opinion  that  some  reforms  are  inevitable ; 
while,  as  regards  the  economic  state  and  prospects  of  the  nation 
as  a  whole,  though,  taking  a  period  of  twenty  years,  there  has 
been  a  great  and  happy  improvement,  a  retrogression  of  late  is 
apparent,  and  during  tne  last  thirteen  years  comparatively  little 
progress  can  be  traced. 

The  immediate  causes  of  these  phenomena  are  not  difficult  to 
be  determined.  The  Fenian  movement,  in  the  shape  it  assumed, 
with  its  socialistic  and  republican  theories,  its  organisation 
abroad  and  at  home,  and  its  vision  of  an  Ireland  regenerated 
by  a  vast  Celtic  crusade  from  the  West,  is  obviously  of  American 
origin,  and  owes  its  existence  to  the  military  fervour  created 
by  the  ^eat  war  with  the  South,  and  to  the  sympathy  between 
the  millions  of  Irishmen  settled  in  the  United  States,  and  their 
countrymen  still  remaining  at  home.  The  idea  was  propagated 
by  a  set  of  fanatics  who  had  either  witnessed  or  taken  part  in 
the  scenes  of  the  American  contest,  and  it  soon  found  a  formid- 
able embodiment  among  the  masses  of  the  Irish  race,  which 
spread  on  either  shore  of  the  Atlantic.  Nor  need  we  be  surprised 
at  the  fact,  if  we  recollect  that,  since  1846,  two  millions  and 
more  of  the  Irish  people  have  emigrated  from  their  native 
country  with  feelings,  in  the  great  proportion  of  cases,  of  bitter 
hostility  to  the  Britith  Government  and  to  the  ruling  classes  in 
Ireland,  and  that  these  sentiments,  in  many  instances,  are 
reciprocated  by  those  who  continue  in  Ireland  and  sympathise 
with  their  expatriated  countrymen.  Such  a  state  of  things  was 
certain  to  prcJduce  disaffection  more  or  less  serious ;  and  those 
who  are  really  acquainted  with  the  tendencies  of  the  poorer 
classes  of  Irish  in  the  southern,  eastern  and  western  provinces, 
will  not  be  surprised  that  numbers  among  them  should  at  least 
not  disapprove  of  Fenianism.  As  for  the  Roman  Catholic 
priesthood,  any  one  who  has  studied  their  attitude  towards  the 
State  for  years,  and  their  views  on  almost  all  Irish  questions, 
can  only  expect  that,  though  they  abstain  from  encouraging 
violent  and  hopeless  insurrection,  they  would  stand  aloof  from 
the  Government  and  its  supporters,  and  would  continue  to  urge 
strenuously  what  they  think  their  own  claims  and  those  of  t^e 
people.  And  as  for  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  upper  classes, — 
though  in  part,  as  we  shall  endeavour  to  show,  the  result  of 
complex  political  causes — and  the  recent  decline  of  Ireland  in 
opulence,  the  principal  immediate  cause  of  this  is,  that  the 
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coontry  between  1860  and  1864  experienced  a  series  of  un- 
froitfal  seasons  which  have  greatly  reduced  the  incomes  of  the 
wealthy,  have  sapped  the  sources  of  the  national  prosperity, 
and,  even  now,  after  two  years,  are  only  beginning  gradually  to 
disappear. 

These  causes,  howeyer,  of  the  ills  of  Ireland  are  only  imme- 
diate and  superficial,  and,  in  fact,  are  merely  the  symptoms  of 
causes,  deep  tying  and  of  ancient  origin,  to  which  the  state  of 
the  countiy  may  be  traced.  The  discontent  of  the  Irish  people, 
widespread  in  Leinster,  Munster,  and  Connaught,  their  hostility 
to  English  government  and  law,  their  antipathy  and  that  of  the 
GathoUc  priesthood  to  the  order  of  things  they  see  around  them, 
nay,  even  to'  a  considerable  extent,  the  landed  system  and 
economy  of  Ireland,  and  the  phenomena  of  her  material  con- 
dition must  be  ascribed  to  a  variety  of  circmstances  which  the 
course  of  her  history  has  produced;  and  which  can  only  be 
understood  by  glancmg  at  its  principal  incidents.  The  first 
«eat  fact  which  marks  the  relations  of  Ireland  with  the  rest  of 
ureat  Britain  is,  that  Ireland  is  a  conquered  country,  not  subju- 
gated quickly  and  by  overwhelming  force,  but  overrun  in  the 
lapse  of  five  centuries,  and  gradually  appropriated  by  a  foreign 
race,  who  destroyed  the  old  institutions  of  the  nation,  uprooted 
slowly  its  leaders  from  their  possessions,  and  reduced  the  people 
to  bondage  and  serfdom  by  a  long  series  of  acts  of  oppression. 
Ireland,  early  invaded  by  Henry  II.,  not  even  nominally  subject 
to  England  throughout  the  long  Plantagenet  period,  assailed 
vehemently  by  the  Tudors,  but  not  really  annexed  by  them,  and 
the  theatre  of  bloody  war  under  the  Stuarts,  was  not  thoroughly 
and  finally  conquer^  until  she  sank  under  the  sword  of  Wimam 
at  the  Revolution  of  1688.  But,  during  this  lengthened  space 
of  ages,  Ireland  was  being  gradually  colonised  and  settled  by 
successive  swarms  of  English  and  Scotch,  who,  in  spite  of  fierce 
and  unceasing  opposition,  spread  by  degrees  over  the  whole  of 
the  country,  eradicated  the  national  usages  and  laws,  thrust  out 
the  native  chiefs  from  their  lands,  broke  up  the  organisation  of 
the  native  tribes,  and  planted  themselves  as  lords  and  masters  on 
the  necks  of  a  broken  but  resentful  people.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  Ulster  had  become  very  nearly 
English  and  Scoteh,  the  Irish  race  being  much  diminished  it ; 
but  in  the  remaining  three  provinces,  while  the  owners  of  the 
soil  and  the  upper  classes  were  almost  all  of  English  origin,  the 
aborigines  formed  the  mass  of  the  people,  and  continued  rooted 
in  myriads  on  the  land  which  they  still  fondly  considered  their 
own,  and  from  which  they  believ^  that  their  chiefs  had  been 
torn  by  every  kind  of  wrong  and  injustice. 
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A  conquest  of  this  peculiar  character — a  long  struggle  of 
hostile  races  which  terminated  in  the  elevation  of  one  to  a  posi- 
tion of  mastery  over  the  other  throughout  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  Ireland,  and  in  the  ruin  of  the  Irish  in  Ulster — was 
a  settlement  in  which  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  the  Irish 
people  would  contentedly  acquiesce.  Ulster,  since  the  Revolu- 
tion of  1688,  has  been  attached  to  the  British  connexion,  and 
loyal  to  the  Government  and  the  law ;  but — setting  aside  some 
other  causes — ^the  principal  cause  of  this  has  been  that  Ulster  is 
essentially  English  and  Scotch,  and  that  the  subjugated  Irish 
race  are  only  a  feeble  part  of  the  popidation.  In  Leinster, 
Munster,  and  Connaught,  however,  where  the  descendants  of  the 
old  conquered  nation  are  still  the  large  majority  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, dissatisfaction  and  disloyalty  survive,  occasionally  smoulder- 
ing and  apparently  extinct,  but  occasionally  becoming  more 
visible ;  nor  can  we  doubt  that  the  main  cause  of  this — we  shall 
touch  on  other  causes  afterwards — was  the  singular  and  unfor- 
tunate manner  in  which  this  part  of  Ireland  was  subdued,  the 
conquerors  and  conquered  being  of  different  origin,  exasperated 
against  each  other  by  long  animosities,  and  locally  associated 
while  morally  hostile.  This  cause  should  never  be  kept  out  of 
mind,  when  dealing  with  Fenianism  or  any  other  distemper 
which  exhibits  itself  in  the  frame  of  Ireland ;  as  Mr.  Gladstoae 
says,  it  explains  why  some  ills  of  Ireland  are  inveterate,  can  be 
only  palliated  and  treated  indirectly,  and  cannot  be  remedied  by 
any  sudden  process. 

Unhappy,  however,  as  were  the  circumstances  under  which 
Ireland  was  conquered  and  settled,  time  might,  perhaps,  have 
removed  their  effects,  and  ere  now  have  united  her  races  in 
mutual  sympathy  and  loyalty  to  Great  Britain  had  it  not  been 
for  another  influence  which  operated  powerftdly  to  keep  them 
asunder,  and  to  alienate  the  mass  of  Irishmen  from  England. 
In  the  great  changes  of  the  sixteenth  century,  England  as 
a  nation  became  Protestant,  and  the  English  and  Scotch  colo- 
nists of  Ireland  were  almost  all  adherents  of  Protestantism.  But 
the  Irish  people,  with  hardly  an  exception,  remained  steadfast 
to  the  old  faith,  and  even  to  this  day  their  descendiemts  form  the 
most  Roman  Catholic  race  in  Europe.  Thus  the  dissension  of 
hostile  religions  came  to  increase  the  hatred  produced  by  con- 
quest ;  and  Ireland  became  the  melancholy  battle-field,  not  only 
of  mutually  adverse  races,  but  of  Protestantism  and  Catholicism 
in  fierce  conflict.  These  religious  dissensions  were  aggravated 
and  embittered  by  a  long  train  of  acts  of  violence,  coirfiscations, 
civil  wars,  and  spoliations  continued  during  more  than  a  century, 
so  that  at  last  the  national  struggle  took  the  shape  of  a  sectarian 
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contest.  At  the  settlement  eflfected  in  1688-90,  Ulster  was  not 
only  peopled  by  colonists,  but  was  also  in  a  great  degree  Protes- 
tant; while  in  Leinster,  Munster,  and  Connaught,  the  aristocracy 
was  English  and  Protestant,  the  mass  of  th^  nation  remaining 
Catholic,  the  two  distinctions  of  race  and  creed  dividing  nearly 
the  same  classes.  This  state  of  things  inevitably  led  to  discontent 
and  a  feeling  of  dislike  to  the  institutions  and  laws  of  England 
among  the  vanquished  Catholic  people ;  and  it  may  be  asserted 
that  much  of  the  sentiment  of  disaffection  existing  in  Ireland 
is  the  result  of  the  religious  animosities  inherited  from  the  six- 
teenth century. 

Yet  even  the  fatal  lines  of  demarcation  caused  by  the  distinc- 
tions of  race  and  creed  might  have  been  gradujJly  effaced  in 
Ireland,  had  not  Government  and  Legislation  interfered  to 
make  them  impassable  and  lasting.  The  Reformation  which 
emancipated  England  from  dependence  upon  the  See  of  Home, 
imposed  on  Ireland  a  State  Church,  representing  only  the  faith 
of  the  conquerors,  a  monument  of  victory  and  confiscation,  and 
opposed  to  the  will  of  the  mass  of  the  people.  This  unjust  and 
absurd  institution  arrayed  against  the  influence  of  England  the 
power  of  the  Irish  Catholic  priesthood  and  the  sympathies  of 
their  devout  flocks ;  and  even,  from  the  first  it  was  vehemently 
denounced  as  founded  on  sacrilege  and  sheer  oppression.  Then 
followed  a  series  of  penal  laws,  framed  for  the  purpose  of  uphold- 
ing the  Church  and  limiting  the  rights  of  citizenship  to  its 
supporters ;  and  these  when  vigorously  applied  to  a  nation  of 
which  five-sixths  were  Roman  Catholics,  became  edicts  of 
general  proscription.  These  laws,  growing  by  degrees  more 
severe  through  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  shut  out 
the  Roman  Catholic  people  of  Ireland  from  most  of  the  rights 
of  British  subjects,  and  produced  of  course  their  natural  fruit  in 
alienation,  hostility,  and  disaffection.  They  did  not,  however, 
attain  their  climax  until  after  the  Revolution  of  1688,  when  the 
celebrated  Code  of  William  and  Anne  was  enacted  by  the  Irish 
Parliament.  The  object  of  this  detestable  Code  was  to  place  the 
State  Church  in  absolute  supremacy  and  theProtestant  aristocracy 
in  complete  ascendancy,  and  to  reduce  the  entire  Roman  Catholic 
people  into  abject  dogradation  and  vassalage.  The  means  adopted, 
as  Burke  has  said,  were  well  fitted  for  the  odious  purpose.  The 
State  Church  was  not  only  protected  by  every  imaginable  kind 
of  device,  but  received  the  monopoly  of  education  ;  every  office 
and  every  liberal  profession  was  appropriated  to  a  Protestant 
oligarchy,  and  care  was  taken  that  the  landed  property  of  the 
coxmtry  should  centre  in  Protestants  only.  As  for  the  Roman 
Gatbolic8**^thatr  is,  the  nation  in  threeout  of  the  four -provinces — 
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thej  were,  in  a  single  word,  outlawed — ^the  exercise  of  their 
rebgion  proscribed,  their  authority  over  their  children  curtailed, 
their  marriages  with  Protest^ts  rendered  invalid,  their  rise  in 
life  made  absolutely  impossible,  even  the  enjoyment  of  the 
remains  of  their  property  prohibited  by  jealous  and  malignant 
severity. 

This  Penal  Code  continued  in  force  tmtil  1778,  when  it  was 
relaxed  but  only  in  a  slight  degree,  and  it  cannot  be  said  to  have 
been  repealed  entirely  tmtil  1829.  It  formed  thus  a  funda- 
mental law  of  society  in  Ireland  for  three  generations,  and  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that  its  results  were  in  the  highest  degree 
disastrous,  and  have  left  deep  and  permanent  traces.  By  giving 
the  Established  Church  in  Ireland  a  factitious  and  most  unjust 
supremacy  it  made  it  a  dependency  of  the  State  and  the  appanage 
of  an  oligarchic  sect,  depriving  it  thus  of  moral  strength,  and  it 
aroused  not  only  against  the  Establishment,  but  also  against  the 
whole  scheme  of  Government,  the  conscience  and  feelings  of  the 
Irish  Catholics,  that  is,  of  the  great  mass  of  the  nation.  The 
Penal  Code,  by  practically  limiting  the  lands  of  Ireland  to  a  few 
thousand  Protestants  and  giving  them  all  the  privileges  of  the 
State,  perpetuated  the  memories  of  confiscation  and  wrong,  and 
made  the  aristocracy  of  Ireland^  at  least  in  Leinster,  Munster, 
and  Connaught,  that  most  mischievous  and  injurious  order,  a 
narrow,  haugh^,  and  exclusive  caste,  with  no  sympathy  for  tbe 
classes  beneath  them,  and  divided  from  them  bv  a  deep  barrier. 
And  as  for  the  Boman  Catholics  of  Ireland,  it  is  needless  to  say 
that  the  Penal  Code  succeeded,  to  a  connderable  extent,  in  accom- 
plishing what  it  intended  against  them.  It  drove  many  of  their 
leaders  into  exile,  and  reduced  the  Catholic  nobility  and  gentry 
in  many  instances  to  humiliation  and  poverty.  It  acted  as  a 
degrading  influence  on  the  whole  mass  of  the  Catholic  nation, 
preventing  them  from  hoping  for  advancement  in  the  State, 
debarring  them  from  the  exercise  of  their  natural  qualities, 
and  fastening  the  mass  of  them  upon  the  soil  in  dull, ignorant,  and 
hopeless  sermom.  But,  above  all,  it  kept  alive,  and  continued 
in  their  original  vividness,  the  recollections  of  conquest  and 
wrong,  making  the  Irish  Roman  Catholic  feel  that  he  really  was 
an  alien  outlaw,  and  that  the  order  of  society  for  him  was  a 
system  of  oppression  and  iniquity.  To  the  Penal  Code  is  unques- 
tionably due  much  of  what  we  see  in  Ireland  at  this  day ;  the 
alien  and  disliked  State  Church,  the  peculiar  traditions  still 
cherished  by  many  of  the  Protestant  gentry,  and  tibe  moral  state 
of  the  Catholic  people,  at  once  depr^sed,  discontented  and  dis- 
affected, are,  in  part  at  least,  to  beascribed  to  it. 

The  results,  Isuyweyer,  of  this  long  train  of  unfortima^  svenis 
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and  bad  were  not  only  political  and  social;  thOT  left  a  deep 
and  ominous  mark  on  the  economic  condition  of  Ireland.  One 
of  the  consequences  of  repeated  confiscation  was  a  numerous 
absentee  proprietary,  in  race  and  religion  different  or  hostile  to 
the  occupiers  and  cultivators  of  the  soil ;  and  it  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  point  out  the  mischiefs  of  this  distribution  of  property. 
It  waft  not  only  that  such  a  class  paid  little  attention  to  their 
estates,  and  consumed  the  produce  in  another  country,  it  was 
that  they  remained  aliens  having  little  sympathy  with  the  pea- 
santry beneath  them,  and  no  feeling  except  to  extract  the  greatest 
amount  of  rent  possible.  The  restrictions  placed  by  the  Penal 
Code  on  the  acquisition  of  land  by  the  Catholics — as  Burke 
predicted  a  century  ago— threw  the  lands  of  Ireland  into  a  kind 
of  mortmain,  giving  a  few  Protestants  a  monopoly  of  them,  and 
keeping  them  out  of  natural  commerce.  This  not  only  dis- 
couraged the  industry,  the  energy,  and  the  thrift  of  the  country, 
it  had  also  a  direct  tendency  to  produce  a  class  of  embarrassed 
landowners — ^there  being  no  check  on  encumbering  land,  although 
there  was  on  its  absolute  transfer — and  also  to  create  an  order 
of  middlemen  in  evasion  of  the  law  against  alienation.  It  is 
hardly  possible  to  conceive  a  worse  system  of  landed  tenures  than 
was  the  consequence  of  this  state  of  things,  or  one  more  injurious 
to  the  country :  and  the  evil  of  course  was  largely  aggravated  by 
all  the  other  circumstances  of  Ireland, her  poverty,  backwardness, 
and  disturbed  condition.  Of  course,  too,  as  we  have  noticed 
before,  this  unhappy  tenor  of  Irish  history  found  but  too  clear  and 
mournful  an  expression  in  the  state  of  thei  great  mass  of  the 
peasantry  in  three  at  least  of  the  four  provinces.  A  century  ago, 
seventy  years  after  the  settlement  effected  at  the  Revolution,  the 
characteristics  of  the  classes  that  form  the  farmers  and  agri- 
culturists of  Ireland,  were  in  Leinster,  Munster,  and  Connaught, 
servility,  a  kind  of  sluggish  apathy,  and  widespread  and  des- 
pairing poverty.  When  Burke  and  Arthur  Young  wrote,  the 
economic  structure  of  Ireland  represented  her  history  but  too 
truly;  its  evidences  were  an  idle  and  wasteful  proprietary, 
in  many  instances  non-resident ;  a  grasping  oppressive  race  of 
middlemen  interposed  between  the  owners  and  the  occupiers  of  the 
soil,  a  degraded  mass  of  peasantry  and  labourers,  and  a  wretched 
and  unimproving  agriculture. 

Nor  have  we  even  yet  completed  the  tale  of  the  causes  which 
unhappily  concurred  to  render  Ireland  the  disgrace  of  the 
Empire.  The  healing  and  soothing  influences  of  commerce 
would,  perhaps,  even  in  the  last  century,  have  removed  some 
of  her  worst  ills,  have  opened  a  way  to  Boman  Catholic  industry, 
hare  called  into  being  a  middle  class  to  counterbalance  the 
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Protestant  oligarchy,  have  relieved  the  land  from  its  swarms 
of  paupers,  have  dissipated  by  the  magic  of  comfort  the  evil 
memories  of  war  and  revolution.  But,  unfortunately,  the 
narrow-minded  policy  which  marked  our  whole  colonial  legis- 
lation until  the  days  of  Adam  Smith  and  Pitt,  was  applied  to 
Ireland  with  strict  severity,  and  her  relations  in  trade  with  the 
rest  of  the  Empire  were  regulated  by  the  mercantile  system. 
The  trade  of  Ireland  was  a  colonial  trade  after  the  fashion  of  the 
eighteenth  century  ;  that  is,  her  natural  exports  were  diminished  ; 
her  manufacturing  industry  was  almost  destroyed,  and  she  was 
compelled  to  procure  in  the  English  market  almost  every  article 
of  luxury  and  ornament.  This  system  of  exclusion  and  re- 
pression, which  formed  perhaps  the  main  grievance  of  Irish. 
*  patriots*  in  the  last  century,  was,  assuredly,  a  very  minor  evil 
compared  to  others  we  have  enumerated ;  nor  do  we  deny  that,  in 
spite  of  it,  the  trade  of  Ireland  made  some  progress,  and  that 
with  happy  and  marked  advantages.  There  is  no  doubt  that  in 
1778,  after  nearly  a  century  of  settled  government,  the  exports 
and  imports  of  Ireland  had  increased  immensely  beyond  what 
they  had  been,  and  that  the  result  had  been  fraught  with  con- 
siderable benefit  to  the  country.  But  the  mercantile  system, 
nevertheless,  had  reduced  the  commerce  of  Ireland  to  an 
amount  insignificant  compared  to  what  it  should  have  been ; 
and  this  mischievous  eflfect  of  legislation  in  checking  the  de- 
velopment of  progress  that  might  have  lessened  the  evils  of  the 
past,  must  be  taken  into  account  in  any  inquiry  into  the  complex 
causes  of  the  Irish  Question. 

Such,  briefly,  were  the  principal  causes  which,  actiiig  through 
a  series  of  ages,  made  Ireland,  what  we  know  she  was,  during 
the  century  after  the  Revolution.  Her  condition  has  been  fully 
described  by  writers  of  diflferent  genius  and  tendencies,  but 
though  their  views  may  not  cx)incide,  they  all  agree  in  the 
general  picture.  They  concur  in  this,  that  after  years  of  settled 
government  and  established  order,  the  distinctions  of  race  and 
religion  remained  deep  marked  in  the  frame  of  society  ;  that  if 
Ulster  was  comparatively  prosperous,  Leinster,  Munster,  and 
Connaught  continued  backward;  that  the  Penal  Code  had 
accomplished  its  work  in  elevating  the  Church  of  a  caste  into 
illegitimate  and  hated  ascendancy,  in  producing  a  narrow 
oligarchy  of  proprietors,  and  in  outlawing  the  mass  of  a  nation  ; 
that  Ireland,  bound  in  commercial  fetters,  was  imable  to  expand 
naturally  ;  that  the  Catholic  people,  wretched  as  they  were, 
clung  fondly  to  their  persecuted  Church,  and  cherished  the 
memory  of  its  wrongs ;  and  that  poverty  and  discontent  were  the 
normal  state  of  three-lburths  of  the  country.    The  gentle,  acute. 
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and  Christian  Berkeley,  lamented  the  impenetrable  barrier  which 
separated  the  Romisn  clergy  from  his  own  even  in  the  com- 
monest duties  of  life,  regretted  the  arrogance  and  harshness  of 
the  squirearchy,  and  endeavoured,  so  far  as  in  him  lay,  to  call 
attention  to  the  misery  of  the  peasantry.  Swift,  less  philosophic, 
contented  himself  with  savage  philippics  against  the  laws  which 
burdened  the  minority  in  trade,  but  drew  ghastly  pictures  of 
the  waste  and  brutality  of  the  upper  classes,  and  of  the  want  of 
three-fourths  of  the  nation.  Burke  traced  the  evil  to  its  his- 
torical source,  and  showed  conclusively  that,  governed  as  she 
was,  Ireland  never  could  become  prosperous,  and  that  she  was 
a  wretched  dependency.  And  Arthur  Young,  that  excellent 
observer,  in  his  admirable  economic  sketch  of  Ireland,  traced  a 
striking  picture  of  the  material  consequences  of  class  ascendancy 
and  landed  monopoly. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  state  of 
Ireland  attracted  the  attention  of  William  Pitt,  in  his  concep- 
tions at  least,  perhaps  the  greatest  of  the  statesmen  of  England. 
Her  sectarian  divisions,  her  class  dissensions,  the  domination  of 
her  Protestant  aristocracy,  the  commercial  checks  upon  her 
development,  and  the  miserable  depression  of  the  mass  of  her 
people,  were  appreciated  by  him  in  all  their  bearings.  He 
applied  his  vigorous  and  capacious  mind  to  devise  and  execute 
a  remedial  policy.  It  was  an  age  for  preserving  ecclesiastical 
establishments,  and  Pitt  probably  did  not  think  that  Ireland  was 
ripe  for  religious  equality.  He  thus  left  the  State  Church 
untouched ;  but  he  wished  to  raise  from  its  degradation  the 
fallen  Church  of  the  Eoman  Catholics  by  endowing  liberally  the 
Roman  Catholic  priesthood,  and  thereby  to  attract  to  the  State 
the  sympathies  of  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland  and  their 
leaders.  This  measure  was  to  be  supplemented  by  Catholic 
emancipation  in  the  largest  sense ;  that  is,  not  only  were  the 
cruel  fetters  of  the  Penal  Code  to  be  wholly  removed,  but  the 
Irish  Catholics  were  to  receive  the  full  benefits  of  complete 
citizenship.  A  policy  like  this,  Pitt  justly  hoped,  would  at  least 
lay  the  basis  of  a  reconciliation  between  the  Irish  Catholics  and 
their  Government,  would  gradually  obliterate  their  past  wrongs, 
and,  their  energies  being  set  free,  would  gradually  bring  them 
material  prosperity.  As  regards  the  ascendancy  of  the  Protestant 
caste,  Pitt,  evidently  following  Adam  Smith,  believed  that  a 
union  with  Great  Britain  would,  in  the  course  of  time,  eflfect  its 
extinction ;  and  this  measure  accordingly  was  a  cardinal  point  in 
his  plans  for  Ireland.  At  the  same  time  he  declared  that  Ireland 
was  entitled  to  absolute  freedom  of  trade,  and  he  looked  to  the 
increase  of  wealth  which  would  inevitably  follow  this  change  as 
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the  best  means  of  lessening  her  poyerty.  His  policy,  if  not  in. 
all  respects  conformable  to  modem  Liberal  ideas,  was  troly  noUe 
and  comprehensive ;  to  this  day  it  has  not  been  equalled  by  any 
of  his  successors  who  haye  attempted  to  touch  or  mitigate  the 
Irish  difficulty. 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  policy  of  Pitt  was  not  carried 
out  on  account  of  prejudices  which  only  complicated  the  Irish. 
Question.  The  Union  was  accomplished  indeed,  but  in  a  manner 
which  shocked  the  conscience  of  all  honest  and  upright  men, 
and  under  circumstances  which  almost  made  it  a  breach  of  faith, 
to  the  Irish  people.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  general 
support  which  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  gave  the  Union  was 
given  under  an  implied  promise  that  it  would  be  accompanied 
by  a  series  of  reforms  in  the  interest  of  their  Church  and  them- 
selves ;  and  when  it  was  discovered  that  this  condition  in  the 
national  compact  was  eluded,  widespread  distrust  was  the 
inevitable  consequence.  The  Union,  effected  in  this  way  by 
ab'enating  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  from  the  British  Government 
which  had  seemed  to  deceive  them,  compelled  that  Government 
to  throw  its  weight  in  the  scale  of  the  Protestant  oligarchy ; 
and  the  result  was  that  the  influence  of  that  caste,  so  fatal  to  the 
progress  of  the  nation — its  illegitimate  and  mischievous  ascen- 
dancy— has  hardly  diminished  for  many  years.  During  the 
generation  that  followed  the  Union,  the  political  frame  of  society 
m  Ireland  continued  in  no  respect  altered ;  that  is,  favour, 
influence,  and  property  were  centred  in  the  Protestant  aris- 
tocracy ;  they  monopolised  all  the  patronage  of  the  State ; 
possessed  all  the  local  administration ;  engrossed  nearly  all  the 
landed  estates  ;  and  were  allowed  to  oppress  with  impunity  the 
Boman  Catholic  nation  of  three-fourths  of  Ireland.  Mean- 
while the  Protestant  Establishment  still  monopolised  the  eccle- 
siastical revenues  of  the  country  ;  the  Church  of  the  real  nation 
continued  in  poverty,  degradation,  and  contempt;  and,  the 
pledge  of  Catholic  Emancipation  having  been  repudiated  as 
impracticable,  the  whole  Catholic  people  of  Ireland  were  kept 
deprived  of  the  rights  of  citizenship,  the  lower  orders  held  m 
subjection,  the  middle  and  upper  rendered  unable  to  take  their 
natural  place  in  society.  From  this  state  of  things  what  could 
arise  but  a  prolongation  of  the  old  evils — the  iniquitous  supre- 
macy of  class  and  creed — the  monopoly  of  power  by  a  sectarian 
caste — and  a  deep  sense  of  injustice  in  the  hearts  of  the  mass  of 
the  Catholics,  most  powerful  of  course  in  the  three  provinces  in 
which  they  formed  the  body  of  the  people  P 

While  this  was  the  political  state  of  Ireland  for  years  after 
tiiie  Union,  a  great  change  was  operating  gradually  in   the 
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eondition  of  her  different  orders,  and,  generally,  in  her  material 
condition.      Her  wealth,  measured  by  exports  and  imports, 
undoubtedly  increased  in  a  marked  degree ;  and  the  opening  of 
her  trade  with   Great  Britain  was,  of  course,  a  considerable 
benefit  to  the  nation.     But  the  Union,  by  transferring  the  seat 
of  Gt)Yemment  from  Dublin  to  London,  augmented  the  number 
of  her  absentees ;  and  this  result  was  inevitably  aggravated  by 
every  modern  improvement  in  locomotion.     The  effect  on  a 
poor  and  discontented  country  was  not  without  considerable 
mischief;  it  weakened  any  existing  ties  of  goodwill  between 
landlord  and  tenant,  and  contributed  to  the  neglect  of  estates 
and  to  the  general  depression  of  industry.    At  the  same  time, 
the  high  prices  of  the  war,  and  the  consequent  rapid  rise  of 
rents,  alike  encouraged  the  habits  of  waste  which  characterised 
the  Protestant  aristocracy,   made  them   disinclined  to  grant 
tenures  of  any  duration  to  their  dependants,  and  gave  their 
lands  a  fictitious  value,  which  operated  mischievously  on  the 
poorer  peasantry.      Simultaneoudv  with   this,   the    enormous 
*  protection  *  which  the  war  and  the  com  laws  gave  to  grain 
caused  tracts  of  land  to  be  broken  up,  and  subdivided  into  small 
farms  held  by  a  miserable  pauper  tenantry,  whose  whole  corn  crops 
were  absorbed  in  rent,  and  who  maintained  a  precarious  exist- 
ence by  the  cultivation  of  the  treacherous  potato.     This  was  the 
age  when  the  landed  system  of  Ireland  finally  assumed  the  form 
in  which  it  continued  down  to  our  time,  a  narrow  oligarchy  of 
embarrassed  proprietors  consuming  more  than  their  share  of  the 
produce  of  the  soil  in  exorbitant  rents ;  a  class  under  them  of 
narsh  middlemen  exaggerating  the  vices  of  their  superiors ;  and 
an  immense  and  increasing  population  of  small  farmers,  the  mere 
serfs  of  their  greedy  lords,  uke  a  pauper  army  fastened  on  the  land, 
whose  eager  and  fierce  competition  for  it  was  regulated,  as  Mr. 
Mill  has  observed,  by  the  sheer  necessity  of  a  struggle  for  exist- 
ence.    In  this  state  of  things,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  condition 
of  all  the  lower  orders  deteriorated  from  what  it  had  been  even 
in  the  course  of  the  century  before  ;  they  remained  degraded  and 
servile  as  ever ;  but  they  became  poorer  and  more  wretched.     In 
Ulster  the  change  was  less  felt,  on  account  partly  of  her  manu- 
facturing industry,  and  partly  of  the  agricultural  customs  which 
existed  between  the  landlords  and  tenantry,  both  in  the  case  of 
the  larger  holders  at  least,  usually  of  the  same  race  and  faith ; 
but  in  the  other  three  provinces  the  material  decline  of  the  mass 
of  the  people  is  a  fact  proved  by  the  clearest  testimony. 

The  Emancipation  Act  of  1829  found  Ireland  in  the  condi- 
tion we  have  described,  ruled  by  Great  Britain  through  a 
dominant  aristocracy,  in  race  and  faith  distinct  from  the  nation 
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in  three  out  of  the  four  provinces ;  that  aristocracy  in  alliance- 
with  an  Establishment  that  represented  sectarian  ascendancy ; 
the  gentry  and  the  upper  landed  classes,  in  many  instances  non- 
resident, and  forming  a  burden  upon  the  people  by  their  waste, 
their  embarrassments  and  their  alienation  from  it,  the  mass  of 
the  population  degraded  and  sinking  gradually  into  pauperism, 
the  whole  landed  relations  of  the  country  becoming  perilous  and 
economically  unjust  through  extortionate  rents  and  bad  agri- 
culture, the  top  of  society  not  prosperous,  while  the  bottom  was 
decaying  in  misery.  This  condition  of  Ireland  was  made 
terribly  apparent  in  the  reports  of  a  series  of  commissions 
which  between  1830  and  1844  laid  its  miseries  and  dangerous 
features  bare,  but  rather  deplored  it  than  suggested  remedies. 
Without  detracting  from  the  undoubted  merit  of  the  Liberal 
Administrations  which  at  this  period  endeavoured  to  cope  with 
this  state  of  things,  we  agree  with  Professor  Goldwin  Smith 
that  their  policy,  though  in  the  right  direction,  was,  perhaps, 
owing  to  the  exigencies  of  their  situation,  inadequate  to  redress 
the  ills  of  the  country.  A  great  attempt  was,  no  doubt,  made 
to  redress  the  political  wrongs  of  the  Catholics.  The  Penal 
Code  was  completely  obliterated ;  Roman  Catholics  were  admitted 
to  full  British  citizenship,  and,  under  the  government  of  Lord 
Melbourne,  received  their  share  of  authority  in  the  State ;  and 
at  the  same  time  the  insolent  ascendancy  of  the  Protestant 
oligarchy  was  really  discouraged.  The  extreme  pressure  of  the 
State  Church  upon  the  Eoman  Catholic  peasantry,  and  its  most 
direct  and  odious  burdens  were  mitigated  by  the  commutation 
of  the  tithes;  and  this  apparently  shifted  the  charge  of  the 
Establishment  upon  the  Protestant  gentry.  A  liberal  system 
of  national  education  was  also  inaugurated  by  the  State,  and  a 
great  reform  was  made  in  the  corporations  which  had  been  the 
strongholds  of  Protestant  ascendancy.  Nor  were  these  mea- 
sures without  good  fruit ;  their  effects  were  seen  in  the  lessening 
of  agitation,  in  the  cessation  of  widespread  and  violent  disaffec- 
tion, in  an  undoubted  growth  of  loyalty  and  obedience  among 
the  more  wealthy  Roman  Catholics ;  and,  we  are  happy  to  add, 
in  the  indignant  remonstrances  of  the  oligarchy,  who,  for  the 
first  time,  found  out  that  the  Government  of  Lreland  was  not 
exclusively  in  their  interests. 

But  though  these  reforms  were  good  and  useful,  they  did  not 
go  to  the  root  of  the  matter,  or  even  approach  the  terrible  evils 
that  were  festering  in  society  in  Ireland.  They  made  Pro- 
testant supremacy  less  odious,  removed  some  of  the  mischiefs  of 
the  Establishment,  taught  Ireland  that  there  was  such  a  thing 
as  justice  and  equal  rights  between  man  and  man,  and  diffused 
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principles  of  hope  and  content  between  the  upper  and  middle 
classes  of  the  Catholics.  But  they  did  not  produce  religious 
equality;  they  left  the  State  Church  erect  and  supreme,  and 
thus  to  retain  its  enormous  power ;  above  all  they  avoided  touch- 
ing the  problem  of  the  condition  of  Ireland  in  its'  economic  and 
material  aspect.  They  did  not  cope  with  the  deep-seated  ills 
becoming  apparent  in  the  landed  system  of  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  the  country,  which,  the  fatal  heritage  of  the  unhappy 
past,  were  threatening  the  very  foundations  of  society.  While 
Lords  Lieutenant  and  Chief  Secretaries  were  congratulating 
cabinets  on  'the  peaceableness  of  Ireland,*  while  Roman  Ca- 
tholic gentlemen  and  barristers  were  becoming  deputy-lieute- 
nants and  judges,  and  while  the  baffled  Protestant  oligarchy 
were  muttering  at  the  apostasy  of  the  Castle,  the  whole  state 
of  the  landed  classes — in  Leinster,  Munster,  and  Connaught,  at 
least — was  becoming  fatal  to  national  progress.  Many  of  the 
landed  gentry,  crippled  by  the  fall  of  the  prices  that  followed 
the  close  of  the  war,  were  more  embarrassed  even  than  their 
fathers ;  while,  owing  to  the  pressure  of  the  population,  their 
rents  were  rather  rising  than  falling,  and  thus  they  were  inca- 
pacitated from  improving  the  estates  which  they  really  burdened, 
and  at  the  same  time,  were  made  indisposed  to  treat  the  peasantry 
with  liberality  or  justice.  Meanwhile,  the  middleman  class  was 
being  placed  in  much  the  same  position  as  their  superiors,  and 
the  condition  of  the  agricultural  peasantry,  under  the  influence 
of  an  increasing  pop^ation,  was  becoming  annually  more  un- 
prosperous.  Ulster  still  retained  comparative  welfare,  though 
even  in  Ulster  the  subdivision  of  land  was  causing  alarm  to 
thinking  persons ;  but  in  Leinster,  Munster,  and  Connaught, 
the  tillers  of  the  soil  and  the  mass  of  the  peasantry  were,  ma- 
terially, in  a  declining  condition.  The  census  of  1841,  revealed 
to  the  Empire  the  appalling  fact  that  out  of  a  population  of 
8,000,000  of  souls,  nearly  all  dependent  upon  the  land,  3,000,000 
were  in  abject  penury,  and  1,000,000  were  only  just  above  it. 

The  monster  meetings  of  1843^ — we  use  the  celebrated  phrase 
of  The  Times — brought  out  the  real  condition  of  Ireland  in 
terrible,  but  distinct,  significance.  In  every  parish,  east,  south, 
and  west,  a  regular  organisation  existed,  headed  generally  by 
the  Catholic  priesthood,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  the  funds 
intended  for  the  Repeal  agitation,  and  of  enlisting  recruits  for 
the  service  of  the  'moral  force.'  armies  of  Daniel  O'Connell. 
These  associations,  like  'centres  of  infection,*  diffused  mis- 
chievous principles  around,  and  gave  formidable  and  undoubted 
evidence  of  the  discontent  of  the  people  and  their  priesthood. 
A  convention  in  Dublin,  with  O'Connell  as  its  ruler,  directed 
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the  conduct  of  these  bodies,  corresponded  with  their  delegates 
and  officials,  applied  the  *  rent '  towards  such  objects  as  seemed 
fitting  to  the  great  tribune,  and  held  weekly  meetings  to 
promote  the  cause  of  ^Repeal  and  Irish  freedom/  Thus  an 
miage  of  a  native  legislature,  returned  and  supported  by  self- 
made  constituencies,  and  openly  demanding  the  oismemberment 
of  the  Empire,  and  the  complete  subyersion  of  social  order,  arose 
at  the  bidding  of  one  man,  and  in  three  out  of  four  parts  of 
Ireland  practically  defied  the  influence  of  Government.  It  was 
in  fact  the  union  of  the  Catholic  lower  classes,  at  the  instance 
of  their  priests  and  a  demagogue,  in  an  attitude  of  elaborate 
preparation,  not  to  fight  indeed,  but  to  compel  the  redress  of 
what  they  considered  their  just  grievances.  The  vast  assem- 
blages which  were  held  at  distinct  intervals  in  the  three  pro- 
vinces, were  the  popular  embodiment  of  this  movement,  as  the 
weekly  meetings  at  Conciliation  Hall,  represented  its  intelli- 
gence and  government.  No  eyewitness  could  behold .  these 
gatherings,  collected  from  different  and  often  distant  points, 
arrayed  usually  in  excellent  order,  and  commanded  by  their 
'  wardens '  or  their  'heads,'  without  feeHng  the  proof  they  amforded 
of  the  hostility  of  the  Catholic  Irish  to  the  constitution,  of  the 
power  of  their  unrecognised  Church,  and  of  the  poverty  of  the 
hu^  masses  which,  not  employed  in  prosperous  industry,  were 
levied  for  such  illegal  demonstrations.  In  this  last  point  of  view, 
indeed,  the  monster  meetings  were  the  upheaval  of  a  chaos  of 
discontented  poverty  in  blind,  dull,  but  perilous,  passion. 

This  state  of  things,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  had  a  deep  influence 
on  the  sagacious  minister  who  was  then  at  the  head  of  affairs 
in  Great  Britain.  Sir  Robert  Peel  very  properly  resolved  to 
make  O'Connell  amenable  to  the  law,  and  to  show  that  the 

Eower  of  the  Crown  could  put  down  *  moral  force'  sedition.  He 
rought  the  leaders  of  Repeal  to  trial,  and  though  ultimately 
unsuccessful  he  extinguish^  agitation  for  a  time.  But  he  was 
too  wise  not  to  see,  in  the  state  of  Ireland  in  1843-44,  the 
symptoms  of  a  society  that  required  extensive  and  immediate 
reform  in  the  interest  of  the  safety  of  the  Empire.  ^  At  this 
juncture  he  fully  appreciated  the  necessity  of  reconciling  by 
some  means  the  Catholic  priesthood  to  the  British  Government, 
of  uniting  as  manv  Catholics  as  possible  to  the  Irish  soil  by  the 
tie  of  property,  of  diffusing  enlightened  ideas  among  them,  of 
breaking  up  by  an  indirect  method  the  half-ruined  Protestant 
oligarchy,  of  devising  some  expedient  to  improve  the  condition 
of  the  agricultural  peasantry,  of  introducing  capital  into  the 
country,  and  of  thus  quickenine  its  decaying  industry.  By  a 
policy  l^e  this,  carried  out  boldly,  he  hoped  gradually  to  oat 
off  tiie  springs  of  sectarian  discora  and  class  hatreds,  to  reduce 
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the  araonnt  of  Irish  disoontenty  and  if  not  to  remoye  pauperism, 
to  make  it  of  less  formidable  proportions.  At  the  risk  of  his 
popularity  and  his  fame,  he  induced  Parliament  to  increase  the 
Majnooth  grant  for  the  support  of  the  Irish  CathoUo  clergy, 
expecting  thereby  to  win  their  sympathies  in  some  degree 
towards  the  British  Government.  He  contemplated  making 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  a  really  national  place  of  learning; 
and  when  he  found  that  this  was  impossible,  he  founded  tne 
Queen's  University,  to  provide  a  system  of  middle  class  edu- 
cation for  the  supposed  benefit  of  the  Catholics  principally. 
At  the  same  time  he  appointed  a  Commission  to  inquire 
minutely  into  the  system  of  the  ownership  and  occupation 
of  land  in  Ireland,  his  known  purpose  bemg  to  mature  a 
scheme  for  the  speedy  transfer  of  those  estates  which  had 
become  embarrassed  hopelessly,  of  creating  a  proprietary  of 
Catholics  out  of  the  wrecks  of  the  Protestant  landlords,  and  if 
possible  of  placing  the  relations  between  the  Irish  peasantry 
and  their  superiors  on  a  basis  less  injurious  to  industry,  and 
giving  more  scope  to  their  energy  and  exertions.  It  was  a 
policy,  possibly  not  bold  enough,  but  marked  with  statesman- 
like thought  and  prudence;  and,  next  to  Pitt,  Peel  deserves 
the  credit  of  having  been  the  most  enlightened  of  the  ministers 
who  have  dealt  with  the  case  of  Ireland. 

The  events,  however,  of  1846,  prevented  Peel  from  accom- 
plishing his  designs.  It  is  impossible  to  say  what  might  have 
been  the  policy  ^opted  by  his  successor,  had  Ireland  remained 
in  her  ordinary  condition.  But  the  visitation  of  1846-7,  fell 
suddenly  on  a  suffering  people,  and  brought  out  in  fearful 
clearness  the  vicious  state  of  society  in  Ireland,  showed  the 
Irish  difficulty  in  its  worst  aspect,  and,  at  the  same  time,  pro- 
rided  the  means  by  which  it  was  to  be  partly  mitigated.  In 
1845  the  fndl  root  on  which  the  mass  of  the  poorer  Irish  eked 
oat  existence,  betrayed  symptoms  of  general  failure,  and  in  the 
next  year,  the  whole  crop  perished.  An  awful  and  mournful 
spectacle  followed ;  a  nation  full  of  elements  of  decav,  weak, 
poor,  divided,  and  ill-organised,  was  brought  into  conflict  with 
lodden  famine,  and  thrown  on  the  verge  of  utter  dissolution. 
The  whole  mass  of  the  small  farmers  of  Ireland,  with  their 
labourers,  families,  and  connections,  and  the  myriads  of  pauper 
beggars  below  them,  were  lifted  up,  as  it  were,  from  the  soil, 
and  cast  for  support  on  the  charity  of  the  Empire.  Whoever 
beheld  these  haggard  armies  besieging  the  workhouses  day  and 
night,  or  crowding  the  roads  for  miles  upon  miles  in  long  lines 
of  pitiable  wretchedness,  must  have  been,  not  only  appalled  at 
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the  sights  but  led  to  regret  the  state  of  society  which  could 
have  given  birth  to  such  misery.  The  paupers  in  Ireland,  in 
1847,  were  3,000,000  of  souls  and  upwards  ;  in  1848,  they  had 
only  sunk  to  2,500,000;  and  the  ghastly  multitude  would 
hardly  have  decreased,  but  for  inmiense  and  rapid  emigration. 
This,  in  fact,  proved  the  only  means  of  dealing  with  the 
population  of  a  country  which  had  become  in^equate  to 
support  it ;  and  terrible  as  the  crisis  has  been,  it  has  been,  un- 
doubtedly, a  national  benefit.  The  people  of  Ireland  have  been 
reduced  by  about  3,000,000,  since  1846,  in  consequence  of  this 
enormous  exodus  ;  and  this  change,  however  fraught  with 
individual  and  widespread  suffering,  must  be  reckoned  as  a 
necessary  condition  to  the  material  improvement  of  the  country. 
It  freed  Ireland  from  the  mass  of  pauperism  which  was 
actually  threatening  to  overwhelm  it,  and  by  leaving  vast  tracts 
of  the  soil  unoccupied,  it  opened  a  way  to  a  better  agriculture. 
As  may  be  supposed,  it  was  less  violent  in  Ulster  than  in  the 
rest  01  the  island ;  but  in  Leinster,  Munster,  and  Connaught, 
it  took  the  proportions  of  the  expatriation  of  more  than  a  third 
of  the  entire  population. 

The  results,  however,  of  the  Great  Famine,  were  not  confined 
to  the  uprooting  of  millions,  and  sending  them  to  the  United 
States ;  they  penetrated  the  whole  of  society  in  Ireland.     A 
great  number  of  the  embarrassed  proprietary  were  reduced  to 
absolute  bankruptcy  and  want,  in  consequence  of  the  failure  of 
their  rents,  and  the  sudden  stoppage  of  cultivation  over  a  large 
part  of  the  area  of  the  country,  caused  by  the  disappearance  of 
the  population.     The  class  of  middlemen  was  almost  extin- 
guished, unable  to  meet  their  own  engagements,  and  deprived 
of  the  rents  of  their  dependents.     Thus  liberated,  in  part,  from 
the  burden  of  pauperism,  and  from  the  incubus  of  a  proprietary, 
in  race,  religion,  traditions,  and  habits  opposed  to  the  well- 
being  of  the  nation,  the  land  of  Ireland,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  and  especially  in  Leinster,  Munster,  and  Connaught, 
was  laid  open  to  %new  state  of  things ;  and  an  opportunity  was 
afforded  for  a  great  material  improvement  of  the  country.     Yet 
signs  existed  uat  this  hope  of  progress  woidd  be  attended  by 
some  evil  symptoms.     It  was  not  possible  that  three  millions 
of  souls  already  hostile  to  the  British  government,  and  to  the 
order  of  things  under  which  they  Uved,  could  depart  into  exile 
from  their  native  land,  under  everjr  circumstance  of  sorrow  and 
suffering,  and  not  feel  the  sentunent  of  wrong  made  more 
intense,  more  deep,  more  enduring.     It  was  not  possible  that 
this  vast  multitude  could  scatter  itself  though  the  United 
States,  become  a  large  part  of  the  American  people,  and,  at  the 
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same  time,  in  a  thousand  ways,  keep  up  relations  with  the  race 
at  home,  of  which  it  was  so  immense  a  fraction,  and  that, dis- 
loyalty and  disafiection  would  cease  to  infect  the  soil  of  Ireland. 
Nor  was  it  possible  that  the  Irish  priesthood,  whose  power, 
prestige,  and  pecuniary  resources  were  greatly  diminished  by 
the  emigration,  would  oe  satisfied  with  this  state  of  things,  or 
acquiesce  in  the  position  they  held  in  Ireland  under  the  existing 
constitution.  Thus  while  after  the  events  of  1846,  a  prospect 
of  real  material  improvement  was  opened  for  the  first  time  to 
Ireland,  her  political  state  in  some  respects  was  threatened  by 
many  elements  of  disturbance.  An  exiled  people  across  the 
Atlaiitic,  a  bereaved  and  isolated  people  at  home,  and  a  clergy 
hostile  as  ever  to  the  law,  have  formed  since  1846  the  principal 
features  of  the  Irish  Question. 

What,  then,  in  view  of  this  state  of  things,  has  been  the  policy 
of  our  statesmen  to  Ireland  P  If  it  has  b^n  judicious  in  some 
respects,  it  has  been  somewhat  timorous  and  weak,  on  account, 
perhaps,  of  the  immense  difficulty  of  dealing  with  Ireland  com- 
prehensively in  the' existing  composition  of  Parliament.  It  has 
been  an  attempt  to  improve  the  condition  of  Ireland  by  material 
means,  and  through  the  upper  and  middle  classes,  without  much 
regard  to  the  lower,  and  without  any  efibrt  to  cope  with  the 
political  and  sectarian  ills  of  the  country.  A  stringent  Poor 
Law  has  been  enacted,  and  has  co-operated  with  the  work  of 
nature  in  increasing  the  efflux  of  population,  and  in  clearing 
the  soil  for  a  new  husbandry.  The  Incumbered  Estates  Act  has 
transferred  the  lands  of  many  of  the  embarrassed  proprie- 
tary ;  has  thus,  to  a  considerable  extent,  relieved  Irelsmd  from 
a  mischievous  burden,  and  has  created  a  class  of  Roman  Catholic 
landowners  in  harmony  with  the  Roman  Catholic  peasantry. 
Other  useful  measures  have  been  passed  to  encourage  the  intro- 
duction of  capital,  to  abolish  practically  the  middleman  tenures, 
and  to  simpli^  the  alienation  of  land  in  order  to  bring  it  rapidly 
into  commerce.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  this  legislation  has 
been  attended  with  very  great  benefits.  The  wretched  swarms 
of  pauperism  have  vanished,  and  cannot  again  settle  down  on  the 
soil,  to  ruin  every  relation  upon  it,  and  to  threaten  society  with 
a  fearful  evil.  A  bankrupt  and  most  mischievous  feudalism  has 
been  replaced  in  a  large  degree  by  a  better  order  of  solvent 

froprietors  freed  from  the  associations  of  their  predecessors, 
reland  has  made  considerable  material  progress;  and,  in  1866, 
notwithstanding  several  seasons  of  distress,  is  far  wealthier  than 
she  ever  was  at  any  period  before  the  famine.  The  poverty 
of  the  lower  orders  has  diminished ;  the  wages  of  labour  has 
almost  doubled ;  there  is  certainly  much  more  physical  comfort^ 
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diffused  generally  throughout  the  peasantry.  Ascending  in  the 
scale  of  society,  the  agriculture  of  the  island  has  advanced ; 
large  tracts  have  been  reclaimed  and  enclosed;  the  land  is 
centering  in  a  richer  class ;  farms  have  become  more  and  more 
extended ;  and  the  intense  competition  for  the  possession  of  the 
soil,  though  far  greater  than  it  ought  to  be  consistently  with  the 
general  welfare,  has  undergone  a  marked  diminution.  The  habits, 
too,  of  the  upper  classes  have  been  changed  in  several  respects  ; 
they  are  more  thrifty,  intelligent,  and  prudent,  less  intolerant 
than  in  the  days  of  ascendancy ;  and  though  not  particularly 
attached  to  governments  which  of  late  have  somewhat  disliked 
them,  they  are,  on  the  whole,  not  a  bad  specimen  of  a  somewhat 
harsh  but  respectable  aristocracy. 

But  though  the  material  progress  of  Ireland  has  been  great 
during  the  last  twenty  years,  the  political  and  sectarian  mischiefi 
which  constitute  part  of  the  Irish  difficulty,  cannot  be  said  to 
have  much  diminished.  Nor,  as  we  have  intimated,  has  legis- 
lation attempted  even  to  grapple  with  these  evils  ;  indeed. 
Government  in  some  respects  has  made  them  more  acute  and 
exasperating.  The  increase  of  the  wealth  of  Ireland  has  not 
eaused  the  American  Irish  to  forget  the  events  of  the  great 
exodus,  nor  blinded  the  Irish  at  home  to  the  fact  that  the  land 
to  which  they  long  fondly  clung  is  passing  rapidly  to  a  new  race 
of  occupiers.  Ttie  Irish  peasantry  know  well  that  legislation 
for  twenty  years  has  positively  stimulated  emigration ;  and 
that  Qt)vemment  has  made  no  attempt  to  ameliorate  the 
harsh  and  peculiar  relations  which  exist  between  the  more 
humble  £eirmers  and  the  landlords  who  hold  them  almost  in. 
subjection.  They  know  that  the  statesmen  who  have  done 
so  much  to  change  the  condition  and  civilisation  of  the 
upper  and  middle  classes  in  Ireland  have  stopped  short  at 
the  class  of  the  peasantry ;  and  that  for  them  the  occupation 
of  the  soil,  under  a  system  still  of  extreme  competition, 
remains,  at  least  in  these  provinces,  unmitigated  by  liberal 
and  generous  usages.  Hence,  while  Ireland  has  become  more 
wealthy,  the  dements  of  disaffection  and  discontent  have  not 
decreased  among  her  poorer  popul^ion,  except  so  far  as  they 
have  been  mitigated  by  greater  general  physical  well-being ; 
some  causes,  too,  have  tended  to  increase  them;  and  the  con- 
stant intercourse  with  America  gives  them  unity  and  effective 
consistency.  We  should  not  forget  that,  since  1846,  Ireland 
has  three  times  been  menaced  by  an  insurrection  with  which, 
undoubtedly,  the  lower  orders  in  Leinster,  Munster,  and  Con- 
naught  sympathised  in  a  greater  or  a  less  degree,  and  this, 
though  the  material  progress  of  the  island  is  an  indisputable 
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fact.  Moreover,  since  1846,  the  causes  of  the  animosity  of  sect 
continue  in  Ireland  as  before,  and  have  become  even  more 
irritating.  The  State  persists  in  keeping  up  the  Establishment 
without  any  change  whateyer,  with  all  its  old  associations  of 
ascendancy,  and  with  its  obvious  injustice  to  the  nation.  It 
still  disregards  the  Koman  Catholic  priesthood,  who,  in  turn, 
during  the  last  sixteen  years,  have  thrown  themselves  more 
decidedly  than  ever  into  the  scale  against  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment. And,  the  influence  of  this  body  remaining,  it  keeps  alive 
the  feeling  of  hostility  to  the  Constitution  among  its  flocKs,  and 

Erevents  the  sentiment  of  loyalty  to  England  from  entering  the 
earts  of  three-fourths  of  the  people.  Thus  the  Irish  Question, 
happily  solved  to  a  certain  extent  in  its  material  aspect,  con- 
tinues almost  entirely  unsolved  in  its  political  and  sectarian 
bearings. 

These  considerations,  in  our  judgment,  account  for  the  present 
state  of  Ireland.  The  Fenian  movement,  viewed  by  itself,  and 
with  reference  only  to  the  persons  directly  and  actively  engaged 
in  it,  need  not  cause  peculiar  alarm,  and  doubtless  unll  be,  ere 
long,  quiescent.  It  is  not  sustained  by  the  peasantry  openly ; 
it  wants  leaders  tind  positive  support  ;  and  it  is  denounced 
by  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood.  But  the  Fenian  movement 
is  not  the  less  a  symptom  of  a  deep-seated  evil  which,  in  certain 
events,  might  become  perilous — an  evidence  of  the  rankling 
discontent  of  the  people  of  three-fourths  of  Ireland,  and  of  the 
Boman  Catholic  priesthood,  provoked  immediately  from  America, 
but  resulting  ultimately  from  a  series  of  causes  to  be  traced  in 
the  history  of  the  country.  And  while  the  disastrous  effecta 
survive ;  while  in  Tjeinster,  Munster,  and  Connaught,  the  great 
mass  of  the  lower  ranks  are  hostile  to  the  order  of  society; 
while  the  Catholic  priesthood  throughout  Ireland  are  at  heart 
averse  to  the  Constitution ;  while  the  religious  institutions  of 
the  country  are  odious  to  the  majority  of  the  people;  while, 
notwithstanding  considerable  progress,  the  relations  of  pro- 
perty and  industry  with  the  soil  are,  in  three  out  of  four 
provinces,  felt  by  the  peasantry  to  be  harsh  and  unfair ;  while, 
m  this  state  of  things  emigration  continues,  and  the  small 
agriculturists  are  being  uplifted  in  thousands  yearly  from  their 
hearths  and  homes,  it  is  certain  that,  under  one  form  or  another, 
disaffection  will  exist  in  Ireland,  and  possible  that,  in  certain 
contingencies,  it  might  assume  a  formidable  aspect.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that,  because  Fenianism  has  not  been 
embraced  by  thousands  openly,  the  spirit  of  Fenianism  is  not 
dangerous,  or  to  measure  the  discontent  of  Ireland  by  the 
numbers  of  the  avowed  Fenians.    The  conspiracy,  planned  in  a 
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time  of  peace,  when  the  strength  of  England  was  undivided, 
was  obviously  so  certain  to  fail,  that  it  cotdd  not  attract  the  open 
support  of  any  order  or  class  in  Ireland,  whatever  sympathy  it 
may  have  evoked,  and  for  this  reason,  we  do  not  doubt,  it  was 
especially  condemned  by  the  Roman  GathoUc  clergy.  But  were 
England  engaged  in  a  war  that  would  seriou^  occupy  her 
forces,  the  case  would  be  completely  different ;  in  that  event,  the 
condition  of  Ireland,  of  which  Fenianism  is  a  mere  sign,  would 
become  firaught  with  extreme  peril. 

For  these  reasons  the  state  of  Ireland  demands,  in  our  judg- 
ment, serious  attention  in  the  interest  not  only  of  the  island 
itself,  but  of  the  integrity  of  this  great  Empire.  Can  nothing 
be  done  to  remove  the  causes  of  the  dissatisfaction  we  have  been 
noticing ;  to  extinguish  Fenianism  and  similar  tendencies,  not  by 
the  precarious  method  of  force,  but  through  the  harmony  of  a 
imited  people,  to  establish  in  Ireland  the  foundations  of  a  reign 
of  happiness  and  national  peace  P  Have  the  last  efforts  of 
statesmanship  been  tried,  and  does  nothing  yet  remain  to  be 
accomplished  to  reconcile  the  authority  of  Great  Britaia,  and 
the  institutions  under  which  they  live,  to  the  hearts  and  minds 
of  the  Irish  people  ? 

In  discussing  these  questions  let  us  do  justice  to  what  has 
already  been  achieved,  since  the  great  statute  of  1829  for  the 
first  time  admitted  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  to  the  rights  of 
British  citizens.  Let  us  allow  that  the  tendencies  of  legislation 
for  Ireland  have  been  generous  and  well  meaning,  if  not  bold 
enough ;  that  such  measures  as  the  Commutation  of  the  Tithes, 
the  Bills  for  Maynooth  and  National  Education,  and  the  opening 
of  the  Irish  Corporations,  have  all  been  in  a  liberal  direction ; 
and  that  the  Poor  Law  and  the  Incumbered  Estates  Act  have 
in  them  elements  of  future  improvement.  Let  us  concede,  too, 
the  undoubted  fact  that,  under  liberal  administrations,  at  least, 
the  conduct  of  Government  has  been  just  and  generous  to  the 
Catholics  of  Ireland,  that  they  have  received  their  share  of  the 
patronage  of  the  State,  and  have  been  treated  by  it  with  confi- 
dence. Let  us  also  distinctlv  bear  in  mind  that,  as  the  causes  of 
the  ills  of  Ireland  run  up  to  the  remote  past,  so  they  cannot  be  im- 
mediately removed,  that  perhaps  it  may  be  as  impossible  to  ex- 
tirpate them  as  it  would  be  to  restore  to  its  form  a  member  long 
withered  by  disease,  and  that,  however  modem  statesmanship  may 
regret  what  has  already  taken  place,  it  cannot  recall  the  events  of 
history.  Nor  should  we  forget,  in  common  justice  to  British 
ministers  since  1829,  and  with  reference,  too,  to  any  schemes 
that  may  be  devised  for  the  welfare  of  Ireland,  that  any  Irish 
policy  must  receive  the  sanction  of  the  Parliament  of  Great 
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Britain ;  that  that  Parliament  is  greatly  divided  in  opinion  on 
many  Irish  subjects ;  that  possibly  a  majority  in  it  would  not 
approve  of  many  measures  which  the  more  enlightened  of  our 
statesmen  consider  necessary  to  the  well-being  of  the  country ; 
and  thati  accordingly,  the  whole  Irish  Question  is  one  of  extra- 
ordinary difficulty  to  deal  with  under  any  system  of  constitu- 
tional goyemment.  The  Imperial  Parliament,  we  must  admit, 
IB  not,  perhaps,  the  ideal  we  should  choose  to  direct  the  affairs 
of  a  divided  nation,  politically  identified  with  Qreat  Britain, 
indeed,  but  distinct  from  it  in  many  respects,  and  for  ages 
despised  and  ill-treated  by  it. 

The  future  policy  of  our  statesmen  towards  Ireland  should, 
however,  we  think  be  tolerably  apparent.  Her  political  and 
sectarian  ills  continue ;  they  will  not  yield  to  material  reforms; 
they  require  political  smd  moral  remedies.  The  principal  of 
these  complicai;ed  ills — that  which  most  deeply  affects  society — 
is  the  repugnance  of  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  to  the  religious 
organisation  of  the  country,  and  the  opposition  of  the  Romish 
priesthood  to  the  Government  in  its  relations  to  them.  And  if 
we  reflect  that  this  sentiment  is  that  of  five-sixths  of  the  nation, 
and  of  those  whom  they  most  deeply  reverence,  and  that,  though 
not  always  visible,  it  is  not  the  less  deep-rooted  and  certain,  we  shall 
comprehend  what  a  general  cause  of  widespread  alienation  it  is, 
and  how  perilous  it  is  to  the  Empire.  What  then  is  the  main 
cause  of  tnis  sentiment,  and  why  is  it  so  steady  and  inveterate  P 
We  answer,  it  is  the  stubborn  maintenance  in  legal  but  iniqui- 
tous ascendancy  of  a  State  Church,  which  embodies  the  principles 
of  conquest,  confiscation,  and  proscription,  to  the  minds  of  the 
Catholics  in  Ireland,  and  which,  for  the  benefit  of  a  small 
minority  who  form  a  distinct  and  hostile  sect,  appropriates  the 
ecclesiastical  revenues  of  the  people.  This  is,  and  must  «be, 
the  great  cause  of  just  complaint  and  general  ill-vrill,  assuming 
that  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  retain  the  ordinary  feelings  of 
humanity.  If  a  state  insists  on  supporting  a  church  for  a  sect 
against  the  will  of  a  nation,  that  church  moreover  being  rightly 
considered  as  a  standard  of  past  misgovemment  and  oppression, 
and  endowed  unrighteously  with  the  property  of  the  people,  dis- 
union between  the  government  and  the  governed,  and  mutual 
antipathy  must  be  the  consequence.  The  ecclesiastical  settle- 
ment of  Ireland,  in  fact,  is  the  prolongation  by  mere  force  of 
sectarian  wrong  against  the  popular  will,  thus  outraging  the 
conscience  and  exasperating  the  feelings  of  the  great  majority 
of  the  Irish  nation. 

Nothing  shows  more  distinctly  the  injury  inflicted  on  Ireland 
by  the  Qiiurch  Establishment,  and  the  extreme  impolicy  of 
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keeping  it  up,  than  the  arguments  of  those  who  yentare  to 
defend  it.  No  person,  as  M^iday  observes,  would  pretend,  in 
the  existing  state  of  Ireland,  to  force  such  an  institution  on  the 
people.  It  is  admitted  that  any  measure  of  the  kind  would  be 
as  monstrous  as  the  attempts  to  compel  the  Scotch  to  submit  to 
prelacy,  or  to  coerce  the  Huguenots  of  France  into  conformity  to 
the  faith  of  the  persecuting  jBourbon.  It  is  admitted,  that  any 
British  minister  who  would  dream  of  imposing  on  a  considerable 
part  of  the  community  who  form  the  British  people  a  church 
from  which  they  not  only  dissent,  but  which  they  had  special 
cause  to  dislike,  would  be  fitted  only  for  a  cell  in  bedlam.  Nor 
is  it  pretended  that  this  Establishment  does  not  proyoke  a  great 
deal  of  discontent,  that  it  does  not  tend  to  perpetuate  the  sense 
of  past  wrong  and  present  injustice.  Setting  aside  a  few  imprac- 
ticable persons,  will  any  one  say  that  the  Irish  State  Church  does 
not  shock  the  yast  majority  of  the  people,  is  not  yiewed  by  them 
and  their  priesthood  as  a  grievance,  and  is  borne  by  them  for 
any  other  reason  than  because  they  are  compelled  to  submit  to 
it  P  It  is  obvious  moreover — for  on  this  point  statistics  are  an 
infallible  test — that,  looked  at  as  a  proselytising  church,  as  the 
means  of  converting  the  Catholics  of  IreUuad,  the  Establishment 
is  a  complete  failure ;  that  it  has  never  got  beyond  the  narrow 
limits  of  the  pale  to  which  it  was  originally  confined ;  and  that, 
after  the  lapse  of  more  than  three  centuries,  notwithstanding 
every  kind  of  support  from  state  injustice  and  state  domination, 
it  remains  the  mere  appurtenance  of  a  sect,  and  not  the  church 
of  a  faithful  people.  That  pompous  array  of  bishops  and  arch- 
deacons, of  deans  and  chapters,  of  prebends  and  rectors,  com- 
pared with  the  number  of  their  flocks,  are  a  mass  of  officers 
without  a  real  army,  the  satellites  of  a  deserted  temple  into 
which  worshippers  will  not  enter.  In  short,  it  is  a  conceded 
fact  that  the  Irish  Establishment  is  an  evil  in  the  abstract,  that 
it  is  thought  a  wrong  by  the  mass  of  Irishmen,  and  that  it  has 
most  signaUy  failed  to  accomplish  its  intended  mission. 

These  being  the  indisputable  facts,  they  decide  the  question 
in  our  opinion.  The  arguments,  on  the  other  side,  are  historical 
fallacies  or  irrelevant  sophisms.  First,  it  is  said,  that  the  Irish 
State  Church  is  essentially  the  same  as  that  existing  in  Ireland 
at  the  time  ^of  the  Conquest ;  that  the  Romish  Church  is  an 
innovation,  and  therefore  that  prescription  and  law  concur  in 
favour  of  llie  Establishment.  The  answer  is,  first,  that  although 
the  Church  which  Henry  II.  found  settled  in  Ireland  was  not 
Romish  in  the  strict  senses  it  was  assuredly  not  the  Tudor  Estab- 
lishment, and  that  for  many  centuries,  at  least  five-sixths  of  the 
nation  have  been  Roman  Catholics ;  and,  secondly,  that  even  if 
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the  fact  were  so,  it  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  matter, 
because,  since  the  sixteenth  century  the  Irish  State  Church  has 
only  obtained  the  support  of  a  sectarian  minority.  Then  it  is 
said,  that  because  the  Irish  bishops,  or  rather  a  majority  among 
them,  assented  to  the  ecclesiastical  revolution  of  the  Tudors  in 
Ireland  at  the  Reformation,  that  assent  binds  the  whole  nation 
for  ever,  as  if  in  the  first  place  the  mass  of  the  people  have  not 
kept  aloof  from  the  Protestant  movement,  and  as  if  in  the  second 
any  act  of  the  kind  could  be  a  permanent  settlement  of  the 
question.  It  is  argued,  thirdly,  that  the  Irish  Establishment  is 
especially  guarded  by  the  Union,  and  that  to  touch  the  one  is  to 
assail  the  other ;  to  this  we  reply,  that  the  Act  of  Union  does 
not  contain  a  single  provision  to  guarantee  the  revenues  of  that 
Church,  that  since  the  Union  a  positive  statute  has  curtailed  these 
revenues  by  one-fourth,  that  Parliament,  in  another  essential 
point,  the  number  of  the  representatives  of  Ireland,  has  inter- 
fered with  the  settlement  of  the  Union,  and  that,  in  any  case, 
no  statute  whatever,  however  fundamental  or  important,  can 
necessarily  control  the  action  of  the  legislature.  As  for  the 
arguments  that  the  revenues  of  the  Establishment  are  principally 
paid  by  the  Protestant  proprietary,  and  that  accordingly  they 
are  legitimately  applicable  to  the  religious  uses  of  Anglican  Pro- 
testantism, or  that,  after  all,  the  Church  affords  an  excellent 
supply  of  country  gentlemen  to  a  country  injured  by  absen- 
teeism; we  say,  of  the  first,  that  it  is  a  new  doctrine,  that 
because  the  weight  of  a  national  charge  falls  principally  on  a 
single  class,  that  class  possesses  a  right  to  distribute  it  in  such  a 
manner  as  it  thinks  fit ;  and,  as  to  the  second,  that  it  is  a  mere 
pretence  that  savours  not  a  little  of  simony.  As  regards  those 
who  clamour  about  the  sanctity  of  the  property  of  the  Establish- 
ment, we  refer  them  to  the  palpable  distinction  between  indi- 
vidual and  corporate  rights,  and  to  the  precedent  of  the  Reforma- 
tion ;  and  as  for  the  notion  that  the  Anglican  Church  in  Ireland 
and  England  is  so  essentially  one,  that  the  fall  of  the  one  means 
that  of  the  other,  we  would  leave  that  question,  with  much 
confidence,  to  any  sensible  bishop  or  clergyman  of  the  Church  of 
England  in  this  country. 

The  time  therefore,  we  think,  has  come  to  deal  with  the  Irish 
State  Church  in  the  interest  of  Ireland  and  the  Empire.  That 
Church,  we  repeat  is,  at  once,  an  influence  opposed  to  equal 
government  and  justice,  a  perpetual  incentive  of  discontent,  and 
tn  absolute  and  ignominious  failure  viewed  as  a  means  to  pro- 
mote Protestantism.  We  may  add,  that  it  has  been  condemned 
in  principle  by  every  thinker  and  statesman  of  the  age,  and  thaa 
it  is  not  defended  by  any  person  who  has  not  a  positive  interest 
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in  it.  Should  its  temporalities  be  abolished,  vested  rights  being 
of  course  respected,  we  believe  such  a  measure  would  do  more  to 
diffuse  a  feeung  throughout  Ireland  that  the  domination  of  sect 
had  passed  away,  and  that  the  legislature  had  ventured  to  treat 
Ireland  with  real  equity,  and,  consequently,  to  extinguish  national 
discontent,  than  any  other  conceivable  reform.  Nor  do  we  think 
the  result  impossible,  provided  the  attack  were  at  first  confined 
to  the  extinction  of  the  revenues  of  the  Church,  and  did  not 
embrace  the  larger  (question  of  the  manner  in  which  they  should 
be  distributed.  It  is  on  this  point  that  so  much  difficulty  exists 
in  fact,  and  is  always  suggested  by  thpse  who  wish  to  evade  the 
matter ;  and  we  think,  therefore,  that  it  should  be  avoided  in 
any  attempt  to  deal  with  the  question  in  the  first  instance  by  the 
imperial  legislature.  On  the  broad  issue  that  the  Irish  State 
Church  is  a  mischief  to  Ireland,  and  should  be  abolished  in  its 
present  state  and  legal  position,  we  hope  that  the  time  is  not 
distant  when  the  House  of  Commons  wiU  affirm  the  proposition. 
The  other  questions  which  lie  behind,  the  appropriation  of  the 
revenues  of  the  Church,  and  the  relation  in  which  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy  of  Ireland  should  stand  hereafter  to  the  State, 
important  and  interesting  as  they  are,  should,  we  think,  be 
postponed  to  the  main  question,  which  alone  opens  the  whole 
subject.  It  is  well  known,  that  on  these  latter  points  less  chance 
of  a  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons  exists  tnan  on  the  prin- 
ciple at  least  of  the  former. 

Our  own  views  and  principles  in  relation  to  national  estab- 
lishments are  well  known ;  and  nowhere  do  they  find  more 
abundant  justification  than  in  Ireland.  In  England  and  Scot- 
land, the  essential  injustice  of  an  Established  Church  is  veiled  by 
the  greater  equality  and  congruity  of  the  established  and  the 
principal  unestablisned  creeds ;  and  the  consciousness  of  it  is  not, 
as  in  Ireland,  aggravated  and  envenomed  by  differences  of  blood, 
and  vivid  remenu)rances  of  civil  and  social  oppression :  but  it  is 
none  the  less  unrighteous,  and  impolitic,  and  opposed  to  the 
broader  and  deeper  views  of  national  life  which  are  so  rapidly 
winning  the  recognition  of  statesmen,  and  so  powerfully  influ- 
encing their  legislation.  During  the  last  half  century,  every 
Act  of  Parliament  affecting  ecclesiastical  matters,  has  been  the 
abolition  of  some  prerogative,  the  redressing  of  some  social  wrong, 
the  loosening  of  some  of  the  various  and  complicate  ligatures 
which  bind  Church  and  State  together,  and  grievously  hamper 
both ;  an  advance  towards  that  absolute  religious  and  ecclesiastical 
equality  in  the  sight  of  the  civil  law,  to  wmch  every  church  and 
every  individual  has  an  indefeasible  right.  It  would,  therefore, 
be  a  glaring  retrocession  in  the  progress  of  just  legislation,  and 
an  egregious  blunder  in  policy,  as  well  as  a  fundamental  wrong 
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in  principle,  were  the  attempt  made  to  redress  the  inequalities 
of  ecclesiastical  legislation  in  Ireland,  by  the  endowment  of  the 
Catholic  Church.  It  would  no  doubt  be  an  approach  to  religious 
equality,  but  it  would  be  an  approach  only ;  lor  if  the  Catholic 
Church,  why  not  the  Presbyterian,  Con^gational,  and  Metho- 
dist Churches  ?  There  are  only  two  prmciples  upon  which  the 
national  endowment  of  a  church  can  proceed ; — the  principle 
that  the  endowed  church  is  the  true  and  the  only  true  church ;  a 
principle  which  it  is  impossible  to  determine,  inasmuch  as  it  can 
be  affirmed  only  by  the  church  itself :  and  the  principle  of  impar- 
tiality, viz.,  that  all  churches  in  the  state  snail  receive  equal 
favour  from  the  state ;  a  principle  which  it  is  impossible  to  apply : 
for,  in  a  free  country,  where  the  rights  of  the  religious  conscience 
are  recognised,  every  individual  man,  as  well  as  every  society  of 
men,  stands  before  the  law  on  the  ground  of  perfect  equality. 
It  is  so  in  all  civil  legislation  ;  it  is  the  great  glory  of  English 
law,  that  it  extends  its  provisions  to  the  very  meanest  of  its 
individual  subjects ;  that  the  civil  rights  of  the  pauper  are  as 
sacred  as  those  of  the  noble.  No  civil  legislation  would  be 
tolerated,  that  inflicted  the  injustice  which  establishments  now 
inflict ;    or    that  provided  only   the  rough   and  approximate 

Duality  which  the  endowment  of  all  churches  would  provide, 
ence  there  is  and  must  be  essential  injustice  in  all  state  en- 
dowments of  religion ;  the  property  which  belongs  to  all  citizens 
is  appropriated  to  a  class  in  virtue  of  a  religious  creed,  which 
other  classes  do  not  profess.  Any  endowment  of  Eomanism,  for 
instance,  would  be  as  great  a  wrong  to  many  Protestant  con- 
sciences, as  the  endowment  of  Protestantism  now  is  to  Roman 
Catholic  consciences.  Nor  would  this  be  relieved  by  their  own 
equal  endowment ;  and  there  would  still  be  great  numbers  in  the 
nation,  who  from  various  causes  coidd  have  no  endowment  at  all. 
It  seems,  therefore,  a  very  blind  policy  to  attempt  to  redress 
one  anomaly  by  a  method  which  would  leave  other  anomalies 
unredressed ;  which  could  have  no  constant  application,  but  would 
be  ever  fluctuating  with  the  fluctuating  fortunes  of  diflerent 
churches  ;  and  which  would  be  an  inevitable  and  prolific  source  of 
perpetual  embarrassments  to  government.  We  do  not  think  that 
any  such  attempt  woidd  be  successfuL  We  cannot  imagine  a 
proposal  that  would  more  efiectually  combine  various  and  incon- 
gruous elements  of  opposition.  The  Episcopalians  of  England 
would  oppose  it  on  the  ground  of  strong  Protestant  feeling  as 
weU  as  on  that  of  prerogative.  The  Free  Churches  of  England 
would  be  united  almost  to  a  man,  on  the  ground  of  their  non- 
establishment  principles.  The  intense  antipathy  to  popery  in 
Scotland,  as  well  as  the  great  extension  of  non-establisheii  prin- 
ciples there ;  and  the  like  antipathy  to  popery  among  the  Pro- 
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testaats  of  Ireland^  would  also  combine  them  in  opposition  to  it. 
These  would  soon  open  the  e^es  of  dreaming  statesmen,  and 
show  them  that  an  essential  mjustice  cannot  be  rectified  by 
multiplying  instances  of  its  occurrence. 

There  must  be  no  ambiguity  about  the  position  which  Free 
Churches,  and  liberal  statesmen  occupy  in  relation  to  establish- 
ments. We  in  England  have  long  been  fighting  this  battle. 
We  have  affirmed  the  religious  wrong,  the  social  injustice,  and 
the  practical  impolicy  of  Established  Churches,  when  the  estab- 
lished Episcopal  Church  in  England  was  almost  as  prepon- 
derant as  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Ireland  now  is.  Bit 
by  bit  we  hare  won  the  equality  that  we  claimed ;  in  no  instance 
by  co-endowment  of  ourselves,  but  in  every  instance  by  disen- 
dowment  of  the  church  invidiously  favoured.  The  progress  of 
events  has  practically  justified  us.  Conviction  of  the  justice  of 
our  principles  has  been  gradually  wrought  in  the  public  mind. 
The  failure  of  the  established  and  protected  church  to  maintain 
her  national  character,  and  her  integral  unity;  the  alienation 
from  her  communion  of  half  the  religious  part  of  the  nation ; 
the  distractions  and  divisions  into  hostile  parties  of  her  own 
members;  together  with  the  marvellous  growth  and  power 
of  the  Free  Churches  of  the  united  kingdom,  notwithstand- 
ing their  disabilities,  have  conclusively  proved  the  civil 
establishment  of  a  church  to  be  a  blunder  as  well  as  a 
wrong.  With  all  our  desire  therefore  that  the  injustice  done 
to  the  Soman  Catholics  of  Ireland  should  be  redressed,  we 
cannot  consent  to  a  principle  and  process  of  doing  it,  which 
we  have  uniformly  repudiated  for  ourselves.  We  must  insist 
that  it  shall  be  done  upon  the  princij^es,  which  in  our  oWn  case 
have  hitherto  proved  so  successfuL  The  only  possible  justice  to 
all,  the  only  policy  that  will  ultimately  and  permanently  give 
sadsfaction  to  all,  is  to  remove  iniquitous  prerogatives,  to  dis- 
continue invidious  partialities,  to  place  every  citizen,  irrespective 
of  his  church  or  religious  creed  upon  an  absolute  equality  before 
the  law.  Let  this  bd  done  in  Ireland,  and  the  Roman  Catholics 
who  now  avow  this  to  be  their  wish,  will  be  content.  With  the 
history  of  the  church  in  past  times,  with  the  example  of  America, 
and  with  the  present  condition  of  the  Free  Churches  of  the  king- 
dom before  us,  we  can  have  no  reasonable  fear,  that  left  to  itseu, 
the  church  of  Christ  will  abundantly  take  care  of  itself. 

The  suppression,  however,  of  the  Irish  State  Church,  in  its 
present  form  of  exclusive  domination,  would  be  only  one  of  the 
measures  required  to  mitigate  the  discontent  of  Ireland.  We 
have  alluded  to  the  unquestionable  fact  than  in  Leinster, 
Munster,  and  Connaught,  the  legal  relations  existing  between 
the  owners  and  occupiers  of  the  soil  ai*e  not  softened  by  the 
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kindly  usages  that  prevail  generally  in  Ulster  and  in  England. 
In  these  three  proyinces  the  land  is  held  for  the  most  part  by 
tenants-at-will,  still  often  divided  from  their  landlords  by  ancient 
memories  of  past  wrongs,  and  too  often  completely  in  their 
pov^er  in  consequence  of  the  competition  for  farms.  The  harsh 
rules  of  the  common  law,  unmodified  by  any  of  the  milder 
customs  which  by  degrees  have  grown  up  elsewhere,  determine 
usually  the  dealings  between  these  classes;  and  at  the  same 
time,  the  demand  for  land  forces  up  its  rent  to  so  high  a  point 
that  the  tenant's  bargain  is  frequently  an  unfair  one.  In  the 
case  of  contracts  between  landlords  and  tenants  of  capital 
and  position  these  evils  are,  of  course,  seldom  felt ;  but  in  the 
case  of  the  great  majority  of  the  tenancies  in  Leinster,  Munster, 
and  Connauffht,  the  occupier  is  unable,  practically,  to  treat  with 
the  landlord  on  equal  terms ;  poor,  weak,  and  attached  as  it 
were  to  the  soil,  he  is  willing  to  offer  any  sum  for  it ;  and  in 
this  state  of  things  the  severity  of  the  law,  the  absence  of  the 
customs  we  have  referred  to,  and  the  rack-rents  which  are 
commonly  demanded,  are  repeatedly  the  cause  of  widespread 
hardship.  The  condition  of  the  landed  system  of  Ireland,  in 
three  out  of  its  four  divisions,  although  undoubtedly  better  than 
it  was,  still  bears  too  many  of  the  evil  traces  oi  Mr.  Mill's 
remarkable  description.  The  land  even  yet,  to  a  great  extent^ 
is  in  the  hands  of  small  farmers,  completely  at  the  will  of  their 
landlords,  who  offer  extravagant  sums  for  it,  and  accordingly 
are  ever  on  the  verge  of  insolvency.  Any  improvements  they 
make  only  cause  the  rent  to  be  raised  upon  a  new  letting ;  and 
whenever  a  season  of  distress  comes  wholesale  evictions  are  the 
necessary  consequence.  Hence  discontent,  and  the  feelings  of 
wrong,  a  very  backward  state  of  agriculture,  a  disquieted  and 
dissatisfied  peasantry,  and  sometimes  the  sudden  depopulation  of 
districts  most  sad  to  reflect  on  and  fearful  to  witness.  Even 
now,  as  regards  a  large  part  of  Ireland,  there  is  too  much  truth 
in  Mr.  Mill's  remark,  '  tnat  it  is  hardly  possible  that  a  system  of 
this  kind  should  be  other  than  a  miserable  agriculture.' 

The  legislature,  as  we  have  already  intimated,  has  attempted 
to  cope  with  this  state  of  things  by  encouraging  the  transfer  of 
the  soil  from  the  small  farmer  to  the  large  agriculturist.  It 
hoped  that  the  change  would  either  cause  the  former  to  emigrate 
to  America,  or  would  make  him  a  contented  labourer,  and 
that  it  would  create  a  class  of  occupiers  who  would  be  able  to 
protect  themselves  in  any  dealings  with  respect  to  land,  and  so 
settle  the  Irish  land  question.  It  has  been  successful  to  a 
certain  extent ;  the  agriculture  of  Ireland  has  improved ;  con- 
siderable tracts  have  been  consolidated,  and  have  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  solvent  tenants ;  and  in  Leinster,  Munster,  and  Con- 
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naught,  the  landed  system  is  on  a  better  foundation  than  it 
ever  was  at  a  previous  period.  Still,  the  image  of  the  old  state 
of  things  remains  too  widely  impressed  on  the  soil  in  cottier 
tenancies,  serf-like  occupiers,  exorbitant  rents,  a  poor  peasantry, 
an  unkindly  state  of  feeling  existing  between  the  owners  and 
occupiers  of  land,  in  some  instances  evidenced  in  crime,  a  want  of 
hope,  a  distrust  of  the  law,  occasionally  serious  acts  of  injustice, 
and  sometimes  the  clearance  of  districts  in  the  supposed  interests 
of  merciless  landlords.  The  process  of  consolidation,  too,  is 
going  on  but  slowly  of  late,  and  the  progress  of  Ireland, 
although  rapid  in  the  first  years  that  succeeded  the  famine,  has 
been  latterly  very  small,  and  since  1860  has  been  arrested.  The 
legislature,  therefore,  we  think,  should  attempt  to  make  a  change 
in  the  relations  between  the  owners  and  occupiers  of  the  soil  in 
three  of  the  four  parts  of  Ireland,  in  the  interest  of  the  smaller 
agriculturists,  and  thus  not  only  benefit  husbandry,  but  promote 
justice,  and  close  a  source  of  deep  complaint  among  the 
peasantry.  Such  notions  as  '  a  forced  valuation  of  the  land,'  *  a 
maximum  of  rent,'  and  *  fixity  of  tenure,'  we  reject  at  once  as 
measures  of  confiscation  which  never  would  be  heeded  in  Parlia- 
ment. But  we  see  no  reason  why  the  usages  with  respect  to  the 
good- will  of  land,  and  the  value  of  improvements  made  upon  it, 
which  practically  give  the  agricultural  tenant  in  England  and  in 
the  North  of  Ireland  a  considerable  property  in  the  soil,  even 
though  his  tenure  be  merely  at  will,  should  not  be  introduced 
into  Ireland,  the  common  law  being  superseded  by  a  general 
statute  instead  of  a  custom.  A  change  of  this  kind,  in  our 
ludgment,  would  be  no  invasion  of  property ;  it  would  place  the 
landed  system  of  Ireland  on  the  same  footing  in  the  four  pro- 
vinces ;  it  would  bind  the  peasantry  more  firmly  to  the  soil,  and 
give  them  at  last  an  interest  in  it ;  it  would  contribute  certainly 
to  quiet  discontent  and  promote  ^ood-will,  as  it  would  do  justice ; 
and  we  have  no  doubt  it  would  improve  agriculture,  and  put  an 
end  to  a  great  deal  of  ill-feeling.  We  own  that  we  see  no  reason 
why  such  a  measure  should  be  rejected  by  Parliament. 

The  two  measures  we  have  briefly  indicated,  the  extinction 
of  the  revenues  of  the  Establishment,  and  a  change  in  the  Irish 
landed  system  for  the  benefit  of  the  small  agriculturists, 
would,  in  our  opinion,  go  a  long  way  to  remove  gradually  the 
Irish  difficulty.  They  would,  as  we  believe,  do  justice,  would 
redress  legitimate  causes  of  discontent,  would  bring  the  law 
and  the  constitution  in  a  greater  degree  in  harmony  with  the 
people,  and,  we  have  no  doubt,  would  tend  to  develope  the 
happiness  and  the  wealth  of  the  island.  Some  other  measures, 
of  a  like  kind,  we  hope,  might  be  ere  long  accomplished ;  thus 
we  think  that  Trinity  Coflege,  Dublin,  ought  to  be  made  a 
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really  national  university,  instead  of  being  what  it  now  is,  a 
stronghold  of  sectarian  ascendancy,  so  that  the  higher  education 
of  Ireland  should  be  open  eonally  to  all  communions.     The 
proposed    compromise,   the    affiliation    of   the    Catholic   Uni- 
versity to  the  Queen^s  Colleges,  is  an  imperfect  and  unsatis- 
factory change,  though  we  are  ready  to  believe  that  at  this 
juncture,   no  more  would   be  conceded  by  Parliament.     As 
regards   the    fiscal    arrangements  of   Ireland,  we  agree  fully 
with  those  Irish  reformers  who  insist  that  England  in  the  last 
century  did  great  fiscal  injustice  to  Ireland,  and  that  this  has 
been  one  cause  of  her  backwardness ;  but  we  concur  with  Mr. 
Gladstone's  conclusion  that  the  fact  is  not  a  legitimate  ground 
for  relieving  Ireland  from  existing  taxation,  that  her  taxation 
is  not  really  unjust,  and  that  it  would  be  impolitic  in  her  own 
interests,  to  seek  for  any   special  examption.     Such   a  claim 
would  degrade  her  in  the  face  of  the  Empire,  would  make  her 
appear  a  suppliant  dependency,  to  be  dealt  with  with  an  in- 
solent tenderness,  and  might  disentitle  her  to  that   political 
equality  with   Great  Britain  which   she  ought  to  aspire  to. 
Ireland,  nevertheless,  may  have  good  grounds  for  obtaining 
more  of  the  State  expenditure,  than  has  been  allotted  to  her  of 
late ;  and  we  feel  convinced  that  a  certain  outlay  on  the  part 
of  the  State  in  some  public  works,  especially  in  arterial  drain- 
age, would  be  not  only  just  to  Ireland,  but  of  real  and  lasting 
benefit  to  the  nation.     We  trust  too  that,  ere  many  years,  the 
whole  provincial  government  of  Ireland  will  be  merged  in  the 
administration  of  Great  Britain ;  and  that  in  return  the  Royal 
family  will  repeatedly  visit  their  Irish  subjects.     This  change 
in  our  judgment  would  be  important  in  winning  the  Irish 
people  to  loyalty,  through  the  magic  of  the  sovereign's  presence, 
the  influence  of  which  on  the  Celtic  nature  it  is  not  easy  to 
overestimate. 

That  the  policy  we  have  endeavoured  to  indicate  would  at 
once  redress  aU  the  evils  of  Ireland,  we  do  not  for  a  moment 
anticipate.  For  years,  probably,  in  any  case,  Ireland  will  be 
a  cause  of  anxiety  to  those  thoughtful  statesmen  who  appreciate 
the  wants  and  the  interests  of  these  kingdoms,  and  who  wish  to 
see  the  diflferent  nations,  that  form  the  community  of  Great 
Britain,  combined  in  a  happy  and  united  people  in  spite  of 
distinctions  of  race  and  history.  But  we  feel  assured  that  the 
measures  we  have  advocated  will  tend  towards  that  noble 
consummation,  will  gradually  pacify  and  enrich  Ireland,  will 
mitigate  the  angry  passions  which  consume  her,  and  diffiise 
contentment  throughout  her  borders.  To  attain  such  objects, 
we  would  appeal  to  the  interests  and  the  feelings  of  aU  who 
have  the  welfare  of  the  Empire  at  heart,  and  who  really  love 
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the  British  constitution.  Is  Ireland  for  ever  to  remain  the 
peccant  part  of  our  illustrious  England,  her  reproach  in  the 
mouths  of  those  who  envy  her,  her  weak  point  in  the  eyes  of 
her  enemies  ?  Are  we  always  to  hear  in  the  councils  of 
Europe,  that  Ireland  is  the  British  Poland,  and  that,  in  the 
event  of  an  attack  on  our  shores,  the  mass  of  Irishmen  would  wel- 
come the  invaders  ?  Nay,  is  it  to  be  said  that  constitutional 
government  has  been  more  than  a  failure  in  Ireland,  that  it  has 
disregarded  her  essential  interests,  oppressed  her  by  a  Parlia- 
mentary majority,  ignored  her  demands,  and  denied  her 
justice?  Is  history  to  record  that  Imperialism  fused  France 
into  a  concordant  mass  of  equal  and  patriotic  citizens,  that  it 
healed  the  strife  of  Catholic  and  Huguenot,  and  staunched  the 
wounds  of  a  war  of  classes,  and  that  the  Crown  and  Parliament 
of  Great  Britain  could  not  make  the  people  of  Ireland  con- 
tented, or  remove  the  effects  of  past  dissensions  P  We  hope,  in 
the  interest  of  our  country  and  her  fame,  that  such  questions 
will  receive  in  the  future  the  answer  which  every  good  man 
must  hope ;  and  that  they  shall  do  so,  we  think  will  depend  on 
this,  whether  our  conduct  to  Ireland  shall  be,  in  its  general 
principles,  at  least,  such  as  we  have  endeavoured  to  indicate. 


Art.  n.— (1.)  The  OgUvies.    London  :  Chapman  and  HalL    1849. 
(2.)  Olive.     Chapman  and  Hall.     1850. 
(3.)  Agatha's  Husband.    Chapman  and  Hall.     1852. 
(4.)  Head  of  the  Family.     Chapman  and  Hall.     1854. 
(5.)  John  HaUfaoi.     Hurst  and  Blackett.     1857. 
(6.)  A  Life  for  a  Life.     Hurst  and  Blackett.     1859. 
(7.)  Mistress  and  Maid.     Hurst  and  Blackett.     1862. 
(8.)  ChrisUan's  Mistake.     Hurst  and  Blackett.     1865. 
(9.)  A  Noble  Life.     Hurst  and  Blackett.     1866. 

It  IB  in  general  the  duty  of  a  critic  to  respect  absolutely  the 
incognito  of  a  writer,  but  the  *  Author  of  John  Halifax'  is  so 
well  known  as  the  lady  who  was  Miss  Mulock,  and  is  Mrs. 
Craik,  that  we  commit  no  breach  of  confidence,  and  cannot  be 
considered  impertinent  in  speaking  openly  of  her.  She  takes 
the  title  of  '  Author  of  John  HalSax,'  so  it  seems,  rather  to 
identify  her  with  that  particular  book  than  as  a  veil  behind 
which  she  may  conceal  her  own  personality.  It  is  the  work 
which  she  offers,  and  which  the  public  is  Tmliug  to  receive,  as 
representative  both  of  her  style  and  character. 
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In  the  world  of  letters  few  authors  have  so  distinct,  and  at 
the  same  time  so  eminent  a  position  as  this  lady.  Other  writers 
are  cleyerer^  more  impassioned,  more  brilliant,  but  we  turn  from 
their  eloquent  words  to  her  tales  of  simple  goodness  with  a 
sense  of  rest  and  relief.  Her  records  do  not  tell  of  strong  mental 
conflict,  of  great  wrong  or  crime ;  there  are  no  bright  lights 
and  no  dark  shadows  in  her  life  scenes;  and  thus  living  in 
stormy  and  troubled  times,  rife  with  conflict  and  crime,  those 
who  are  cUmbing  the  weary  upward  road  can  '  rest  and  be 
thankful,'  when  she  speaks,  ^d  for  this  reason  her  most 
ardent  admirers  are  found,  not  chiefly  ainong  those  who  lead  a 

Suiet,  uneventful  life,  and  seek  in  a  novel  for  some  relief  from 
[le  monotony  of  it,  but  among  the  earnest  workers  and  able 
thinkers  of  the  time,  those  who  are  familiar  with 

*  The  power  of  the  night,  the  press  of  the  storm, 
The  post  of  the  foe ;' 

for  Mrs.  Craik's  great  charm  is  a  repose  of  manner,  a  quiet 
dienity  of  style,  which,  while  it  impresses  all  readers  by  its 
calm  purity,  appeals  more  especially  to  the  cultivated  and 
refined.  Restful  is,  perhaps,  the  term  that  can  best  be  applied 
to  her  writings.  She  does  not  look  deep  down  into  the  inner 
conflicts,  the  great  moral  struggles  of  our  nature  from  which 
George  Eliot  draws  back  the  veil ;  nor  can  she  reach  the  pure 
and  lofty  air  of  poetic  inspiration  in  which  George  MacDonald 
soars;  she  does  not  even  give  us  the  broad,  pleasant,  infinite 
variety  of  human  character  and  life  which  Anthony  TroUope 
depicts,  but  she  takes  some  quiet  comer  of  the  earth,  which  is 

Elanted  with  roses  perhaps,  or  perhaps  brings  forth  thorns  and 
riars  chiefly,  and  she  says,  '  See,  men  and  women  have  lived 

*  and  suffered  here.     Be  patient  and  steadfast,  you  who  live  and 

*  suffer ;  endure  as  they  endured,  and  you  also  will  find  rest 
'  and  peace.    Do  right,  do  your  duty,  and  be  patient :  all  must 

*  be  well,  for  God  is  over  alL* 

Very  pathetic  is  this  teaching,  very  powerful  too  in  its 
earnest,  absolute  purity  and  goodness;  for  this  is  an  author 
whose  pa^es  are  unsullied  by  any  taint.  Good  is  good,  and  evil 
is  evil ;  me  believes  in  no  doubtful  border-land,  no  debateable 

Sound  between  the  two,  and  thinks  that  evil  is  not  to  be  pal- 
ted  or  extenuated.  It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the 
importance  of  a  pure  moral  tone  m  the  literature  of  fiction ; 
for  the  influence  of  fiction  on  the  manners  and  morals  of  a 
nation  is  almost  incalculable,  it  acts  most  powerfully  either  for 
^;ood  or  eviL  A  writer  of  fiction  having  first  excited  the 
imagination  or  kindled  the  enthusiasm  of  readers,  who  are  for 
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the  most  part  youBg  odcI  susceptible,  can  present  them  with  an 
image  of  exalted  virtue  or  of  vice  made  attractive,  which  shall 
be  all-powerful  in  its  after-effects.  It  is  no  mean  task  to  make 
the  timid  trust  in  God,  and  to  help  the  trustM  to  hope ;  to 
make  those  who  hope  strong  in  faith,  and  the  faithful  victorioas. 
A  writer  of  fiction  who  neglects  his  high  vocation,  and  accepts 
only  the  low  one  of  paid  entertainer, — paid  to  amuse  or  excite, 
careless  of  means  or  result, — commits  a  crime  against  the  age 
in  which  he  lives,  and  against  all  future  ages.  So  £Eur  as  he 
has  any  influence,  he  uses  it  for  evil  and  not  for  good.  So  far 
as  he  is  able  to  act  upon  his  generation  he  will  leave  it  shallower, 
more  flippant,  more  tolerant  of  evil,  and  indifferent  to  good  than 
he  finds  it.  And  yet  what  is  the  aim  of  a  great  number  of 
authors  of  the  present  day  ?  Mainly  to  amuse  indolent  and 
languid  people,  and  to  excite  in  them  a  glow  of  feeling.  As 
pain  is  a  coarser  and  stronger  stimulant  than  pleasure,  they 
use  crime  and  suffering  as  a  goad  to  quicken  the  attention  of 
the  reader.  At  the  same  time  many  of  the  writers  of  *  sensi^ 
.  tion*  novels  give  the  homage  which  vice  pays  to  virtue,  by 
acknowledging  that  the  outer  form  of  virtue  is  desirable.  Thevt 
'Lady  Audleys'  and  *  Aurora  Floyds'  assume  even  to  them- 
selves an  air  of  innocence.  They  are  worshippers  of  the  world 
and  the  flesh,  but  beyond  this  they  hesitate  to  advance. 

It  is  reserved  for  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins  alone  to  glorify  and 
embody  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil.  In  '  Armadale,' 
the  '  Woman  in  White,^  and  others,  we  have  an  incarnation  of 
every  evil.  These  books  do  not  teach  a  disbelief  in  purity  and 
goo<uies8,  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  show  no  purity  and 
goodness  in  which  to  disbelieve.  So  far  as  they  contain  any  recog- 
nition of  a  high  intelligence  it  is  embodied  in  the  deiiective  police. 
The  world  is  sliown  to  be  a  world  of  force  and  fraud  and  uni- 
versal devilry,  held  fitfullv  in  check  by  the  police  in  plain  clothes. 
It  is  notable  in  works  like  these  that  any  man  or  woman  who 
stands  in  any  way  apart  from,  or  struggles  against,  the  general 
moral  depravity  is  represented  as  either  maniac  or  monomaniac 
The  character  of  virtuous  man  or  woman  seems,  however,  to  oflEer 
less  difficulty.  Virtue  appears  to  be  the  negation  of  charactor 
and  intellect,  and  to  mean  the  non-commission  of  crime.  If,  in 
addition  to  the  ncm-commission  of  crime,  a  man  or  woman  acta 
like  a  bom  fool,  that  is  a  virtuous  man  or  woman.  The  gradati<»ia 
of  character  and  intellect  are  bom  fool,  monomaniac,  derer 
villain, — male  or  female.  The  interest  of  such  stories  is  the 
interecH;  of  vicious  natures,  unbridled  passions,  and  open  licen- 
tiousness; at  the  last  come  in  the  detective  police,  cleverer, 
more  wicked,  more  unscrupulous  than  the  criminals  whom  they 
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hunt  down.  The  'Miss  Gwilts'  and  'Mother  Oldershaws'  are 
not  so  much  an  insult  to  woman  as  an  outrage  on  humanity, 
and  the  *  passion'  of  old  Bashwood  is  a  thing  to  make  one  weep 
with  shame  and  indignation.  If  it  were  not  for  this  one  article 
of  fSuth  we  might  well  say  that  such  books  contain  an  open 
aTowal  of  crime,  an  unblushing  advocacy  of  vice,  that  they 
have  a  polluting  and  depraving  influence  not  second  to  that 
of  the  worst  French  novel  ever  written ;  but  they  do  show  the 
conviction  that  nothing  in  the  heavens  above  or  the  earth 
beneath  is  so  omnipotent  as  the  detective  police.  It  does  not 
occur  to  the  reader  that  Miss  Gwilt  will  repent  or  relent,  but 
he  sees  from  the  first  that  clever  as  she  is,  nay,  great  as  she  is, 
an  'overruling  Providence' — ^the  police  in  plain  clothes — ^will 
ultimately  assert  itself.  This  higher  power  is  treated  with 
reverence  and  respect,  never  introduced  unless  some  extra- 
ordinary agency  is  needed,  and  the  universal  vicious  devemess 
cannot  keep  itself  in  check. 

'Can  good  men  love  guilty  women,  knowing  them  to  be 
guilty?'  we  ask  in  amazement.  Oh,  yes!  ^mat  does  that 
signify  P  these  minor  points  do  not  affect  them.  If  a  man  is  a 
fool  he  may  be  good  and  honest :  if  a  woman  is  nine  times  worse 
than  a  fool,  she  may  be  virtuous ;  but  even  then  there  is  no 
security  in  either  case ;  for  goodness,  honesty,  virtue  are  acci- 
dental ingredients  of  our  nature.  But  given  to  any  human 
being  as  much  brains  as  a  bird,  and  that  human  being  will  be 
vicious ;  for  vice  is  a  component  part  of  intellect. 

Miss  Ghnlt,  Mother  Oloershaw,  and  the  Doctor  are  by  far  the 
cleverest  people  in  'Armadale ;'  and  yet  to  sav  that  the  reader 
is  uncertain  which  of  them  will  murder  the  other,  is  very  feebly 
to  describe  his  realisation  of  their  capacity  for  crime.  Still 
there  is  one  thing  for  which  even  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins  deserves 
the  g^titude  of  the  public; — ^he  has  never  written  about 
children. 

With  what  relief  do  we  turn  to  the  pages  of  one  of  the  purest 
of  our  novelists,  of  one  who  does  honesUy  believe  in  God  and 
in  his  government  of  the  world  I  And  yet,  perhaps,  Oeorge 
MacDonald  would  offer  a  more  perfect  contrast  to  Mr.  Collins 
than,  even  Mrs.  Craik.  John  Halifax  is  a  good  man,  Hilary 
Leaf  is  a  good  and  true  woman ;  but  we  miss  in  both  books  tlie 
fervent  glow  of  fSEuth  and  love  which  shines  through  the  pages  of 
'  Alec  Forbes  of  Howglen.'  It  seems  as  impossible  for  George 
MacDonald  to  portray  vice  as  for  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins  to  delineate 
virtue.  He  points  upwards  to  the  high  ideal  of  our  humanity, 
to  the  Christ  who  is  our  God  and  also  our  fellow-man ;  to  God 
the  Faiher,  the  Father  of  us  all     He  tells  us  that  however  tow 
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we  may  fall  the  lore  of  God  can  touch  our  hearts,  and  raise  us 
and  call  out  the  true  man  ; — the  man  made  in  the  image  of  God. 
And  this,  with  beauty  as  a  poet  and  eloquence  as  a  roan  of 
genius,  George  MacDonald  shows  us.  We  rise  from  his  books 
with  higher  aspirations  and  nobler  aims,  with  more  reverence 
for  humanity  and  more  faith  in  God.  He  has  also  the  power  of 
ideaUsing,  of  seeing  the  ideal ;  and  therefore,  in  the  delineation 
of  character,  he  works  from  within  outwards.  AiVTien,  in  *  Alec 
Forbes'  he  tells  how  the  child  Annie  is  taken  to  the  forge,  he 
looks  down  into  the  heart  of  the  smith  and  sees  the  tenderness 
and  reverence  for  the  'woman-child'  which  such  a  pure,  pale 
snowdrop  can  call  out 

So  Annie  was  left  with  the  smith,  of  whom  she  was  not  the  least 
afraid,  now  that  she  had  heard  him  speak.  With  his  leathern  apron, 
caught  up  in  both  hands,  he  swept  a  space  on  the  front  of  the  elevated 
hearth  of  the  forge,  clear  of  cinders  and  dust,  and  then,  having  wiped 
his  hands  on  the  same  apron,  lifted  the  girl  as  tenderly  as  if  she  had 
been  a  baby,  and  set  her  down  on  this  spot,  about  a  yard  from  the 
fire,  on  a  level  with  it;  and  there  she  sat,  in  front  of  the  smith,  looking 
at  the  fire  and  the  smith,  and  the  work  he  was  about,  in  turns.  He 
asked  her  a  great  many  questions  about  herself  and  the  Braces,  and 
her  former  life  at  home;  and  every  question  he  asked,  he  put  in  a  yet 
kindlier  voice.  Sometimes  he  would  stop  in  the  middle  of  blowing, 
and  lean  forward  with  his  arm  on  the  handle  of  the  bellows,  and  look 
full  in  the  child's  fi&ce  till  she  had  done  answering  him,  with  eyes  that 
shone  in  the  fire-light  as  if  the  tears  would  have  gathered,  but  could 
not  for  the  heat. 

'^  Ay  !  ay  !  **  he  would  say,  when  she  had  answered  him,  and  resume 
his  blowing,  slowly  and  dreamily.  For  this  terrible  smith's  heart  was 
just  like  his  fire.  He  was  a  dreadful  fellow  for  fighting  and  quarrelling, 
when  he  got  a  drop  too  much,  which  was  rather  too  oflen,  if  the  truth 
must  be  told ;  but  to  this  little  woman-child  his  ways  were  as  soft 
and  tender  as  a  woman's ;  he  could  burn  or  warm. 

"  An'  sae  ye  likit  bein'  at  the  ferm  {fa/rm)  best  V  he  said. 

"  Ay.     But  ye  see  my  fitther  deid  (died) ^" 

"  I  ken  that,  my  bairn.     The  Lord  baud  a  grip  o'  ye !" 
It  was  not  often  that  Peter  Whaup  indulged  in  a  pious  ejaculation. 
But  this  was  a  genuine  one,  and  may  be  worth  recording  for  the  sake 
of  Annie's  answer. 

"  Fm  thinkin'  he  hands  a  grip  o'  us  a',  Mr.  Whaup." 
And  then  she  told  him  the  story  about  the  rats  and  the  cat ;  for 
hardly  a  day  passed  just  at  this  time,  without  her  not  merely  recalling 
it,  but  reflecting  upon  it.  And  the  smith  drew  the  back  of  his  hand 
across  both  his  eyes  when  she  had  done,  and  then  pressed  them  both  hard 
with  the  thumb  and  fore-finger  of  his  right  hand,  as  if  they  ached,  while 
his  other  arm  went  blowing  away  as  if  nothing  was  the  matter  but 
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plenty  of  wind  for  the  forge-fire.  Then  he  piilled  out  the  red-hot  gculf 
or  iron  bar,  which  he  seemed  to  have  forgotten  ever  since  Annie  came 
in,  and,  standing  with  his  back  to  her  to  protect  her  from  the  sparks, 
pat  it  on  his  anvil,  and  began  to  lay  on  it  as  if  in  a  fury  ;  while  the 
sparks  flew  from  his  blows  as  if  in  mortal  terror  of  the  angry  man  that 
was  pelting  at  the  luminous  glory  laid  thus  submissive  before  him. 
In  fact,  Peter  was  attempting  to  hammer  out  more  things  than  one 
upon  that  stttdy  ot  his ;  for  in  Scotland  they  call  a  smith's  anvil  a 
study,  so  that  he  ranks  with  other  artists  in  that  respect.  Then,  as 
if  anxious  to  hear  the  child  speak  yet  again,  he  said,  putting  the  iron 
once  more  in  the  fire,  and  pixxseediug  to  rouse  the  wi*ath  of  the  coals  : 

"Ye  kent  Jeames  Dow,  then?" 

"Ay  :  weel  that.     I  kent  Dooie  as  weel  as  Broonie." 

"Wha  was  Broonie  T 

**  Ow  !  naebody  but  my  ain  coo."  (cow J 

"  An*  Jeames  was  kin'  (kind)  to  ye  ?' 

To  this  question  no  reply  followed :  but  Peter,  who  stood  looking 
at  her,  saw  her  lips  and  the  muscles  of  her  face  quivering  an  answer, 
which  if  uttei-ed  at  all  would  come  only  in  sobs  and  tears. 

But  the  sound  of  approaching  steps  and  voices  frestored  her  equa- 
nimity, and  a  listening  look  gradually  displaced  the  emotion  on  her 
countenance.  Over  the  half-door  of  the  shop  appeared  two  men,  each 
bearing  on  his  shoulder  the  socks  (ska/res)  of  two  ploughs,  to  be 
sharpened  or  set.  The  instant  she  saw  them,  she  tumbled  off  her 
perch,  and  before  they  had  got  the  door  opened  was  half  way  to  it, 
crying,  "  Dooie  !  Dooie  !"  Another  instant  and  she  was  lifted  high  in 
Dowie's  arms. — Alec  Forbes  of  Howglen^  voL  L,  p.  184. 

It  is  impossible  to  read  this  account  without  being  struck 
by  its  beauty  as  a  picture.  The  artist  looks  not  merely  at 
the  forge  and  the  man  and  the  child,  and  gives  an  accurate 
photograph  of  their  appearance,  but  he  looks  into  their  hearts, 
and  so  can  let  us  see  not  only  how  they  are,  but  why  they  are ; 
can  give  the  subjective  and  idealistic  treatment  at  the  same 
time  that  he  is  a  master  of  the  realistic.  In  addition  to  the 
beauty  of  the  picture,  we  cannot  fail  to  admire  the  beauty  of 
the  execution,  tor  language  is  to  George  Mac  Donald  the  lumin- 
ous medium  of  thought. 

Mrs.  Cr&ik,  as  we  have  said,  stands  invariably  on  the  side  of 
truth  and  goodness.  These  we  never  miss,  but  her  books  some- 
what lack  the  great  charm  of  beauty,  of  poetic  richness  of  style. 
It  is  one  of  the  chief  misfortunes  of  almost  every  female  novelist 
that  her  own  education,  as  a  woman,  has  been  wretchedly 
defective.  Her  first  novel  stands  ordinarily  as  an  exercise  in 
composition,  and  enables  her  to  write  English  grammatically. 
Perhaps  we  ought  rather  to  say,  that  it  helps  her  to  understand 
her  ownllmguage.    We  find,  for  example,  all  Mrs.  Oliphant's 
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earlier  norels  disfigared  by  grammatical  errors  and  verbal  inac- 
coracies,  of  which  the  more  careful  of  her  later  books  show  few 
traces.  She  has,  after  some  twenty  years  of  practice,  reached 
what  should  have  been  the  starting-point ;  her  early  noTcLs 
were  exercises  in  composition  which  uie  public  was  called  on  to 
criticize  and  correct.  In  addition  to  this,  that  which  is  called 
the  education  of  the  majority  of  women  leaves  them  not  only 
without  information,  but  without  intelligent  interest  in  any 
subject  that  does  not  immediately  concern  them.  The  past, 
with  all  its  wealth  of  words  and  deeds,  does  not  exist  for  them. 
They  are  shut  in  to  the  present,  or  rather,  to  some  small  frag- 
ment of  the  present.  They  are,  as  women,  keenly  alive  to 
moral  excellence ;  they  have  an  instinctive  perception  of,  and 
appreciation  for  it,  thev  never  lose  their  faith  in  it ;  no  woman 
could  write  such  a  book  as  '  Armadale ;'  no  woman  could  either 
believe  in  or  delineate  Miss  Gwilt.  At  the  same  time,  their 
intellectual  insight  is  limited,  and  this  must  be  the  case  whilst 
the  intellect  is  dwarfed  as  it  has  been  hitherto.  It  seems 
impossible  for  a  woman  to  realize  what  an  intellectual  man  is, 
what  he  does  and  says.  Clever  female  novelists  never  let  such 
a  man  speak  at  all ;  they  know  that  they  can  see  only  the  out- 
side, and  that  they  are  ignorant  of  the  machinery  which  sets 
the  thing  going,  and  the  principle  of  the  machinery;  and  so 
they  discreetly  tell  you  what  kind  of  case  it  has,  but  nothing 
more. 

'  Christian's  Mistake'  is  one  of  the  most  perfect  of  Mrs. 
Graik's  stories,  but  the  '  Master  of  St.  Bede's'  is  a  shadow.  K 
he  were  not  a  shadow,  the  reader  would  find  out  that  he  was 
very  unlike  the  master  of  a  college,  and  that  although  a  good, 
kind,  quiet  man,  his  mind  is  a  blank.  Mrs.  Gtuskell,  again,  has 
always  put  women  in  the  foreground  of  her  stories,  very  exqui- 
sitelv  and  delicately  painted ;  and  with  consummate  skill  she 
has  left  the  men  distant  and  shadowy  like  the  mountains.  The 
'  Author  of  John  Halifax '  shows  equal  discretion  in  her  later 
and  more  perfect  stories. 

We  have  said  that  this  lady  lacks  some  of  the  higher  beauties 
of  style,  but  she  ^possesses  the  ffreat  charm  of  simplicity  and 
directness.  She  tells  you  a  simple  story,  and  she  wishes  you  to 
know  and  feel  that  it  is  simple,  and  to  receive  it  in  all  sim- 
plicity. The  brook  winds  on,  clear  and  fresh,  through  the 
meadows.  Tou  can  see  the  pebbles  and  moss  in  its  bed,  and 
here  and  there  a  quiet  trout  beside  a  stone ;  it  is  all  so  simple 
and  still  that  sometimes  you  are  surprised  at  the  life— that  is  tiie 
thought — there  is  in  it. 

Any  reader  who  has  failed  to  realize  the  excellenoe  of  a  simple 
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style  should  read  a  chapter  of  *  Cradook  Nowell ;'  under  other 
circamstaiices  such  a  penance  need  not  be  imposed  upon  hinu 
Mr.  Blackmore's  aim  appears  to  be  to  make  his  stream  of 
thought  and  talk  so  turbid  that  it  shall  be  impossible  to  ascer- 
tain if  it  is  deep  or  shallow ;  to  write  a  garble  of  Oreek  and 
Latin  and  unintelligible  English,  which  is  alike  hateful  and 
foreign  to  all  three  languages.     For  example, — 

*  But  John,  though  fully  aUve  to  the  stigmotype  of  his 
'  position,  allowed  his  epidermis  to  quill  toward  the  operator, 

*  and  abstracted  all  his  too  sensitive  p«»rts  into  a  sophistic  apory.' 

He  would  be  a  bold  man  who  should  venture  to  predict  either 
that  there  was  or  was  not  anything  under  this  film  of  pedantic 
conceit.  Mr.  Blackmore  should  either  have  put  the  story  into 
English  or  into  the  fire.     If  we  turn  from  such  a  writer  to  the 

*  Author  of  John  Halifax/  we  feel  that  she  is  not  trying  to 
impose  upon  us,  and  to  make  us  believe  that  there  is  more  than 
meets  the  eye  in  what  she  writes.  We  repay  her  by  looking 
ctirefully  for  delicate  shades  of  meaning  and  subtle  thoughts, 
and  are  rewarded  by  finding  them.  In  her  later  works  her 
aim  has  become  very  obvious.  She  tries,  as  we  have  said,  to 
tell  a  simple  story  simply.  She  acknowledges  that  there  are 
great  crimes  and  great  criminals  in  society,  many  in  every 
age  who  are  overtaken  by  some  extraordinary  fate;  but  she 
sees  that  the  greater  part  of  mankind  lead  externally  quiet 
and  unexciting  lives,  and  yet  these  are  also  life-dramas.  They 
hare  their  great  apotheosis,  and  are  consecrated  by  grief  and 
pain.  The  child  brings  his  share  of  joy  and  love  and  hope, 
and  the  man  must  see  it  perish  on  the  cold  earth,  fade  away 
amidst  the  daily  cares  and  in  the  trivial  routines  of  life ;  must 
see  his  hope  grow  wan  and  pale  and  then  die.  But  joy  and 
love  and  hope  shall  rise  again,  glorified  even  here  upon  earth ; 
and  he,  too,  shall  rise  wiUi  them,  glorified,  and  able  to  look 
beyond  the  grave  to  the  everlasting  in  the  heavens.  It  is 
appointed  to  each  one  of  us  thus  to  learn  to  believe  in  the  resur- 
rection of  the  dead  and  the  life  of  the  world  to  come.  We 
have  to  find  each  one  of  us  that  the  world — the  temporal  and 
Tisible — is  not  enough  for  an  immortal  soul,  and  that  the 
invisible  and  spiritual  can  alone  satisfy  its  longings.  We 
learn  this  lesson,  each  in  a  difierent  manner,  but  sorrow  and 
suffering  are  the  ministers  appointed  to  proclaim  it.  Taking 
this  view,  the  lady  of  whom  we  write  does  not  seek  for  any 
extraordinary  incidents  to  excite  and  awaken  the  interest  of 
her  readers,  for  with  such  a  faith  she  can  dare  to  take  a  simple, 
healthy  good  nature,  and  show  how  it  is  purified  and  refined 
by  the  fire  of  affliction. 
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It  is  interefitinfi;  to  compare  the  first  novel  of  a  writer  like 
Mrs.  Craik  with  tae  work  of  her  later  and  maturer  years.  *  The 
Ogilvies'  was  pubUshed  seventeen  jears  ago.  It  is  a  storjr 
of  wilful  passionate  first-love,  and  is  written  with  a  fire  and 
enthusiasm  wanting  in  later  works ;  it  gives  also  a  promise  of 
dramatic  power  which  has  never  been  fulfilled.  We  miss, 
however,  the  high  moral  tone  of  *  John  Halifax,'  *  Mistress 
and  Maid,'  and  '  Christian's  Mistake.'  It  is  not  that  Eleanor 
Ogilvie  and  Philip  Wychnor  are  not  as  good  and  true  as  any 
of  Mrs.  Craik's  later  heroes  and  heroines,  but  that  her  sympathy 
and  that  of  the  reader  is  centred  on  Eatherine  Oguvie  and 
Paul  Lynedon,  who  are  not  so  good.  Eatherine  Ogilvie  is  a 
girl  of  sixteen,  who  falls  in  love,— :/!i/&  is  scarcely  the  right 
word, — she  shuts  her  eyes  and  plimges  headlong  into  love. 
Neither  can  we  say  that  she  falls  in  love  with  Paul  Lynedon, 
for  Paul  Lynedon  is  unconscious  of  the  state  of  this  young 
lady's  affections,  being  at  the  time  in  love  with  her  cousin 
Eleanor.  There  is  an  overwhelming  amount  ^f  sentimentalism 
in  the  first  volume,  and  an  evident  conviction  in  the  author's 
mind  that  fascinating  men  like  Paul  Lynedon  ought  to  marry 

g'trls  who  passionatdy  admire  their  fine  eyes  and  wavy  hair, 
ut  there  are  occasional  scenes  of  remarkable  power,  and  an 
indication  from  the  first,  of  the  struggle  in  the  author's  mind 
between  her  sympathy  with  Eatherine's  passionate  love  and 
the  conviction  that  there  is  something  higher  and  nobler  than 
passion.  Paul  Lynedon  is  intended  to  be  strong  and  dark,  a 
lady's  hero  of  the  Byronic  school,  but  he  and  all  the  other  men 
in  the  book  stand  too  prominently  forward ;  so  that  the  reader 
not  only  sees  them,  but  sees  through  them,  discovers  that  they 
are  gauze  and  pasteboard.  Paul  Lynedon  is  rejected  by  Eleanor 
Ogilvie,  and  then  takes  the  natural  course  of  such  men — he 
goes  to  Italy.  Meanwhile  Eatherine  marries  her  cousin  Hugh, 
but  does  not  promote,  by  this  step,  either  his  happiness  or  her 
own.  After  a  few  years,  Paul  Lynedon  returns  to  England. 
He  had  forgotten  the  plain,  dark,  afiectionate  Eatherine,  but 
in  a  novel,  he  naturally  loves  at  first  sight  the  young  and 
beautiful  Mrs.  Ogilvie.  Just  at  the  right  moment  the  husband, 
poor  Hugh,  bredcs  his  neck,  and,  after  a  short  widowhood, 
l^therine  Ogilvie  consents  to  become  Mrs.  Lynedon. 

Up  to  this  point  '  The  Ogilvies'  might  have  been  the  first 
work  of  any  sensational  writer,  but  at  this  point  we  find  an 
indication  of  character  which  is  well  worthy  of  notice.  The 
author  feels  that  this  story  of  passion  and  wrong-doing  cannot 
end  to  Eatherine  Ogilvie  either  happily  or  peacefullv — ^that  it 
ought  not  to  do  so.     Perhaps  in  reiai  me  Eatherine  s  Nemesiii 
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might  not  have  oome  as  heart-diaease,  but  it  must  have  come  in 
some  form,  and  tbe  scene  here  described  has  great  dramatic  force. 

Paul  made  her  sit  by  the  open  window,  while  he  leaned  oyer  her, 
palling  the  roses  from  ontside  the  casement  and  throwing  them  leaf 
by  leaf  into  her  lap.  While  he  did  so,  she  took  parage  to  tell  him  of 
the  letter  to  her  mother.  He  marmored  a  little  at  the  full  confeasion, 
but  when  he  read  it  he  only  blessed  her  the  more  for  her  tenderness 
towards  himself. 

"  May  I  grow  worthy  of  such  love,  my  Eatherine,"  he  said,  for  the 
moment  deeply  touched ;  "  but  we  must  not  be  sad,  dearest  Come, 
sign  your  name— your  new  name.  Are  you  content  to  bear  it  1" 
continued  he,  with  a  smila 

Her  answer  was  another,  radiant  with  intense  love  and  perfect  joy. 
Paul  looked  over  her  while  she  laid  the  paper  on  the  rose-strewed 
window-sill,  and  wrote  the  words,  " Eatherine  Lynedon" 

She  said  them  over  to  herself  once  or  twice  with  a  loving  intona- 
tion, and  then  turned  her  &ce  on  her  bridegroom's  arm,  weeping, 

"  Do  not  chide  me,  Paul ;  I  am  so  happy,  so  happy.  Now  I  begin 
to  hope  the  past  may  be  forgiven  us — thiftt  we  may  have  a  future 
yet." 

"  We  mayl     We  wUir'  was  Lyuedon's  answer. 

While  he  spoke,  through  the  hush  of  that  glad  May-noon  came  a 
sound — dull,  solemn  !  Another,  and  yet  another  1  It  was  the 
funeral  bell  tolling  from  the  near  church  tower. 

Eatherine  lifled  up  her  face,  white  and  ghastly.  "  Paul,  do  you 
hear  that  1"  and  her  voice  was  shrill  with  terror.  "It  is  our 
marriage-peal —  we  have  no  other ;  we  ought  not  to  have.  I  knew 
it  was  too  late  !" 

**  Nay,  my  own  love,"  answered  Paul,  becoming  alarmed  at  her 
look.  He  drew  her  nearer  to  him,  but  she  seemed  neither  to  hear 
his  voice  nor  feel  his  clasp.  The  bell  sounded  again.  *'  Hark  i  hark  I" 
Katherine  cried.  "Paul,  do  you  remember  the  room  where  we 
knelt^  you  and  I ;  and  he  joined  our  hands,  and  said  the  words — 
*  Earth  to  earth — ashes  to  aahes  ?  It  will  come  true ;  I  know  it 
will,  and  it  is  right  it  should." 

Lynedon  took  his  bride  in  his  arms,  and  endeavoured  to  calm  her. 
i3e  half  succeeded,  for  she  looked  up  in  his  face  with  a  faint  smile. 
**  Thank  you  1  I  know  you  love  me,  my  own  Paul,  my — " 

Suddenly  her  voice  ceased.  With  a  convulsive  movement  she  put 
her  hand  to  her  heart,  and  her  head  sank  on  her  husband's  breast. 

That  instant  the  awful  summons  came.  Without  a  word,  or  sigh, 
or  moan,  the  spirit  passed  ! 

We  have  scarcely  alluded  to  Eleanor  Ogilvie  and  Philip 
Wychnor,  the  good  people  of  the  book.  They  are,  in  fact,  very 
unmteresting.  No  doubt,  from  the  first,  Mrs.  Craik  has 
desired  to  show  that  there  is  something  nobler  than  high  birth. 
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more  attractiye  than  beauty,  more  powerful  than  intellect ;  she 
has  always  felt  this,  but  has  not  always  possessed  the  power  of 
depicting  moral  worth  in  a  pleasing  form.  There  is  a  want 
of  artistic  power  and  insight  in  many  of  her  books.  She  chooses 
in  *  Olive'  a  deformed  girl  for  a  heroine,  finding  great  difficulty 
in  making  this  a  pleasing  or  even  a  prominent  figure  in  a  work 
of  art,  she  has  to  soften  down  the  deformity  ;  and  so  she  gives 
you  to  understand  that  though  Olive  was  deformed,  no  one 
noticed  it.  This  is  a  mistake  :  the  introduction  of  deformity  in 
a  work  of  art  can  only  be  justified  if  it  teaches  a  higher  lesson 
than  beauty ;  it  may  do  so ;  but  clearly  we  must  recognise  it  for 
what  it  is ;  and  it  must  not  deceive  us  by  trying  to  appear 
beauty  while  it  «  deformity. 

Again,  in  '  A  Life  for  a  Life,'  we  have  the  story  of  a  man 
who  IS  a  prey  to  remorse  on  account  of  a  murder  which  he  had 
committed,  and  who  feels  that  his  crime  must  be  expiated  by 
punishment.  But  Mrs.  Craik  shrinks  from  the  murderer,  and 
cannot  make  him  a  hero ;  and  therefore  she  is  careful  to  inform 
you  that  this  was  not  a  premeditated  murder,  but  a  mere  acci- 
dental blow.  Now  a  man  may  regret  an  accident  his  whole  life 
long ;  but,  so  long  as  he  is  sane,  he  cannot  feel  remorse  for  it, 
however  disastrous  its  consequences ;  and  the  expiation  of  im- 
prisonment would  be  a  work  of  supererogation. 

Even  in  the  story  of  '  John  Halifax '  we  have  the  same 
artistic  and  intellectual  blunder — the  characteristic  irresolution 
of  this  writer.  LP  we  could  erase  half  a  dozen  sentences  horn 
this  book,  it  would  stand  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful  stories  in 
the  English  language,  conveying  one  of  the  highest  moral  truths. 
If  it  teaches  anything  it  is  the  nobility  of  man  as  man.  The 
ragged  boy,  with  his  open,  honest  face,  as  he  asks  the  respectable 
Quaker  for  work,  is  no  beggar ;  the  lad  who  drives  the  cart  of 
dangling  skins  is  not  inferior  to  Phineas  Fletcher,  who  watches 
for  him  from  his  father's  windows,  and  longs  for  his  companion- 
ship in  the  garden  and  the  fields ;  and  the  tanner — the  honest 
and  good  man  who  marries  XJrsxda  March,  a  lady  bom — is  her 
equal.  Mrs.  Craik  might  have  shown  that  men,  in  the  sight  of 
God,  are  equal,  and  that  therefore  all  good  men  must  be  equals 
upon  earth.  But  no,  she  shrinks  from  the  full  expression  of  so 
startling  a  theory,  and  therefore  gives  John  Halifax  a  little 
Greek  Testament,  in  which  is  written  '  Guy  Halifax,  Gentle- 
man,' and  we  must  conclude  that  all  his  moral  excellence  and 
intellectual  worth  Were  derived  from  ladiee  and  gentlemen  who 
had  been  his  remote  ancestors,  but  with  whom  he  had  never 
been  in  persoual  contact  at  all,  since  at  twelve  years  old  he  was 
a  ragged  orphan,  unable  to  read  and  write.     It  is  impossible  to 
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answer  the  question,  'What  does  the  author  mean  by  gentle- 
man P  since  this  shadowy  word  in  a  book  is  a  loophole  through 
which  she  escapes  from  the  charge  of  holding  the  very  demo- 
cratic view  that  a  gentleman  is  a  man  of  noble  nature  who 
leads  an  unselfish  life.  She  does  depict  a  noble  nature  and  an 
unselfish  life ;  but  seeing  that  John  Halifax  did  begin  the  world 
as  a  poor  friendless  boy,  she  might  have  allowed  us  to  think  that 
such  a  development  was  possible  to  man  as  man.  We  can^t  all 
of  us  find  little  Greek  Testaments  with  the  inscription  *  Gentle- 
man' after  the  names  of  our  ancestors.  Still  this  book  is  in 
many  ways  remarkable.  We  find  a  gradual  development  in 
*  Olive/  *  Agatha's  Husband/  and  'The  Head  of  the  Family/ 
but  not  until  '  John  Halifax'  does  the  author  throw  her  whole 
weight  into  the  scale  of  goodness.  She  finds  that  her  power  as 
well  as  her  inclination  is  in  that  direction,  and  henceforth  she 
stripe  off  all  outer  amenities  as  of  plot  and  circumstance,  and 
aims  at  depicting  good,  but  ordinary  men  and  women,  leading 
good  and  honest  lives.  Other  novelists  acquire  the  art  of  adding 
effect  to  effect,  and  horror  to  horror.  This  one  gradually  strips 
off  all  adventitious  circumstances  of  interest,  and  tries  to  make 
her  stories  not  rich  and  full  but  pure  and  high. 

'John  Halifax'  is  the  culmination  of  her  power;  and  this 
the  author  recognises  by  invariably  styling  herself  the  'Author 
of  John  Halifax.'  In  this  book  she  retams  something  of  the 
fulness  and  freshness  of  her  youth.  There  is  more  vital  energy 
and  a  greater  variety  of  character  than  we  find  in  her  more 
recent  novels,  and  then  the  story  is  told  in  such  a  way  that  the 
very  deficiencies  become  merits  and  virtues.  This  lady's  con- 
ception of  the  'masculine  character  and  nature  is  shadowy,  and 
her  children  are  mere  rag  dollies.  Now  the  story  of  John 
Halifax  is  told  by  his  friend  Phineas  Fletcher.  Phineas  is  the 
son  of  a  Quaker,  and  has  been  from  his  youth  a  great  sufferer  and 
confirmed  invalid.  His  nature  is  delicate,  susceptible,  tender, 
and  feminine.  Indeed,  for  all  practical  purposes  a  woman  might 
as  well  have  told  the  story,  but  then  no  woman  except  a  wife  or 
sister  could  have  had  the  necessary  intimate  relation  to  the  hero. 
A  wife  would  not  have  had  it  long  enough,  and  a  sister  with 
another  Greek  Testament  would  have  been  very  embarrassing. 
The  author  discovered,  as  we  have  said,  the  very  best  method  of 
telling  her  story.  What  should  Phineas  Fletcher  know  of  man- 
kind and  the  world  !  He  looks  at  his  hero  and  his  friend  as  a 
woman  would  do— simply  believes  in  him  and  loves  him.  How 
can  the  lonely  man  understand  children !  He  is  scarcely  familiar 
with  the  outside  of  them,  and  you  don't  feel  sure  that  he  knows 
they  run  upon  two  legs. 
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It  is  essential  to  the  truth  and  unity  of  the  story  that  it  should 
be  told  in  this  manner,  and  the  author  could  not  have  told  it  at 
all  from  another  point  of  view.  At  the  same  time  the  reader 
knows  that  he  sees  the  life  of  John  Halifax  through  the  mind  of 
Phineas  Fletcher,  and  therefore  pictures  it  as  fuller  and  stronger 
and  more  manly  than  it  is ;  and  yet  can  admire  the  exceeding 
delicacy  of  the  delineation,  and  the  beauty  of  the  touches 
which  a  stronger  man  would  neither  have  neeaed  nor  desired  to 
give.  The  friendship  of  these  two  men — a  friendship  like  that 
of  Jonathan  and  David — is  told  without  words ;  neither  of  them 
needs  to  protest,  for  we  feel  its  truth  and  loyalty  from  the 
first  meeting  of  the  two  boys  to  the  last  farewell  that  Phineas 
takes  of  his  friend.  The  story  of  such  a  friendship  would  alone 
be  a  noble  lesson,  but  with  it  is  the  story  of  a  no  less  noble  life. 
The  friendless  boy  becomes  the  prosperous  man,  the  struggles  of 
his  youth  are  succeeded  by  the  sorrows  of  maturer  age,  but 
throughout  we  see  the  same  resolute  figure,  bold  and  honest — 
the  boy  who  could  not  tell  a  He  or  deceive  his  mtwter — the  man 
who  could  not  stoop  to  a  mean  or  unworthy  action.  The  story 
of  his  love  is  exquisitely  told,  with  the  kind  of  half-wistful 
comprehension  which  we  should  expect  from  Phineas  Fletcher. 
Poor  John  thinks  his  love  for  the  lady  and  the  heiress  hopeless, 
and  intends  to  leave  England  as  soon  as  he  has  recovered  from 
a  severe  illness.  Phineas  contrives  to  bring  Ursula  March  to 
see  him. 

And  now  the  room  darkened  so  fiist,  that  I  could  not  see  them ; 
but  their  voices  seemed  a  great  way  o%  as  the  children's  voices  play- 
ing at  the  old  well-head  used  to  sound  to  me  when  I  lay  under  the 
brow  of  the  Flat  in  the  dim  twilights  at  Enderley. 

^*  I  intend,"  John  said,  "  as  soon  as  I  am  able,  to  leave  Norton 
Bury,  and  go  abroad  for  some  time." 

"Where?" 

"  To  America.  It  is  the  best  country  for  a  young  man  who  has 
neither  money,  nor  kindred,  nor  position — nothing,  in  fact,  but  his  own 
right  hand  with  which  to  carve  out  his  own  fortune — as  I  will,  if  I  can." 

She  murmured  something  about  this  being  quite  right 

"  I  am  glad  you  think  so."  But  his  voice  had  resumed  that  for- 
mal tone  which  ever  and  anon  mingled  strangely  with  its  low,  deep 
tenderness.  "  In  any  case,  I  must  quit  England!  I  have  reasons  for 
so  doing." 

«  What  reasons  1" 

The  question  seemed  to  startle  John — ^he  did  not  reply  at  once. 

"  If  you  wish,  I  will  tell  you  ;  in  order  that,  should  I  ever  come 
back — or  if  I  should  not  come  back  at  all,  you  who  were  kind  enough 
to  be  my  friend,  will  know  I  did  not  go  away  from  mere  youthful 
recklessness,  or  love  of  change." 
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He  waited,  apparently  for  some  answer — ^but  it  came  not,  and  he 
continued : 

"  I  am  going,  because  there  has  befallen  me  a  great  trouble,  which, 
while  I  stay  here,  I  cannot  get  free  from  or  overcome.  I  do  not  wish 
to  sink  tinder  it — I  had  rather,  as  you  said,  *do  my  work  in  the 
world,'  as  a  man  ought  No  man  has  a  right  to  say  unto  his  Maker, 
*  My  burthen  is  heavier  than  I  can  bear/     Do  you  not  think  so  V 

**Ido." 

**  Do  you  not  think  I  am  right  in  thus  meeting,  and  trying  to 
conquer,  an  inevitable  ill  1" 

"/*  it  inevitable  r 

**  Hush  !*'  John  answered,  wildly.  "  Don't  reason  with  me— you 
cannot  judire  —you  do  not  know.     It  is  enough  that  I  must  go.     If  I 

stay  I  shall  become  unworthy  of  myself,  unworthy  of Forgive 

me,  I  have  no  right  to  talk  thus  ;  but  you  called  me  *  friend,'  and  I 
would  like  you  to  think  kindly  of  me  always.  Because — because—  " 
And  his  voice  shook — broke  down  utterly.  "God  love  thee  and  take 
care  of  thee,  wherever  I  may  go  !" 

"  John,  stay  f ' 

It  was  but  a  low,  fJEiint  cry,  like  that  of  a  little  bird.  But  he 
heard  it — ^felt  it.  In  the  silence  of  the  dark  she  crept  up  to  him, 
like  a  young  bird  to  its  mate,  and  he  took  her  into  the  shelter  of  his 
love  for  evermore.  At  once,  all  was  made  clear  between  them  ;  for 
whatever  the  world  might  say,  they  were  in  the  sight  of  heaven  equal, 
and  she  received  as  much  as  she  gave. 

Ursula  March — afterwards  Ursula  Halifax  —  stands  quite 
apart  from  ordinary  heroines.  She  is  not  beautiful,  but  she  is 
young,  bright,  and  resolute.  She  has  decidedly  a  will  of  her 
own,  and  one  suspects  a  temper  also,  but  it  never  interferes 
with  the  comfort  of  husband,  children,  or  friends,  and  only 
gives  that  spice  of  determination  which  no  woman  who  has  not 
a  temper  can  acquire.  She  is  a  good  wife  and  mother,  and  bears 
the  sorrows  which  befall  her  very  nobly  and  patiently  :  but  her 
first  attitude  is  always  one  of  resistance.  This  we  see  not  only 
in  the  following  extract,  but  in  her  conduct  at  a  later  period, 
when  a  woman  whose  child  has  the  small-pox  is  in  the  house, 
and  her  own  children  are  exposed  to  danger : — 

They  were  bonny  eyes  1  lovely  in  shape  and  colour,  delicately 
fiinged;  but  there  was  something  strange  in  their  expression,  or 
rather,  in  their  want  of  it  Many  babies  have  a  round,  vacant 
stare — but  this  was  no  stare,  only  a  wide,  full  look,  a  look  of  quiet 
blankness,  an  unseeing  look. 

It  caught  Dr.  Jessop's  notice.  I  saw  his  air  of  vexed  dignity 
change  into  a  certain  anxiety. 

"  Well,  whose  are  they  like,  her  father^s  or  mine  ?  His,  I  hope— -it 
will  be  the  better  for  her  beauty.     Nay,  we'll  excuse  all  cempliments." 
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"  I — I  can't  exactly  tell.     I  could  judge  better  by  candle-light." 

"We'll  have  candles." 

"  No,  no !  Had  we  not  better  put  it  off  altogether  till  another 
day  1     1*11  call  in  to-morrow  and  look  at  her  eyes." 

His  manner  was  hesitating  and  troubled,  John  noticed  it 

"  Love,  give  her  to  me.     Go  and  get  us  lights,  will  you  1 " 

When  she  was  gone,  John  took  his  baby  to  the  window,  gazed 
long  and  intently  into  her  little  fece,  then  at  Dr.  Jessop.  "  Do  you 
think — no — ^it's  not  possible — that  there  can  be  anylMng  the  matter 
with  the  child's  eyes  1" 

Ursula  coming  in,  heard  the  last  words. 

"  What  was  that  you  said  about  baby's  eyesl" 

No  one  answered  her.  All  were  gathered  in  a  group  at  the 
window,  the  child  being  held  on  her  father's  lap,  while  Dr.  Jessop 
was  trying  to  open  the  small  white  lids,  kept  so  continually  closed. 
At  last  the  baby  uttered  a  little  ciy  of  pain — the  mother  daxted  for- 
ward, and  clasped  it  almost  savagely  to  her  breast. 

"  I  will  not  have  my  baby  hurt !  There  is  nothing  wrong  with 
her  sweet  eyes.     Qo  away  ;  you  shall  not  touch  her,  John." 

"Love!" 

She  melted  at  that  low,  fond  word ;  leaned  against  his  shoulder, 
trying  to  control  her  tears. 

"  It  shocked  me  so,  the  bare  thought  of  such  a  thing.  O  !  hus- 
band, don't  let  her  be  looked  at  again." 

"Only  once  again,  my  darling.  It  is  best.  Then  we  shall  be 
quite  satisfied.     Phineas,  give  me  the  candle." 

The  words — caressing,  and  by  strong  constraint,  made  calm  and 
soothing — were  yet  firm.  Ursula  resisted  no  more,  but  let  him  take 
Muriel — ^little,  unconscious,  cooing  dove!  Lulled  by  her  Other's 
voice,  she  once  more  opened  her  eyes,  wide. 

Dr.  Jessop  passed  the  candle  before  them  many  times,  once  so 
close  that  it  almost  touched  her  £Ekce ;  but  the  full,  quiet  eyes  never 
blenched  nor  closed. 

He  set  the  light  down. 

"  Doctor !"  whispered  the  fiEtther,  in  a  wild  appeal  against — ay, 
it  was  against  certainty.  He  snatched  the  candle,  and  tried  the 
experiment  himsel£ 

"  She  does  not  see  at  aU.     Can  she  be  blind  t" 

"Bom  blind!" 

Yes,  those  pretty  baby-eyes  were  dark — quite  dark. 

There  was  nothing  painful  nor  unnatural  in  their  look,  save,  per- 
haps, the  blaukness  of  gaze  which  I  have  before  noticed.  Outwaixily, 
their  organization  was  perfect ;  but  in  the  fine  inner  mechanism  was 
something  wrong — something  wanting.  She  never  had  seen — ^never 
would  see — in  this  world. 

^^ Blind  /"  The  word  was  uttered  sofkly,  hardly  above  a  breathy 
yet  the  mother  heard  it  She  pushed  every  one  aside,  and  took  the 
child  herseK     Herself,  with  a  desperate  incredulity,  she  looked  into 
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ihoee  eyes,  which  never  could  look  back  either  her  agony  or  her  love. 
Poor  mother  1 

"John !  John  !  oh,  John  !" — the  name  rising  into  a  cry,  aa  if  he 
ooald  surely  help  her.  He  came,  and  took  her  in  his  arms,  took 
both  wife  and  babe.  She  laid  her  head  on  his  shoulder  in  bitter 
weeping.  "Oh,  John!  it  is  so  hard.  Our  pretty  one,  our  own 
little  child !" 

John  did  not  speak,  but  only  held  her  to  him— close  and  fast. 
When  she  was  a  Httle  calmer,  he  whispered  to  her  the  comfort — the 
sole  comfort  even  her  husbaDd  could  give  her — through  whose  will  it 
was  that  this  afiiictiou  came. 

^*  And  it  is  more  an  affliction  to  you  than  it  will  be  to  her,  poor 
pet !"  said  Mrs.  Jessop,  as  she  wiped  her  friendly  eyes.  "  She  will 
not  miss  what  she  never  knew.  She  may  be  a  happy  child.  Look, 
how  she  lies  and  smiles." 

But  the  mother  could  not  take  that  consolation  yet.  She  walked 
to  and  frt>,  and  stood  rocking  her  baby,  mute  indeed,  but  with  tears 
falling  in  showers.  Gradually  her  anguish  wept  itself  away,  or  was 
smothered  down,  lest  it  should  disturb  the  little  creature  asleep  on 
her  breast. 

Some  one  came  behind  her,  and  placed  her  in  the  arm-chair, 
gentiy.     It  was  my  £Ekther.     He  sat  down  by  her,  taking  her  hand. 

"  Grieve  not,  Ursula.  I  had  a  little  brother  who  was  blind.  He 
was  the  happiest  creature  I  ever  knew." 

My  father  sighed.  We  all  marvelled  to  see  the  wonderful  soft- 
ness, even  tenderness,  which  had  come  into  him. 

"Give  me  thy  child  for  a  minute."  Ursula  laid  it  across  his 
knees ;  he  put  his  hand  solemnly  on  the  baby-breast.  "  Qod  bless 
this  little  one  !     Ay,  and  she  shall  be  blessed." 

These  words,  spoken  with  as  full  assurance  as  the  prophetic 
benediction  of  the  departing  patriarchs  of  old,  struck  us  all  We 
looked  at  little  Muriel  as  if  the  blessing  were  already  upon  her ;  as 
if  the  m3rsterious  touch  which  had  sealed  up  her  eyes  for  ever,  had 
left  on  her  a  sanctity  like  as  of  one  who  has  been  touched  by  the 
finger  of  God. 

The  blind  child  Muriel  moves  for  a  short  time  in  a  soft 
dreamy  way  through  the  story,  with  an  influence  felt  by  alL 
The  relation  to  her  father  is  very  beautifully  described : — 

To  see  her  now,  leaning  her  cheek  against  his — the  small  soft  face 
almost  a  miniature  of  his  own,  the  hair,  a  paler  shade  of  the  same 
bright  colour,  curling  in  the  same  elastic  rings — ^they  looked  less  like 
ordinary  fiather  and  daughter  than  like  a  rnan  and  his  good  angd : 
the  viaiUe  embodiment  of  the  best  half  of  his  youtL 

The  influence  of  Muriel  is  indeed  an  abiding  influence,  and 
in  this  again  we  see  the  writer's  earnest  truth,  and  her  tmllifQl- 
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ness  to  nature.  The  chfld  is  not  introduced  for  the  sake  of  two 
or  three  pathetic  scenes,  her  death  does  not  remove  her  from 
our  view  any  more  than  it  takes  a  child  from  the  home  and  the 
heart  of  parents  who  have  once  realised  the  true  and  abiding  tie 
between  parent  and  child.  Ursula  can  look  down  upon  the  face 
of  her  dead  husband  and  say,  *  How  glad  her  father  will  be  to 
have  her  again — his  own  little  Muriel!'  for  she  knows  that 
death  has  been  absence  but  not  loss. 

Mrs.  Craik  has,  indeed,  the  rare  power  of  indicating  the  ideal 
of  every  relationship ;  she  cannot  always  show  it,  but  she  can,  as 
we  said,  indicate  it.  How  beautifully,  in  the  following  passage, 
she  points  out  the  very  truth  of  one  side  of  parental  duty. 

*'  But  if  things  had  been  otherwise — if  you  had  not  been  so  sare  of 
Maud's  feelings " 

He  started,  painfully  ;  then  answered — ''  I  think  I  should  have 
done  it  stilL" 

I  was  silent.  The  paramount  right,  the  high  prerogative  of  love, 
which  he  held  as  strongly  as  I  did,  seemed  attacked  in  its  liberty 
divine.  For  the  moment,  it  was  as  if  he  too  had  in  his  middle-age 
gone  over  to  the  cold-blooded  ranks  of  harsh  parental  prudence,  des- 
potic paternal  rule ;  as  if  Ui'sula  March's  lover  and  Maud's  &ther 
were  two  distinct  beings.     One  finds  it  so,  often  enough  with  men. 

"  John,"  I  said,  "  could  you  have  done  it  1  could  you  have  broken 
the  child's  heart  ?" 

'^  Yes,  if  it  was  to  save  her  peace — ^perhaps  her  soul,  I  could  have 
broken  my  child's  heart"    * 

He  spoke  solemnly,  with  an  accent  of  inexpressible  pain,  as  if  this 
were  not  the  first  time  by  many  that  he  had  pondered  over  such  ^ 
possibility. 

*^  I  wish,  Phineas,  to  make  clear  to  you,  in  case  of —of  any  future 
nusoonceptions — my  mind  on  this  matter.  One  right  alone  I  hold 
superior  to  the  right  of  love— duty.  It  is  a  Other's  duty,  at  all  risks, 
at  all  costs,  to  save  his  child  fi:om  anything  which  he  bcdieves  would 
peril  her  duty — so  long  as  she  is  too  yonng  to  understand  fully  how 
beyond  the  claim  of  any  human  being,  be  it  father  or  lover,  is  God's 
daim  to  herself  and  her  immortal  souL  Anything  which  would 
endanger  that,  should  be  cut  ofi*— though  it  be  the  right  hand — ^the 
right  eye.     But  thank  God,  it  is  not  thus  with  my  little  Maud." 

'  John  Halifax'  is,  as  we  have  said,  up  to  the  present  time, 
the  culminating  effort  of  the  author.  She  seems  to  stand,  as  it 
were,  above  herself,  and  to  direct  her  own  powers.  She  has 
thrown  her  whole  strength  into  it,  so  that  it  is  full  and  rich  in 
incident  beyond  any  other  of  her  works.  The  simplicity  of  her 
style  and  the  beautv  of  her  pure  nature  have  nownere  so  full  a 
grace,  and  we  feel  tnat  it  is  a  life-long  acquisition  to  have  known 
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such  people  as  John  and  Ursula  Halifax  and  Phineas  Fletcher. 
Finding,  however,  that  her  power  lay  in  the  delineation  of  good 
men  and  women  and  of  home  scenes,  she  has,  in  her  later  works, 
abandoned  stiU  more  the  interest  of  plot  and  the  delineation  of 
varied  character.  Not  one  of  her  later  works  is  in  any  respect  so 
rich  or  so  complete  as  '  John  Halifax,'  not  one,  with  the  excep- 
tion of '  Christian's  Mistake,'  so  healthy 

*  Lord  Erlistoun'  is  a  story  told  also  by  a  man,  but  then  Mark 
Brown  is  strong  and  common-place,  and  so  we  cannot  see  why  he 
should  write  a  sentimental  story.  *  A  Life  for  a  Life'  is  not  so 
much  sentimental  as  morbid.  Besides,  the  story  is  told  twice 
over ;  and  as  there  is  very  little  of  it,  w%  don't  care  to  read  it 
once  in  a  man's  diary  and  once  in  a  woman's.  And  a  diary,  as 
the  novelist  uses  it,  is  such  an  incredible  thin^.  It  contains 
every  incident  which  can  at  any  time  be  available  m  the  develop- 
ment of  the  story,  and  shows  that  the  diarist  was  always  in  the 
right  place  at  the  right  time,  so  as  to  hear  and  see  every  thing 
that  it  was  essential  he  should  hear  and  see.  Now  a  diary  out  of 
a  novel  shows,  curiously  enough,  that  the  diarist  very  rarely 
noticed,  at  the  time  they  occurred,  words  and  actions  which 
proved  afterwards  to  be  of  great  importance,  and  the  omissions 
of  such  a  diary  are  far  more  remarKable  than  the  entries.  For 
this  reason,  the  use  of  a  diarv  is  the  only  utterly  improbable  way 
of  getting  a  story  told,  and  to  use  two  diaries  instead  of  one, 
is  to  convert  the  improbable  into  a  direct  impossible.  These 
fitults,  however,  lie  on  the  surface;  whereas,  if  we  look  beneath 
the  surface,  we  see  the  abiding  excellence  of  the  author.  There 
is  a  noble  self-renimciation  m  Jean  Dowglas,  and  an  earnest 
endeavour  to  depict  true  Christian  repentance  in  'A  Life  for  a 
Life.' 

'  Mistress  and  Maid'  is  a^^  a  very  ffood  book.  With  cha- 
racteristic indecision,  the  writer  seems  to  nave  changed  her  plan, 
and  her  first  intention  is  not  carried  out.  Mistress  and  maid 
are  separated  whilst  the  character  of  the  latter  is  still  unformed, 
so  that  we  do  not  see  the  life-long  influence  of  the  mistress  on 
he^  maid.  We  see  just  enough  to  make  us  wish  to  know  more. 
The  uncouth  girl  is  gradually  tamed  by  two  of  her  mistresses, 
and  undergoes  a  very  salutary  discipline  at  the  hemds  of  a  third, 
whose  tongue  and  temper  are  a  scourge.  We  want  to  know 
more  about  her,  and  to  trace  the  development  of  her  mind  and 
character.  This  we  cannot  do,  but  we  get  occasional  hints  and 
'  glimpses,  and  at  length  the  character  of  Elizabeth  Hand  stands 
out  dear  emd  strong.  We  recognise  its  truth  and  fidelity  and 
beauty,  and  acknowledge  this  to  be  an  accurate  delineation  of  a 
class  of  women  whom  we  are  proud  to  call  English  servants, 
KO.  Lxxxvn.  I 
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The  sympathy  of  the  writer  giyes  her  a  true  insight  into  the 
nature  of  any  good  woman,  and  the  parting  between  Elizabeth 
and  her  faitnless  lover  is  quite  perfect  in  its  way. 

Tom  stood  there  alone.  He  looked  so  exactly  his  own  old  self; 
he  came  forward  to  meet  her  so  completely  in  his  old  familiar  way,  that 
for  the  instant  she  thought  she  must  be  under  some  dreadful  delusion; 
that  the  moonlight  nigbt  in  the  square  must  have  been  all  a  dream — 
Esther,  still  the  silly  little  Esther,  whom  Tom  had  often  heard  of  and 
laughed  at ;  and  Tom,  her  own  Tom,  who  loved  nobody  but  herselfl 
'<  Elizabeth,  what  an  age  it  is  since  Tve  had  a  sight  of  you !" 
But  though  the  manner  was  warm  as  ever — 

In  his  tone 
A  something  smote  her,  as  if  Duty  tried 
To  mock  the  voice  of  Love,  now  long  since  flown, 

and  quiet  as  she  stood,  Elizabeth  shivered  in  his  arms. 

''Why,  what's  the  matter)  Aren't  you  glad  to  see  mel  Give 
me  another  kiss,  my  girl,  do  !** 

He  took  it ;  and  she  crept  away  fh)m  him  and  sat  down. 

**Tom,  I've  something  to  say  to  you,  and  Fd  better  say  it  at 
once." 

"  To  be  sure.  *Tisn't  any  bad  news  from  home,  is  it  f*  Or  look- 
ing uneasily  at  her — **  I  haven't  vexed  you,  have  1 1" 

*'  Veosed  me,"  she  repeated,  thinking  what  a  small  foolish  word  it 
was  to  express  what  had  happened,  and  what  she  had  been  suftering. 
"  No,  Tom,  not  vexed  me,  exactly.  But  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question. 
Who  was  it  that  you  stood  talking  with,  imder  oiur  tree  in  the  square, 
between  nine  aud  ten  o'clock,  this  night  three  weeks  ago  f ' 

Though  there  was  no  anger  in  the  voice,  it  was  so  serious  and 
deliberate  that  it  made  Tom  start 

"  Three  weeks  ago  !  how  can  I  possibly  tell  V* 

"  Yes,  you  can ;  for  it  was  a  fine  moonlight  night,  and  you  stood 
there  a  long  time." 

"Under  the  tree,  talking  to  somebody?  TMiat  nonsense.  Per- 
haps it  wasn't  me  at  all." 

"It  was,  for  I  saw  you." 

"  The  devil  you  did  ^  mumbled  Tom. 

"Don't  be  angry— only  tell  me  the  plain  truth.  The  young 
woman  that  was  with  you  was  our  Esther  here,  wasn't  she  1" 

For  the  moment  Tom  looked  altogether  confounded.  Then  he 
tried  to  recover  himself  and  said,  crossly,  "Well,  and  if  it  was, 
where's  the  harm  f  Can't  a  man  be  civil  to  a  pretty  girl  without 
being  called  over  the  coals  in  this  way  1" 

Elizabeth  made  no  answer,  at  leasts  not  immediately.  At  last  she 
said,  in  a  very  gentle,  subdued  voice— 

"  Tom,  are  you  fond  of  Esther  %  You  would  not  kiss  her  if  you 
were  not  fond  of  her.     Do  you  like  her  as— as  you  used  to  like  me  t" 

And  she  looked  right  up  into  his  eyes.     Hers  had  no  reproach  fa 
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theniy  only  ft  piteous  entreaty,  the  last  clinging  to  a  hope  she  knew  to 
be  fedse. 

'*  Like  rEsther)  of  course  I  da  She's  a  nice  girl,  and  we  are  yerj 
,  good  friends." 

'^  Tom,  a  man  can't  be  '  friends/  in  that  sort  of  way,  with  a  pretty 
giii  of  eighteen,  when  he  is  going  to  be  married  to  somebody  else.  At 
least,  in  my  mind,  he  ought  not." 

Tom  laughed,  in  a  coi^used  manner.  '<  I  say,  you're  jealous,  and 
you'd  better  get  over  it" 

Was  she  jealous  1  Was  it  all  fancy,  folly  9  Did  Tom  stand 
there,  true  as  steel,  without  a  feeling  in  his  heart  that  she  did  not 
share,  without  a  hope  in  which  she  was  not  united,  holding  her,  and 
preferring  her,  with  that  individuality  and  unity  of  love,  which  true 
love  ever  gives  and  exacts,  as  it  has  a  right  to  exact  1 

Not  that  poor  Elizabeth  reasoned  in  this  way,  but  jshe  felt  the 
r  thing  by  instinct  without  reasoning. 

"Tom,"  she  said,  "  tell  me  outright,  just  as  if  I  was  somebody  else, 
•  and  had  never  belonged  to  you  at  all,  Do  you  love  Esther  Martin  ]" 

Truthful  people  enforce  truth.  Tom  might  be  fickle,  but  he  was 
not  deceitful ;  he  could  not  look  into  Elizabeth's  eyes  and  tell  her  a 
deliberate  lie ;  somehow,  he  dared  not. 

"  Well  then — since  you  will  have  it  out  of  me — I  think  I  do." 

So  Elizabeth's  "ship  went  down."  It  might  have  been  a  very  frail 
vessel,  that  nobody  in  their  right  senses  would  have  trusted  any 
treasure  with,  still  she  did ;  and  it  was  all  she  had,  and  it  went  down 
to  the  bottom  like  a  stone. 

It  is  astonishing  how  soon  the  sea  closes  over  this  sort  of  wreck  ; 
and  how  quietly  people  take — when  they  must  take,  and  there  is  no 
more  disbelieving  it — the  truth  which  they  would  have  given  their 
lives  to  prove  was  an  impossible  lie. 

For  some  minutes  Tom  stood  facing  the  fire,  and  Elizabeth  sat  on 
her  chair  opposite,  without  speaking.  Then  she  took  off"  her  brooch, 
the  only  love-token  he  had  given  her,  and  put  it  into  his  hand. 

"What's  this  for  1"  asked  he,  suddenly. 

"You  know.  You'd  better  give  it  to  Esther.  It's  Esther,  not 
me,  you  must  marry  now." 

And  the  thought  of  Esther — giddy,  flirting,  useless  Esther — as 
Tom's  wife,  ^as  almost  more  than  she  could  bear.  The  sting  of  it 
put  even  into  her  crushed  humility  a  certain  honest  self-assertion. 

"  I'm  not  going  to  blame  you,  Tom ;  but  I  think  I'm  as  good  as 
she.  I'm  not  pretty,  I  know,  nor  lively,  nor  young ;  at  least^  I'm  old 
for  my  age ;  but  I  was  worth  something.  You  should  not  have  served 
me  so." 

Tom  said  the  usual  excuse,  that  he  "  couldn't  help  it."   And  suddenly 
turning  round,  he  begged  her  to  forgive  him,  and  not  forsake  him. 
She  forsake  Tom  !    Elizabeth  almost  smiled. 

"  I  do  forgive  you ;  I'm  not  a  bit  angry  with  you.  If  I  ever  was, 
I  have  got  over  it." 

e2 
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^  That's  ri^t  You*re  a  dear  soul  X>o  you  think  I  don't  like  you, 
Elizabeth  )'* 

"  Oh  yes,"  she  said,  sadly,  "  I  daresay  you  do,  a  little,  in  spite  of 
Esther  Martin.  But  that's  not  my  way  of  liking,  and  I  couldn't 
stand  it" 

"  What  couldn't  you  stand  f 

"Your  kissing  me  to-day,  and  another  girl  to-morrow.  Your 
telling  me  I  was  everything  to  you  one  week,  and  saying  exactly  the 
same  thing  to  another  girl  l^e  next  It  would  be  hard  enough  to  bear 
if  we  were  only  friends,  but  as  sweethearts,  as  husband  and  wife,  it 
would  be  impossible.  No,  Tom,  I  tell  you  the  truth,  I  could  not 
stand  it" 

She  spoke  strongly,  unhesitatingly,  and  for  an  instant  there  flowed 
out  of  her  soft  eyes  that  wild,  fierce  spark,  latent  even  in  these  quiet^ 
humble  natures,  which  is  dangerous  to  meddle  with. 

Tom  did  not  attempt  it.  He  felt  all  was  over.  Whether  he  had 
lost  or  gained,  whether  he  was  glad  or  eorry,  he  hardly  knew. 

"  I'm  not  going  to  take  this  back,  anyhow,"  he  said,  "  fiddling " 
with  the  brooch  ;  and  then  going  up  to  her,  he  attempted,  with  trem- 
bling hands,  to  re-&sten  it  in  her  collar. 

The  familiar  action,  his  contrite  look,  were  too  much.  People 
who  have  once  loved  one  another,  though  the  love  is  dead  (for  love 
can  die),  are  not  able  to  bury  it  all  at  once,  or  if  they  do,  its  pale 
ghost  will  still  come  knocking  at  the  door  of  their  hearts,  "  Let  me 
in,  let  me  in." 

Elizabeth  ought,  I  know,  in  proper  feminine  dignity,  to  have  bade 
Tom  farewell,  without  a  glance  or  a  touch.  But  she  did  not  When 
he  had  fastened  her  brooch,  she  looked  up  in  his  f&miliar  face,  a  sor- 
rowful, wistful,  liugenug  look,  and  then  clung  about  his  neck. 

"  O  Torn,  Tom,  I  was  so  fond  of  you  !" 

And  Tom  mingled  his  tears  with  hers,  and  kissed  her  many  times, 
and  even  felt  his  old  affection  returning,  making  him  half  oblivions 
of  Esther ;  but  mercifully — for  love  rebuilt  upon  lost  fiiith  is  like  a 
house  founded  upon  sands — the  door  opened,  and  Esther  herself 
came  in. 

The  heroine  of  the  story,  however,  is  the  Mistress — not  the 
Maid«  And  we  turn  horn  Elizabeth  to  the  bright  and  resolute 
Hilary  Leaf,  who,  of  the  three  sisters,  is,  we  conclude,  the 
mistress.  Hilary  Leaf  is  a  self-reliant,  energetic  little  woman, 
who  tries  to  keep  school  unsuccessMly,  and  then — a  lesson  to 
many  other  women  under  similar  circumstances — keeps  a  shop 
successfully.  She  is  really  a  very  good  little  thing,  ana  deserves 
a  better  fate  than  to  marry  the  reticent  Scotchman  to  whose  lot 
she  falls. 

Robert  Lyon  and  Hilary  Leaf  have  been  intimately  acquainted, 
and  have  loved  each  other  for  some  years.     At  length  he  leaves 
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England  for  India,  having  first  begged  Hilary  **  to  trust  him'* 
in  his  absence.  No  one  can  be  surprised  that  in  an  absence  of 
ten  years,  during  which  he  corresponds  with  her  sister,  but — 
in  accordance,  we  presume,  with  Scottish  notions  of  propriety — 
never  writes  one  line  to  Hilary,  she  has  many  doubts  as  to 
whether  she  is  to  trust  him  as  a  friend  or  as  a  lover.  The  man 
who  really  loves  a  woman,  and  intends  to  marry  her,  and  yet 
leaves  her  free^  that  is,  imagines  the  possibility  of  her  lovmg 
and  marrying  some  one  else,  must  lack  either  self-respect  or 
true  love,  and  most  probably  both.  Robert  Lyon  could  only 
have  refrained  from  telling  Hilary  that  he  loved  her  and 
asking  her  to  marry  him  when  he  returned  to  England,  for  her 
sake  or  his  own.  Now,  Hilary  would  have  gone  down  on  her 
knees  and  thanked  Qod  for  the  assurance  of  ilobert's  love  any 
and  every  day  of  his  absence;  it  would  have  helped  her  in 
everv  trial  that  she  had  to  endure.  If  he  had  loved  her 
unselfishly  he  would  have  known  this.  Is  it  not  probable  that 
he  actuallv  did  marry  in  India,  and  that  he  returned  a  widower, 
having  left  his  children  to  the  care  of  his  wife's  relatives  in 
India?  If  not,  his  silence  was  neither  true  nor  honest,  nor 
creditable  to  him  as  a  man.  In  fact,  he  has  no  more  heart 
than  a  tailor's  dunmiy.  He  is  no  more  than  a  carved  wooden 
head  on  an  oak  stick,  and  he  has  to  be  kept  carefully  out  of  the 
way  that  the  reader  may  not  see  he  is  a  stick.  He  comes  home, 
however,  and  then  there  can  no  longer  be  any  doubt.  The 
good  little  woman  will  marry  him  after  all,  but  she  cannot  eo 
to  India  and  leave  the  lonely  sister — ^her  only  friend — now  old 
and  feeble.  She  teUs  him  so,  but  the  masculine  element  in 
his  nature,  which  had  apparently  been  dormant  for  fifteen 
years,  revolts,  juid  Hilary  has  every  right  to  the  sympathy  of 
the  reader. 

•*  Robert,  I  want  to  talk  to  you  about  Johanna." 

^  I  guess  what  it  is,''  said  he,  smiling  ;  ^'you  would  like  her  to  go 
oat  to  India  with  us.  Certainly,  if  she  chooses.  I  hope  you  did  not 
suppose  I  should  object)" 

**  No ;  but  it  is  not  that.  She  could  not  go ;  she  would  not  live 
ai  months  in  a  hot  climate ;  the  doctor  tells  me  so.*' 

♦*  You  have  consulted  him  ?" 

'*  Yes,  last  week  ;  confidentially,  without  her  knowing  it.  But  I 
tkou^t  it  right.  I  wanted  to  make  quite  sure  before — ^before.  Oh, 
Bobert-" 

The  grief  of  her  tone  caused  him  to  suspect  what  was  coming. 
He  started. 

^  You  don't  mean  that  %  Oh,  no,  you  cannot !  My  little  womioi 
— my  own  little  woman — she  could  not  be  so  unkind." 
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Hilary  turned  sick  at  heart  The  dim  landscape,  the  bright  skj, 
seemed  to  mingle  and  dance  before  her,  and  Yenns  to  scare  at  her 
with  a  piercing,  threatening,  baleful  lustre. 

'^  Robert,  let  me  sit  down  on  the  bench,  and  sit  70a  beside  me.  It 
is  too  dark  for  people  to  notice  us,  and  we  shall  not  be  very  cold." 

'^  No,  my  darling  /'  and  he  slipped  bis  plaid  round  her  shoulders, 
and  his  arm  with  it. 

She  looked  up  pitifully.  ''Don't  be  vexed  with  me,  Robert^ 
dear ;  I  have  thought  it  all  over  ;  weighed  it  on  every  side  :  nights 
and  nights  I  have  lain  awake,  pondering  what  was  right  for  me  to  do. 
And  it  always  comes  to  the  same  thing." 

"Whatl" 

**  It's  the  old  story,"  she  answered,  with  a  feeble  smile.  " '  I  canna' 
leave  my  minnie.'  There  is  nobody  in  the  world  to  take  care  of 
Johanna  but  me,  not  even  Elizabeth,  who  is  engrossed  in  little  Henry. 
If  I  left  her,  I  am  sure  it  would  kill  her.  And  she  cannot  come  with 
me,  dear!'*  (the  only  fond  name  she  ever  called  him)  "for  these 
three  years — ^you  say  it  need  only  be  three  years — ^you  will  have  to  go 
back  to  India  alone  !" 

Bobert  Lyon  was  a  veiy  good  man  ;  but  he  was  only  a  man,  not 
an  angel ;  and  though  he  made  comparatively  little  show  of  it,  he 
was  a  man  very  deeply  in  love.  With  that  jealous  tenacity  over  his 
treasure,  hardly  blameable,  since  the  love  is  worth  little  which  does 
not  wish  to  have  ii&  object  all  to  itself,  he  had,  I  am  afraid,  contem- 
plated, not  without  pleasure,  the  carrying  off  of  Hilary  to  his  Indian 
home;  and  it  had  cost  him  something  to  propose  that  Johanna  should 
go  too.     He  was  very  fond  of  Johanna  ;  still — 

If  I  tell  what  followed,  will  it  for  ever  lower  Robert  Lyon  in  the 
estimation  of  all  readers  1  He  said  coldly,  "As  you  please,  Hilary," 
rose  up,  and  never  spoke  another  word  till  they  reached  home. 

Mrs.  CrMk's  last  novel,  *  A  Noble  Life,'  is  by  no  means  a 
happy  effort.  It  has  neither  the  interest  nor  the  naerit  of  an 
authorized  biography.  The  original  of  the  'Earl  of  Caim- 
forth'  is  carefully  photographed,  and  is  accurate  in  every 
painfnl  detail :  this  was  unnecessary,  and  ought  to  have  been 
impossible.  The  story,  aa  a  story,  is  too  sha&wy  for  analysis, 
and  does  not  deserve  the  dignity  of  its  two  volumes,  its  broad 
margins,  and  large  type.  But  'Christian's  Mistake,'  which 
preceded  this,  is  a  very  beautiful  stoiv.  The  title  is  rather 
pnzzEng,  and  the  mistake  not  very  obvious.  Chriatian  is  a 
youn^  governess,  the  orphan  child  of  att  unworthy  father,  and  she 
mames  an  elderly  and  respectable  college  don,  a  widower  witk 
two  children,  whom  she  does  not  love.  Of  oonrse  ihi%  is  not  the 
mistake,  if  it  is  anything  it  must  be  called  by  a  stronger  name. 
But  the  Master  of  St.  Bede's  not  only  knows  that  Christian 
does  not  love  him,  but  kno^s  from  letters  which  have  &IIen  into 
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lu8  bands  before  tbej  were  married^  tbat  sbe  bas  felt  a  tran- 
aient  girlisb  affection  for  a  worthless  undergraduate.  Agaih, 
that  the  Master  did  not  return  these  letters  was  something  much 
graver  than  a  mistake.  Ultimately,  however,  the  sister  of  the 
Master's  first  wife  suspect^  a  previous  intimacy  witl^  the  uniler- 
graduate,  and  Christian  has  the  satisfaction  of  an  explanation 
with  her  husband.  There  must  have  been  a  mistake  somewhere, 
but  as  we  have  said  it  is  not  obvious. 

The  author  of  John  Halifax  takes  the  unpromising  material 
of  this  story,  and  it  is  pliant  in  her  hands.  Sbe  does  not  say 
that  younff  girls  should  marry  elderly  men  whom  they  do  not 
love,  but  die  sees  this  as  a  fact,  and  shows  how  a  good  .man  and 
a  good  woman  would  act,  supposing  they  stood  in  this  relation' 
to  each  other.  Dr.  Grey  does  love  nis  young  wife,  therefore  he 
meets  with  no  trials  and  no  difficulties,  and  occupies  a  very 
subordinate  place  in  the  story.  It  is  Christian  whose  life  we 
follow  with  the  keenest  interest.  She  has  ^eat  respect  for  her 
husband,  and  is  very  grateful  for  his  kmdness  to  her,  but 
neitheir. respect  nor  gratitude  guides  her;  it  is  duty  which  is. 
her  watchword.  She  has  undertaken  the  duties  of  wife  and 
step-mother,  and  resolves  to  fulfil  them  righteously.  We  follow 
with  increasing  interest  the  still  calm  figure  of  the  young  wife, 
who  b^rs  so  patiently  all  the  discomjorts  of  her  new  home. 
She  has  to  suffer  insolence  from  servants,  insolence  from  the 
children,  insolence  from  the  sister  of  her  husband's  fir^  wife, 
and  to  bear  with  a  very  exasperating  habit  of  the  Master's,  that 
of  reading  at  meals.  But  die  endures  to  the  end,  emd  so  finds 
with  duty  love,  love  awakened  in  herself,  and  called  forth 
towards  her  from  those  whom  she  serves  so  faithfully.  It  would 
seem  impossible  to  love  the  children — who  are  only  interesting 
in  so  far  as  they  are  disagreeable,  and  yet  they  are  gradually 
brought  under  the  sweet  influence  of  the  young  mother-in-law. 
The  following  extracts  show  some  of  the  difficulties  which  she 
had  to  enooimter : — 

She  took  no  notice  of  what  was  said,  but  merely  desired  the  little 
girl  to  bring  pillows  and  a  footstool,  so  that  she  could  hold  Arthur  as 
easily  as  possible  till  the  doctor  came.  And  then  she  bade  her  take 
off  l^e  diamond  hracelets  and  the  hanging  laces,  and  told  her  where 
to  put  all  this  finely  away;  which  Letitia  accomplished  with  aptitude 
SjOd  neatness. 

"  There,  that  will  do.  Thank  yoti,  my  dear.  You  are  a  tidy 
little  girL    Will  you  come  and  give  me  a  kiss  1 " 

Letitia  obeyed,  though  with  some  hesitation,  and  then  came  and 
stood  by  her  step-mother,  watching  her  intently.    At  last  she  said, 
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••  You  are  crumpling  your  pretty  white  silk  dress.    Won't  that  vex 
you  very  much  t" 

'*  Not  very  much,  if  it  cannot  be  helped."  • 

''That  is  odd.  I  thought  you  liked  fine  clothes,  and  married 
papa  that  he  might  give  you  them.     Phillis  said  so." 

"  Phillis  was  mistaken." 

More  than  that  Christian  did  not  answer ;  indeed,  she  hardly 
took  in  what  the  child  said,  being  fully  engrossed  witii  her  charge. 

Letitia  spoke  again. 

"^re  you  really  sorry  for  Atty?  Aunt  Henrietta  said  you  did 
not  care  for  any  of  us." 

''  Not  care  for  any  of  you  !"  And  almost  as  if  it  were  a  real 
mother's  heart,  Christian  felt  hers  yearn  over  the  poor  pale  face, 
growing  every  minute  more  ghastly. 

*'  I  wonder  where  papa  can  be,  Letitia !  €U>  and  look  for  him* 
Tell  him  to  send  Barker  for  the  doctor  at  once." 

And  then  she  gave  her  whole  attention  to  Arthur,  foigetting  every* 
thing  except  that  she  had  taken  upon  herself  towards  these  childreii, 
all  Uie  duties  and  anxieties  of  motherhood.  How  many — ^perhaps 
none — would  she  ever  win  of  its  joys?  But  to  women  like  her,  duty 
alone  constitutes  happiuess. 

•  •  #  #  • 

''  Titia,"  said  Dr.  Grey,  with  sudden  energy,  as  if  the  iJiou^t  had 
been  brewing  in  his  mind  for  many  minutes,  ''  is  there  not  a  piano  in 
the  drawing-room  %    There  used  to  be." 

''Tea,  and  I  practise  upon  it  two  hours  every  day,"  answered 
Letitia,  with  dignity.  *'But  afterwards  Aunt  Henrietta  locks  it  up 
and  takes  the  key.  She  says  it  is  poor  mamma's  piano,  and.  nobody 
is  to  play  upon  it  but  me." 

As  the  child  said  this  in  a  tone  so  like  Aunt  Henrietta's^  her 
father  looked — as  Christian  had  only  seen  him  look  once  or  twice 
before,  and  thought  there  might  be  circumstances  under  which  any- 
body displeasing  him  would  be  considerably  afraid  of  Dr.  Arnold 
Grey. 

^  Did  you  know  of  this.  Christian  1" 

^  Yes,"  she  answered,  very  softly,  with  a  glance,  half  warning,  half 
entreating,  round  upon  the  children.  "  But  we  will  not  say  anything 
about  it ;  I  never  did,  and  I  h^  rather  not  do  so  now." 

"  I  understand.     We  will  sp^  of  it  another  tima" 

But  he  did  not;  neither  that  night,  nor  for  several  days;  and 
Christian  felt  only  too  thankful  for  lus  silence. 

Sometimes,  when  after  ringing  at  intervab  of  five  minutes  for  some 
trifling  thing,  Barker  had  sent  up  '*  Miss  Gascoigne's  compliments,  and 
the  servants  couldn't  be  spared  to  wait  up-stairs ;"  or  the  cook  had 
apologised  for  deficiencies  in  Arthur^s  dinners,  by  "  Miss  Gascoigne 
wanted  it  for  lunch,"  and  eq)ecially,  when  to  her  various  messages  to 
the  nursery  no  answer  was  ever  returned — sometimes,  it  had  occurred 
to  Christian — gentle  as  she  was,  and  too  fully  engrossed  to  notice  small 
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things — ^that  this  was  not  exactly  the  position  Dr.  Qrey's  wife  ought 
to  ho]d  in  his — and  her— own  house.  Still  she  said  nothing.  She 
trusted  to  time  and  patience.  And  she  had  such  a  dread  of  domestic 
war,  of  a  family  divided  against  itself 

Great  care  has  been  bestowed  on  the  three  women  who  are 
alone  prominent  in  this  story,  Miss  Grey,  Miss  Gascoigne,  and 
Christian.  Miss  Gascoigne,  sister  of  the  first  wife,  is  second 
only  in  interest  to  Christian,  and  is  cleverly  but  very  imperfectly 
sketched.  Like  the  children,  she  is  excessively  disagreeable; 
still,  the  author  assures  us  that — 

It  may  seem  an  odd  thing  to  assert,  and  a  more  diffictdt  thing  still 
to  prove,  but  Miss  Gascoigne  was  not  at  heart  a  bad  woman.  She  had 
a  fierce  temper  and  an  enormous  egotism,  yet  these  two  qualities,  in 
the  strangely  composite  characters  that  one  meets  with  in  life,  are  not 
incompatible  with  many  good  qualities. 

•  •  #  •  # 

Miss  Gascoigne  was  not  a  bad  woman,  only  an  utterly  mistaken 
and  misguided  one.  She  meant  no  harm — ^very  few  people  do  delibe- 
rately mean  harm — ^they  only  do  it.  She  had  set  herself  against  her 
brother-in-law's  marriage— not  in  th^  abstract,  she  was  scarcely  so 
wicked  and  foolish  as  iJ^t ;  but  against  Ids  marrying  this  particular 
woman.  Partly  because  Christian  was  only  a  governess,  with  some- 
what painful  antecedents,  one  who  could  neither  bring  money,  rank, 
nor  position  to  Dr.  Grey  and  his  family,  but  chiefly  because  it  had 
wounded  her  self-love  that  she.  Miss  Gascoigne,  had  not  been  con- 
sulted, and  had  had  no  hand  in  bringing  about  the  marriage. 

Therefore  she  had  determined  to  see  it,  and  all  concerning  it,  in 
the  very  worst  light ;  to  modify  nothing,  to  excuse  nothing.  She 
had  made  up  her  mind  that  things  were  to  be  so-and-so,  and  so-and-so 
they  must  of  necessity  turn  out.  Audi  alteram  partem  was  an  idea 
that  never  occurred,  never  had  occurred,  in  all  her  life,  to  Henrietta 
Gascoigne.  In  fact,  she  would  never  have  believed  there  could  be 
'^another  side,"  since  she  herself  was  not  able  to  behold  it 

We  must  add  the  last  sentences  of  this  book,  because  they 
are  the  key,  not  only  to  this  story,  but  to  every  story  by  the 
author  of  '  John  Halifax.'  '  At  last  this  hope  had  quite  to  be 
let  go,  and  its  substitute  accepted — as  we  most  of  us  have, 
more  or  less,  to  accept  the  will  of  Heaven,  instead  of  our  will, 
and  go  on  our  way  resignedly,  nay  cheerfully,  knowing  that, 
whether  we  see  it  or  not,  all  is  welL' 

Ixxddng  back,  as  we  are  now  able  to  do,  we  find  tliat  this 
author  Jias  insight  only  through  her  sympathy,  and  that  this 
&ct  accounts  at  once  for  her  strength  and  weakness.    She 
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cannot  paint  entlmaiasm,  she  does  not  seek  strength  or  height 
of  character,  but  she  looks  for  goodness.  She  knows  a  good . 
woman  through  and  through,  but  other  women  from,  the  out- 
side only.  It  is  not  that  she  understands  all  women  and  no 
men,  for  she  cannot  delineate  the  internal  life  of  all  women. 
Lady  Caroline  Brithwood  in  'John  Halifax/  is  a  complete 
fidlure.  Miss  Ghiscoime  is  rather,  a  clever  sketch  than  a. 
finished  picture.  At  the  same  time  her  sympathy  with  a  good 
n)an  is  complete  on  the  moral,  but  defective  on  the  intellectual, 
aide,  and  this  deficiency  is  felt  more  in  men  than  in  women, 
because  we  need  to  feel  the  intellect  of  a  man  in  whom,  we 
take  emy  sustained  interest.  An  accurate  delineation  of  chil- 
dren needs  also  intellectual  insight  as  well  as  sympathy ;  they 
are  in  a  stage  of  growth  and  transition,  and  the  physical  and 
intellectual  preponderate.  Aaron  and  Eppie  in  '  Silas  Mamer,' 
Ninna  and  Lillo  in  'Romola/  are  the  perfection  of  children, 
round,  soft,  loveable  realities.  Goodness  in  a  loveable  child  is 
latent  rather  than  developed,  and  it  is  certainly  not  the  only 
attraction  of  childhood. '  But  Mrs.  Craik  must  find  that  or 
nothing  in  children.  The  disagreeable  Atty  and  Titia  are, 
therefore,  spiteful,  ill-natured  grown  people  on  a  small  scale, 
and  the  children  whom  she  depicts  are  such  in  virtue  only  of 
their  using  baby-talk. 

This  lady  lacks  the  deep  and  full  insight  of  George  Eliot ; 
lacks  even  the  knowledge  of  the  outside  look  of  all  ordina^ 
characters,  which  distinguishes  so  many  novelists  of  only 
average  ability.  In  language  she  has  no  wealth  of  poetical 
imagery ;  her  views  are  neither  broad  nor  profound,  she  has  no 
wide  field  of  vision,  and  the  depths  of  spiritual  struggle  are 
imknown  to  her;  but  she  looks  high  into  the  pure  heavens, 
and  points  always  upwards  and  onwards.  All  her  charm  and 
all  her  power  lie  in  this  marvellous  purity  of  moral  tone. 
There  is  no  trifling  with  sin,  no  extenuating  or  making  light 
of  it.  Bight  may  be  painful,  it  may  entail  suffering  and  self- 
denialf  but  it  must  be  done.  Wrons;  must  be  avoided.  The 
petty  meannesses  and  falsehoods  of  society,  and  its  general 
insincerity,  she  never  for  a  moment  tolerates  or  condones. 
Her  good  men  and  women  are  absolutely  honest  and  truthful 
to  their  superiors,  their  equals,  and  their  inferiors.  Surely  we 
have  a  right  to  say  that  such  teaching  has  at  the  present  time 
an  almost  inestimable  value,  and  that  the  'Author  of  John 
Halifax'  is  doing  good  service  both  in  her  generation  and  for 
all  time. 
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Abt.  in (1.)  Auguste  CorrUe  ei  La  FJiUogophU  Positive.     Par 

K  LiTTRK.    Paris  :  Librairie  de  L.  Hachette  et  (?•.     1863. 

(2.)  Notice  sur  VCEuvre  et  9wr  la,  Tie  d^Augvate  ComU.  Par 
le  DocTEUE  RoBDrer.     Paris  :  Librairie  Ridielieu.     1864. 

(3.)  AuguBte  Comte  <md  Fositiviimi,  By  John  Stuaet  Mill. 
London  :  N.  Triibner  and  Co.     1865. 

(4.)  Tlie  Clarification  of  the  Sciences.  To  which  a/re  added^ 
Reasons  for  Dissenting  from  tlve  Philosophy  of  M.  Comte.  By 
H£BBEBT  Spencbr.     London :  Williams  and  Norgate.     1864. 

Wb  do  not  dispute  the  wisdom  or  honesty  of  a  just  eclec- 
ticism. Our  greatest  reformers  and  teachers  have  had  more 
of  the  eclectic  than  of  the  creative  element  in  their  composition. 
We  therefore  feel  that  we  are  at  liberty  to  make  our  selection 
ftoTCi  the  completed  works  of  any  conspicuous  innovator  on 
established  behefs  and  traditional  customs ;  and  while  we  repu- 
diate those  portions  of  them  which  are  obviously  in  collision  with 
common  sense,  or  indisputable  facts,  to  preserve  the  noble 
**  eiiesses  at  truth,'  the  established  discoveries,  or  the  new  methodiSi 
Of  inquiry  which  such  an  author  has  been  fortunately  the  first 
to  offer  to  mankind.  We  are  not  boimd  to  gamer  the  chaff  with 
the  wheat,  to  save  the  quartz  as  well  as  the  gold-dust  of  our 
intellectual  diggings.  In  this  eclectic  spirit  we  therefore  admire, 
the  candour  with  which  Messrs.  J.  S.  Mill  and  E.  Littre,  in  the 
works  named  at  the  head  of  this  article,  and  Mr.  Lewes,  in  the 
'  Fortnightly  Beview/  have  released  themselves  and  their  repur 
tation  from  all  complicity  with  the  speculations  and  theories  of 
the  later  years  of  M.  Auguste  Oomt^  while  they  give  their  un- 
hesitating adhesion  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  '  Cours 
de  PhilosopKe  Positive.'  They  have  maintained  their  right  to 
accept  and  apply  the  method  of  Comte  to  physical  and  social 
science  as  he  applied  it,  and  their  right  to  stand  aloof  and  refuse 
the  guidance  of  '  the  Bacon  of  the  nineteeth  century,'  when, 
according  to  them,  he  deviated  from  his  own  first  principles, 
reversed  his  method,  gave  the  reins  to  his  £&ncy,  feeungs,  and 
self-will,  appealed  to  his  imagination  for  his  facts,  and  lus  love- 
passages  for  an  infallible  revdation  of  the  truth.  They  may  be 
acquitted  of  all  unfair  dealing,  in  seeking,  for  a  while  at  least,  to 
cover  with  »  decent  veil  of  silence  the  shame  of  their  master ;  to 
treat  as  unuttered  the  conclusions  to  which  Comte's  sociological 
law  was  leading  him,  and  to  abstain  from  either  exposition  or 
eritieism  of  the  'BeUgion  id  Humanity.'  ^The  oonspmcy  of 
silence/  with  the  maintenance  of  which,  in  relation  to  his  utter 
pexformoaoesy  M,  Oomto  reproached  his  English  odwrers^  ia>  as 
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Mr.  Mill  honestly  confesses,  *  more  than  sufficiently  explained  by 
'  tenderness  for  his  fame  and  conscientious  fear  of  oringingunde- 
'  served  discredit  on  the  noble  speculations  of  his  earlier  career/ 
Mr.  Mill,  after  a  scathing  scrutiny  of  the  vagaries  of  Oomte's 
later  speculations,  lets  him  down  softly  at  last,  with  the  admis- 
sion that  the  names  of  Leibnitz  and  Descartes,  like  that  of  Comte, 
are  associated  with  '  important  discoveries  and  grand  thoughts, 
'  emd  also  with  some  of  the  most  extravagantly  wild  and  ludi- 
*crously  absurd  conceptions  and  theories  which  were  ever 
'  solemnly  proposed  by  thoughtful  men.'* 

Whatever  truth  was  embodied  in  M.  Oomte's  method  of 
investigation  into  certain  departments  of  fact,  is  added  doubtless 
to  the  sum  of  things,  and  cannot  be  subtracted  from  human 
thought.  The  light  which  he  kindled,  such  as  it  was,  can 
never  be  put  out ;  the  suggestive  hints  that  he  gave  for  the 
study  of  various  sciences  ;  the  conceptions  that  he  formed  of  a 
philosophy  derivable  from  the  genend  principles  involved  in  all 
the  separate  sciences,  and  the  progress  that  he  made  towards 
a  comprehensive  classification  and  hierarchy  of  the  sciences, 
according  to  the  law  of  decreasing  generality,  and  increasing 
complication  in  the  subject  matter,  will  continue  to  afifect  human 
thought  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

TVliile  we. admit  all  this,  within  certain  limitations,  we  at  the 
same  time  maintain  that  the  completed  life  of  a  great  thinker  is 
often  the  best  commentary  on  his  philosophy.  In  agreement  with 
Comte  himself,  and  with  some  more  ardent  of  his  disciples  than 
are  either  Messrs.  Mill,  Lewes,  or  Littr^,  we  believe  that  Positivism 
is  only  partly  understood,  that  no  thorough-going  application  of 
the  method  of  Oomte  has  yet  been  made,  and  that  his  philosophy 
can  not  be  truly  appreciated  until  his  later  speculations  are  dis- 
tinctly appraised.  The  history  of  Auguste  Comte  is,  we  think, 
an  instructive  and  strikins;  corroboration  of  the  views  which  we 
ventured  to  express  in  this  journal  some  twelve  years  ago,  and 
justifies  the  course  we  then  adopted.  It  may  be  'English/ 
'  selfish,'  '  unphilosophical,'  to  estimate  a  new  method  of  in^uir^ 
by  the  solid  advantages,  or  the  personal  consequences  to  which  it 
leads,  but  whatever  hard  names  are  huried  at  the  proceeding,  we 
believe  that  it  is  impossible  to  free  the  mind  from  tne  influence  of 
the  discovery  of  the  close  connection  existing  in  the  mind  of 
their  author  between  the  '  Cours  de  Pkilo8op/Ue  Positive,'  and  the 
'  8t/stime  de  la  Politique  Positive'  -Positivism  loudly  boasts  that 
it  deprives  us  of  nothing  for  which  it  does  not  supply  an 
adequate  substitute.  When,  therefore,  by  a  new  and  lauded 
metnod  of  inquiry  all  that  we  esteem  of  real  or  solid  value  to 
*  '  Augusts  Oomte  and  PositiviBm.'    By  J.  S.  Mill.     Pp.  199,  200. 
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our  hangering  spirits  is  ruthlessly  snatched  from  our  grasp,  and 
trampled  down  into  the  sands  of  the  past ;  when  all  the  majesty 
and  h(diness  and  power  of  Gk>d  ar6  boldly  repudiated ;  when 
the  tenderest  and  most  sacred  names  and  things  are  treated  as 
chimeras  of  our  imagination ;  when  sin  is  ridiculed  and  pardon 
becomes  impossibfe ;  when  the  soul  herself  is  frittered  away  into 
a  nexus  of  powers  and  faculties  without  centre  or  reality ;  when 
immortality,  with  all  its  fears  and  hopes,  is  transmuted  into  the 
memorial  engraved  on  our  tombstone,  or  the  subjective  appre- 
ciation yielded  to  our  manes  by  the  *  Positivist  Society ;'  wnen 
all  the  glorious  tremor  of  our  spirit  in  view  of  the  imseen,  all 
the  divine  communion  of  the  hdy  with  their  Gbd  is  compensated 
for,  by  what  appears  to  us  to  be  a  fetichistic  commemoration  of 
the  dead,  and  ail  the  religious  experience  of  the  church  of  the 
living  God  is  explained  away  as  a  dream  of  effete  theology; 
when  morals  are  substituted  for  religion  and  the  'Supreme 
Being'  of  the  new  faith  and  love  is  asserj^ed  to  be  the  entire 
race  of  man,  past,  present,  and  future— a  conception  which,  in 
the  Positivist  sense,  can  only  be  formulated  by  minds  that  have 
passed  through  a  laborious  scientific  training ;  when  the  entire 
systematisation  of  the  new  faith,  hope,  and  love  is  so  ine&bly 
absurd,  impractical,  and  inconsistent,  that  its  most  moderate 
expounders  are  compelled  constantly  to  assure  their  readers  that 
they  are  not  joking,  and  are  really  anxious  to  be  fair  to  the 
distinguished  man  who  offered  it  to  the  world  :*  -  we  are  fain  and 
forced  to  ask  whether  there  is,  or  is  not,  any  close  or  immediate 
connection  between  the  calm  and  dispassionate  theories  of  the 
philosophic  Comte  and  the  wild  dreams  of  the  Pontiff  Comte. 
Some  of  his  disciples  would  have  us  believe  that  there  is  no  such 
connection ;  that  we  may  be  thankful  for  the  one  and  despise 
the  other ;  that  the  one  is  true,  and  that  the  other  is  premature 
and  false ;  ihsX  the  one  follows  the  objective  and  relative  method 
of  inquiry,  and  that  the  other  follows  the  subiective,  dogmatic, 
and  absolute  method ;  that  the  one  is  the  chUd  of  the  Baconian 
and  inductive  philosophy,  and  the  other  the  ofiEspring  of  a 
diseased  and  weened  intellect,  a  retrograde,  inconsistent,  and 
one-sided  view  of  human  affitirs ;  that  the  one  reveals  a  mind 
delivered  from  the  trammels  of  self,  communing  with  facts, 
classifying  sciences  and  generalising  phenomena ;  and  that  the 
other  reveals  a  brain  driven  back  and  in  upon  itself,  spinning  a 
universe  out  of  its  own  medulla  oblongata ^  and  perhaps  presenting 
the  most  amazing  specimen  of  self-importance  and  overweening 
vanity  that  the  world  has  ever  seen.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  are  disciples  of  M.  Oomte,  among  whom  Dr.  Bobinet  and 
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Mr.  CkmgreYe  oontpicuooaly  fig^ure,  who  not  only  embrace  dl  tliis 
self-aosertion  as  a  new  reugion,  bat  maintain  that  it  was  the 
original  intention  of  Oomte  to  advance  it;  that  the  germs  of 
the  whole  absurdity  are  laid  deep  down  in  his  system,  that  the 
philosophy  of  the  sciences  is  a  mere  parenthesis  in  this  general 
scheme;  that  from  the  first  he  aimed  at  the  formation  of  a 
demonstrable  futh,  and  saw  the  profoimd  necessity  of  attending 
to  the  subjective  inspirations  of  the  a&ctions,  of  even  sub- 
ordinating the  intellect  to  the  decisions  of  the  heart,  and  of 
effecting  the  true  synthesis  of  human  faculties  in  the  creation 
not  only  of  the  sociological  law  which  is  to  interpret  all 
history,  but  of  the  transcendental  concept  of  the  Orand-etre,  who 
is  to  inspire  and  respond  to  those  affections. 

It  is  our  belief  that  Messrs.  Robinet  and  Conffreve  are  nearer 
to  the  truth  than  are  some  of  the  more  sober  and  less  enthusiastio 
followers  of  Comte.  They  are  not  utterly  blind  to  a  truth  which 
was  revealed  at  last  to  Comte,  that  the  theobgic  stage  is  after  all 
a  fundamental  one ;  that  man  must  worship ;  that  whether  their 
science  can  formulate  it  or  not,  whether  Comte's  position  is  a 
mortal  blow  at  positive  philosophy  or  is  not,  man  will  find  or  make 
an  object  of  worship,  reverence,  and  love ;  that  if  the  bleeding 
roots  of  our  nature  are  torn  from  their  resting-place,  they 
will  fasten  and  cling  to  any  miserable  fetich,  batten  on  any 
spongy  morass,  eagerly  close  with  any  offers  of  nutrition  and 
sustenance,  rather  than  wither  lunong  the  icebergs  of  those 
impressive  laws  of  changeless  sequence ;  that  if  Comte  did  not 
offer  his  miserable  makeshifts  of  religious  cons(dation,  outraged 
human  nature  would  soon  avenge  its  cruel  bereavements  in  some 
other  fashion ;  that  if  the  Positivist  Society  or  Church  did  not  rush 
into  the  breach,  the  broken  heart  of  man,  still  ^  hungering  for 
eternity,'  and  crying  for  its  Father  and  for  peace,  would  close 
with  anv  substitute  for  its  rifled  treasures  rather  than  go  frantic 
upon  atheistic  law.  These  men  see  with  a  deeper  philosophy 
than  the  English  sensational  sceptics  can  'do,  that  the  jubiWt 
chorus  of  satisfaction  with  which  modem  Positivists  are  striving 
to  drive  God  from  his  creation,  and  from  all  human  affairs,  and 
virtually  to  make  their  own  magnificent  minds  the  measure  of 
all  things,  supposing  it  to  be  successful,  could  end  only  in  a 
re-itineration  of  old  Paganisms  and  the  creation  of  a  new 
mythology.  We  believe  that  Comte's  melancholy  and  ghastly 
systematisation  of  the  affective  powers  of  man,  and  his  creation, 
as  he  thought,  of  a  new  priesthood,  new  sacraments,  a  new 
Pantheon,  a  new  Calendar,  a  new  Trinity,  a  new  Virgin  Mother, 
show  that  the  progress  of  opinion  in  tms  direction  can  end  only 
in  a  renewal  of  me  Saturnalia  of  the  latter  days  of  Roman 
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paganism.  Treme(ndoTi8  reaction  must  ensue  if  tiie  religious 
nature  of  man  ever  tries,  o(n  any  grand  scale,  to  commit  suicide ; 
the  convulsions  wrought  by  the  slow  poison  of  Pyrrhoi^m  are 
not  likely  to  be  'less  violetnt  now  than  in  other  great  crises  of 
human  history.  K  the  Europe  of  the  nineteenth  century  should 
cry,  *  Let  us  eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die/  the  fear,  the 
license,  the  audacity,  the  devil  let  loose  &om  hell,  are  not  likely 
ta  be  less  vehement  than  they  were  in  Alexandria,  or  Rome,  or 
Corinth,  or  Paris,  in  days  which  are  never  to  be  recalled  without 
a  blush. 

In  Mr.  Mill's  eloquent  and  candid  exhibition  of  the  presump- 
tion and  absurdity  to  which  the  ^  foi  demontrie*  and  the 
'  fumteau  aacerdocey  led  the  remarkable  man,  whose  writings  and 
life  are  now  occuppng  our  attention,  he  shows  that  the  tyrannous 
and  tremendous  authority  with  which  Comte  would  invest  the 
supreme  Pontiff  of  the  regenerated  humanity,  the  limit  he 
'  wofdd  be  entitled  to  place  on  the  vagaries  of  the  human  intel- 
lect^ the  bold  repressions  by  the  same  omniscient  individual  of 
all  insurrection  of  the  mind  against  the  heart  would  create 
a  spiritual  tyranny  more  complete  than  was  ever  dreamed  of  W 
Innocent  III.,  or  Greeory  the  VII.,  by  Mahomet,  or  any  of  his 
caliphs.  Let  us  not  be  misunderstood :  if  the  Positive  Philo- 
sophy were  proved  to  be  an  accurate  and  final  exhibition  of  the 
truth,  not  merely  about  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  physics  and 
chemistry,  but  about  the  human  and  social  life  and  national 
development  of  mankind,  and  if  it  appeared  on  intrinsic 
grounds  that  there  was  nothing  for  it,  but  to  accept  the  cerebral 
theory  of  Gall,  and  the  sociological  law  of  Comte,  as  the  final 
expression  of  human  knowledge  in  which  all  the  mysteries  of 
conscience  and  religious  life  were  to  find  their  solution,  we 
might  wring  our  hands  in  despair  over  the  misery  of  existence, 
and  look  widi  languid  interest,  though  critical  eye,  on  the  dreams 
of  thePoeitivistSociety.  Thenjudging  for  ourselves  of  the  wisdom 
of  this  ^enfant  terrible*  of  the  French  devolution,  criticising,  with 
littr^  and  Comte,  the  Politique  Positive  by  the  light  of  Positive 
Philosophy,  we  might  not,  on  this  supposition  be  justified  in 
looking  for  the  conseouences  and  sequeke  of  a  system,  or  in  esti- 
mating the  latter  by  the  former.  However,  that  is  not  the  whole 
case:  we  maintain  that  the  Positive  Philosophy  is  not  proved  to 
be  true ;  that  the  creation  of  the  absurdities  of  the  *  Religion  of 
Humanity,'  is  proof  and  admission  that  the  Positive  Philosophy 
is  a  scientific  failure;  that  on  the  close  examination  of  one  who 
knows  it  best,  it  has  been  seen  to  leave  out  of  consideration  a 
vast  emd  infinitely  important  element  of  human  thought ;  that  it 
is  therefore  essentially  defective ;  that  it  utterly  fails  to  do  what 
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it  prefends  to  do ;  that  it  does  not  goHeraliae  the  main  fiacti  of 
human  life  and  consciousness,  and  that  it  inyites  eyeiy  miserable 
man  who  has  accepted,  or  been  brow-beaten  by  its  professions,  to 
imitate  the  wild  dream  of  the  greatest  PositiYist  Fhilosopher  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  It  is  with  this  conviction  of  the  yalue 
of  M.  Gomte's  supplement  to  his  great  work  that  we  propose  to 
devote  a  few  pases  not  to  the  examination  of  his  theories,  for 
that  has  been  dready  done  by  us  on  previous  occasions,  but  to 
furnish  our  readers  with  the  salient  points  in  the  life  of  the 
remarkable  man  who  has  already  been  so  often  mentioned. 

In  the  present  state  of  the  literature  of  the  subject,  this  is 
not  an  easy  task.  Diametrically  opposite  opinions  are  advanced 
with  some  acrimony  by  the  biographers  of  Gomte,  and  a  very 
different  estimate  is  put  by  each  of  them,  upon  some  of  the 
most  <  fundamental  facts,  and  important  circumstances  they 
relate.  Both  of  them  agree  to  invest  the  brow  of  their  hero 
with  a  crown  of  mystic  glory,  and  both  educe  from  the  painful 
commonplace  and  aggravated  disappointments  of  his  literary 
career,  a  title  to  the  sentimental  homage  of  mankind.  One 
almost  sickens  to  read  that — *  He  would  doubtless  have  failed  to 
'  realise  one  element  in  the  glory  of  the  Founder  of  the  universal 
'  religion  if  he  had  not  also  oeen  crowned  with  the  aureole  of 

*  calamity,  if  he  had  not  drunk  to  the  dregs  the  bitter  cup  of 
^social  injustice  in  which  the  gall  of  treachery  had  been  so 

*  largely  interfused.'*  But  neither  M.  Littre  nor  Dr.  Bobinet 
have  convinced  us  of  Comte's  title  as  a  man  to  our  unhesitating 
sympathy  or  admiration.  Some  of  the  great  enemies  of 
established  faith,  however  much  we  may  have  mourned  over  the 
misdirection  of  their  powers,  and  may  be  ready  to  challenge  and 
refute  liieir  conclusions,  have  yet  conciliated  our  respect,  and 
almost  inspired  our  reverence.  Such  men  as  Pelagius  and 
Spinoza,  to  say  nothing  of  certain  religious  fanatics  and  great 
innovators  on  popular  belief  and  established  religion,  have 
displayed  a  moral  courage,  an  heroic  endurance,  a  quiet  calm,  a 
charity  and  sobriety  of  judgment  which  have  given  them  an 
enduring  place  in  the  affections  and  thoughts  of  mankind ;  but 
after  reading  Dr.  Robinet's  enthusiastic  and  sustained  pane- 
gyric, M.  Littre's  broken-hearted  musings,  and  Mr.  Lewes'  out- 
spoken and  generous  words,  we  cannot  get  up  any  warm  sym- 
pathy towards  the  angular  individual  who,  from  his  boyhood  to 
his  grave,  seems  to  us  the  most  memorable  example  of  self- 
sufficiency  and  censorious  judgment,  of  whom  we  ever  read. 
He  was  ai^)alled  at  the  ignorance  and  audacity  of  all  who 
differed  from  him,  and  had  most  unhesitating  condemnations  for 

*  *■  Notice  8ur  la  Vie  d*Augaste  Oomte/  par  Dr.  Bobinet,  p.  170. 
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all  wbo  ta*od  on  his  toes,  or  stood  in  his  light.  The  straggles  of 
the  lonely  artist,  the  briefless  barrister,  and  the  disappointed 
poet^  can  often  draw  out  all  our  sy]]^mthies ;  but  the  mode  in 
which  Oomte  assessed  modem  society  for  the  minimum  of 
salary  which  he  ought  to  accept  from  the  universe  for  the  great 
service  he  had  done  it,  excites  more  of  irritation  than  com- 
passion :  and  more  of  contempt  than  either. 

The  mode  in  which  he  refers  to  events  in  his  personal  history, 
as  illustrative  of  fundamental  principles  of  truth,  philosophy^ 
and  rdigion,  should,  we  think,  be  hidden  by  his  followers  from 
all  exoteric  eves.  He  treats  the  true  revelation  to  the  world  of 
the  relation  between  the  intellect  and  the  affections,  as  coin- 
cident wiUi  his  love  affitirs,  and  explains  the  little  matter  of  the 
sacraments  to  his  bien  aimie  by  referring  to  the  period  in  his 
life  when  he  abstained  fi*om  coffee,  wine,  and  tobacco;*  while 
he  hopes  to  make  the  whole  world  mourn  the  death  of  Mme.  de 
Yaux,  because  he  did  not  arrive  in  time  to  ask  her  a  question 
about  the  object  of  worship  which  was  accessible  to  woman. f 
Peculiarities  like  these,  though  highly  diverting  to  unsympa- 
thising  Christians,  are  at  the  same  time  accompamed  by  so  many 
dreary  reiterations  of  favourite  ideas  of  exaggerated  value,  that 
th^  do  not  contribute  to  the  impressiveness  of  the  biography. 

The  life  of  Comte  hardly  repays  the  diligent  study  neces- 
sary to  comprehend  it,  and  even  when  comprehended,  it  does 
not  creatly  augment  his  claim  to  the  gratitude  or  homage  of 
mankind.  Isidore  Aug^te  Marie  Franfois-Xavier  Comte, — 
stumble  not,  eentle  reader,  over  this  catalogue  of  cognomina, 
the  subject  of  the  present  remarks,  was  placed  by  his  parents 
under  the  protection  of  a  constellation  of  human  notabilities, 
and  bore  fit>m  his  baptism  an  ambitious  accumulation  of  names 
redolent  of  many  associations,  and  some  variety  of  mental  and 
moral  influences.  I.  A.  M.  F.  X  Comte  was  bom  at  Montpellier, 
in  the  year  1798,  and  in  his  early  youth  was  educated  in  the 
college  of  his  native  town.  From  the  first  he  displayed  extra- 
ordinary quickness  of  apprehension,  and  independence  of 
thought,  and  though  amenable  to  the  advice  of  those  instructors, 
whose  mental  calibre  he  appreciated,  he  was  early  brought  into 
collision  with  constituted  authorities,  and  refused  to  submit  to 
any  rule  which  was  not  as  he  thought,  either  moral  or  intellec- 
tuaL  We  find  him  p^mitted  to  deliver  a  whole  course  of 
math^natical  lectures,  at  an  age  when  ordinary  children  have 
scarcely  mastered  the  first  bodk  of  Euclid,  thus  employing  the 

•  '  Vie  d*Auguflte  Comte.'    Par  Dr.  Eobinet,  p.  212. 
t  *  Diflcours  BUT  rEnsemble  de  Positirisme,  SjrstSme  de  Politique  Posi- 
thre/  i«  266;  see  also  pp.  248,  264,  265. 
Ko.  Lxzxyn.  r 
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year  which  elapsed  between  his  examination  for  the  Polytechnic 
school  and  his  attainment  of  the  age  at  which  it  was  possible 
for  him  to  matriculate  as  a  student.  This  event  took  place  in 
1814.  Before  he  reached  his  eighteenth  year,  our  young  hero 
headed  a  rebellion  against  a^ripititeur  of  the  school,  and  for  this 
act  of  insubordination  was  sent  home  to  chew  the  cud  of  his 
own  reflections,  and  commence  business  as  a  mathematical 
teacher  on  his  own  account.  During  this  period  he  was  on  the 
verge  of  obtaining  an  appointment  to  a  school  which  was  to 
be  fashioned  in  the  United  States  on  the  basis  of  the  Ecole 
Polytechnique.  The  idea  was  never  realized;  and  Augusta 
Gomte  did  not  become  an  American  citizen.  It  is  almost  worth 
while  to  speculate  on  the  possible  effect  which  American  institu-* 
tions,  American  freedom  of  speech,  of  worship  and  religious 
thought  might  have  had  upon  nim.  Whether  his  vanity  would 
have  risen  to  the  emergency,  whether  his  speculations  would 
have  been  materially  different  in  tone,  whether  the  Catholic 
Hierarchy  would  have  seemed  to  him  the  masterpiece  of  human 
wisdom,  which  it  afterwards  became  in  his  eyes,  whether  his 
almost  delirious  love  of  systematization  would  have  been  modi- 
fied by  the  freer  and  more  liberal  atmosphere  which  pervades 
an  Anglo-Saxon  community,  and  whether  his  ambition  to  found 
the  universal  religion  would  have  given  to  his  Positivist  Church 
dimensions  at  ail  comparable  with  the  Mormon  Theocracy  we 
cannot  say ;  but,  upon  the  whole,  we  think  it  better  that  he  was 
submitted  at  this  critical  epoch  of  his  life  to  the  repressive 
influences  of  the  Bourbon  restoration. 

The  history  of  Comte  from  this  time  onwards,  seems  to  us 
to  have  been  the  record  of  short-lived  friendships,  disdainful 
quarrels,  and  angry  separations.  For  three  weeks  he  was  the 
secretary  of  Casimir  Perrier,  but  this  was  a  relation  that  his 
hatred  of  authority  did  not  allow  him  to  brook.  In  1818,  when 
he  was  twenty  years  of  age,  he  came  for  awhile  under  the  influ- 
ence of  M.  Saint  Simon,  and  though  it  became  tolerably  evident 
that  the  principles  of  thought  most  characteristio  of  the  philoso- 
phical systems  of  these  two  men  were  radically  diverse, — and 
M.  Littr^  has,  we  think,  demonstrated  the  fundamental  dif- 
ferences between  them — ^yet,  misunderstandings  of  a  moral 
and  social  kind,  created  a  premature  rupture  between  the  master 
and  his  disciple,  and  led  Comte  greatly  to  exaggerate  what  he 
calls,  'La  funeste  liaison  a  travers  laquelle  s'accomplit  mon 
'debut  spontane,'  and  to  estimate  his  'rencontre  avec  Saint 
Simon,'  as  a  calamity  without  compensation.  According  to 
M.  Littr^,  the  two  speculators  were  very  much  attached  to  each 
other,  but  from  the  position  of  pupil,  Comte  rose  to  be  master; 
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and  haTing  struck  out  what  he  termed  his  theory  of  the  socio* 
logic  laws,  became  decidedly  disagreeable,  and  often,  in  the 
opinion  of  Madame  Comte  confounded  his  master  in  argument.  It 
is  grimly  amusing  to  find  that  one  matter  in  dispute  between  them 
was  the  following :  whether  savans  or  artists  (that  is,  whether 
Comte  or  Saint  Simon)  should  occupy  the  first  or  the  second  rank 
in  the  coming  age  of  gold  ? !  Saint  Simon's  views  of  the  supreme 
dignity  and  sovereignty  of  *  labour '  led  to  a  still  wider  divergence 
which  appeared  to  the  world  in  1824.  The  publication  in  Saint 
Simon's  '  Gatechisme  des  Industriels'  of  the  first  volume  of  the 
^Syst^me  du  Politique  Positive/  in  1822,  and  that  under  a 
general  title,  which  obscured  the  authorship,  sorely  annoyed 
young  Comte,  and  when  in  1824  Saint  Simon  wanted  to  per- 
petuate the  same  subordination,  the  rupture  between  the  two  was 
complete.  In  the  curious  documents  published  by  Littr^  (p.  24), 
Comte  accuses  Saint  Simon  of  thinking  that  he  having  dis- 
covered certain  ideas,  it  had  become  the  dutr  and  business  of 
other  people  simply  to  develop  them  more  fully,  giving  a  new 
illustration  of  the  keenness  with  which  we  all  discern  our  own 
£Etults  in  the  mirror  of  other  lives.  It  was  not  until  the  year 
1825,  that,  freed  from  the  influence  of  Saint  Simon,  he  is  sup- 
posed to  have  fully  grasped  the  idea  of  the  Positive  Philosophy. 

On  the  29th  of  February,  1826,  his  marriage  with  MUe. 
Caroline  Massin  took  place.  The  marriage  was  a  civil  contract 
only,  arising  from  Gomte's  intense  repugnance  to  any  theological 
belief,  and  his  repudiation  of  all  ecclesiastical  ceremony  or  con- 
secration. It  is  difficult  to  fathom  the  mysteries  of  this  marriage, 
and  it  would  be  indelicate  to  adjudicate  as  yet  between  the 
extreme  views  set  forth  by  his  two  biographers.  M.  Littre  speaks 
of  passionate  love,  and  even  quotes  sentimental  passages  from 
their  correspondence ;  he  recounts  the  self-sacrificing  afiection 
and  devoted  service  rendered  by  Madame  Comte  to  her  husband, 
attributes  his  restoration  from  mental  malady  to  her  unremitting 
and  enthusiastic  attentions,  endeavours  to  prove  that  even  after 
the  separation  between  them,  Comte  wrote  to  her  in  terms  of 
profound  respect ;  and,  since  his  death,  M.  Littr^  has  attempted, 
though  without  success,  to  procure  funds  for  her  maintenance 
from  devout  Positivists.  But  it  is  thus  that  Dr.  Robinet  describee 
the  same  transaction  : — 

'At  the  age  of  twenty-seven  years,  when  in  the  full  exulta- 
'  tion  of  his  career  as  innovator,  out  before  he  had  reconstituted 
'  morality  upon  Positive  bases,  the  unfortunate  young  philosopher 
'  struck  upon  one  of  the  most  dangerous  rocks  that  obstruct  the 
'  vovage  of  life.  In  spite  of  his  family  who  appealed  to  his 
'  filial  deference,  in  spite  of  society  which  requires  congruity 
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*  in  saoli  a  Tinioiiy  lie  oontraoted  the  unhappy  marriage  which 
'  filled  the  remaioder  of  his  life  with  misery  and  regrets.    On 

*  the  29th  of  February,  1825,  without  any  consecration  but  the 
'municipal  registration,  without  any  help  save  that  of  the 

*  official  witnesses,  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  his  father  and 
'  family,  he  married  the  woman  to  whom  he  seemed  to  be  drawn 
'  on  as  by  a  fatal  spell.  Too  implicit  confidence  in  the  power 
'  of  his  heart,  and  too  rigorous  a  feeling  against  the  venerable 
'  prejudices  of  his  home,  betrayed  iiim  into  this  &tal  mistake, 
'  the  only  serious  fault  of  his  whole  life,  the  consequences  of 
'  which  pursued  him  even  beyond  the  grave.'* 

This  last  statement  of  Robinet  is  d^ended  in  the  dose  of  his 
volume,  '  Le  Positivisme  aprte  Gomte,'  by  details  on  which  we 
do  not  here  enter.  M.  Littr^  took  Mme.  Comte's  view  of  the 
treatment  of  her  marriage  in  "her  husband's  will,  and,  we  pre^ 
sume,  agreed  with  her  in  the  course  she  adopted ;  and  he  shows 
in  his  volume,  in  more  places  than  one  {vide  p.  443),  that  Comte 
could  be  uncandid  in  the  account  he  rendered  of  the  disagree* 
ments  which  took  place  between  him  and  his  wife. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  following  year,  having  pub- 
lished one  or  two  brochures  in  the  Produetiur,  and  encountered 
some  pecuniary  difficulties  arising  from  the  somewhat  prosaio 
proceeding  of  buying  too  expensive  furniture,  and  from  travelling 
to  Montpellier,  '  en  grand  Seigneur,'  he  commenced  a  course  of 
lectures  in  the  Rue  du  Faubourg  Montmarlx'e.  He  proposed  in 
this  course  to  give  a  dogmatic  exposition  of  the  Positive 
Philosophy;  and  many  distinguished  men,  including  Humboldt, 
De  Blainville,  Poinsot,  and  other  celebrities,  were  among  his 
auditors.  This  course  was  completed  in  the  year  1829,  but 
between  these  two  dates  the  most  terrible  calamitv  that  can 
befall  a  human  intellect  prostrated  and  suq)ended  all  his  powers. 
Of  this  we  desire  to  speak  with  profound  ^frmpathy.  M.  Littr6 
has  ffiven  us  a  most  elaborate  account  of  this  *  maladie  men- 
tale  ;  how  bad  digestion,  melancholy  thoughts,  vexation  with 
his  friends,  intense  irritation  arising  from  unacknowledged 
plagiarisms  of  his  grand  ideas,  sleeplessness  and  angry  threats, 
produced,  at  length,  on  his  overwrought  and  excit^  brain  the 
grievous  calamity,  mental  aberration.  Our  author  details  the 
strange  complications  arising  from  the  treatment  that  Comte 
received  under  these  circumstances ;  how  his  mother  wanted  to 
abstract  him  from  the  care  and  treatment  of  M.  Esquirol,  took 
no  notice  of  his  wife,  spoke  of  her  as  '  the  woman  with  whom 
he  had  lived,'  strained  every  nerve  to  put  him  into  a  religious 
house,  and  sought  to  secure  an  'interdiction'  for  this  purpose. 

•  'Vie  d'A.  Ck)mte.'    Par  Dr.  Eobinet,  p.  163. 
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Eagerljr  as  this  project  was  contriyed  by  the  mother,  it  was 
eminently  distastefal  to  Madame  Auguste  Comte^  whose  intense 
alarm  at  the  disastrous  consequences  to  her  husband  of  the  ulti- 
mate removal  of  the  interdict  by  a  judicial  act,  led  her  with 
some  finesse  and  great  energy  to  save  him  from  such  degrada- 
tion. The  oonsequence  was  that  M.  Esquirol  refused  to  give 
him  up  to  any  but  his  wife.  The  father  and  mother  of  Comte 
regarded  his  malady  as  an  infliction  from  God,  in  consequence 
of  his  left-handed  marriage.  Their  conduct  on  this  occasion  is 
ascribed  by  M.  Littre  to  the  motive  of  religious  fanaticism, 
which  he  deems  sufficient  to  explain,  if  not  to  palliate  it.  A 
most  astounding  letter  from  M.  de  BlainviUe  is  given,  which 
details  all  the  circumstances  as  they  came  under  his  own  eye, 
and  in  which  he  admits  to  Madame  Oomte,  for  her  advantage, 
that  he  had  told  several  egregious  lies  about  her  husband's 
disease  in  order  to  secure  the  proposed  interdiction.  We  are 
next  favoured  with  a  recitation  of  all  the  distress  and  annoy- 
ance which  Madame  Comte  suffered  from  her  mother-in-law, 
imder  the  advice  of  two  confessors,  and  with  a  description  of  the 
scene  in  which  poor  bewildered  Comte  was  entrapped  into  a 
religious  marria^  in  a  private  chamber,  a  scene  wmch  revolts 
us  by  its  absurdity,  and  assumes  quite  tragic  proportions  from 
the  bad  taste  of  the  priest  and  the  madness  of  the  bridegroom. 
Strange  to  say,  the  celebrated  Abbe  de  Lamennais  had  coun- 
selled the  mother  of  Comte  to  this  preposterous  step,  under  the 
hope  of  winning  back  to  the  Catholic  Church  a  powerfrd 
thmker,  and  an  honest  revolutionary.  We  need  scarcely 
say  that  it  produced  an  aggravation  of  the  cerebral  malady. 
While  the  priest  was  prosing,  Comte  was  blaspheming. 
There  was  perhaps  'method  in  his  madness,'  for  he  added  to 
his  signature  the  names  Brutus  Bonaparte,  names  which  he 
held  in  abhorrence  as  those  of  men  who  had  arrested  the  tide 
of  human  progress.  Scarcely  can  we  restrain  a  shiver  of  horror, 
at  such  a  grmt  travesty  of  the  most  solemn  sanctions  of  our 
holy  faith. 

Some  compensation,  however,  followed  this  tragic  occurrence, 
in  the  assistance  rendered  by  Comte's  father  to  his  son  and 
daughter-in-law,  and  in  the  free  scope  henceforth  granted  to 
Madame  Auguste  Comte,  for  the  exercise  of  her  thoughtful 
care  and  tmhampered  and  unremitting  attention  to  the  invalid. 
Thus  the  philosopher  was  saved  by  the  judicious  treatment  of 
his  wife  from  the  more  aggravated  forms  of  the  disease,  but 
suffered  a  profound  collapse  of  all  his  powers.  His  melancholy 
was  intense,  at  tin^s  leading  him  to  meditate  suicide.  Onoe 
he  plunged  from  the  Pont  des  Arts  into  the  Seine,  but  was 
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rescued  by  one  of  the  Royal  Guards.  After  this  he  more 
rapidly  advanced  to  convalescence,  the  details  of  which  are 
recounted  by  M.  Littr6,  who  concludes  with  these  words  :  *  Tons 
'ceux  qui,  disciples  de  la  Philosophic  Positive,  en  retirent 
'  joumeUement  profit  pour  la  conduite  de  leur  intelligenoe  et 

*  de  leur  cceur  sont  reievables  k  Mdme.  Comte,  sans  qui  une 
'^rande  lumiere  s^eteignait  pr^matur^ment  sous  les  fatality 

*  de  la  maladie/  and  he  gives  quite  sufficient  proof  of  his  asser- 
tion ;  but  M.  Robinet  in  relating  the  same  circumstances, 
attributes  the  cure  entirely  to  the  conduct  of  Comte's  mother, 
implies  that  she  never  left  him  until  he  was  virtually  restored, 
and  hints  that  the  modifying  conduct  of  his  wife  led  to  his 
attempted  suicide.  We  do  not  pretend  to  adjudicate  on  this 
delicate  subject. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  year  1828,  Comte  resumed  his  public 
instructions  and  the  oral  exposition  of  his  philosophical  ^stem, 
and  between  the  years  1830  and  1842  he  published  the  six 
volumes  of  his  'dours  de  Philosophie  Positive.'  We  do  not 
undervalue  the  amazing  comprehensiveness  of  this  classification 
of  human  thought,  nor  do  we  fSeul  to  appreciate  the  luminous 
suggestions  which  accompany  the  exposition  and  link  together 
the  various  branches  of  scientific  knowledge.  But  we  are  far 
from  giving  to  Comte  the  place  which  many  of  his  admirers 
claim  for  him  in  the  development  of  what  he  termed  Positive 
Philosophy,  or,  indeed,  from  admitting  the  truth  of  any  of  those 
capital  positions  of  his  which  have  a  savour  of  strict  originality. 
M.  Littr6  rests  the  fame,  and  grounds  the  reputation  of  ms 
great  master  on  the  three  following  doctrines : — the  hierarchy  of 
me  sciences ;  the  separation  of  the  abstract  from  the  concrete 
in  science ;  and  the  relatiye  character  of  all  human  knowledge. 
The  first  and  third  of  these  positions  is  greatly  affected  by  what 
is  termed  our  philosopher's  discovery  of  the  great  sociologic 
law,  which  is,  that  all  human  knowledge  passes,  or  will  pass, 
with  greater  or  less  rapidity  through  three  stages,  the  first  of 
which  is  termed  the  theological  stage,  in  which  the  human  mind 
refers  all  phenomena  to  the  arbitrary  action  of  supernatural  and 
personal  powers,  culminating  at  length  in  the  conception  of  one 
supreme  and  universally  present  Deity;  the  second,  in  which 
the  supernatural  powers  are  replaced  by  self-evolved  conceptions 
of  impersonal  entities,  and  hence  is  termed  the  metaphysical ; 
the  third  and  final  stage  is  that  in  which  the  mind  is  content  to 
renounce  all  inquiry  into  cause,  and  devotes  itself  exclusively  to 
the  observation  and  classification  of  phenomena.  Now,  even 
M.  Littr^  himself  is  dissatisfied  with  the  completeness  of  this 
much- vaunted  classification,  and  urges,  with  some  plausibility. 
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that  neither  the  industrial,  moral,  nor  aesthetic  derelopment  of 
society  is  entirely  included  under  this  scientific  generalization. 
He  goes.on  to  show  that  the  development  of  the  human  race 
takes  four  periods  corresponding  with  four  periods  in  the  deve- 
lopment of  each  individual,  and  adds  these  tnree  little  (!)  matters 
of  development  in  order  to  complete  the  sociologic  theory  of 
his  Master ;  then,  adopting  the  tone  of  dogmatism  learned  in 
the  same  school,  he  virtually  addresses  his  young  friends,  the 
philosophers  of  Europe,  thus :  *  If  vou  want  to  study  sociology, 
and  to  complete  what  Gomte  len  unfinished,  I,  who  have 
thought  the  subject  well  over^  assure  you  that  you  can  only 
succeed  as  you  take  my  hint,  and  expound  my  ideas  passim. 
Buckle  to  your  work,  unfold  my  penetrating  and  fertile  con- 
ceptions, and  when  you  have  exhausted  their  profound  intent, 
I  will  graciously  condescend  to  bestow  a  few  more  upon  you.* 
We  never  saw  such  numerous  appeals  to  intuition  for  the 
establishment  of  important  propositions  as  in  the  writings  of 
these  Positivists. 

It  is  highly  amusing,  and  we  may  add,  instructive  also,  to 
read  M.  Littre's  history  of  the  '  Positive  Philosophy,'  and  his 
erudite  enumeration  of  the  happy  guesses  of  great  thinkers 
who  preceded  and  predicted  the  advent  of  Gomte.  He  ffives  us 
at  length  '  an  opuscule '  of  Kant,  who  had  clearly  and  forcibly 
urged  the  opinion  that  the  true  development  of  the  reasonable 
creature  man,  cannot  be  seen  in  the  individual  but  in  the  race. 
Society  has  moved  as  yet  such  a  little  way,  that  £ant  can  no 
more  teU  what  shall  be  its  ultimate  form  than  he  can  say  what 
is  the  trajectory  of  the  curve,  which  the  sun  is  performing 
amongst  the  fixed  stars ;  but  he  believes  in  the  possibility  and 
consistency  of  a  universal  science  of  history,  according  to  a 
eoncealed  plan  of  nature  which  philosophical  effort  may  dis- 
cover. The  principal  criticism  which  Littr^  pronounces  on 
Kant,  is,  his  introduction  of  'the  metaphysical  idea*  that 
'  nature'  does  nothing  in  vain,  and  that  Kant  actually  is  foolish 
enough  to  hint  the  possibility  of  a  wise  Creator  of  the  universe. 
Such  an  old-world  notion  as  this  is  merely  an  intuition  of  the 
philosopher,  and  not  a  truth  developed  out  of  nature;  and, 
finally,  that  Kant  needed  only  to  have  grasped  the  doctrine  of 
'  the  three  stages'  to  have  unriddled  the  whole  mystery  of  the 
Universe.  The  bounce  and  self-satisfaction  of  some  of  these 
criticisms  sound  more  like  the  self-complacency  evinced  in  the 
old  Buddhist  books  than  the  modest  humility  of  true  philosophy. 
Gondorcet  is  shown  to  have  aimed  at  a  principle  of  social 
development  in  his  *  Tableaux  de  Progres  du  Genre  Humain/ 
but  not  to  have  succeeded  in.   determining    that   principle. 
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Gomte's  sketch  of  the  work  of  Condorcety  *  giyes  the  ke^  to 
littr^'s  criticism,  and  we  need  not  suppose  that  Comte  plagiarized 
from  him.  The  mode  in  which  Littre  reviews  Saint  Bimon's 
relation  to  the  Positive  Philosophy  is  eminently  offensive.  He 
shows,  with  some  ability,  that  Saint  Simon's  di«am  of  referring 
all  forces  in  nature  to  the  law  of  universal  gravitation,  is  a 
hopeless  absurdity ;  but  he  parallels  the  absurdity  of  the  appli- 
cation of  the  law  of  gravitation  to  the  laws  of  numan  nature, 
with  what  he  deems  the  greater  absurdity  inherent  in  4M 
theology,  namely,  that  an  intelligent,  living,  voluntary  force, 
could  become  in  matter  an  inorganic  and  brute  force  I  No  man 
knows  better  than  M.  Littre,  thiEtt  no  form  of  theology,  except 
the  dregs  of  Pantheism,  could  suffer  such  a  statement  to  pass 
unchallenged.  However,  M.  littr^,  by  an  elaborate  series  of 
quotations  from  Saint  Simon,  shows  how  close  he  came  to  the 
ideas  contemporaneously  promulgated  by  Comte. 

We  do  not,  in  these  pages,  presume  to  enumerate  the  opiniona 
that  often  pass  current  under  the  name  of  Positivism ;  but  it 
may  be  well  to  remind  our  readers  that  the  name  of  Comte,  in 
virtue  of  his  emphatic  exposition  and  comprehensive  classifica- 
tion  of  modem  science,  is  often  credited  as  that  of  the  originator 
of  the  science  itself;  so  that  methods  of  putting  certain  fetcts 
which  we  owe  to  Sir  William  Hamilton  or  Bishop  Berkeley,  to 
Descartes  or  Bacon,  are  not  imfrequently  called  Comtism — a 
proceeding  which  is,  in  hct,  as  reasonable  as  to  speak  of  the 
Irvingism  of  TertuUian,  or  the  Calvinism  of  Augustine,  There- 
fore we  shall  not  discuss  as  Comtian  doctrine,  either  the  empiri- 
cal origin  and  relativity  of  all  human  knowledge,  or  the 
invariability  of  natural  laws.  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  f  shows 
how  widely  the  habit  has  been  diffused  of  describing  even  these 
ideas  as  peculiarly  due  to  Comte.  It  may,  however,  be  &irly 
admitted  that  the  sociologic  law  of  the  three  stages,  is,  as  Mr. 
Mill  observes,  ^  the  most  fdndamental  of  the  doctrines  which 
'originated  with  Comte ;  it  is  the  key  to  his  other  generaliza- 
'  tions,  all  of  which  are  more  pr  less  dependent  on  it ;  it  forms 
'the  backbone  of  his  philosophy,  and  unless  it  be  true,  he  has 
*  accomplished  little.'  t 

We  allow  that  there  is  great  plausibility  in  this  generaliza* 
tion,  but  if  we  were  to  grant  the  classification  of  the  sciences 
proposed  by  Comte,  to  admit  the  justice  of  their  hierarchy,  and 
of  the  dependence  of  the  more  complicated,  less  general,  and 
modifiable  phenomena  upon  those  which  he  terms  the  most 

•  *  Ckmrs  de  Fhilosophie  Positive.'    47  Logon. 

t  '  Classification  of  the  Sciences/  &c.,  by  Herbert  Spencer,  pp.  33,  34. 

i  <  Aogoste  Comte  and  Positivism.'    By  J.  6.  Mill,  p.  13. 
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uniTraaal  and  least  oomplicated ;  if  we  ^Id  tire  point  to  him, 
that  from  mathematics  to  sociology,  he  is  correct  in  the  order  of 
their  filiation  as  sciences,  that  his  larger  divisions  embrace  all 
abstract  science,  that  he  has  left  out  nothing  of  importance,  and 
is  scientifioally  just,  in  reducing  lo^c,  metaphysics,  ethics, 
flBSthetics,  and  theology  from  their  hi^  position  as  science,  to 
the  ^itirely  subordinate  position  of  a  me^od  of  studying  other 
subject  matter,  though  we  allow  that  he  has  brought  to  his 
task  great  erudition,  extraordinary  mental  compass  and  masterly 
grasp,  we  are  yet  j^epared  to  dispute  with  him  this  main 
sociologic  law.  It  is  impossible  to  discuss  this  law  of  the  three 
stages  as  expounded  by  Gomte,  without  investigating  the  value 
of  each  of  these  concessions,  not  one  of  which  we  are  disposed 
to  make.  It  is  curious  to  find  that  Mr.  Mill  endeavours  to  free 
the  fundamental  generalization  from  what  he  calls  religious 
prejudice,  and  suggests  the  compatibility  of  what  he  terms  the 
l^ositive  mode  of  thought  on  this  very  subject,  with  a  belief  in 
an  intelligent  Author  and  GK)vernor  of  the  Universe,  but  in 
doing  so,  he  appears  to  us  to  be  confounding — we  say  it  with 
deference — Comte's  supposed  discovery  of  the  sociologic  law, 
with  the  simple  doctrine  of  the  invariable  sequences  of  nature. 
We  are  quite  prepared  to  admit  that  a  scientific  conception  of 
universal  law  is  compatible  with  Theism ;  but  we  are  at  a  loss 
to  understand  the  possibility  of  combining  Comte's  estimate  of 
Monotheism  and  metaphysics,  and  his  condemnation  of  them,  as 
merely  provisional  and  imperfect  methods  of  conceiving  the 
phenomena  of  the  Universe,  with  any  possible  admission  of 
Theism,  any  belief  in  a  living  God.  But,  further,  we  consider 
that  in  Oomte's  articulate  proof  of  the  development  of  mono- 
theistic habits  of  thought,  he  has  arrived  at  an  induction  from  a 
&r  too  limited  range  of  mental  phenomena.  Mr.  Mill  speaks 
'of  the  unnaturalness  of  MonotheiBm  to  the  human  mind  before 
'  a  certain  period  in  its  development ;'  and  of  '  the  superficial 
'(4)6ervations  by  which  Christian  travellers  have  persuaded 
<  themselves  that  they  found  their  own  monotheistic  belief  in 
'  some  tribes  of  savages.'  He  says,  *  that  by  our  acknowledg- 
'ment'  '  the  tradition  of  Monotheism  was  lost  by  all  the  nations 
'of  the  wc»rld,  except  a  small  and  peculiar  people,  in  whom  it 
*  was  miraculously  kept  alive,  but  who  were  themselves  con- 
'  tinually  lapsing  from  it.'  But  both  M.  Comte,  in  his  elaborate 
treatment  of  the  subject  in  the  fifth  volume  of  his  ^  Cours  de 
Philos(^hi^'  and  Mr.  Mill,  in  his  recent  apology  for  these 
views,  deliberately  pass  over  all  the  evidence  on  tlus  subject  to 
be  drawn  from  the  hoary  speculations  of  the  East,  and  the 
monotibeistic  or  pantheistic  basis  of  all  its  more  conspicuous 
religions.    Eyery  mythology  with  which  we  are  acquainted 
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reveals  a  process  tbe  diametrical  opposite  of  Comte's  theory  in 
one  important  point,  namely,  a  tendency  to  multiply  rather 
than  diminish  the  number  of  its  Gods ;  and  although  it  is 
obvious  that  a  certain  state  of  mental  development  or  spiritual 
life  is  necessary  to  living  intercourse  with  God,  yet  even  if  there 
were  no  facts  on  which  to  base  the  argument,  the  wide-spread 
exhibition  of  this  tendency  suggests  the  primeval  glory  of  the 
conception,  as  it  lighted  up  the  night  of  our  Semitic  and  Aryaa 
forefathers. 

Beyond  all  this,  and  independently  of  any  detail,  we  conceive 
that  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  is  far  nearer  the  truth  than  Comte^ 
that  *  there  are  not  three  methods  of  philosophizing  radically 
'  opposed,  but  one  method  of  philosophizing,  which  remains  in 
'essence  the  same.    At  first,  and  to  the  last,  the  conceived 

*  causal  agencies  of  phenomena  have  a  degree  of  generality 
'  corresponding  to  the  width  of  the  generalizations  wmch  expe- 
'  riences  have  determined,  and  they  change  just  as  gradiuuly 

*  as  experiences  accumulate.  The  integration  of  causal  agencies 
'  originally  thought  of  as  multitudinous  and  local,  but  finally 
'  believed  to  be  one  and  universal,  is  a  process  which  involves 
'the  passing  through  all  intermediate  steps  between  these 
'  extremes,  and  any  appearance  of  stages  can  be  but  superficiaL' 
Mr.  Spencer  further  urges,  that  the  conception  of  a  single  great 
entity,  Nature,  as  the  source  of  all  phenomena,  differs  in  nothing 
but  name,  from  the  consciousness  of  One  Being  manifested  in 
all  phenomena,  and  he  even  regards  the  ideal  state  of  science 
in  which  all  observable  phenomena  mav  be  represented  as  a 
single  general  fact,  as  implying  the  postulating  of  some  ultimate 
existence  of  which  this  single  fact  is  alleged,  and,  therefore,  a 
state  of  consciousness  indistinguishable  from  the  other  two. 
Willi  dee{>er  philosophy  than  Oomte's,  Mr.  Spencer  shows  that 
in  the  widest  generalization  of  science  the  consciousness  of 
'  Cause'  remains  as  dominant  to  the  last  as  it  was  at  first,  and 
can  never  be  got  rid  of;  that  the  consciousness  of  '  Cause  *  can 
be  abolished  only  by  abolishing  consciousness  itself.  We 
have  alreadv  observed,  that  M.  Littre  indicates  serious  lacunes 
in  this  sociologio  law,  on  which  he,  and  other  admirers  of 
Comte,  nevertheless,  pronoimce  such  high-flown  eulogies,  but 
the  most  significant  fact  of  all  is  this,  that  the  later  specu* 
lations  and  nistory  of  Comte  inflate  the  gorgeous  bubble  till  it 
bursts. 

Br.  Robinet  has  laboured,  and,  we  think,  with  some  success, 
to  show  that  the  germ  of  all  Oomte's  later  n)eculation8  is 
to  be  found  in  his  Positive  Philosophy;  and  that  the  lesser 
works  which  preceded  the  'Cours  de  Philosophic,'  still  more 
emphatically  indicate  the  strength  of  those  social  aspirations 
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whicb  directed  all  his  scientific  elaboration,  and  to  whicb  it  was 
merely  an  initial  process.  His  argument  is  as  follows : — The 
capital  positions  towards  which  aU  his  philosophy  points  are, 
that  all  real  phenomena,  without  excepting  even  the  complicated 

Ehasee  of  politics,  are  instances  of  invariable  relations,  and  may 
e  generauzed  under  natural  laws ;  but  this  is  not  all :  the  next 
is,  that  while  our  imderstanding  passes  from  theological  beliefs 
to  positive  conceptions,  through  the  transitional  process  of  meta- 
physical explanations,  our  active  nature  passes  from  the  con- 
quering mintary  regime  to  the  pacific  or  industrial  state,  through 
the  transitional  stage  of  mutual  military  defences.  In  order  to 
maintain  his  theory  of  the  connection  between  the  theological 
phase  and  the  military  regime,  he  tells  us  that  on  the  advent  of 
the  metaphysical  epoch  of  Social  Science,  the  military  spirit 
reoeiyed  a  notable  check.  In  spite  of  all  M.  Comte's  ingenious 
speculation  and  frequent  suggestions,  his  love  of  system  reminds 
us  here  of  the  Frenchman  who  said,  '  Tant  pis  jpour  les  faits,' 
for  his  theory  requires  us  to  belieye  that  the  mihtary  spirit  was 
undergoing  this  transition  before  the  days  of  Wallenstein  or 
Ghistavus  Adolphus,  of  Marlborough  or  Frederick,  of  Napoleon, 
Wellesley,  or  Nicholas.  But  to  continue ;  another  of  his  capital 
positions  is,  that  always  and  everywhere,  the  state  of  opinions 
and  manners  determines  that  of  institutions ;  that  ideas  govern 
and  overthrow  the  world ;  and  that  all  social  mechanism  ulti- 
mately reposes  upon  opinions ;  consequently,  when  Philosophy 
passes  from  the  theologic  and  metaphysic  stage  to  its  positive 
completion,  political  organization  passes  out  of  military  into 
industrial  activities.  W  ithout  pausing  to  discuss  the  accuracy 
of  this  generalization,  we  notice  finally  a  conclusion  unques- 
tionably sketched  in  his  *  Cours  de  Philosophic,'  which  is,  that 
a  re-organization  of  the  spiritual  power  is  a  necessary  condition 
of  social  reform,  and  can  only  arise  out  of  the  production  of  a 
demonstrable  authority,  having  for  its  organ  a  class  of  regenerated 
Sapans,  constituting  a  philosophic  corporation  or  priesthood, 
empowered  to  effect  a  umversal  renovation.  Thus,  according  to 
the  *  Cours  de  Philosophic,'  a  Positive  ethic  would  be  eventually 
inaugurated,  founded,  as  no  other  has  ever  been,  on  human 
motives,  under  the  guidance  of  a  spiritual  authority  unanim- 
ously recognised,  and  sanctioning  a  vast  system  of  public  and 
private  duties. 

Dr.  Robinet  exults  in  the  assurance  that  the  very  last  of 
Comte's  efforts,  entitled,  *  La  Synthese  Subjective,'  commenced 
in  1856,  had  been  exhibited  in  its  germ  in  works  published  by 
him  in  the  year  1822.  Nothing,  to  our  mind,  more  completely 
disenchants  the  '  Cours  de  Philosophic'  of  its  scientific  glories. 
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or  tarnislies  the  ripe  Uoom  on  this  immortal  firait  of  Comte's 
genius,  than  Br.  Bobinet's  naive  admission  that  through  all  his 
scientific  elaboration  he  was  secretly  pondering  the  creation  of 
a  'nouveau  pouToir  spirituel,'  if  not  absolutely  dreaming  of 
the  Pontificate  in  the  'nouveau  sacerdoce'  which  he  subse- 
quently conceived,  and  which  he  imagined  should  transcend  the 
Sower  and  glory  he  was  able  to  attribute  to  Moses  or  Mahomet, 
harlemagne  or  Napoleon,  Buddha  or  Christ.  The  indomitaUe 
confidence  and  colossal  absurdity  of  his  later  years  are  exhibited 
by  his  biographers  and  apologists,  as  they  tell  the  somewhat 
melancholy  story  of  a  life  in  which  there  is  little  that  is  tragio 
but  a  disappointed  vanity,  amounting  to  the  sublime.  These 
developments  are  a  striking  commentary,  as  we  take  it,  on  the 
validity  or  otherwise,  of  his  philosophical  views.  They  at  least 
prove  to  demonstration,  that  Positivism  did  not  appease  the 
yearnings  of  his  nature,  and  they  give  a  '  glaring  instance'  of 
the  entire  insufficiency  of  the  merely  scientific  view  of  himiao 
life  and  destiny  to  meet  the  strong  aspirations  and  fearful  ques- 
tionings of  the  human  souL 

It  must  be  admitted  that  Littr^  takes  a  different  view  firom 
Bobinet  as  to  the  early  tendencies  of  Gomte's  mind  towards  any 
religious  reconstruction  of  society  upon  a  Positive  basis,  and  he 
endeavours  to  show  by  a  long  letter  of  Oomte's,  addressed  to 
M.  Michel-Chevalier,  that  in  1832  Comte  did  not  distinguish 
between  religion  and  theology,  and  utterly  repudiated  both. 
The  ^  reUgioiM  ^  and  the  religious  theories  of  die  Saint  Simonians, 
appeared  to  him  the  maunderings  of  weakness,  but  we  think 
that  all  that  Littr^  proves  satisfiEtctorily  is,  Ihat  Comte  was 
intensely  irritated  with  being  described  as  a  renegade  disciple 
q£  Saint  Simon. 

Letters  of  a  later  date  fixMn  M.  Comte  to  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill  are, 
however,  published  by  Littr^,  which  do  much  to  establish  the 
point,  that  the  fundamental  principle  aud  chief  purpose  in  his 
life,  was  not  the  systematization  of  human  thought,  or  the  mere 
discovery  of  the  law  of  development  of  the  various  branches  of 
human  speculation,  but  the  reorganization  of  society. 

Thus,  in  March,  1842,  Comte  congratulates  himself  on  the 
agreement  which  Mr.  Mill  had  accorded  to  the  once  favourite 
conception  of  the  severance  of  the  sjHritual  and  the  temporal 
powers.  But  the  radical  divergence  of  their  views  is  oon- 
q>icuous  in  this,  that  Mr.  Mill  was  not  ready  to  admit  the 
feasibility  or  de^rableness  of  the  creation  of  a  vast  philosophic 
hierarchy  endowed  with  consultative  and  semi-legialative 
functions,  which  would  make  them  more  terrible  and  less 
(^ynATii^hlft  to  ordinary  judgment  than  the  College  of  Cardinals* 
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In  another  letter  lie  Beems  to  have  been  greatly  interested  in 
Mr.  MiU's  aocount  of  the  Anglo-Catholic  moyement,  and 
intimates  that  it  is  quite  in  harmony  with  all  his  theories,  that 
an  nltramontanist  reaction,  a  conservative  retrogressive  move- 
ment of  all  rdigions  factions  and  all  philosophic  opinions  should 
herald  the  advent  of  the  true  Positivism. 

In  the  same  year,  1842,  he  shows  by  a  letter  to  the  same 
correspondent,  that  the  idea  of  the  Positivist  Calendar  was 
seething  in  his  brain.  He  had  already  anticipated  the  time  when 
all  the  ancient  waymarks  set'  upon  our  days,  and  months,  and 
years,  should  give  place  to  his  system  of  commemoration  for  the 
great  men  who  have  contributed  to  the  development  of  humanity. 
'  This,'  says  he,  '  will  be  one  of  the  most  appropriate  institutions 
'  for  the  promotion  of  the  mental  and  moral  development  of  man- 
*  kind.'  The  mental  and  moral  development  of  mankind'  is  to  be 
effected,  according  to  our  j^ilosopher,  by  a  revolution  which 
shall  dethrone  Ghnst,  and  exalt  Csesar,  Shakespeare,  and  Bichat 
into  his  {dace,  which  shall  raise  Buddha,  Zoroaster,  and  Con- 
fbcins  from  their  graves,  and  put  these  dead  demi-gods  into  a 
European  Pantheon  with  Moses  and  Descartes,  St.  Paul  and 
Mahomet  Surely  there  has  never  arisen,  since  the  days  of  the 
Apoetle  John,  a  more  formal,  deliberate,  and  literal  exhibition 
of  the  oonc^tion  of  the  Antichrist  than  is  imfolded  in  this 
scheme  of  commemoration,  which,  so  early  in  Comte's  philo- 
sophic career  as  when  he  was  publishing  the  concluding  volume 
of  his  *  Cours  de  Philosophic  Positive'  was  dancing  before  his 
excited  vision.  The  continuity  of  his  two  careers,  the  philo- 
Bophic  and  the  religious,  is  attested  by  the  identity  of  the  name 
which  he  gave  to  his  political  philosophy,  with  that  of  his 
fundamentiu  opuscule  of  1825. 

A  most  characteristic  specimen  of  the  self-confidence  of 
CSomte  is  detailed  at  length  hj  Littre,  who  shows  how  M.  Guizot, 
when  the  Minister  of  Pubbc  Instruction,  was  importuned  by 
our  philosopher  first  to  create  a  Chair  of  Systematic  History  of 
the  Sciences,  in  the  College  de  France,  and  then  to  appoint  him 
ito  occupant.  GKiizot  remarks  in  his  '  Memoires'  *  on  the  inter- 
view, and  on  the  correspondence  which  ensued  on  this  subject, 
and  admits  that  if  he  had  judged  it  apropos  to  create  such  a 
chair,  he  should  certainly  never  have  dreamt  for  a  moment  of 
bestowing  it  upon  the  applicant.  In  these  letters  to  M.  Ghiizot 
there  is  a  curious  combination  of  self-interest  and  self-reliance. 
Their  author  exhibits  wonderfully  comprehensive  views  on  the 
filiation  of  the  sciences,  and  a  marvellously  keen  eye  to  '  the 
main  chance.'  It  was,  doubtless,  very  galling  to  such  a  mind 
*  M^moires  de  M.  Guizot,*  vol.  iii.  p.  125. 
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as  his,  to  spend  several  liours  daily  in  teaching  mathematics, 
and  such  a  course  of  lectures  as  those  which  he  proposed  would 
have  been  interesting  and  instructive,  but  he  outrages  common 
sense  and  modesty  when  he  would  have  a  new  Professorship 
instituted  by  the  Government  for  his  own  advantage;  and 
deliberately  teUs  M.  Ghiizot  that  it  would  be  exceedingly  difficult 
to  find  anvbody  but  himself  capable  of  filling  it.  In  spite  of 
various  em>rts  made  by  Comte  and  his  friends  on  his  account, 
this  mode  of  meeting  his  difficulties  proved  a  failure.  He  held 
sundry  public  appomtments  which  brought  him  in  about  ten 
thousand  francs  a  year,  a  sum  which,  according  to  his  own 
opinion,  was  insufficient  to  his  requirements  and  tastes.  The 
two  principal  of  these  appointments  were  in  the  Ecole  Poly- 
technique,  as  Ripititeur  of  the  department  of  Mathematical 
Science  and  Mathematical  Examiner.  On  the  death  of  M. 
Navier,  the  chair  of  the  subject  in  which  Comte  was  lUpStiteur, 
became  vacant,  and  for  two  months  of  the  year  1836,  he 
discharged,  with  great  acceptance  to  his  pupils,  the  duties 
incumbent  upon  the  Professor.  He  was  not,  however,  able  to 
secure  the  much-coveted  position,  nor  do  we  intend  to  lead  our 
readers  through  the  tedious  recitation  of  the  not  imnatural 

Srejudices  which  the  maimers,  pretensions,  and  opinions  of 
k>mte  excited  against  him  in  the  minds  of  those  who  had  it  in 
their  power  to  bestow  upon  him  public  appointments.  Suffice 
it  that  he  unquestionably  had  a  singular  faculty  of  irritating 
his  friends,  who,  one  aft^r  another  fell  from  hu  side,  and  he 
certainly  did  not  obtain  more  than  a  very  moderate  competence. 
At  this  period  of  his  life,  Comte  was  decidedly  revolutionary  in 
his  sympathies,  and,  as  a  member  of  a  Committee  of  the 
Polytecjmic  Association,  he  drew  up  an  address  to  King 
Louis  Philippe,  encouraging  the  Citizen  £ing  in  resisting  the 
retrogressive  conspiracies  of  the  fallen  monarch  who  had  been 
his  predecessor.  Notwithstanding  this,  at  the  very  commence- 
ment of  the  reim  of  Louis  Philippe,  Comte  refused  to  make  one 
of  the  National  Guard  on  the  ground  of  his  avowed  rq>ublicanism, 
but  he  was  let  ofi*  with  a  nominal  imprisonment  of  three  davs, 
during  which  he  was  not  prevented  from  continuing  to  give  his 
mathematical  lessons.  He  added  to  his  various  occupations  the 
delivery  of  a  course  of  gratuitous  lectures  on  astronomy^  to  the 
working-men  of  Paris,  which  he  continued  to  repeat  during 
seventeen  consecutive  years.  He  found  relief  from  his  abundant 
scientific  labours  in  music  and  the  Italian  Opera,  and  would 
sing  '  La  Marseillaise'  with  thrilling  and  revolutionary  accent. 

It  is  now  necessary  to  refer  to  the  completion  of  the  sixth 
volume  of  the  *  Cours  de  Philosophic  Positive'  as  the  preface  to 
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that  Tolume  became  the  origination  of  a  series  of  petty  per- 
secutions, which  ended  in  Gomte's  expulsion  from  the  Ecole 
Poljrtechnique  and  the  eventual  loss  of  all  his  income.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  offices  he  held  required  an  annual  election,  and, 
therefore,  exposed  him  year  by  year  to  the  antagonism  of  those 
who  coidd  not  sympathise  with  his  philosophy,  and  in  the  said 

{>reface  he  naively  informs  the  French  nation  of  the  uncom- 
brtable  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed  by  this  annual 
election.  To  these  personal  details  he  devotes  thirty-seven 
octavo  pages,  and  the  claim  that  he  makes  for  himself,  the 
publicity  that  he  gives  to  his  own  history,  the  hectoring  tone  in 
which  he  speaks  of  those  who  differ  from  him  are,  under  any 
circumstances,  sufficiently  irritating  for  a  stranger  to  read.  We 
need  not  then  be  surprised  that  his  friends  and  his  wife  should 
have  protested  against  his  imprudence.  Mdme.  Comte,  M.  de 
Blainville,  and  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill  were  alarmed  at  his  folly,  but  the 
publisher,  M.  Bachelier,  took  special  umbrage  at  some  expressions 
used  by  Comte  with  reference  to  M.  Arago,  with  wnom  he, 
M.  Bachelier,  was  on  friendly  terms.  Finding  Comte  indisposed 
to  take  any  advice,  Bachelier  without  farther  consulting  him 
published  in  Comte's  own  volume  a  repudiation  of  all  complicity 
with  his  judgment.  Comte  in  a  towerinfi^  passion  brought  an 
action  against  his  publisher,  demanded  the  suppression  of  the 
insulting  paragraph,  and  laid  his  damages  at  10,000  francs. 
This  ebullition  of  anger,  like  every  other  incident  in  his  own 
life,  is  pompously  described  by  him:  thus  he  writes:  'It 
'  only  remains  for  me  now  to  show  that  my  moral  energy  is  on 

*  a  level  with  my  intellectual  vigour,  and  I  felicitate  myself  that 

*  this  great  action  may  offer  me  a  brilliant  opportunity  of 

*  appearing  in  the  eyes  of  all  as  a  more  complete  man  than  any 
'  of  the  individuals  who  have  hitherto  figured  on  the  revolutionary 
'  arena.'*  Comte  pleaded  his  own  cause,  and,  amid  some  laughter 
occasioned  by  the  lofty  and  discursive  tone  of  his  address, 
gained  his  cause,  but  was  allowed  no  damages  beyond  costs. 
The  threats  with  which  his  celebrated  preface  and  his  public 
pleading  resounded,  soon  produced  their  natural  result,  and  at 
the  next  annual  election  ne  met  with  more  violent  opposition 
than  ever.  Although  the  prejudices  excited  against  him  were 
virulent  and  intense,  they  were  not  sufficient  to  obliterate  the 
memory  of  his  eminent  and  ill-paid  services,  or  to  drive  him  at 
once  from  his  post.  But  if  the  prolonged  and  angry  debates 
which  were  occasioned  by  his  re-election,  did  not  at  once  plunge 
him  into  poverty,  they  left  no  doubt  either  on  his  own  mind  or 
on  that  of  his  friends,  that  ultimate  dismission  from  his  various 

*  '  Augusta  Comte  et  la  FhHosopliie  Positive.'    Par  E.  Littr§,  p.  324. 
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offices  in  the  Ecole  Polyteohmque  was  merely  a  qnestioii  of 
time. 

He  never  lost  his  own  comforting  sense  of  unparalleled 
importance.  In  the  detail  of  these  proceedings  he  speaks  of 
his  '  famons  preface'  with  the  utmost  complacence,  and  promised 
that  he  would  do  full  justice  to  all  who  had  stood  nobly  by  him  in 
this  passage  of  arms.  The  details  of  these  proceedings  were  not 
published  by  himself,  but  have  been  given  to  the  world  by 
M.  Littr^  in  a  series  of  letters  which  Comte  addressed  at  the 
time  to  Mr.  J.  S.  MilL  The  unanimous  re-election  which  had 
followed  the  angry  storm,  was,  according  to  Comte,  *  a  perfidious 
concession  of  his  enemies'  to  the  instances  of  his  Mends,  and  only 
prepared  the  way  for  his  ultimate  rejection  by  a  large  majority. 
When,  in  May,  1844,  it  became  once  more  possible  to  ventilate 
the  subject  of  his  fitness,  '  All  the  passions/  says  he,  *  described 

*  in  my  "  preface"  have  conspired  to  consummate  this  "  iniquity,*' 

*  the  nine  hostile  votes  embraced  amon?  them  an  organ  of  the 

*  metaphysical   i>arty,  and   even  theological  animosities  were 

*  formally  represented  by  an  afflUi  of  the  Jesuits.'  But  though 
Theology  and  Metaphysics  conspired  against  him,  he  candidly 
attributes  the  most  bitter  opposition  from  which  he  suffered  to 
the  Geometers  I  who  had  been  incensed,  he  says,  by  his  treatment 
of  their  favourite  study.  He  sat  down  in  toe  aknost  delighted 
conviction  that  they  would  never  forgive  him  for  having  reduced 
the  honours  and  functions  of  the  mathematician  to  a  subordinate 
because  a  merely  initial  position,  in  the  new  philosophv  of  the 
sciences.  The  poor  bigoted  theologians,  the  prejudiced  meta- 
physicians, in  this  first  strife  with  the  new  regime,  are  verily 
out-done  in  animosity  and  narrew-mindedness  by  the  outraged 
G^meters.  All  the  diagrams  in  Euclid  may  be  seen  drilling 
on  their  uneven  points,  and  approaching  the  great  Iconoclast 
with  threatening  mien  until  he  succumbs,  not  because  he 
blunders  between  an  isosceles  and  scalene  triangle,  not  because 
he  has  failed  to  discern  the  difference  between  an  hyperbola  and 
an  ellipse,  but  because  he  has  dethroned  diagrams  and  differential 
coefficients  from  the  throne  of  the  universe.  This  is  his 
plaintive  self-congratulation.  M.  Littr^  echoes  the  same  kind  of 
remonstrance  anent  his  own  failure  to  obtain  one  of  \h.efautemb 
of  the  Academy,  charging  his  failure  on  his  opinions  rather 
than  on  his  demerits;  but  whatever  may  be  the  claims  of 
M.  Littr^  to  this  coveted  honour,  it  is  clear  that  Comte  simply 
received  the  punishment  which  will,  at  times,  overtake  any  man^ 
however  excellent  his  intellectual  parts,  when  he  is  decidedly 
presuming  and  somewhat  disagreeable.  On  the  occurrence  <xf 
this  disaster  our  philosopher  was  unfortunately  deprived  of  all 
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his  accustomed  means  of  support.  Still  his  impecuniosityy 
though  it  gave  him  great  anxiety,  did  not  abridge  his  moderate 
oomforts.  Generoas  and  distinguished  men  who  revered  and 
highly  appreciated  his  scientific  attainments  and  philosophic 
originality  came  to  the  rescue.  Few  things  are  more  charac- 
teristic of  the  mental  condition  of  Comte  than  the  mode  in 
which  he  sought  their  aid,  magnified  his  peculiar  circumstances 
into  an  historical  fact  of  great  significance,  invested  himself  in 
a  halo  of  self-consideration,  and  tried  to  bring  awkward  and  ill- 
digested  systematizations  of  the  future  condition  of  humanity  into 
harmony  with  the  troublesome  deviation  from  the  new  regime 
which  was    involved    in    the   circumstance   that  neo-philoso- 

Ehers  were  aiding  one  another  with  means,  instead  of  unitedly 
tying  '  the  temporal  power '  under  contribution  for  that 
worthy  purpose.  He  wrote  letters  of  amazing  prolixity,  of  over- 
whelming dreariness,  and  of  the  magnitude  moreover  of  shilling 
pamphlets,  to  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill,  who  had  been  one  of  the 
first  in  this  country  to  appreciate  his  scientific  eminence,  and 
who  had  generously  espoused  his  cause  bv  interesting  wealthy 
literary  friends  on  his  behalf.  When  a  handsome  gratuity  of 
6,000  francs — an  equivalent  to  his  yearly  income  from  the 
offices  whence  he  had  been  expelled — was  placed  in  his  hands, 
he  simply  regarded  it  as  the  reasonable  contribution  made  by 
the  newly  regenerated  humanity  to  the  greatest  of  its  living 
teachers,  and  it  was  perfectly  consistent  with  his  natural  vanity 
that  he  should  express  his  indignant  surorise,  when,  at  the  close 
of  the  year,  it  became  manifest  that  he  was  not  justified  in 
regarding  this  eift  as  the  first  instalment  of  an  annual  pension. 
Be  is  fiUed  with  sore  amazement  at  the  turpitude  of  the  rich, 
who  are  blind  to  their  duties  to  so  great  a  philosopher.  He 
eovers  his  friends  with  reproach  and  insinuation,  and  threatens 
them  with  the  melancholy  disgrace  of  being  accomplices  in  the 
notorious  wickedness  which  had  been  inflicted  upon  him.  We 
are  not  astonished  to  hear  that  the  correspondence  between 
Messrs.  Mill  and  Comte  was  here  brought  to  a  termination. 
Our  philosopher  and  his  *  Spsf^me'  certainly  do  not  appear  to 
advautage  by  the  side  of  commonplace  Christianity. 

The  domestic  distress  of  Comte  is  become  common  property 
by  the  publicity  given  to  the  matter  by  the  partisans  and 
enemiee  of  the  two  parties  concerned.  We  cannot  refrain  from 
a  few  words  of  comment  on  the  cold-blooded  manner  in  which 
Comte  describes  the  cat-and-dog  life  which  these  highly 
important  'organisms'  enjoyed  in  one  another's  society. 
According  to  his  own  showing,  out  of  a  fit  <^  ungovernable 
snlkiness  resulting  from  indisposition  to  receive  a  word  <^  good 
Ka  Lxxxvn.  o 
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advice  from  his  strong-minded  and  devoted  wife,  coupled  witli 
a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  domestic  expenditure,  thev  mutually 
agreed  to  separate,  and  our  philosopher  hound  himself  to  supply 
Madame  Comte's  necessities  to  the  tune  of  3,000  francs  per 
annum.  He  is  certainly  to  be  commended  for  this;  and  we 
should  have  commended  him  accordingly,  if  we  did  not  find 
his  self-consciousness  declaring  that  he  made  this  allowance 

*  to  preserve  the  generosity  of  my  character  and  develope  the 

*  germs    of    greatness   which  my   organization    contains — ^the 

*  most  precious  portion  of  my  being,'  and  if  he  had  not  coupled 
it  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Mill  with  remarks  '  on  the  value  of  trans- 
'  forming  social  embarrassments  into  pecuniary  charges.'     Many 
letters  passed  between   the   divided  partners   untU  the   great 
change  came  over  himself  and  his  philosophical  method,  which 
arose  out  of  his  passionate   attachment  for  Madame  Clotilda 
de  Yaux.     After  tne  premature  death  of  his  beloved,  he  gave 
Madame  Comte  an  account  of  his  new  affection,  and  how  he 
had  declared  Madame  de  Yaux  to  be  his  '  etemelle  coUegue  et 
epome^  and  was  hurt  and  soured  that  his  patient,  absent  wife 
would  not  lend  a  willing  ear  to  these  confidences.     He  enter- 
tained a  certain  kind  of  respect  for  the  intelligence  and  character 
of  Madame  Comte,  and  on  the  occasion  of  her  illness  secured 
for  her  and  remunerated  first-class  medical  attention,  but  when 
sickness  assailed  him,  and  she  modestly  offered  to  nurse  him, 
he  flew  into  a  passion  of  indignation  and  remonstrance,  which, 
of  course,  settled  the  matter.     The  circumstances  of  his  second 
conjugal  attachment  were   as   follows:  —  Separated  from   his 
wife,  he  happened  to  meet  in  the  house  of  a  famille  bourgeoise 
a  young  lady,   who   was  suffering  from  an  analogous    social 
misery.      Her  partner  had  been  condemned  for  ufe  to   the 
galleys,  and  this  community  of  mischance  created  sympathy, 
which  ripened  on  Comte's  part  at  least  into  adoring  friend- 
ship, and   a  year  of  chaste  and  enthusiastic  affection.    The 
remarkable  dedication  to  the  memory  of  Clotilde  de  Yaux  pre- 
fixed to   the   *Systime   de   Politique   Positive,'   recounts   the 
circumstances  of  their  extraordinary  love  passages,  which  were 
greviouslv  interrupted  by  the  lady's  premature  death.   M.  Comte 
oomparea  their  enthusiasm  for  one  another  into  a  repetition  of 
the  noble  amours  of  Dante  and  Beatrice,  and  having  iound  that 
a  vast  proportion  of  human  life  had  hitherto  been  unconsidered 
in  the  Positive  Philosophy,  he  proceeded  to  reduce  the  affecHvey 
emotive,  and  moral  elements  of  human  organism  to  careful 
analysis,  and  to  build  upon  facts  which  were  revealed  to  him 
by  ms  intuition,  and  which  have  only  a  subjective  existence ; 
not  merely  a  new  theory  of  human  nature  m  the  individual. 
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but  a  new  oonstructioii  of  the  Bocial  system  of  the  universe,  not 
merely  a  supplement  to  his  philosophy,  but  the  basis  of  a  new 
religion.  We  are  not  intending  to  repeat  in  these  pages  the 
outlines  of  the  miserable  reconstruction  of  society,  and  the  vain 
substitute  for  theologv  and  religion  which  our  erratic  philosopher 

Sroceeded  to  deliver  m  oracular  tone.  We  claim  credit  to  nave 
one  so  in  this  journal  with  some  fulness  twelve  years  ago.*  Mr. 
Mill  has  favoured  the  English  public  with  a  most  crushing  and 
convincing  exposition  of  its  bizarre  and  extravagant  pretensions, 
and  pointed  out  its  lamentable  defects  and  inconsistencies. 
M.  Littr^,  with  no  less  zeal,  has  brought  it  face  to  face  with 
Positive  Philosophy,  and  at  the  re-appearance  of  Gomte  in 
the  theological  stage,  exulting  in  his  subjective  method,  he 
mourns  with  the  sorrow  and  unction  that  one  might  imagine  St. 
Bernard  bestowing  on  Peter  Abelard,  or  Luther  on  Carlstadt.  He 
moans  like  a  Hindu  Brahminee  does  when  she  hears  of  the  baptism 
of  her  eldest  son,  and  all  because  poor  Comte — as  all  other  posi- 
tive philosophers  must  do  sooner  or  later — had  found  out  that 
generalised  phenomena  of  the  objective  world  are  not' the  whole 
of  this  mysterious  life,  and  because  by  the  irrepressible  instincts 
of  his  heart  and  the  intuitions  of  his  intellectual  nature,  he  was 
driven  to  worship,  to  feel  after  God,  if  haply  he  might  find  him. 
We  agree  with  M.  Littr^  in  some  of  his  criticisms,  but  they 
go  deeper  into  the  whole  subject  than  he  appears  to  be  aware 
of.  One  thing  he  has  demonstrated,  that  Mr.  Mill  is  not 
accurate  and  hardly  candid  in  trying  to  establish  a  lien  between 
Comte's  Positivism  and  Theism ;  for  here  we  have  its  most 
cautious  disciple  maintaining  that  'the  laws  which  man  dis- 
'  covers  are  his  only  forces,  securities,  and  masters,'  and  that 
to  dream  of  any  other  in  any  sense  is  to  go  back  from  the 
high  faith  of  Positivism  to  some  form  of  the  theologic  stage. 
But  the  great  charge  that  Littr^  brings  against  Comte  is  his 
complete  change  of  method.  The  crucial  instance  chosen  is  the 
development  of  his  entire  social  reconstruction  from  the  cere- 
bral theory  of  Gall,  which  he  first  accepts  and  then  modifies 
by  a  purely  subjective  process.  We  have  always  felt  the 
obvious  presence  of  an  unacknowledged  subjective  element 
in  Comte's  original  acceptance  of  the  intimate  connection 
between  functions  of  particular  portions  of  the  brain  and 
specific  mental  faculties,  which  in  his  'Cours  de  Philosophic,' 
he  avowed  on  subjective  grounds  to  be  true,  and  left  to  the 
physiologist  to  demonstrate.  But  the  physiologist  has  been 
unable  to  demonstrate  anything  but  its  incompatibility  with 

•  *  British  Quarterly  Eeview/  April,  18d4,  Art  i. ;  and  April,  1865, 
Art.  iii. 
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facts,  and  here  in  the  very  nexus  and  nodus  of  his  entire 
system,  Comte  was  resting  on  a  disproved  and  now  discarded 
hypothesis.  To  make  matters  worse  for  a  Positivist,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  modify  still  further  this  cerebral  theory  without  any 
of  the  rational  processes  of  verification,  and  to  produce  a  system 
of  the  relations  of  men  to  men,  their  duties  and  religiou  on  this 
fundamental  conception  acquired  not  in  the  method  of  induction 
or  deduction,  but  by  the  intuitions  of  his  imagination  and  love. 
Comte  insists  on  the  danger  of  the  insurrection  of  the  reason 
against  the  heart,  now  that  he  has  come  by  a  supposed  philo- 
sophical process  to  a  demonstration  of  the  superiority  of  the 
heart  to  the  intellect,  and  though  his  philosophy  has  been  one 
of  the  chief  signs  of  such  modem  insurrection,  now,  says  he, 
since  the  true  faith  is  demonstrated  and  the  grand-itre  created, 
there  is  no  longer  any  necessity  for  such  insurrection,  and  it 
must  succumb  to  the  power  of  the  heart,  expressed  and  embodied 
in  the  feminine  influence,  and  the  nouveau  sacerdoce.  Now,  as 
Littre  candidly  admits,  the  old  subordination  of  the  intellect  to 
the  dogmas  of  revealed  religion  is  far  more  rational  than  this. 
The  contrast  between  the  deference  our  intellect  should  pay  to 
the  Lord  and  Giver  of  life,  to  Him  who  is  the  Truth,  and  the 
Love,  and  the  Eternal  Life,  and  the  submission  claimed  from  the 
intellect  of  the  19th  century  to  the  Pontiff*  of  the  new  reli^on, 
and  to  the  memorv  of  some  French  girls,  however  excellent 
their  wit,  their  perfumes,  their  power  of  enthralling  an  austere 
Merlin  in  their  toils,  is  almost  too  offensive  to  state  in  words. 
This  insurrection  of  the  reason  against  the  heart  and  against 
the  ^ensemble  des  antecedents  humaina'  which  Comte  bewailed 
so  pathetically,  would,  if  he  had  lived  a  few  years,  have  driven 
him  back  into  the  arms  of  the  Romish  Church,  towards  which 
his  unbounded  admiration  of  her  great  men,  his  Celtic  blood, 
his  love  of  system,  order,  and  dogma,  his  mystical  ten- 
dencies, which  were  for  a  while  held  in  abeyance,  were  ever 
attracting  him.  The  predictions  uttered  in  this  journal  as 
to  the  mystic  and  mythologic  course  which  the  religion  of 
humanity  would  unquestionably  itinerate,  if  it  were  ever 
allowed  full  or  free  scope  for  its  development,  were  rapidly 
fulfilled  by  the  distinguished  author  of  the '  Syst^me  de  Politique 
Positive.'  The  worship  which  he  paid  to  the  memory  of  his 
beloved  Clotilde,  the  reverence  for  her  memory  which  he 
enjoined  on  devout  Positivists,  and  the  dignity  he  vouchsafed 
to  confer  on  the  well-meaning  people  who  watched  with  filial 
kindness  over  his  latest  days,  were  only  the  germs  of  the  new 
paganism  for  which  he  prepared  the  way.  Li  the  latest  of  his 
works,  *La  Synthese Subjective,'  he  endowed  ^  the  world*  and  the 
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other  planets  with  a  species  of  intelKgence,  and  the  faculty  of 
feeling  and  acting.  Their  movements  and  their  successive 
changes  were  accounted  for,  or,  at  least,  conceived  by  him  as 
the  manifestation  of  a  blind  but  reasonable  wilL  He  virtually 
fell  back  on  the  world-soul  of  the  ancients,  as  the  highest 
expression  of  his  Positivism,  and  called  the  earth  la  grand 
f  ETiCHB,  as  he  had  called  humanity  le  grand  etre.  He 
actually  gave  the  name  of  destiny  to  the  laws  immanent  in  the 
Cosmos,  assigning  infinite  space  as  their  dwelling  place,  and  to 
this  conception  he  gave  the  name  Le  Grand  Milieu.  In  this 
threefold  conception  of  the  '  infinite  space,'  *  the  great  Fetich,' 
and  *  the  great  Being,'  he  saw  the  Trinity  of  the  Future,  and 
the  object  of  all  human  reverence  and  thought.  The  creation 
of  a  new  Trinity  was  only  paralleled  by  his  speculation  on  the 
possibility  of  '  virgin-maternity,'  and  the  high  place  to  be  thus 
given  to  the  perfect  embodiment  of  his  '  vivre  pour  autrui'  in 
tiie  good  time  coming.  According  to  Littre,  Comte,  in  his 
dosing  days,  even  admitted  the  necessity  of  which  the  human 
mind  is  conscious,  for  wills  intervening  in  the  afiairs  of  the 
world.     'If  this  is  true,'  says  Littre,  'the   human   spirit   is 

*  necessarily  theological,  and  the  "  theological,"  not  the  positive 

*  stage,  is  therefore  its  normal  condition,  and  he  urges  that 

*  there  would  be  as  much  folly  in  contending  against  this 
'  necessity  as  against  any  other  organic  necessities ;  but  if  so, 

*  says  he,  no  more  fatal  blow  has  ever  been  struck   at  the 

*  Positive  Philosophy.'  We  accept  the  lesson  which  we  believe 
the  divine  and  loving  providence  of  God  was  teaching  Comte, 
and  confess  with  Littr^  that  no  heavier  or  more  successful 
blow  was  ever  aimed  against  the  sufficiency  of  the  Positive 
Philosophy. 

In  the  year  1848  our  philosopher  was  intoxicated  with  delight 
at  the  general  confusion,  at  the  overthrow  of  established  govern- 
ments, and  reconstitution  of  society,  for  he  discerned  the  dawn 
of  the  era,  when  his  */o»  demontr^e  '  and  his  '  noureau  sacerdoce* 
might  possibly  be  established  in  France.  It  was  then  that  the 
Pofiitivist  Society  or  Church  was  foimded  to  guide  the  conduct 
of  human  a&irs,  to  be  a  beacon  light  for  the  storm-tost  bark 
of  the  Provisional  Government,  and  to  reveal  to  the  bewildered 
eyes  of  men,  the  form  of  the  august  Pontiff  of  Humanity.  Dr. 
Bobinet  gives  great  space  to  details  of  the  formation  of  this 
eoterie,  and  clearly  regards  its  proceedings  as  grave  historical 
facts.  Three  rapports  were  presented  by  enlightened  members 
of  the  Society  on  the  subject  of  '  labour,'  *  revolutionary  govern- 
ment,' and  'Positive  education,'  and  it  is  somewhat  edifying 
to  observe  that  it  is  seriously  proposed   in  these  historic^ 
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documents  that  a  triumvirate  froia  the  working  classes  should 
be  endowed  with  all  the  executive  powers  of  the  state,  that  the 
duties  of  Parliament  should  be  restricted  merely  to  the  voting 
of  the  supplies. 

The  most  conspicuous  of  the  efforts  of  M.  Gomte  were  the 
gratuitous  courses  of  lectures  delivered  by  him  on  the  general 
history  of  humanity  in  the  years  1849, 1850, 1851.  These  were 
never  published*  The  programme  of  the  course  reveals,  we 
freelv  admit,  the  wonderful  range  of  his  vision,  and  the  pomp 
of  his  arrangement,  together  with  his  morbid  love  of  syste* 
matization,  and  the  craze  of  his  later  speculations.  He  ran  over 
the  whole  of  history,  science,  and  philosophy,  from  his  peculiar 
standpoints,  and  would  often  engross  the  attention  of  his 
audience  from  three  to  four  hours  in  one  of  his  comprehensive 
apergtis  or  somtnaires.  The  lectures  were  first  delivered  at  the 
Palais  Royal,  but  the  subject  matter  of  the  latest  lectures  of  the 
course  was  distasteful  to  the  Ministre  de  Tlnterieur,  and  the 
lecturer  was  for  a  while  deprived  of  the  room.  For  one  year 
more,  through  the  adroit  management  of  Madame  Comte,  who 
was  often  one  of  his  auditors,  the  opportuntty  was  again  granted 
to  him,  but  after  the  occurrence  of  the  coup  d*itat  in  1851,  it 
was  finally  withdrawn. 

M.  Littr^  for  three  years  conducted  all  the  correspondence 
requisite  to  provide  Comte  with  a  moderate  income  fix)m  the 
contributions  of  generous  Mends ;  but,  in  consequence  of  some 
disagreement  resulting  from  Littre's  presuming  to  give  his 
master  unpalatable  advice,  Comte  took  the  entire  collection 
of  the  funds  into  his  own  hands,  and  gave  it  the  grand  name, 
*  subside  positiviste.'  With  business  tact  and  clever  manipula- 
tion, a  small  simi  was  produced  year  by  year  sufficient  for  his 
moderate  wants,  and  for  the  preservation  of  the  holy  place 
which  he  had  consecrated  to  the  worship  of  Madame  de  Yaux, 
and  hallowed  by  therein  developing  the  sacraments  and  glory 
of  the  New  Religion.  At  length  the  philosophic  visionary 
drew  near  his  end,  and  after  long  battling  with  malignant 
disease  of  the  stomach,  he  died,  amid  the  odours  of  positivist 
sanctity,  on  6th  September,  18j57.  He  was  still  busy  with  grand 
schemes,  and  was  completing  his  systematization  of  positive 
ethics,  when  he  was  taken  from  his  admiring  disciples.  The 
affection  he  inspired  in  the  bosom  of  a  few  who  remained  faithful 
to  the  last,  and  the  great  kindness  he  experienced  from  the 
members  of  the  family  who  had  watched  over  him,  the  solemn 
interest  he  took  in  their  future  welfare,  his  obvious  self- 
repression  and  denial  of  the  flesh,  his  devout  and  constant 
reading  of  the  De  Imitatione  Christi,  hii  wild  and  impracticable 
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schemeB  for  the  re-construction  of  hatnan  society  and  the 
regeneration  of  mankind,  his  unbounded  confidence  in  himself, 
and  in  a  consistency  which  every  one  beyond  his  immediate 
circle  disputed;  the  strange  Will  he  made,  bequeathing  to 
thirteen  executors  his  debts,  his  books,  and  the  distribution  of 
the  permanent  positivist  subscription,  to  his  separated  wife  and 
excellent  bonne ;  the  enjoined  preservation  of  the  holp  place,  con- 
secrated to  his  love  and  the  birth  of  the  New  Beligion ;  the  air 
of  glamour  and  mystery  thrown  around  him  by  his  followers ; 
the  poverty  and  the  battling  with  disease  avail  to  throw  iaround 
these  closing  days  a  tragic  interest  which  we  cannot  contrive  to 
feel  in  him  until  we  see  him  treading  the  last  sad  tottering  steps 
on  the  verge  of  objective  annihilation  and  subjective  immor- 
tality, yielding  up  his  organism  to  *  La  Grande  Fetiche,'  in  sure 
hope  of  eternal  remembrance  by  *Le  Grande  Etre/  We 
willingly  throw  a  veil  over  the  transactions  which  followed  his 
death,  and  on  which  such  exceedingly  discordant  judgments  are 
pronounced  by  those  who  are  our  only  informants.  It  is  clear 
that  neither  Dr.  Robinet  nor  M.  Littr^  can  be  implicitly  relied 
on,  in  the  estimate  they  form  of  the  dispute  between  the  thirteen 
executors  of  M.  Comte  and  Madame  Comte.  We  presume  that 
the  facts  are  correct,  that  the  will  of  Comte  was  legally  annulled 
by  the  courts  of  law,  in  consequence  of  the  refusal  of  his 
widow  to  recognise  the  principle  on  which  she  was  mentioned 
in  it,  and  that  the  wishes  of  their  master,  rather  than  a  legal 
instrument,  guided  the  executors  in  their  subsequent  conduct. 
The  widow  refused  to  accept  the  pension  which  they  were  willing 
to  supply  from  the  subside  positiviste,  on  the  terms  of  the  bequest, 
and  it  is  not  surprising  that  M.  Littr^'s  appeal  to  the  public  for 
her  independent  support  did  not  meet  with  much  acceptance. 
Both  parties  claim  the  honour  of  having  paid  the  master's 
debts.  The  eJBTorts  of  the  Positivist  Church  to  continue  their 
organization,  and  the  sublime  claims  that  they  arrogate,  are 
scarcely  worthy  of  further  comment.  Trading  on  the  reputa- 
tion of  a  great  name,  they  may  succeed  for  a  while  in  being 
slightly  amusing,  but  there  is  inherent  weakness  in  their  entire 
position.  The  pnilosophy  and  religion  which  they  have  baptized 
with  a  common  name,  are  at  war  with  one  another.  The 
philosophy  of  the  religion  is  different  in  its  method  from  the 
philosophy  of  the  sciences,  and  is  built  on  the  radical  defects 
and  provisional  character  of  that  which  had  claimed  to  be 
sufficient,  comprehensive,  and  exhaustive.  Instead  of  meeting 
the  invariabihty  of  the  succession  of  natural  phenomena  with 
the  possibility  and  probability  of  their  modification  under 
certam  circumstances,  when  the  Supreme  Mind  and  Will,  of 
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which  they  are  the  expression,  has  been  ooncemed  to  reveal 
more  of  Himself  to  weak  and  ignorant  mortals,  thstn  such  invari- 
able sequences  could  do,  they  have  met  these  invariabilities, 
and  this  empire  of  sequence,  with  the  unproved  hypotheses  of 
an  intuitional  physiology,  with  the  subjectively  discovered  laws 
of  human  mind,  with  the  metaphysical  conception  or  fiction  of 
La  Grande  Fetiche,  and  Le  Qrand  Eire,  with  the  ip^  dixit 
of  moral  philosophers  who  are  now  in  the  end  of  the  world 
able  in  the  exercise  of  their  intuitional  consciousness  to  deter- 
mine oracularly  the  limits  of  the  right  and  good,  and  with  a 
system  of  observances,  rites,  and  so-called  worship,  based  on 
the  recommendations  of  one  who  is,  in  their  theory,  an  annihi- 
lated man.  There  is  nothing  either  to  hope  or  fear  firom  these 
speculations  or  reveries.  Acute  and  comprehensive  generaliza- 
tions have  been  made  by  Comte,  even  in  his  latest  works; 
shrewd  and  penetrating  glances  were  thrown  by  him  on  human 
affairs ;  but  he  has  made,  or  shown,  a  breach  in  the  rampart 
through  which  the  entire  army  of  metaphysico- theological 
conceptions  may  re-enter  the  closed  citadel  of  the  human  spirit, 
and  his  career  signally  illustrates  the  hopelessness  of  philosophy 
to  meet  the  needs  and  satisfy  the  yearnings  of  humanity. 
Victor  Cousin's  dictimi  concerning  the  cycle  through  which 
systems  and  methods  of  philosophy  pass,  is  again  confirmed. 
The  scepticism  which  is  the  heir  of  the  sensatiDnalism  and 
idealism  of  earlier  systems,  has  once  more  led,  as  on  many 
previous  occasions,  to  a  clearly-pronounced  mysticism.  It  is 
not  unjust  to  say  that  the  most  extreme  form  and  thorough- 
going expression  which  scepticism  has  ever  assumed,  has  ended 
in  the  elaboration  of  a  system  of  subjective  inspirations,  infal- 
lible and  personal  authorities,  in  a  cabalistic  and  fanciful  cere- 
monial, in  prophetical  dreams,  and  mythologic  fictions.* 

Nevertheless,  although  Comte  has  thus,  in  his  own  person, 
conspicuously  proved  the  absolute  need  of  a  Divine  Revelation 
to  man,  we  admit  that  the  number  of  those  who  are  influenced 
by  his  later  speculations,  or  who  will  join  the  positivist  society, 
and  advocate  the  religion  of  Le  Orand  Eire  humanity,  is  snudl 
in  comparison  with  the  number  of  those  scientific  explorers  who 
partially,  yet  practically,  accept  the  teaching  of  the  positive 
philosophy  in  certain  departments  of  thought  and  inquiry ; 
who  are  content  with  the  laws  of  sequence,  who  are  striving  to 
find  them  in  the  regions  of  human  will  and  history  as  well  as 

*  Even  M.  Littre  lumself  admits,  in  passing,  the  intuitional  basis  an4 
oriffin  of  the  mathematic  axioms  (p.  532;.  This  flaw  in  the  Positive  Philo- 
80]my  of  its  most  distinguished  advocate  will  disgust  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill,  who 
must  clearly  have  bestowed  on  him  labour  in  vain. 
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in  natural  phenomena;  who  are  glorying  in  their  supposed 
triumph  over  religious  belief  and  theological  dogma ;  who  think 
that  they  can  take  the  co-ordinatei  of  all  spiritual  things,  and 
thenceforward  coofine  their  attention  to  the  world  and  time; 
who  press  a  utilitarian  theory  of  morals,  while  ignoring  all  true 
metaphysic,  and  whose  whole  philosophy  seeks  to  establish  itself 
in  entire  independence  of  the  will  of  God  or  the  will  of  man. 
In  our  belief  the  only  reason  why  these  distinguished  men  have 
not  rushed,  like  Comte,  into  the  depths  of  some  new-fangled 
mysticism  is,  that  he  has  been  more  comprehensive  than  the 
majority  of  them  can  be.  As  long  as  the  attention  of  such 
thinkers  is  absorbed  with  a  few  grand  classes  of  phenomena, 
they  do  not  see  the  tendencies  of  their  own  reiterations.  The 
departments  of  thought  and  fact^which  they  provisionally  leave 
to  the  investigation  of  others,  react  imperceptibly  upon  their 
consciousness,  give  scope  to  the  play  of  their  higher  faculties, 
and  provide  some  of  the  feeble  stimulus  which  their  religious 
nature  needs ;  but  let  them  attempt  to  go  round  the  circle  of 
human  thought  and  close  it  up,  let  them  scientifically  shut  out 
the  Infinite  Personal  God  from  their  universe,  let  them  dog- 
matically repudiate  all  dogma,  and  find  in  some  great  crisis  of 
their  life  that  they  are  possessed  of  heart  and  conscience  as  well 
as  intellect,  that  they  have  an  imagination  as  well  as  an  under- 
standing, let  them  quell  the  promptings  of  their  own  intuitional 
nature,  and  hush  the  voice  that  speaks  from  heaven,  then  will 
assuredly  come  the  hour  of  their  travail,  and  the  disintegration 
of  their  philosophy.  After  an  amazing  panegyric  on  his  master, 
M.  Littr^  says,  in  a  tone  of  deep  melancholy,  that  *  the  disciples 

*  of  Comte  are  placed  in  the  dilemma  of  rejecting  the  principles 
'  in  the  name  of  the  consequences,  or  rejecting  the  consequences 

*  in  the  name  of  the  principles  of  the  Positive  Philosophy.  The 
'adversaries  of  positivism,'  says  he,  *  will  take  the  former  course 

*  with  joy  and  triumph,  and  its  adherents  the  latter  with  deep 

*  grief.  We  candidly  acknowledge  some  feelings  of  triumph 
as  we  reject,  in  the  name  of  these  consequences,  the  all-inclusive 
sufficiency  of  the  Positive  Philosophy  to  meet  the  needs  of  our 
being ;  but  our  triimiph  is  swallowed  up  in  a  still  deeper  grief, 
that  so  many  learned  and  thoughtftd  men  should  accept  such  a 
substitute  for  the  religion  and  worship,  the  ideal,  and  claims  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  as  is  offered  in  this  melancholy  parody 
of  His  Perfect  Life,  His  Holjr  Word,  and  the  Church  which  He 
has  purchased  with  EUs  precious  blood. 
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Art.  IV. — (1.)  History  of  New  England.      By    Jobk    Gobham 
Palfret.     2  vols.    Boston. 

( 2. )  The  EcdesioHiccU  History  of  New  EnglcmcL     By  Joseph  Fblt. 
V  ol  I.     Boston, 

(3.)  Congregationalism  :  What  itis  ;  Whence  it  is;  How  it  Works, 
By  Henrt  M.  Dexter.     Syo.     Boston. 

(4.)  Official  Record  of  the  National  Congregational  Council  held  cU 
Boston,  Mass.,  Jvnvs  14 — 24,  a.d.  1865.     Boston. 

Some  men  wish  us  to  believe  that  the  highest  worship  possible 
to  man  is  the  worship  of  humanity.  His  Qtxl,  even  in  his 
best  estate,  is  said  to  be  himself  by  reflection — ^his  own  nature 
projected  aa  an  object  of  the^ imagination.  But  this  is  a  low 
pantheistic  dream.  It  would  be  nearer  the  truth  to  say,  that 
according  to  the  laws  of  thought,  where  the  mind  is  fairly  cul- 
tivated, man  cannot  avoid  having  an  object  of  worship  ahwoe 
himself — ^immeasurably  so.  It  is  true,  our  primary  conceptions 
of  natural  and  moral  intelligence  come  from  what  we  find  within 
ourselves.  But  it  is  no  less  true,  that  the  idea  of  the  limited 
must  necessarily  suggest  the  idea  of  the  unlimited,  the  idea  of 
the  imperfect  the  idea  of  the  perfect.  In  this  manner  it  is 
inevitable,  that  the  Eternal,  the  Immense,  the  All-perfect, 
should  be  an  object  of  thought ;  and  the  presumption  surely  is 
strong,  that  our  conception  of  such  a  nature  being  thus  a 
necessity,  the  object  of  tne  conception  must  be  a  reality.  Good 
men  have  no  doubt  on  this  matter.  Thev  believe  in  the  existence 
of  this  glorious  Being,  and  when  they  learn  to  regard  Him  as 
expecting  obedience  and  trust  from  them,  and  as  extending  His 
constant  and  tender  care  over  them,  they  pass  into  a  new  region 
of  existence :  a  breath  like  spring  comes  upon  the  soul,  unlock- 
ing its  hidden  forces,  diflFusing  over  it  a  world  of  new  beauties 
and  filling  it  with  new  joys.  There  is  no  sense  of  life  like  that 
sense  of  it ;  no  gladness  like  that  gladness. 

This  new  consciousness  and  new  aspiration  once  possessed,  is 
regarded  by  the  wise  as  a  gift  from  the  hand  of  the  Infinite, 
with  which  no  lower  hand  must  be  allowed  to  intermeddle. 
Compared  with  the  High  and  Lofty  One  from  whom  these 
influences  have  come,  the  potentates  of  the  earth  are  shadows 
and  vanity,  and  to  Him  accordingly  supreme  homage  must  be 
rendered.  In  the  eye  of  conscience,  the  power  that  would 
interdict  such  a  service,  is  not  only  the  foe  of  conscience,  but 
the  foe  of  the  Being  to  whom  the  conscience  should  tend  its 
fitting  allegiance.  Two  qualities  are  inseparable  from  life 
wherever  you  find  it — a  craving  for  its  proper  nutriment,  and 
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the  tendency  to  propagate  itself.  It  must  bare  its  atmosphere 
of  spiritual  influences,  which  means  religious  association ;  and 
it  must  be  allowed  to  extend  the  sphere  of  those  influences  so 
as  to  bring  others  within  the  circle  of  their  power.  With  such 
minds,  it  is  imperative  that  they  should  be  spiritual,  and  grow 
through  the  influence  of  their  spiritual  relationships ;  and  it  is 
hardly  less  imperative  that  they  should  become  the  creators  of 
the  spiritual  in  others.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  love  of  ofispring 
is  a  deeph  -seated  passion.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  tendency  is 
to  multiply  some  thirty,  some  sixty,  some  a  hundred  fold.  Un- 
spiritual  men  do  not  comprehend  this.  It  is  a  region  of  expe- 
i^ences  hidden  from  them ;  but  it  is  not  the  less  real  on  that 
account. 

It  is  thus  that  religion  has  come  to  be  so  grave,  so  grand,  and 
so  potent  an  element  in  the  history  of  the  world.  Hence  the 
antagonism  which  has  grown  up  so  often  between  conscience 
as  thus  religious  and  enlightened,  and  the  law-makers  and 
law-administrators  of  this  world  who  have  not  known  what  it  is 
to  possess  hearts  thus  moved  and  consciences  thus  governed. 
Men  believing  themselves  to  be  thus  divinely  influenced,  have 
dared  to  say,  could  not  but  say — We  are  prepared  to  render  to 
Ceesar  the  things  that  are  Gsesar's,  that  is,  ail  civil  obedience ; 
but  we  must  be  left  to  render  to  God  the  things  that  are  God's ; 
that  is,  all  spiritual  submission.  Their  secular  relation  to  the 
delegated  powers  of  earth,  has  not  been  more  a  fact,  in  their 
apprehension,  than  their  spiritual  relation  to  the  Supreme 
Power  in  heaven ;  and  when  the  power  which  has  been  delegated 
has  presumed  to  intrench  upon  the  province  of  the  Power  to 
which  it  has  owed  its  dele^tion,   the   question  has  anseui 

*  Whether  it  be  right  in  the  sight  of  God  to  hearken  unto  you 

*  more  than  unto  God,  judge  ye.* 

As  might  have  been  expected,  the  men  who  were  the  first  to 
claim  this  liberty  for  the  human  conscience  were  holy  men  of 
the  Hebrew  race.  Amon^  that  race  the  voice  of  the  prophet 
often  rose  in  protest  against  the  impieties  of  the  king.  Nor 
were  such  instances  of  resistance  confined  to  men  specially 
inspired,  as  were  Elijah  and  Daniel.  We  meet  with  confessors 
of  this  order  among  men  who  based  their  conduct  on  the  ground 
common  to  good  men  everywhere.  '  Nebuchadnezzer  spoke 
'and  said  unto  them,  Is  it  true,  0  Shadrach,  Meshach,  and 

*  Abednego,  do  you  not  serve  my  gods,  nor  worship  the  golden 
'  image  I  have  set  up  P    Now,  if  ye  be  ready,  that  at  what  time 

*  ye  hear  the  sound  of  the  comet,  flute,  harp,  sackbut,  psaltery, 

*  and  dulcimer,  fmd  all  kinds  of  music,  ye  fall  down  and  worship 

*  ihe  image  which  I  have  set  up,  wcdl ;  but  if  ye  worship  not» 
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■  ye  shall  be  cast  the  same  hour  into  the  midst  of  afiery  fdmaoe: 

*  and  who  is  that  God  that  shall  deliver  you  out  of  my  hands  P 
'  Shadrach,  Meshach,  and  Abednego  answered  and  said  to  the 

*  king,  0  Nebuchadnezzer,  we  are  not  careful  to  answer  thee 

*  in  this  matter.     If  it  be  so,  our  God  whom  we  serve  is  able  to 

*  deliver  us  from  the  burning  fiery  ftimace,  and  he  will  deliver 

*  us  out  of  thine  hand,  0  king.     But  if  not,  be  it  known  unto 

*  thee,  0  king,  that  we  will  not  serve  thy  gods,  nor  worship  the 
'  golden  image  which  thou  hast  set  up.'  (Dan.  iii.  14 — 18.)  So 
the  divine  right  of  a  king  was  to  be  resisted  in  the  name  of  the 
King  of  kings.  The  conscience  of  the  magistrate  was  not  to 
become  law  to  the  private  conscience  in  regard  to  religiou3 
duty.  The  three  Hebrews  had  acquitted  themselves  faithfully 
in  the  civil  *  affairs  of  the  provinces,'  which  it  seems  had  been 
entrusted  to  them ;  but  religion  was  another  sphere  of  duty,  in 
which  another  authority  was  to  be  acknowledged  as  exclusive 
and  supreme. 

It  was  thus  also  with  the  first  Christians.  On  this  plea  they 
separated  themselves  from  established  Judaism.  On  this  plea 
they  became  to  the  Eoman  emperors  what  the  three  Hebrew 
confessors  had  been  to  the  king  of  Babylon.  They  taught 
doctrines  in  the  Hebrew  synagogues  which  were  new  to  them. 
They  would  not  present  an  offering  of  any  kind  to  the  image 
which  the  CsBsars  had  set  up.  To  refuse  was  to  be  branded  as 
traitors,  and  to  be  liable  to  the  penalties  of  treason.  Still  they 
refused.  At  intervals,  during  three  centuries,  their  steadfast- 
ness in  the  avowal  of  this  principle  was  put  to  the  severest  test, 
and  was  not  found  wanting.  To  the  last,  their  maxim  is,  that 
in  matters  concerning  rekgious  life,  they  must  obey  God  rather 
than  man.  They  knew  that  it  became  them  to  be  himible,  and 
to  seek  light  from  every  available  source,  but  the  ultimate 
decision  as  to  what  was,  or  was  not,  religious  duty,  was  to  be 
the  decision  of  their  own  conscience. 

With  the  reign  of  Constantino  came  an  end  to  the  times  of 
persecution.  Communities  which  had  resisted  state  authority 
when  exercised  in  the  support  of  idolatry,  appear  to  have 
submitted  to  it,  even  in  matters  of  religion,  only  too  readily, 
when  it  avowed  itself  the  friend  of  Christianity.  By  this  time, 
the  spiritual  life  which  had  characterised  the  early  church  had  in 
a  great  measure  passed  away.  For  some  time,  too,  the  action  of 
the  civil  power  in  relation  to  ecclesiastical  aftairs  was  limited 
and  cautious,  and  few  seemed  capable  of  suspecting  how  natu- 
rally this  secular  influence  would  grow  so  as  to  overshadow  and 
deteriorate  everything  religious.  When  evils  from  this  source 
began  to  appear,  it  was  seen  that  good  had  come  along  with 
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tbeniy  and  men  were  willing  to  believe  that  in  this  new  and 
mixed  order  of  things  the  good  would  be  found  to  outweigh  the 
evil.  So  change  crept  on,  until  the  church  which  hsA  been  for 
centuries  independent  of  the  state,  became  not  only  closely 
allied  with  it,  but  in  great  part  subject  to  it.  Even  during  the 
middle  age,  however,  there  were  at  times  signs  of  life  breaking 
through  the  secular  and  ecclesiastical  restraints  which  had  been 
laid  on  all  tendencies  towards  free  thought  and  free  action. 
The  religious  orders,  praying  monks  and  preaching  fHars,  in 
their  early  history  at  least,  were  more  or  less  appearances  of 
this  description.  They  rose,  for  the  most  part,  as  protests 
against  the  prevailing  formality  and  worldliness. 

But  the  Reformation  of  the  sixteenth  century  was  the  grand 
reaction  of  this  nature.  Even  the  Reformation,  however,  was 
not  a  reaction  against  the  alliance  of  religion  with  the  state. 
It  was  a  reaction  against  the  subjection  of  conscience  to  the 
church.  Men  had  to  learn  by  degrees  that  the  substitution  of 
an  Erastian  in  the  place  of  a  Papal  supremacy  might  be  no 
great  gain.  The  churches  of  the  Reformation  cast  on  many  of 
the  dogmas  and  usages  of  the  Papal  church,  but  everywhere 
they  became,  to  a  large  extent,  the  churches  of  the  magistrate. 
The  civil  power  had  come  ihto  the  place  of  the  ecclesiastical. 

The  great  change  needed  was,  that  the  newly-constituted 
churches  should  have  become  independent,  not  only  of  the  triple 
crown,  but  of  every  other  crown.  ,But  this  woidd  have  been  to 
unlearn  what  had  been  the  taught  and  accepted  lesson  of  the 
church  for  more  than  a  thousand  years ;  and  vast  conununities 
learn  their  new  lessons  slowly,  especially  when  it  is  seen  that 
they  are  lessons  which  may  bring  with  them  a  serious  loss  of 
position  and  emolument. 

Hence  even  the  English  Puritans,  whose  constant  cry  was 
for  a  further  reformation — a  purer  church,  were  far  from  seeking 
their  object  in  this  direction.  They  had  not  a  very  favourable 
opinion  either  of  the  piety  or  of  the  morality  of  courts  and 
cabinets,  still  the  spiritual  religion  they  wished  to  see  esta- 
blished was  expected  to  come  from  that  source.  The  Papist 
sought  his  papal  establishment,  the  Anglican  his  Anghcan 
establishment,  and  the  Puritan  his  Puritan  establishment,  the 
idea  that  the  natural  and  best  establishment  of  Christianity  is 
that  realized  by  its  own  spiritual  power,  had  no  place  in  the 
mind  of  any  of  those  parties. 

The  story  of  the  struggle  between  the  court  clergy  and  the 
Puritan  clergy  during  the  long  reign  of  Elizabeth,  is  in  many 
respects  not  a  little  jpainfiil  and  humiliating;.  The  spirit  in 
wmeh  ecclesiastical  affiiirs  were  managed  by  the  Queen,  and  by 
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her  two  favourite  iiiBtraments — Archbishop  Parker  and  Arch- 
bishop Whitgift — is  often  as  much  wanting  in  wisdom  as  in 
humanity ;  and  we  need  all  the  signs  of  conscientiousness,  and  all 
that  is  scriptural  in  their  theology,  to  give  the  Puritans  a  place 
in  our  sympathy,  while  dwelling  with  such  iteration  on  small 
grievances,  and  feeling  their  way  but  so  slowly  in  the  direction 
of  great  principles.  Gould  they  have  had  the  power  of  the 
magistrate  at  tneir  disposal,  they  would  have  become  towards 
all  separatists  and  sects,  very  much  what  the  court  clergy  had 
become  towards  themselves.  Even  such  a  man  as  Cartwright, 
the  man  most  representative  of  the  Puritanism  in  that  age, 
declared  that  separatists  could  have  no  ministry,  no  sacraments, 
no  church  element  among  them ! 

The  maxim  of  the  court  party  soon  came  to  be —No  surrender. 
The  Puritans,  on  the  other  hand,  never  ceased  to  pray  for 
concession,  and  to  manifest  discontent  with  things  as  they  were. 
To  depict  this  warfare  to  the  full,  as  it  was  exnibited  m  par- 
liaments and  convocations,  in  the  universities  and  in  the  court, 
and  in  town  and  parish  over  the  greater  part  of  the  kingdom, 
entailing  as  it  did  on  multitudes  of  well-meaning  men  supension, 
poverty,  imprisonment,  and  sometimes  death,  would  require  the 
space  of  many  volumes.  But  the  subject  has  so  lost  its  interest 
for  modem  thought,  that  no  mind  at  all  competent  to  the  pro- 
duction of  such  a  work  is  likely  to  undertake  it.  At  every  point 
the  Puritan  was  made  to  feel  what  must  always  happen  when 
the  world  is  allowed  to  legislate  for  the  church.  But  it  mattered 
not.  His  conventional  soul,  like  some  souls  among  ourselves, 
could  not  learn  the  lesson  which  events  were  thus  forcing  upon 
his  attention,  but  went  on  dreaming  that  if  there  was  to  be  a 
church  at  all  it  must  be  a  state  church.  That  the  Puritans  should 
have  invoked  the  sword  of  the  magistrate  against  Romanism, 
we  can  imderstand,  inasmuch  as  Romanism  was  not  so  much  a 
religion  as  a  vast  political  organization,  charged  to  the  utmost 
with  treason  against  England.  But  there  is  too  much  reason 
for  believing  that  Puritan  intolerance  would  have  been  stretched 
far  beyond  that  limit. 

By  degrees  men  made  their  appearance  who  had  become 
weary  of  this  hopeless  antagonism  between  Prelate  and  Puritan. 
In  the  judgment  of  these  men,  if  the  Puritan  had  the  advantage 
of  his  opponent  as  a  theologian,  he  was  equally  at  fault  as  a 
statesman.  Neither  party,  with  their  principles,  could  be  at 
rest  among  themselves,  or  at  rest  in  relation  to  other  commu- 
nities. It  began  accordingly  to  be  seen,  that  to  religious  peace, 
it  was  indispensable  that  religion  should  be  politically  powerless. 
The  only  end  possible  to  persecution,  was  to  ensure  that  religion- 
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istB  should  not  have  the  power  to  persecute.  Some  good  men 
now  remembered  that  the  first  churches  were  clearly  voluntary, 
and  purely  moral  or  spiritual  organizations,  formed  without  any 
tarryinff  for  warrant  from  the  magistrate,  without  the  thought 
of  looking  for  any  such  sanction.  From  the  days  of  Wycliflfe 
and  the  Lollards,  England  had  never  been  without  its  secret 
gatherings  of  pious  minds,  seeking  nurture  for  their  religious 
life  in  such  secret  religious  fellowships  as  were  possibly  to  them. 
In  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  many  of  these  '  known  men '  as 
they  were  called — ^men  who  were  marked  by  peculiarities  which 
would  be  sure  to  distinguish  them — were  seized,  imprisoned, 
and  even  put  to  death.  London  was  not  without  such  associa- 
tions even  in  the  days  of  Queen  Mary.  The  accession  of. 
Elizabeth  gave  new  hope  to  such  persons.  Their  assemblies 
became  more  numerous,  and  thev  grew  to  be  less  cautious  in 
their  proceedings.  It  was  not,  nowever,  it  would  seem,  until 
some  ten  years  after  Elizabeth  became  queen,  that  any  one  of 
these  associations  ventured  to  take  upon  itself  the  form  of  a 
separate  church. 

The  first  instance  of  this  kind  appears  to  have  been  in  the 
case  of  the  church  originated  in  London  not  later  than  1570, 
under  the  pastoral  oversight  of  Richard  Fitz.  Ains worth  and 
Robinson,  names  so  honourably  connected  with  the  history  of 
churches  of  this  order  at  a  later  date,  both  make,  mention  of  this 
London  church,  and  of  Fitz  as  its  pastor.  It  was,  in  their  view, 
a  church  based  on  the  principle  now  known  as  distinctive  of 
Independency  or  Congregationalism.  Some  years  later.  Bury 
St  Edmunds  became  the  scene  of  great  excitement  from  the 
labours  of  the  notorious  Robert  Brown,  who,  for  a  while,  avowed 
his  attachment  to  the  widest  principles  of  religious  libertv.  In 
Gttinsborough,  in  Yorkshire,  and  especially  in  Southwark,  self- 
governed  churches  were  formed,  based  on  those  principles. 

But  the  most  memorable  of  all  the  associations  of  this  de- 
scription was  that  at  Scrooby  in  Nottinghamshire.  The  manor- 
house  at  Scrooby  had  been  in  past  times  the  occasional  residence 
of  the  Archbishops  of  York,  but  at  the  time  now  imder  con- 
sideration it  had  become  a  great  posting  house,  on  one  of  the 
main  lines  of  road  between  the  south  of  England  and  Scotland. 
The  postmaster  bore  the  name  of  William  Brewster.  He  was 
a  man  of  education  and  of  some  means.  He  had  been  con- 
fidential secretary  to  Davison,  Secretary  of  State  to  Queen 
Elizabeth,  and  his  office  at  Scrooby  was  a  government  appoint^ 
ment.  He  was,  moreover,  a  devout  Puritan,  and  bv  inducing 
pious  ministers  to  preach  frequently  in  the  neighbouring 
churches,  he  had  succeeded  in  awakening  a  strong  religious 
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feeling  in  the  district.  The  people,  as  usual,  becoming  earnest 
Ghristians,  were  not  content  with  the  public  serrices  in  the 
parish  churches,  but  often  met  privately  for  prayer  and  Chris- 
tian edification.  Brewster  placed  the  manor-house  at  their 
service  for  this  purpose.  Having  lost  all  hope  of  seeing  any 
satisfactory  change  in  ecclesiastical  affairs,  the  manor-house 
congregation  became  a  separatist  church,  and  the  wise  and 
holy  John  Robinson,  a  clergyman  who  had  resigned  his  con- 
nection with  the  Establishment,  became  their  pastor.  After 
a  while  these  proceedings  attracted  much  attention.  Persecu- 
tion grew  hot ;  and  the  obnoxious  sectaries  were  menaced  with 
much  greater  hostility.  Fully  aware  of  their  danger,  pastor  and 
flock  resolved  to  leave  Scrooby,  and  to  migrate  to  Holland  to 
seek  in  that  country  the  liberty  which  was  denied  them  in 
their  own.  With  much  difficulty  they  succeeded  in  reaching 
their  new  home,  and  it  was  this  English  church  in  Holland 
which,  some  few  years  later,  sent  forth  from  their  midst  the 
Pilgrims  of  the  Mayflower — ^the  small  band  of  men  from  whom 
the  United  States  were  in  fact  to  receive,  not  only  their  Congre- 
gationalism, but  their  civil  constitution. 

Pitiless  were  the  persecutions  to  which  religionists  of  this 
class  were  exposed  during  what  have  sometimes  been  called 
*  the  golden  days  of  good  Queen  Bess.'  The  course  taken 
towards  them  was  Just  that  taken  by  the  Roman  emperors 
towards  the  primitive  Christians.  They  were  loyal  to  the 
Queen — romantically  so — ^considered  in  her  civil  capacity. 
But  to  the  authority  exercised  by  her  in  religious  matters  they 
could  not  submit.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  her  ecclesiastical 
pretensions  were  based  on  the  laws  of  the  realm,  (juite  as  much 
as  her  civil  pretensions,  to  deny  her  right  to  rule  m  the  church 
was  sedition  or  treason,  quite  as  much  as  to  deny  her  right  to 
rule  in  the  state.  Copping  and  Thacker,  two  ministers  at  Bury 
St.  Edmunds,  were  nanged  on  this  plea;  and  Barrow  and 
Gfreenwood,  two  offenders  of  the  same  class  in  London,  were 
hung  under  the  same  charge  at  Tyburn.  Scores  were  torn 
from  their  families,  and  doomed  to  pass  long  years  in  the 
miserable  prisons  of  those  days,  not  a  few  dying  under  their 
sufferings,  petitioning  for  liberty  almost  day  by  day,  but 
petitioning  in  vain. 

It  is  true,  the  men  subjected  to  these  tortures,  or  menaced 
with  them,  sometimes  became  strong,  even  scurrilous,  in  de- 
nouncing the  conduct  of  their  opponents.  The  Martin  Mar- 
prelate  tracts  were  such  productions  as  nothing  short  of  the 
merciless  conduct  pursued  by  the  ruling  clergy  could  have 
provoked.    The  writer  of  those  pieces  discharged  his  scorn. 
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his  satire,  his  wit,  his  ridicule,  and  his  withering  invective, 
without  stint  or  weariness,  in  the  hope  of  moving  the  contempt 
or  execration  of  the  public  feeling  against  the  objects  of  lus 
assault.  But  to  this  day  no  man  knows  who  Martin  Marprelate 
was.  No  plausible  conjecture  on  that  point  has  come  down  to  us. 
Martin  Marprelate  and  Junius  were  alike  samples  of  the  bad 
influence  which  bad  times  never  fail  to  call  forth.  The  language, 
indeed,  even  of  more  sober  men,  was  sometimes  far  from  being 
in  keeping  with  our  notions  of  sobriety.  In  this  respect  there 
were  cases  in  which  both  Puritan  and  Separatist  must  be  con- 
fessed to  have  been  at  fault.  One  prelate  complained  much  of 
this  severity  of  speech.     Cartwright  replied,  '  Your  lordship  can 

*  strike  home  with  the  edge  of  the  sword,  is  it  hard  that  you 

*  should  be  sometimes  made  to  feel  its  weight  as  wielded  by  those 

*  who  have  not  the  edge  of  it  at  their  disposal  ? '  Truly  the 
weapons  of  the  weak  were  harmless  compared  with  those  which 
the  strong  could  bring  into  play  against  them.  The  sufferers, 
moreover,  for  the  greater  part,  were  as  subdued  in  speech  as 
they  were  inoffensive  in  conduct. 

Great,  too,  as  may  be  the  praise  that  is  due  to  those  English 
Congregationalists  who  were  the  first  in  modem  Europe  to  avow 
that  poHty,  it  becomes  us  to  guard  against  attributing  to  them 
an  amount  of  far-reaching  thought,  which,  for  the  greater  part, 
then  can  hardly  be  supposed  to  have  possessed.  So  far  as  the 
majority  of  them  were  concerned,  their  conceptions  on  this 
subject  seem  to  have  been  very  limited,  and  almost  instinctive. 
Their  philosophy  of  church  liberty  may  be  said  to  have  been 
embraced  in  two  ideas — ^liberty  to  judge  for  themselves  as  to 
what  Christianity  really  is,  and  liberty  to  act  for  themselves  in 
seeking  good  from  it  to  their  own  minds,  or  in  endeavouring  to 
communicate  good  through  its  means  to  the  minds  of  others. 
Freedom  to  embrace  the  Gospel  honestly,  and  to  guard  and 
diffuse  it  earnestly  and  wisely,  was  the  freedom  of  which  they 
felt  the  need,  and  the  freedom  accordingly  which  they  claimed 
and  sought. 

But  simple  as  these  conceptions  may  be,  they  comprehend  all 
the  free  principles  which  the  most  elaborate  and  philosophical 
reasoning  has  often  been  employed  to  develop  and  establish  in 
later  times.  They  preclude  sJl  control  of  conscience  from  with- 
out, whether  coming  from  pope  or  potentate,  fit)m  hierarchies 
or  synods,  and  they  require  men  to  leave  to  others  the  liberty 
they  claim  for  themselves.  These  two  ideas  are  the  natural 
outcome  of  the  intelligence  and  feeling  that  mav  be  affirmed  to 
be  native  to  the  human  mind.  They  give  us  the  spirit  of  the 
grand  commandment — *  Whatsoever  ye  would  that  others  should 
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*  do  unto  you  do  ye  even  bo  to  them/  They  embody  the  old 
^glish  maxim — ^llye  and  let  live.  And  who  ahall  estimate  the 
reforming  power  for  the  world  that  will  some  day  be  found  to 
have  lain  buried  in  those  brief  utterances  P  It  was  the  heart 
of  the  simple  men  and  women  constituting  the  church  in  Scrooby, 
more  than  their  heads,  that  made  them  what  they  were.  But 
their  feeling  was  to  be  prophetic,  full  of  the  seeds  of  things, 
which  they  would  themselves  learn  more  to  comprehend  from 
years  and  experience,  and  which  minds  of  the  most  advanced 
intelligence  would  learn  in  time  to  appreciate.  It  is  pleasant 
and  instructive  to  be  able  to  trace  thus,  the  unconscious  great« 
ness  which  may  have  its  home  in  humanity,  even  in  the  humblest 
of  its  children.  There  is  One  who  never  fails  to  see  the  beauty 
that  may  lie  in  such  budding  thoughts  and  sympathies,  while 
heeding  little  the  haughty  pretensions  of  the  ^  wise  and  prudent.' 
The  leaders  in  this  movement,  such  as  Robinson,  Brewster, 
and  Bradford,    knew  what  they  did.       Thep  saw  how  their 

Srinciples  tended  to  displace  the  received  principles  of  Christen- 
om  on  c^lesiastical  matters.  They  could  picture  to  themselves 
the  new  world  that  would  make  its  appearance  if  such  principles 
should  once  become  prevalent ;  and,  believing  these  principles  to 
be  of  God,  they  could  believe  that  such  a  day  would  come.  In 
this  hope  they  were  prepared,  not  only  to  avow  their  attachment 
to  such  principles  of  free  thought  and  free  action,  but  to  suffer  in 
the  cause  of  such  maxims  on  any  scale  that  might  be  found  to 
be  the  will  of  Providence. 

It  was  the  hope  of  being  able  to  give  to  these  principles,  so 
little  favoured  in  the  Old  World,  a  settled  home  in  the  New,  that 
prompted  the  Pilgrims  of  the  Mayflower  to  their  enterprise. 
But  the  experiment  to  which  they  committed  themselves  was 
difficult  and  hazardous  on  many  grounds.  Hitherto,  their 
protest  had  been  against  allowing  the  State  to  legislate  for  the 
Church..  In  their  view,  churches  should  owe  their  origin  to 
individual  conviction,  not  to  the  action  of  secular  law.  But  now 
they  were  about  to  give  existence  to  a  settlement  in  which  both 
Ohurch  and  State  would  be  in  their  own  hands.  They  have 
provided  for  their  own  spiritual  government :  they  have  now  to 
provide  for  their  own  secular  government,  and  they  have  to 
determine  what  the  exact  relation  of  the  two  powers  should  be 
to  each  other.  Other  colonists  had  become  such  mainly  for 
commercial  purposes.  Religion,  in  their  case,  awakened  no 
great  concern.  But  in  this  case  the  adventure  comes  from 
religious  motives,  and  the  religious  object  is  the  great  solicitude. 
It  is  true  they  were  a  chartered  body,  but  that  arrangement, 
while  it  was  accepted  as  giving  them  title  to  the  ml,  mt  them 
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to  create  their  own  magistrates,  to  anaot  their  own  laws,  and  to 
act  with  a  similar  freedom  in  their  eoclesiastioal  affairs.  Jn  fact, 
from  the  character  of  the  men,  and  the  object  of  the  enterprise, 
the  moyement  had  becope  imique.  The  history  of  society  had 
not  seen  anything  like  it.  What  maryel  if,  as  a  first  experi- 
ment of  its  kind,  it  should  not  be  found  to  have  shaped  itself  at 
once  into  consistency  and  perfection  in  all  its  parts  ?  Bobinson, 
the  pastor  of  this  people,  has  given  ns  sufficient  information,  as 
the  following  extract  will  show,  as  to  their  yiews  ponceming 
ohio'ch  organization : — 

'  Queft,  What  is  a  church  1 

*  Ans.  A  company  of  faithful  and  holy  people  (with  their  seed), 
called  by  the  Word  of  God  into  public  covenant  with  Christ,  and 
among  themselves,  for  mutual  fellowship  in  the  use  of  all  the  means 
of  God's  gloiy  and  their  salvation. 

'  Q%ie9,  What  are  the  essential  marks  of  the  church  ? 

*  Ana,  Faith  and  order,  as  the  church  in  them  may  be  seen  and 
may  be  held  to  walk  in  Christ  Jesus,  whom  she  hath  received.  Faith 
professed  in  word  and  deed,  showing  the  matter  to  be  true;  and 
order  in  the  holy  things  of  God,  showing  the  form  to  be  tru0  j  which 
are  the  two  essential  parts  of  the  church. 

*  Que9.  How  many  are  the  offices  of  ministry  in  the  church  \ 

*  Ana.  Five,  besides  the  extraordinary  offices  of  apostles,  prophets, 
and  evangelists,  for  the  planting  of  the  churches,  which  are  ceased 
with  their  extraordinary  gifts. 

^Ques,  Show  me  what  these  officers  be,  with  their  answerable 
gifts  and  works. 

*  Ans,  The  pastor,  to  whom  is  given  the  gift  of  wisdom  for  exhor- 
tation. The  teacher,  to  whom  is  given  the  gift  of  knowledge  for 
doctrine.  The  governing  elder,  who'  is  to  rule  with  diligence.  The 
deacon,  who  is  to  administer  the  lioly  treasure  with  simplicity.  The 
widow,  or  deacqnness,  who  is  to  attend  the  sick  and  impotent^  with 
ixmipaasion  and  cheerfulness. 

'  QiLe9.  By  whom  are  these  officers  to  have  their  outward  calling  % 
^An9.  By  the  church,  whereof  they  are  members  for  the  present, 
and  in  which  they  are  to  administer. 

*  Qt^'  What  if  the  officer  be  found  unfaithful  in  his  place  1 
*Ans.  He  is  by  the  church  to  be  warned  to  take  heed  to  the 

xninistry  he  hath  received,  to  fiiMl  it,  which,  if  he  neglect  to  do,  by 
the  same  power  which  set  him  up  he  is  to  be  put  down  and  deposei}.'* 

Robinson  ftirther  taught,  that  any  competent  number  of 
Christians  desiring  to  be  formed  into  a  church  may  be  so 
formed ;  that  no  church  has  a  right  to  control  another,  or  to 
interfere  with  it,  except  in  the  way  of  advice;   that  church 

*  ^AppeodiztotheaixOhristianBniu^ple^ 
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officers,  when  chosen  by  the  brethren,  should  be  ordained  by 
the  elders  of  the  church,  when  practicable;  that  marriage 
should  not  be  regarded  as  a  sacrament,  but  should  be  performed 
by  the  magistrate ;  that  there  should  be  no  holy  days  except  the 
sabbath,  and  appointed  days  of  fasting  or  thanksgiving ;  that 
intelligent  brethren  may  prophesy,  or  give  religious  addresses 
to  the  congregation,  with  the  consent  of  the  elders. 

These  are  the  principles  which  were  to  be  harmonised  with 
the  altered  state  of  things  in  the  New  World.  In  New  Plymouth 
— ^the  colony  of  the  Pilgrims — and  in  the  colony  founded  a 
little  later  at  New-Haven,  persons  became  freemen  only  by 
the  suflrage  of  those  who  were  alreadv  freemen ;  and  as  the 
original  freemen  were  all  persons  of  rehgious  character,  chosen 
that  they  might  be  eminently  the  guardi^  of  religious  interests, 
only  men  of  that  character  would  be  allowed  to  share  in  the 
privilege  and  responsibilities  of  the  franchise.  In  the  State  of 
Massachusetts,  of  which  Boston  soon  became  the  centre,  the 
franchise  was  restricted  to  men  who  were  formally  church  mem- 
bers, and  was  forfeited  by  those  who  ceased  to  be  such.  The 
consequence  of  these  arrangements  was,  that  within  less  than 
twenty  years,  the  government  of  all  these  colonies  passed  into 
the  hands  of  a  minority  of  the  male  members  in  each  State,  of  a 
minority  that  does  not  seem  to  have  numbered  more  than  about 
one-third  of  the  whole.  Only  by  such  means,  it  was  presumed, 
could  the  religious  objects  contemplated  by  the  early  colonists 
be  preserved,  and  this  course  was  accordingly  taken.  By  that 
time  the  population  of  Plymouth  had  grown  to  about  3,000, 
that  of  Massachusetts  had  risen  to  15,000,  that  of  New-Haven 
numbered  2,500.  * 

It  will  be  seen  at  a  glance  that  nothing  could  be  more 
intimate  than  the  blending  of  the  civil  with  the  ecclesiastical 
interests  of  the  community  which  was  determined  by  the  above 
arrangement.  Every  man  who  would  go  to  the  polling  booth 
or  the  ballot-box,  must  go  by  the  way  of  the  communion-table. 
If  he  would  win  suflrage  at  the  hustings,  he  must  first  gain  it  at 
the  church  meeting.  In  accordance  with  this  type  of  legisla- 
tion, was  the  law  which  compelled  attendance  on  public  worship ; 
and  another  which  prohibited  the  originating  of  any  new  church 
without  the  consent  of  the  magistrates  and  the  existing  churches 
of  the  district.  As  the  churches  virtually  gave  the  franchise,  it 
was  expedient  that  they  should  be  under  some  such  oversight. 

The  maintenance  of  the  ministry  was  at  first  by  voluntary 
contributions,  made  after  the  public  service  on  the  Lord's  day. 
But  this  primitive  usage  was  soon  sujperseded  by  a  tax  for  that 
purpose.    The  people  of  Boston  retamed  the  voluntary  custom 
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longer  than  any  other  eommnnity.  The  landing  at  New 
Plymouth  was  in  1620.  Twenty  years  later  the  ministers  of 
New  England  had  come  to  be  a  little  above  eighty  in  number, 
which  was  about  a  minister  to  every  three  hundred  of  the 
population.  More  than  half  these  men  had  been  graduates  of 
Oxford  or  Cambridge.  The  majority  came  from  Cambridge, 
that  seat  of  so  much  bold  Puritamsm  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth. 
They  were  most  of  them  men  whose  convictions  were  sincere  and 
thorough,  who  had  been  familiar  with  danger  and  suffering  in 
the  mother  country,  and  who  were  prepared  to  endure  much,  or 
to  dare  much,  if  need  be,  in  their  new  home.  Some  of  them 
were  men  of  property,  and  by  descent  or  marriage  were  well 
connected.  Careful  provision  was  made,  as  early  as  possible, 
for  the  education  of  me  young,  and  for  the  encouragement  of 
sound  learning.  Neither  ignorance  nor  idleness  were  to  be 
tolerated.  The  law  was  constructed  so  as  to  leave  no  place  for 
either.  Harvard  College,  now  a  university,  dates  from  this  time. 
Nothing  could  be  more  easy  than  to  charge  the  New  England 
Congregationalists  with  inconsistency  in  adopting  the  semi- 
church  and  state  policy  above  described.  But  several  con- 
siderations deserve  attention  here.  First,  while  the  voyagers 
in  the  Mayflower  declared  their  attachment  to  the  principles 
now  known  as  Congregational,  the  stream  of  emigrants  who 
followed  in  their  track  during  the  next  twenty  years  were,  for 
the  most  part,  simply  Puritans,  who  had  not  advanced  so  far  in 
their  views  of  church  polity,  tiiough  they  before  long  gave  in 
their  adhesion  to  the  Congregational  system  with  surprising 
unanimity,  and  learnt  to  defend  it  resolutely.  Second,  these 
people  migrated  as  churches,  or  as  religious  persons  whose  great 
object  in  seeking  a  new  country  was  that  they  might  there  form 
themselves  into  churches.  So  that  in  this  case,  all  that  would 
create  the  state  was  in  the  church.  If  there  was  to  be  a  state 
at  aU,  it  was  imavoidable  that  the  church,  or  what  was  virtually 
the  church,  should  give  it  existence.  Third,  there  were  pious 
men  in  those  days  who  were  pleased  to  dwell  in  imagination  on 
the  picture  of  a  nation  so  religious  in  its  character  that  all  the 
old  causes  for  jealousy  in  the  relations  between  things  civil  and 
things  religious  would  cease,  the  church  and  the  state  con- 
sisting of  the  same  persons,  baptized  into  the  same  spirit.  This, 
in  their  conception,  was  the  reign  of  the  saints,  said  to  be  so 
clearly  set  forth  in  prophecy ;  and  America,  they  were  willing 
to  believe,  was  destined  to  realize  this  vision.  Fourth,  the 
object  of  these  voluntary  exiles  in  seeking  a  home  in  the  wilder- 
ness, was,  that  they  miffht  secure  to  themselves  an  enclosure 
withiu  which  to  enjoy  j^gious  liberty,  according  to  their  views 
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of  such  liberty.  To  this  end  it  was  Mt  to  be  necefisarj,  ai 
least  through  the  early  ancL  feeble  stage  of  their  history,  that 
their  settl^nents  should  not  be  exposed  to  tiie  propagation  of  all 
Botts  of  opinion^  which  must  soon  oonrert  the  asylum  in  which 
ihey  had  sought  quiet  and  freedom  into  an  arena  of  strife  and 
ooniusion;  Srery  man's  fireside  is  sacred.  No  man  should 
presume  to  take  his  place  there  unbidden*  The  colcmy  was  all 
this  to  the  colonists*  It  had  been  created  by  their  joint  action^ 
and  at  much  cost,  and  they  had  a  right  to  determine  the  c<m- 
ditions  on  which  the  Stranger  should  be  admitted  to  its  privileges* 
But  this  guardianship  supposes  the  presence  of  foree^  and  the 
action  of  force,  if  it  is  to  secure  religious  interests,  needs  to  be 
in  religious  hands;  Thus  the  drcumstanoes  of  those  New 
England  settlers  were  special.  Ordinary  rules  did  not  apply  to 
them*  To  haye  attempted  the  application  of  such  rules  would 
hare  been  suicidal.  The  salration  of  the  state  is  the  su{H^me 
law.  The  oahn  and  sagacious  Bobinson  had  foreseen  all  this^ 
and  the  course  taken  was  substantially  the  course  he  had  advised. 

But  to  carry  out  a  sch^ne  of  this  novel  description  would 
be  difficidt.  The  choice,  however^  was,  betwe^i  the  trouble  <^ 
resisting  innovators,  or  seeing  themselves  outnumbered  by  such 
new-com^^^  and  their  grand  object  a  feilure.  Even  the 
settlers  at  New  Plymouth  had  their  firmness  tried  in  this  way* 
New  arrivals  of  emigrants  soon  came  to  that  colony^  many  of 
whom  were  far  from  having  the  Pilgrim  Father  spint  in  them. 
Among  the  persons  of  this  description  was  one  Lyford,  H 
minister,  and  a  man  named  Oldham,  who  with  others  had 
obtained  permission  to  sail  for  New  Pljrmouth,  mainly  from 
the  merchant  company  in  London,  which  still  had  a  kind  of 
charge  of  the  settlement.  These  men»  especially  Lyford  and 
Oldham,  plotted  to  raise  a  fection  in  the  colony,  and  would 
have  changed  the  fece  of  everything.  But  they  were  among 
men  who  were  not  likely  to  be  inobservant  of  their  conduct. 
Their  treachery  was  detected,  and  they  were  expelled  with  a 
strong  hand.  Lyford  proved  to  be  a  despicable  creature.  Old- 
ham Was  a  rash  man,  intent  iq>on  change. 

But  it  was  in  Boston  that  this  'New  England  way'  of 
government,  as  it  was  called^  was  brought  to  the  severest  test. 
DO  early  as  1630,  some  half  dozen  persons  had  been  apprised 
that  their  discourse  and  conduct  were  not  satisfectory  to  the 
community—- a  oommimity  that  had  erected  its  own  home,  and 
who  must  be  allowed  to  choose  its  own  inmates.  The  ob- 
noxious persons  submitted  to  this  decision  and  withdrew.  But 
it  was  otlierwise  witli  Eoger  Williams^  in  1631*  WiUiams  was 
a  Wdshman,  a  native  of  Oannarthen»  a  man  endowed  widi 
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touch  acntenesfl,  but  which  was  always  liable  to  be  obscureii 
and  misguided  by  the  haste  and  passion  incident  to  his  race.' 
He  had  been  a  student  in  Jesus  College,  Oxford,  is  supposed  to 
have  taken  orders,  and  to  escape  the  pursuivants  of  Archbishop 
I^ud  he  had  fled  to  Massachusetts.  Reports  concerning  his 
piety  and  his  ability  had  reached  Boston  before  him ;  and  in 
consequence,  only  a  few  weeks  after  his  landing,  he  Was  chosen 
teacher  in  the  church  at  Balem.  He  was  then  about  tw^ty- 
five  years  of  age ;  but  he  began  his  labours  by  declaring  tliat 
he  could  not  hold  communion  with  the  other  churches  of  Boston^ 
until  they  should  have  publicly  professed  their  rep^itance  for 
having  at  any  time  communed  with  the  Episcopal  congregations 
in  England ;  and  by  declaring  further,  that  the  ma^trate  has 
no  authority  to  punish  breaking  of  the  sabbath,  or  m  the  case 
of  any  offisnce  against  the  first  table  of  the  Decalogue.  This 
first  table  was  then  understood  to  embrace,  not  only  the  law 
of  the  sabbath,  but  the  precepts  relating  to  idolatry,  perjury, 
and  blasphemy.  Complaint  of  this  conduct  was  sent  to  the 
church  at  Sal^n  by  the  authoritieB  at  Boston.  What  followed 
is  imperi^dy  known ;  but,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  next 
two  rears,  Williams  acted  as  a  sort  of  co-pastor  at  Plymouth. 
At  the  close  of  that  interval  he  returned  to  Boston,  and  again 
became  teacher  in  the  church  at  Balem. 

By  this  time,  the  zealous  reformer  had  obtained  fiorther 
light.  He  now  declared  that  the  royal  patent  gave  the  people 
of  Massachusetts  no  right  to  the  soil  they  possessed ;  that  such 
right  could  only  come  from  oompcust  with  the  natives.  He  at 
the  same  time  refused  to  be  present  at  the  fraternal  meetings 
among  the  ministers  of  the  district,  lest  such  conferences,  how- 
ever voluntary  at  present,  should  end  in  Presbyterianism. 
But,  at  this  stage  m  his  career,  WilUams  seemed  to  be  in 
some  degree  open  to  impression  from  the  arguments  of  oppo- 
nents. As  the  result  of  a  discussion  with  the  neighbourmg 
ministers,  he  professed  to  abandon  his  notions  concerning  the 
invalidity  of  the  royal  patent ;  and  having  insisted  strenuously 
that  all  women  should  come  to  church  veiled,  he  conformed  to 
the  more  successful  reasoning  of  John  Cotton  on  the  other  side^ 
though  not  convinced  by  it. 

So  there  came  to  be  some  hope  of  peace*  But,  vdthin  the 
same  year,  Williams  returned  to  his  old  opinion  touching  the 
patent;  reiterated  his  censures  upon  those  who  had  not 
repented  publicly  concerning  their  having,  at  any  time,  coni- 
muned  with  the  churches  m  England;  and  taught  frirther, 
'  publicly,  that  a  magistrate  ought  not  to  tender  an  oath  t6 
<  an  unregenerate  person,  for   that  they  thereby  have  com- 
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*  munion  with  a  wicked  man  in  the  worship  of  Gtoi,  and  cause 

*  him  to  take  the  name  of  Gbd  in  vain.'  In  this  last  point,  we 
see  an  instance  of  the  sort  of  refinement  and  excess  to  which  the 
mind  of  Williams  was  always  liable.  The  ministers  discussed  this 

auestion  with  him,  and  the  civil  courts  left  him  time  to  consider 
iie  matter.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  church  at  Salem  applied  to 
the  magistrates  for  a  new  grant  of  land.  No,  said  the  magis- 
trates, not  until  the  case  of  Mr.  Williams,  and  your  own  con- 
duct in  relation  to  him,  shall  be  in  a  more  satisfactory  condition. 
This  answer  brought  things  to  extremities. 

Williams  sent  a  letter  to  the  church  at  Salem,  urging  them 
to  write  to  the  other  churches  complaining  of  this  proceeding 
as  a  deep  wrong.  But  the  churches  were  silent.  His  next 
step  was  to  call  upon  the  Salem  people  to  renounce  all  con- 
nection with  the  other  churches.  That  the  Salem  people 
refused  to  do.  He  then  wrote  to  his  unmanageable  flock, 
renounciug  all  fellowship  with  them,  and  decUning  to  be 
present  any  more  in  their  assemblies.  But  his  wife  persisted 
in  going  to  the  Salem  services,  whereupon  he  decided  that  he 
would  worship  no  more  even  in  his  own  family.  It  is  easy 
to  see  the  temper  that  must  have  been  in  all  this,  not  so  easy  to 
see  the  wisdom.  But  this  conduct  was  not  the  result  of  any 
malignity.  It  sprang  from  a  native  restlessness  and  excit- 
ability, which  his  sharp  intellect  had  not  patience  enough  or 
power  enough  to  control.  Everything  in  the  history  of  this 
gifted  and  estimable  man,  warrants  the  following  description  of 
him  from  the  able  pen  of  a  Boston  Unitarian : — 

*  Williams  had  great  virtues,  and  some  of  them  were  of  that 
character  which  peculiarly  wins  and  attaches.  He  was  eminently 
courageous,  disinterested,  and  kindheai-ted.  If  (in  his  early  days,  at 
least)  he  belonged  to  that  class  of  men  who  have  no  peace  for  them- 
selves except  in  sharp  strife  with  others, — if  the  certamirus  gavdick^ 
the  joy  of  quarrel,  made  an  indispensable  condition  of  his  satisfaction 
of  mind — ^he  was  incapable  of  any  feeling  of  malice  or  vindictiveness 
towards  opponents.  Though  in  his  controversies  he  uses  strong 
language,  as  was  his  wont  on  all  occasions,  a  tone  of  friendliness  is 
scarcely  ever  abandoned.  Differ  and  contend  he  must.  For  him  a 
stagnant  life  was  not  worth  living.  When  he  had  made  a  few 
proselytes  to  his  last  novelty,  and  so  far  prevailed  to  have  his  own 
way,  he  would  start  off  on  some  new  track,  impelled  by  his  irre- 
sistible besetting  hunger  for  excitement  and  conflict.  But  with  all 
this,  he  had  a  sweetness  of  temper,  and  a  constancy  of  benevolence, 
that  no  hard  treatment  could  overcome,  and  no  difficulties  or  dangers 
exhaust  or  discourage.' — Faifrey'i  History  of  New  England,  L  417, 
418; 
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Eight  years  after  his  landing  in  Massachusetts  Williams 
became  a  Baptist,  but  a  Baptist  of  his  own  order.  He  was 
baptized  anew  by  a  layman,  a^  piember  of  the  Salem  church, 
but  he  soon  had  doubts  as  to  the  validity  of  what  had  been 
done ;  and  had  to  the  last  a  notion,  that  no  baptism  could  be 
what  it  should  be,  except  as  administered  by  apostolic  hands. 
Could  Williams  have  moulded  the  state  of  Massachusetts  accord- 
ing to  his  will,  it  is  clear  that  his  system  would  have  been 
narrower  and  hardly  more  tolerant  than  that  to  which  he  was 
opposed.  That  submission  to  the  vote  of  a  majority,  however, 
which  he  scorned  in  Boston,  he  lived  to  enunciate  as  a  funda- 
mental law  in  the  State  of  Bhode  Island.  Time  brought  wis- 
dom, so  that  at  last,  he  could  talk  of  the  folly  of  deferring  to 
'  such  an  infinite  liberty  of  conscience,'  as  some  men  were  dis- 
posed to  claim,  to  the  destruction  of  all  right  and  order  in 
church  and  state.  He  could  even  threaten  to  pimish  the  Quakers 
for  their  insolence  in  the  use  of  the  words  '  thee  *  and  *  thou.' 

But  the  influence  of  Williams  in  Massachusetts  proved  to 
have  been  very  limited.  When  he  left  that  province,  there 
were  not  twen^  persons  remaining  in  it  who  were  known  to 
be  in  sympathy  with  his  opinions  or  his  proceedings.  It  was 
otherwise  with  the  next  trouble  of  this  nature  which  befel  the 
people  of  that  colony.  The  Antinomian  controversy,  in  which 
Mrs.  Anne  Hutchinson  figured  as  the  heroine,  widely  infected 
the  community,  and  at  a  time  when  it  was  especially  important 
that  the  settlement  should  have  been  at  peace  within  itself. 
Just  then,  the  Indians  were  threatening,  it  with  a  formidable 
war;  and  Archbishop  Laud,  and  the  council  at  home,  were 
intent  upon  sending  a  force  into  the  colony  to  bring  it  under 
*  Canterburian '  discipline.  In  England,  too,  at  that  juncture, 
there  was  a  growiag  discontent,  and  a  strong  feeling  was  rising 
in  favour  of  emiffration.  News  came  by  every  vessel,  that  not  a 
few  men  of  wealth  and  mark  were  meditating  the  sale  of  their 
property,  and  a  removal  to  the  wilderness  of  the  New  World, 
in  search  of  freedom.  To  be  prepared  to  resist  the  Indians, 
and  to  meet  a  possible  attack  from  England,  required  that  every 
man  in  Massachusetts  should  be  ready  to  do  his  duty:  and 
nothing  could  tend  more  to  turn  Mends  from  their  purpose  who 
were  thinking  of  joining  them,  than  the  news  that  the  new 
settlement,  which  was  to  have  been  so  peaceful  a  home,  had 
become  a  house  divided  against  itself.  But  this  mischief  was 
to  come. 

Mrs.  Hutchinson  and  her  husband  sold  an  estate  at  Alford 
near  Boston,  and  followed  John  Cotton  from  Boston,  in  Lincoln- 
shire, to  Boston^  in  New  England.    In  the  judgment  of  this 
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gifted  lady,  Mr.  Cotton,  atid  her  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Wheel- 
wright, were  the  only  ministers  within  her  reach  ^t  Alford, 
who  were  not  tainted  with  what  was  technically  called  tegalism 
— which  meant  Arminianism,  or  something  Tery  like  it.  By 
degrees  she  learnt  to  talk  in  the  same  strain  in  Massachusetts. 
Some  of  the  male  members  of  the  church  at  Boston  Were  wont 
to  assemble  on  the  week-day  to  review  the  serrices  of  the  past 
sabbath,  and  to  refresh  their  memories  concerning  them.  Mrs. 
Hutchinson  conrened  an  assembly  of  women,  before  whom  she 
dissected  and  criticised  the  sermons  of  the  preachers  from  Week 
to  week.  This  she  did  with  so  much  skill,  that  a  large  number 
of  those  who  listened  to  her  seemed  to  imbibe  only  too  readily 
her  captious  and  censorious  spirit.  Often  this  mistress  in 
theology,  and  the  more  zealous  of  her  partisans,  would  rise 
and  leave  the  church  when  certain  preachers  entered  the  pulpit> 
or  when  things  were  said  which  this  new  school  of  critics 
regarded  as  unsound.  As  usual  with  persons  of  this  order, 
all  Mrs.  Hutchinson's  favourite  notions  were  given  forth  as 
having  come  to  her  by  a  special  illumination  from  the  Holy 
Spirit.  Sanctification  was  not  only  the  work  of  the  Spirit 
but  it  was  His  work  in  such  sense  that  man's  moral  nature  was 
purely  passive  under  it,  and  when  achieved,  to  talk  of  sanctifi- 
cation as  an  evidence  of  justification  was  to  talk  Arminianism. 
The  young  (Jovernor  of  Massachusetts,  Henry  Vane— after^ 
wards  the  great  Sir  Harry,  so  conspicuous  in  English  history- 
was  carried  away  by  her  influence. 

In  our  time  we  hardly  comprehend  what  it  was  to  charge  & 
preacher  in  those  days  with  Arminianism.  It  was  to  identify 
him  with  such  men  as  Montague  and  Laud,  and  with  preaching 
the  &vourite  doctrine  of  Papists  and  Jesuits.  The  slander,  u 
credited,  was  nothing  less  than  ruinous.  When  the  ministers, 
and  such  of  the  magistrates  as  regretted  this  unhappy  state  of 
things,  began  to  think  of  adopting  measures  to  restore  peace, 
Wheelwright,  by  his  discourse  in  the  ptdpit,  and  others  by  their 
discourse  out  of  it,  gave  evidence  enough  of  their  desire  to 
rouse  their  faction  to  a  resistance  by  force.  Numbers  who 
should  have  been  ready  to  bear  arms  for  the  public  safety, 
refused  to  do  so.  But,  tnanks  to  the  calm  wisdom  and  firmness 
of  Winthorp,  their  schemes  were  coimteracted,  and  the  common 
tion  was  effectually  suppressed.  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  and  some  of 
the  more  conspicuous  agitators,  were  banished ;  but  such  of  the 
delinquents  as  were  prepared  to  make  any  reasonable  promise 
of  peaceableness  were  allowed  to  remain*  By  this  whcdesome 
rigour  the  state  lost  scarcely  a  subject  whom  it  was  desirable  to 
retain,  and  so  kstifig  was  ite  imfHPessicm  that  during  the  ne^ 
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ft»^  yefttB  MafisaohnsettB  knew  littld  ot  nothing  of  trouble  in 
the  same  form. 

Five  and  twenty  years  later  Came  the  memorable  conflict  of 
the  colony  of  Massachusetts  With  the  Quakers.  But  that  trouble 
did  not  arise  from  within.  It  was  an  assault  from  without.  No 
one  need  say  a  word  in  Tindication  of  the  chai*acter  of  the 
Society  of  Friends  as  they  have  he^n  known  to  the  present 
^neration^  and  to  some  generations  past.  But  two  centuries 
since,  the  sort  of  inspiration  claimed  by  their  predecessors  bore 
its  natural  fruit;  and  the  marvel  is^  that  one  of  the  most 
irrational  and  extravagant  of  seots,  should  have  sofk^ied  down 
into  (me  of  the  most  prudent  and  self-controlled. 

GJeorge  Fox  and  his  early  followers  made  strong  claim  to 
liberty^  but  what  liberty  really  meant  they  had  stiU  to  learn. 
It  18  a  simple  maxim,  that  no  man  is  free  to  plead  liberty  of 
oonscience  in  his  own  case,  at  the  cost  of  invading  liberty  of  con- 
science in  the  case  of  his  neighbour.  But  that  maxim  was 
violated  without  scruple  by  the  Quakers  of  those  days,  and 
often  in  a  manner  which  exposed  them  to  the  chiarge  of  inso- 
lence, indecency,  and  blasphemy.  It  was  not  enough  that  they 
shoidd  be  free  to  have  worship  among  themselves,  they  must  he 
free  to  disturb  the  worship  of  others  at  any  time,  and  in  any 
manner,  however  offensive,  to  which  their  divine  impulses  were 
said  to  have  prompted  them.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  sort  of 
religious  Billingsgate  with  which  they  bespattered  priests  and 
magistrates  who  did  not  assent  to  their  doings  and  utterances. 

The  rulers  of  Massachusetts  were  made  aware  that  zealots  of 
this  character  were  likely  soon  to  make  their  appearance  among 
them  ;  and  they  provid^  that  all  such  persons  would  be  impri* 
scmed  upon  their  landing,  should  be  bs^ished,  and  the  penalty 
incurred  by  a  banished  man  who  should  presume  to  return  was 
death.  Among  the  many  who  had  been  banished  from  Mas« 
sachusetts  no  one  had  ever  been  known  to  brave  the  extreme 
sent^ice  by  returnihg  without  permission.  But  in  this  case, 
the  court  of  Boston  had  not  well  understood  the  strange  mixture 
of  idiocy  and  obstinacy  with  which  they  had  now  to  deal. 
Their  homestead  was  their  own,  and  they  had  a  full  right  to 
protect  it  even  at  the  cost  of  inflicting  capital  punishmmt  on 
obstinate  intruders.  But  suppose  the  subtlety  of  illusion,  and 
the  strength  of  will,  in  this  particular  class  of  ofienders  should 
lead  them  to  defy  this  last  penalty — to  glory  in  the  thought  of 
doing  so  P  That  question,  it  seems,  had  not  been  considered.  The 
case  nevertheless  arose.  Four  men  and  one  woman  challenged 
these  legislators  to  execute  their  *  bloody  law'  upon  them.  Thus 
bearded,  the  Massachusetts  men  did  not  flinch — ^the  four  men 
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and  the  woman  were  hanged.  It  surely  would  have  been  wiser 
to  have  trusted  to  some  less  terrible  means.  This  the  authorities 
themselves  practically  confessed  by  their  altered  policy  after- 
wards. The  scene  presented  a  struggle  for  victory.  It  was 
defiance  meeting  defiance.  And  the  ranatics  proved  to  be  the 
victors.  The  antics  of  the  victorious  party  now  became  in 
Massachusetts  all  that  they  had  been  years  before  in  England. 

*  Far  and  near  they  disturbed  the  congr^ations  at  their  worship. 
George  Wilson  at  Boston,  and  Elizabeth  Horton  at  Cambridge,  cried 
through  the  streets  that  the  Lord  was  coming  with  fire  and  sword. 
Thomas  Newhouse,  having  delivered  in  the  meeting-house  at  Boston, 
the  message  with  which  he  alleged  himself  to  be  charged,  broke  two 
glass  bottles  "  in  a  prophetic  manner,"  proclaiming,  *'  thus  will  the 
Lord  break  you  in  pieces."  One  wretched  woman,  Mary  Brewster, 
made  herself  a  spectacle  by  walking  about  in  a  gown  of  sackcloth  ; 
and  another  exhibited  herself  with  her  fisu^  smeared  with  grease  and 
lampblack.  "Deborah  Wilson  was  constrained,  being  a  young  woman 
of  very  modest  and  retired  life,  and  of  sober  conversation,  as  were 
her  parents,  to  go  through  the  town  of  Salem  naked,  as  a  sign." 
Lydia  (Wardel)  being  a  young  and  tender,  chaste  woman,  as  a  sign  to 
them  (the  church  at  Newbury)  went  in — though  it  was  exceeding 
hard  to  her  modesty  and  shame&ced  disposition — snaked  among  them.' 
—Palfrey,  ii  483. 

The  conduct  of  the  Quakers  was  restrained  by  law  in  the 
other  colonies,  but  only  in  Massachusetts  was  it  punished  with 
death.*  It  had  not  been  found  difficult  to  guard  against 
hostility  from  persons  who  would  have  introduced  the  old 
church  and  king  doctrine  into  New  England ;  and  the  collisions 
which  came  up  in  Massachusetts  between  the  nders  of  that 
state  and  the  Presbyterians  and  the  Baptists  were  not  con- 
siderable, compared  with  the  gravity  of  the  consequence  with 
which  the  state  had  been  threatened  by  the  Antinomians  and 
the  Quakers.  Both  Presbyterians  and  [Baptists  were  allowed  to 
remain  in  the  colony,  and  to  commune  with  the  churches,  so 
long  as  they  were  disposed  to  acquit  themselves  peaceably.  But 
the  settled  polity  of  the  churches  in  Massachusetts  was  Congre- 
gational, and  neither  Presbyterians  nor  Baptists  were  allowed 
to  pursue  any  course  regarded  as  exposing  the  settlement  of 
things  in  that  form  to  any  danger. 

It  was  not  imnatural  that  the  parties  so  restrained  should  be 
inclined  to  brand  this  policy  as  intolerant  and  persecuting. 
But  their  opponents  said,  in  effect,  *  If  you  wish  a  Presbyterian 
'  colony  or  a  Baptist  colony,  America  is  a  wide  place,  create 
^  one.    The  benefit  of  all  that  we  have  done  iu  making  our 

•  Palfrey,  ii.  472. 
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'  home  what  it  is,  shall  he  at  your  service  so  long  as  you  are 
'  peaceable ;  and  if  you  cannot  be  peaceable  you  have  only  to 

*  do  as  we  have  done,  provide  for  your  own  wants,  at  your  own 

*  cost,  according  to  your  own  convictions.    But  whatever  it  may 

*  be  necessary  to  do  to  guard  our  own  dearly-purchased  rights 
'  against  infringement  will  be  done/  It  should  be  remembered 
that  Presbyterianism,  now  for  the  greater  part  taking  a  fore- 
most place  in  the  cause  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  was  in  no 
such  position  at  that  time.  The  Presbyterian  party  of  that  day 
was  scarcely  less  rabid  in  its  hostility  to  sects  than  Laud  him- 
self:  and,  unhappily,  the  New  England  Independents  were  so 
haunted  by  the  remembrance  of  the  doings  of  the  men  who  had 
avowed  themselves  Baptists  at  Munster,  and  had  such  a  remem- 
brance of  the  strife  that  had  grown  up  between  Baptists  and 
Peedobaptists  in  Holland,  that  their  minds  were  not  in  a  con- 
dition to  look  dispassionately  at  the  points  really  at  issue  between 
themselves  and  that  class  of  emigrants.  The  Massachusetts 
men  were,  no  doubt,  more  .at  fault  in  their  course  towards  the 
Baptists,  than  in  any  other  connection  of  that  nature ;  but  even 
here  they  had  their  case,  and  the  fault  was  not  all  on  one  side. 
Baptists  and  PaKiobaptists  were  alike  Conffregationalists.  They 
should  have  known  how  to  live  amicably  together,  and  there 
were  regions  in  the  New  World  in  which  that  was  to  be  found 
possible. 

Such  restraints  on  freedom  of  action  and  utterance  in  regard 
to  religion  or  government,  as  obtained  in  New  England,  could 
not  have  been  at  all  justifiable,  except  in  new  colonies,  and 
colonies  founded  as  those  colonies  were.  We  wish  we  could 
report  that  the  Congregationalists  of  that  state  had  been — as 
they  certainly  should  have  been — the  first  in  the  states  of 
America  to  demand  an  intelligent  separation  of  the  church  from 
such  state  relations  to  the  civil  power.  But  that  honour  does 
not  belong  to  them.  The  Baptists  of  Bhode  Island,  the  Quakers 
in  Pennsylvania,  and  even  the  Presbyterians  in  Virginia,  were 
all  in  advance  of  them  in  regard  to  this  great  principle.  Not 
until  so  late  as  1833  did  the  last  trace  of  taxation  for  the  sup- 
port of  ministers  of  religion  pass  away  from  the  statute-book  of 
Massachusetts. — See  Lang's  *  Religion  in  America,'  chaps,  iii.  iv. 

The  men  in  the  Mayflower  embarked  as  Congregationalists. 
Many  of  the  later  settlers  in  New  England  migrated,  as  we 
have  said,  as  Puritans.  They  became  Congregationalists  in 
the  new  country,  but  for  the  most  part  with  but  an  imperfect 
apprehension  of  the  issues  logically  mherent  in  the  principles  of 
that  system.  In  the  beginning,  the  necessities  of  their  position 
was  regarded  as  demanding  the  mixed  sort  of  polity  which 
they  adopted;  and  we  suppose  we  must  say,  that  at  a  later 
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period,  the  love  of  power  seeiue4  to  grow  with  the  long  poeses^ 
eion  of  it,  so  that  nearly  two  oentmiea  were  to  pass  before  Gon^ 
^egatioualism  in  America  was  to  beoome  the  oonsistent  thing 
it  now  is.  It  was  long  with  A^^rican  Congregationalists,  as 
it  was  with  our  own  Congregationalists  in  the  time  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, when  many,  both  Baptists  an4  Psedobaptists,  in 
the  special  and  transitional  course  of  things  then  present,  were 
content  to  take  parish  pulpits,  and  to  become  ministers  of 
parishes,  under  the  sanction  of  the  English  parliament.  But 
\i  was  always  a  principle  in  the  New  England  churches,  that 
they  should  choose  their  own  officers,  and  exercise  their  own 
discipline,  and  as  a  rule  they  did  so;  but,  as  we  haye  seen^ 
iJiere  might  be  circumstance  in  which  the  churches  of  the 
district,  or  the  civil  court,  would  interfere  with  that  liberty. 
Even  in  the  case  of  the  churches  of  Bhode  Island  something 
of  that  nature  might  take  place,  though  much  less  probable 
than  in  Massachusetts.  In  Bhode  Island,  'liberty  of  conscience 
'in  point  of  doctrine'  was  allowed]  but  that  plea  was  not  to 
be  urged  in  favour  of  anything  'directly  repugnant  to  the 
'  Government  or  laws  established,'  a  limitation  wiuch  the  men 
who  banished  Roger  Williams  from  Salem  would  have  deemed 
quite  sufficient  to  coyer  their  entire  proceedings  in  his  case. 

The  retention  of  the  church  and  state  principle  for  so  long 
a  time  in  Massachusetts  became  the  occasion  of  serious  evils 
before  it  was  abandoned.  As  the  population  increased,  and 
as  the  old  religious  fervour  diminished,  a  distinction  obtained 
between  what  was  called. a  paruh  and  what  was  called  a 
church.  The  parish  consisted,  in  our  sense,  of  the  congrega- 
tion, coming  from  the  district,  and  was  strictly  territorial; 
and  the  church,  consisting  of  communicants,  was  an  interior 
organization,  regulating  its  spiritual  discipline  according  to  its 
pwn  laws.  But  as  the  people  of  the  congregation,  or  parish, 
were  taxed  for  the  support  of  the  ministry,  they  naturally 
learnt  to  claim  some  influence  as  to  the  choice  of  the  minister 
when  a  pulpit  became  vacant ;  and  by  degrees  the  parish  came 
to  be  more  mflueutial  in  relation  to  that  vital  proceeding  than 
the  church.  The  fact  of  recognising  the  parisn  in  a  regions 
sense,  and  for  a  religious  oly  ect — ^no  matter  who  might  be  found 
in  it— proved  fatal  to  the  power  of  the  church.  By  the  old 
law  of  Massachusetts  all  pnawere  manated  from  the  church :  but 
now  the  tables  were  turning  far  the  other  way,  the  power  of 
the  church  might  be  swamnSl  by  the  local  community. 

Of  course,  in  so  material  a  matter  as  the  choice  of  a  pastor^ 
considerable  deference  would  generally  be  shown  to  the  iieeling 
of  the  church  members.    But  where  differences  pf  opinion  arose. 
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the  porkhioaem  might  ehooea  a  nmiister  in  defiance  of  the  com* 
municanta,  and  the  eoTrnnnnicanta  would  have  no  veto  against 
that  jirooeedinff.  In  tbia  eyent^  a  large  number  of  the  com- 
munioants  might  withdraw,  and  form  another  church ;  but  by 
ao  doing,  though  they  ahould  have  been  the  majority,  they 
would  forfeit  afl  claim  to  the  property  of  which  they  had  been, 
at  least  in  part,  proprietors.  Indeed,  it  waa  ruled  by  law,  that 
the  church  could  not  hold  ecclesiaBtioal  property,  but  a  body 
not  of  the  church,  the  pariahionera,  were  the  only  legal  holders 
of  it.  So  the  church  existed  aa  a  purely  spiritual  organization^ 
but  aa  a  apiritual  organization  which  might  be  overruled  in  its 
gravest  proceedings  by  a  power  encircling  it  which  was  not 
spiritual,  but  worldly,  aa  worldly,  in  fact,  as  j^eneral  society 
has  commonly  been.  The  church,  founded  in  individual  con- 
viction, might  thus  become  the  slave  of  an  external  society 
created  by  law.  To  most  of  our  readers  this  will  seem  to  be  a 
very  odd  sort  of  Oongi'egationalism.  And  certainly,  for  the 
credit  of  that  system,  it  was  high  time  that  this  state  of  things 
should  come  to  au  end. 

Now  it  waa  when  the  Congregationaliam  of  Masaachusetts 
had  come  to  be  of  this  mongrel  descriptipn  that  Unitarianism 
began  to  make  its  covert  progress  in  that  state.  When  the 
choice  of  the  mimater  came  to  reat  with  the  world  rather  than 
with  the  church,  and  when  the  means  for  the  aupport  of  the 
nuniatry  were  exacted  by  the  ataff  of  the  constable,  in  place 
of  being  left  to  the  willinghood  of  a  Christian  people,  no  marvel 
if  some  strange  things  came  to  pass.  Unitarians,  for  the  most 
partj  are  as  TitUe  in  favour  of  popular  voluntaryism  as  high 
ehurohmen,  Mid  with  good  reason.  Experience  demonstrates 
that  this  system  must  be  a  sickly  and  feeble  thing  whenever 
it  is  left  to  be  self-sustained.    It  must  be  galvanised  by  state 

y  if  it  is  to  seem  to  exhibit  any  hopeful  measure  of  church 

e. 

It  is  common  to  reproach  Congregationalism  with  a  tendency 
to  generate  and  tp  perpetuate  rationalist  opinions,  from  the  fact 
that  the  Unitarianism  of  America  originated  mainly  with  men 
who  called  themselves  Congregationalists,  and  that  it  has  been 
perpetuated  chiefly  by  men  who  so  de'scribe  themselves.  Bnt 
in  truth,  Congregationalism  is  wholly  guiltless  in  this  matter. 
It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  it  did  not  exist  in  New 
England  when  Unitarianism  made  its  appearance  there,  nor 
for  some  while  afterwards.  Congregationalism  knows  nothing 
of  a  state-paid  ministry,  nor  of  the  polity  which  subjected  the 
will  of  the  churches  in  Massachusetts  to  the  will  of  tne  general 
communily,    The  early  settlersi  as  a  measure  of  necessity^  had 
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subjected  the  state  to  the  church;  the  later  emigrantSi  as  a 
measure  of  worldly  expediency,  subjected  the  church  to  the 
state.  It  was  under  a  system  of  this  order,  the  church  and  state 
system,  that  XJnitarianism  grew  up,  and  became  formidable  in 
Massachusetts.  It  should,  however,  be  stated,  that  the  man 
who  beyond  any  other  may  be  described  as  the  father  of 
TJnitarianism  in  America,  was  a  Mr.  Freeman,  of  Boston^ 
rector  of  the  first  Episcopalian  church  founded  in  New 
England.  This  clergyman  brought  his  congregation  over  to 
his  new  creed.  It  is  well  known,  too,  that  in  Connecticut, 
Unitarians,  with  the  help  of  a  revised  Prayer-book,  have  been 
disposed  generally  to  seek  their  home  among  Episcopalians. 

Still,  it  is  a  fact,  that  in  1810,  of  361  Congregational  churches 
in  Massachusetts,  96  became  avowedly  Unitarians,  and  the  state 
of  many  not  included  in  that  number  was  far  from  satisfactory. 
Things  had  long  been  tending  towards  this  result,  when  the 
imprudence  of  a  partisan  necessitated  the  abandonment  of  the 
mask  somewhat  earlier  than  was  intended.  The  defection  of 
Freeman  and  his  congregation  dates  from  1785,  soon  after  the 
War  of  Independence.  It  was  not  until  some  twenty  years  later 
that  the  declension  among  the  Congregationalists  became  such 
as  to  occasion  public  controversy.  The  preachers  of  this  class 
wore  cautious  in  their  policy.  They  did  not  assail  orthodoxy, 
nor  did  they  preach  Unitarianism.  They  exercised  their 
ingenuity  in  Keeping  to  a  neutral  track.  They  had  all  sub- 
scribed to  the  old  Trinitarian  standards,  and  great  was  their 
indignation  when  it  was  said  or  insinuated  that  they  had 
abandoned  Trinitarian  doctrine.  But  in  1804,  Dr.  Wade  ^s^as 
placed  in  the  divinity  chair  at  Harvard.  Dr.  Morse,  an  eminent 
minister  of  Boston,  protested  against  the  appointment,  and 
charged  the  new  professor  with  heterodoxy.  Great  was  the 
outcry  against  Dr.  Morse.  Dr.  Wade,  it  was  said,  had  acceptepl 
the  orthodox  doctrine  at  his  ordination,  he  had  never  disavowed 
it,  and  what  could  be  more  illiberal,  intolerant,  ill-mannered, 
than  to  prefer  such  a  charge  against  himP  Was  it  not  to 
accuse  him  of  insincerity,  of  untruthfrilness,  of  little  less  than 
perjury  P  Could  anything  be  more  in  the  spirit  of  the  Vatican? 
The  experience  of  Dr.  Morse  under  this  storm  of  invective  was 
not  enviable. 

Nevertheless,  Dr.  Morse  was  right.  It  was  quite  true  that 
the  new  professor,  like  many  of  his  clerical  defenders,  had  never 
publicly  cast  off  his  old  creed ;  but  it  was  no  less  true  that  they 
had  cast  it  off  mentally,  and  were  only  waiting  for  the  con* 
venient  season  in  which  to  declare  that  they  had  done  so. 
Sooner  than  they  wished,  necessity  was  laid  upon  them  to  take 
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this  ooitrse.  In  1815,  Dr.  Belshain,  the  well-known  Unitarian 
minister  in  London,  published  his  life  of  Lindsey,  a  Unitarian 
minister  who  had  seceded  from  the  Church  of  England.  Belsham 
had  been  in  frequent  correspondence  with  the  Unitarians  of 
Massachusetts  for  some  years  past,  and  in  this  volume  he 
congratulates  his  readers  on  the  progress  of  Unitarian  senti- 
ments, especially  in  New  England,  mentioning  by  name  a 
number  of  ministers  who  might  be  enrolled  as  converts. 
Memorable  was  the  excitement  produced  when  the  notorious 
chapter  on  '  Unitarianism  in  America'  became  known  in  that 
conntry.  What  say  you  to  this,  gentlemen  ?  was  the  language 
of  the  orthodox.  Is  this  true,  or  is  it  not  P  Dr.  Channing, 
then  a  young  man,  endeavoured  to  vindicate  his  brethren 
against  this  imputation.  But  it  availed  nothing.  Dr.  Worcester 
demonstrated  its  truth,  and  from  1815,  the  separation  between 
the  orthodox  and  heterodox  Congregationalists  was  determined. 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  the  early  history  of  American 
Unitarianism  shoidd  have  presented  so  strict  a  counterpart  to 
what  had  taken  place  among  ourselves  half  a  century  earlier. 
With  us,  the  Unitarian  or  Arian  defection  of  the  last  century 
began  with  the  ministers ;  with  us,  it  was  long  a  covert  defection ; 
with  us,  to  breathe  a  suspicion  of  the  existence  of  declension  was 
to  be  charged  with  ignorance,  intolerance,  and  malignity ;  with 
TLB,  the  crisis  came,  in  which  what  had  been  concealed  so  long 
could  be  concealed  no  longer ;  and  with  us,  the  heterodox  few 
who  adhered  to  the  minister  in  possession,  commonly  retained 
the  place  of  worship  and  its  property,  in  defiance  of  those  who, 
while  retaining  the  old  faith,  were  obliged  to  seek  their  edifi- 
cation in  some  new  organization.  The  parallel  in  the  two 
cases,  in  all  these  instances,  is  a  significant  chapter  in  church 
history.  In  1815  there  were  not  more  than  two  churches  in 
]^ton  that  could  be  said  to  be  orthodox.  But  Dr.  Worcester's 
manly  exposure  of  the  hollow  state  of  things  existing  at'  that 
time,  was  not  a  Uttle  damaging  to  the  new  school  of  religionists. 
The  secrecy  with  which  they  had  stolen  their  way  along  until 
pulpit  after  pulpit  had  been  secured,  and  the  eagerness  with 
which  they  clung  to  the  parish  edifice  and  property,  and  to 
their  state  pay,  did  not  speak  well  for  their  generosity,  or  even 
for  their  sense  of  honour.  The  letter  of  the  law  might  be  in 
their  favour,  but  the  moral  element  against  them  was  some- 
thing higher  than  the  letter  of  the  law. 

The  first  step  consequent  on  the  feeling  excited  by  these 
revelations  of  change,  was  the  law  which  allowed  the  tax  payer 
to  determine  the  ra[i|^ous  denonfination  to  which  his  contri- 
bution should  be  assigned.    By  this  means,  after  a  time,  the 
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Unitarian  minister  was  made  to  depend  for  his  support  on  the 
taxable  persons  who  might  happen  to  belong  to  his  own  con- 
gregation, or  to  be  of  his  own  creed.  The  next  step  was  the 
hiw  of  1833,  which  abolished  the  religious  tax  altogether,  and 
left  the  religion  of  the  United  States  to  the  action  of  the  volun- 
tary principle.  Massachusets  should  have  been  the  first  to 
demand  that  afiairs  should  be  brought  to  this  issue.  But  she 
was  not.  Her  place,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  in  relation  to  this 
great  principle,  was  not  so  much  to  lead  as  to  follow.  It  is 
too  often  the  manner  of  our  American  brethren  to  come  to 
their  wisest  opinions  slowly,  and  then  to  be  impatient  if  others 
do  not  come  to  them  in  a  hurry. 

But  even  voluntaryism  did  not  put  an  end  to  the  system 
of  church  and  parish.  There  are,  indeed,  some  hundreds  of 
churches  in  the  States  which  exist  after  our  own  manner, 
having  entireness  from  within  themselves,  ceding  no  governing 
power  to  any  persons  who  are  not  members  of  the  church.  But 
that  is  not  the  usage  in  New  England.  There,  it  is  conmion 
for  one  set  of  persons  to  combine  to  form  an  ecclesiastical 
society,  so  called  because  their  object  is  the  maintenance  of 
religious  worship,  while  another  combines  in  the  same  place 
to  form  the  church,  whose  great  object  is  to  be  Christian  com- 
munion and  edification.  The  parish,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  is  a 
body  corporate,  which  the  church  is  not.  The  parish  only  can 
sue  and  be  sued.  Hence  the  holding  and  management  of  all 
propertv  is  with  the  parish.  It  takes  upon  itself  all  alterations 
or  repairs  in  the  church,  the  letting  or  sale  of  pews ;  in  short, 
the  receipt  and  disbursement  of  edl  monies,  minister's  salary 
included.  The  following  is  from  a  document  very  recently 
adopted  to  determine  the  relative  and  joint  action  of  church 
and  parish  in  the  choice  of  a  minister. 

*  Whenever  the church  and  society  shall  be  destitute  of  a 

settled  pastor,  and  a  pew  one  is  to  be  obtained,  a  joint  committee  of 
the  church  and  society,  consisting  of  seven  persons,  of  whom  four 
shall  be  chosen  by  the  church  and  three  by  the  society,  shall  provide 
a  supply  for  the  pulpit,  and  take  all  necessary  measures  to  that  end.* 
The  church  shall  have  the  right  in  all  cases  to  select  a  pastor  (or 
colleague  pascor,  when  it  may  be  deemed  expedient  by  the  church  and 
society  to  settle  a  colleague  pastor)  to  be  proposed  to  the  society  for 
its  concurrence.  If  it  shall  concur  in  said  election  with  the  church, 
a  call  shall  be  given  by  the  chiux^b  and  society  conjointly,  to  the  person 
selected  ;  but  if  the  society  do  not  concur  in  the  selection,  the  church 
shall  select  again,  and  so  again,  from  time  to  time,  until  the  church 
and  society  shall  agree  in  a  choice,  and  when  so  agreed,  a  call  shall  be 
given  to  the  person  so  selected,  by  the  church  and  society  as  stated 
above,  that  is,  jointly.' 
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So  the  parish  or  congregation  may  veto  the  decision  of  the 
church  on  this  important  question  without  limit  This  may  not 
be  a  union  of  church  and  state,  but  to  us  it  must  bear  so  much 
the  resemblance  of  a  voluntary  compact  between  the  church  and 
the  world,  as  to  seem  to  be  greatly  adverse  to  Christian  purity, 
and  quite  incompatible  with  real  church  liberty.  It  is  true, 
in  the  choice  of  a  minister,  our  churches  generally  show  some 
regard  for  the  feeling  of  the  congregation,  but  the  congregation 
has  no  power  to  veto  the  decision  of  the  church.  It  is  true 
also  that  the  trustees  in  whose  hands  the  edifice  for  worship  is 
vested,  are  a  body  not  necessarily  consisting  of  members  of  the 
church,  but  they  are  always  the  members  of  some  church,  are 
always  chosen  by  the  particular  church,  and  their  sole  office  is 
to  see  that  the  property  is  not  alienated  from  its  pledged  uses. 
Enough  has  been  said  to  show  how  the  American  state  of  things 
came  to  exist,  and  to  explain  how  it  has  come  to  be  perpetuated. 
But  nothing  can  be  said  in  defence  of  this  usage  that  would  lead 
an  English  Congregational  church  to  think  for  a  moment  of 
conforming  to  it.  Our  American  brethren  concede,  that  the 
primitive  custom  was  that  which  obtains  among  ourselves,  and 
nothing  need  be  said  to  induce  our  churches  to  stand  fast  in 
their  greater  purity  and  liberty.* 

Somewhat  more  than  two  centuries  passed  between  the  landing 
of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  at  New  Plymouth  and  the  acceptance 
of  pure  voluntaryism  by  their  descendants.  We  have  seen 
something  of  the  history  of  Congregationalism  in  New  England 
during  that  interval ;  and  we  must  not  forget  that  the  Congre- 
gationalism of  Old  England  during  those  years  presents  a 
chapter  in  modem  history  which  merits  attention  from  the 
statesman  no  less  than  irom  the  divine. 

The  policy  of  the  English  ffovemment  in  reference  to  religious 
ihqjight  during  the  reign  of  James  I.,  and  during  a  great  part 
of  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  was  the  policy  of  repression.  The 
Puritans  were  discountenanced  and  persecuted;  but  the  severest 
measures  were  reserved  for  the  Separatists.  This,  as  we  have 
seen,  was  the  reason  of  the  exodus  in  our  religious  history, 
when  the  streams  of  emigration  flowed  towards  Holland,  and 
especially  towards  New  England.  But  with  the  commencement 
of  the  civil  war  many  an  exile  returned,  and  many  a  voice 
doomed  to  silence,  or  to  utterances  in  secret,  ventured  to  speak 
openlv.  So,  too,  the  secret  assemblies  of  Congregationalists 
ceasea  to  be  any  longer  secret.  The  power  of  the  bishops  had 
passed  away,  and  it  became  the  concern  of  wise  men  to  see  that 
the  spirit  of  their  lordships  did  not  pass  into  the  pohoy  of  their 

*  See  Dexter's  *  Congregationalism,*  206 — 213» 
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successors.    Too  soon,  howeyer,  it  became  manifest  that  *  New 
Presbyter '  was  but  'Old  Priest  writ  large/ 

The  Independents  in  the  Westminster  Assembly  of  Divines 
did  not  utter  the  sentiments  of  reUgious  liberty  so  fully  as 
many  of  their  brethren  had  done,  and  were  then  doinff,  out  of 
doors.  Had  they  said  more  in  that  place  they  might  have 
achieved  less.  By  their  moderation,  no  less  than  by  their 
courage,  they  succeeded  in  laying  a  wholesome  check  on  the 
passions  of  the  more  intolerant  in  that  convention ;  and  by  pro- 
tracting discussion  from  point  to  point  in  its  proceedings  in 
favour  of  a  greater  liberty,  they  rendered  important  service  to 
their  Mends  m  Parliament,  who  were  disposed  towards  the  same 
enlightened  policy.  The  place  of  the  small  band  of  Indepen- 
dent ministers  in  the  Westminster  Assembly  was  a  place  of 
special  difficulty,  and  the  skill  and  fidelity  with  which  they 
acquitted  themselves  have  been  recogmsed  by  all  generous 
men  as  entitling  them  to  high  praise.  Gradually,  the  Congre- 
gationaUsts — Psedobaptists  and  Baptists — became  the  strength 
of  the  Parliamentary  army.  Milton  and  Cromwell  became  a 
concentration  of  the  light  and  power  so  conspicuous  ere  long 
in  that  class  of  men.  Their  enemies  would  have  made  them 
slaves,  and  appealed  to  force  for  that  end.  But  their  answer 
was — We  do  not  mean  to  be  slaves ;  and  the  sword  which  then 
came  from  its  scabbard  was  to  be  felt  as  having  its  place  in 
hands  that  knew  how  to  wield  it. 

The  English  Commonwealth  was  the  creation  of  English 
Congregationalists.  The  Presbyterians  were  its  bitter  assailants. 
The  miscellaneous  elements  in  the  army  which  contributed  to 
give  power  to  Cromwell,  did  little  to  aid  him  compared  with 
what  was  done  by  those  religious  men  who  had  been  forced 
from  their  homes  into  the  battle-field  by  religious  persecution. 
If  we  may  credit  Lord  Clarendon,  a  bitter  enemy,  Oxford 
became  a  more  efficient  seat  of  learning  in  the  hands  of  the 
Independents  than  it  had  been  through  more  than  one  genera- 
tion pest;  and  if  we  may  accept  the  testimony  of  the  honest 
lUcluuxl  Baxter,  who  was  no  admirer  of  Congregationalism,  the 
churches  of  that  order  were  pervaded  by  more  than  the  usual 
amount  of  intelligence  and  piety,  and  their  influence  on  the 
state  of  religion  wrough  the  country  was  a  manly  and  effective 
influence. 

Under  the  rule  of  Cromwell,  such  a  voice  went  forth  itom 
England  as  had  not  gone  from  it  since  the  days  of  the 
Plsmtagenets.  The  man  who  then  governed,  made  strong  by 
men  like  himself,  balanced  the  powers  of  Europe  at  will,  and 
made  our  island-home— this  grand  settiement  of  the  old  sea- 
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kings — for  the  first  time,  mistress  of  the  sea.  Had  Cromwell 
aocepted  the  crown,  and  had  he  left  a  single  descendant  resem- 
bling himself,  the  blood  of  the  hero  of  Marston  Moor  and 
Naseby  might  now  have  been  on  the  English  throne.  How  it 
wonld  have  fared  in  that  case  with  the  great  question  of  church 
and  state,  or  with  many  other  Questions,  we  can  only  conjecture. 
Possibly  something  like  the  *  New  England  way'  would  have 
been  tried,  but  that  coidd  not  have  met  with  general  approval, 
and  at  best  would  have  been  only  another  stage  of  transition. 
Constructions  which  had  been  the  work  of  centuries  were 
demolished,  the  reconstructions  to  come  into  their  place  coidd 
not  be  the  work  of  a  day. 

But  the  Restoration  came,  and  good  men  amonff  us  were  to 
pass  through  another  Intptism  of  suffering  before  the  England 
of  to-dav  could  become  what  it  is.  With  a  Stuart  upon  the 
throne,  liberty  of  conscience — ^indeed  liberty  of  anv  kmd,  was 
not  possible.  According  to  the  favourite  maxims  of  that  house, 
nations  were  made  for  king^,  and  peoples  for  priests.  Our  pious 
fathers  had  to  bide  their  time.  With  the  accession  of  William 
and  Mary  came  comparative  freedom. 

Shallow  historians  talk  of  the  licentiousness  which  passed 
over  the  land  after  the  Restoration  as  a  reaction  against 
Puritanism,  and  would  have  their  readers  suppose  that  the 
sainto  were  to  blame  for  its  existence.  If  the  saints  could 
roeak,  they  would  say  that  they  found  that  sea  of  filth  about 
them  from  the  beginning,  that  they  did  not  create  it,  but  did 
what  they  could  to  check  it,  and  to  render  it  as  little  mischievous 
as  possible.  Their  policy  in  this  respect  may  not  have  been  in 
all  mstances  the  wisest.  But  strong  men  are  commonly  more 
or  less  onesided.  When  we  think  of  the  brutal  sensualism  and 
stupid  bigotry  which  characterised  the  mass  of  the  people  in 
England  from  the  Restoration  to  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  we  feel  that  the  hand  of  those  Commonwealth's  men 
who  so  far  checked  the  surges  of  that  flood  of  ignorance  and 
animalism,  must  have  been  a  hand  of  no  ordinary  power. 
The  Duke  of  Monmouth's  rebellion,  and  the  Revolution  of 
1688,  showed  that  earnest  piety  and  the  love  of  liberty  had  not 
ceased  to  exist.  But  during  some  thirty  years  the  policy  of  the 
Oovemment  had  been  to  strangle  ^Nonconformity,  and  that 
policy  had  been  successftd  in  a  far  greater  degree  than  is  com- 
monly supposed.  Then  came  that  dreary  eighteenth  century  I 
The  settled  liberty,  and  the  material  prosperity  of  the  coimtry 
under  the  house  of  Brunswick,  did  not  prove  fSftvourable  to 
piety.  The  ruling  clergy  in  the  Established  Church  included 
many  men  of  learning,  but  the  men  even  of  their  own  order 
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below  them  were  ignorant,  intolerant,  and  often  grossly  licen- 
tious. The  Presbyterian  congregations^  which  were  mostly 
wealthy,  gradually  became  Arian.  The  aristocratic  rule  natural 
to  Presby  terianism,  made  change  in  that  direction  comparatively 
easy.  The  Congregationalists  continued  steadfast  in  the  faith. 
The  defection  of  the  Presbyterian  churches  caused  many  to 
secede  from  them.  Some  of  these  seceders  joined  the  existing 
Congregational  churches.  Many  formed  themselves  into  new 
churches  of  that  order.  Hence,  since  the  middle  of  the  last 
century,  English  Presbyterianism  has  dwindled  away  in  about 
the  same  proportion  that  Congregationalism  has  increased.  The 
age  of  Watts  and  Doddridge  will  not  be  supposed  to  have  been 
an  age  in  which  Congregationalism  was  greatly  wanting  in 
piety  or  learning  But  the  great  Methodist  revival,  which  was 
so  antagonistic  to  the  formalism  of  the  Established  Church, 
came  as  a  healthy  stimulus  on  the  Nonconformist  congregations. 
@ince  that  day  the  history  of  Congregationalism  in  England 
has  been  that  of  a  steady  and  very  perceptible  growth. 

At  present,  the  comparison  between  English  and  American 
Congregationalism  stands  thus.  In  1863  the  orthodox  Congre- 
gational churches  in  the  United  States  were  2,866,  from  a 
population  of  some  thirty  millions.  The  churches  of  the  same 
order  in  England  and  Wales  were  at  the  same  time  2,650,  from 
a  population  of  not  quite  twenty  millions.  So  the  English  and 
Welsh  Congregational  churches  were  nearly  equal  to  those  of 
the  United  States,  though  formed  from  a  popiuation  one-third 
less.  But  if  we  take  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  where  Congrega- 
tionalists are  few,  the  proportions  in  this  respect  between  the 
two  countries  are  more  on  a  level.  With  a  population  nearly 
equal  to  that  of  the  United  States,  we  then  count  all  but  the 
same  number  of  strictly  Congregational  churches.  Komanism 
in  Ireland,  and  Presbyterianism  in  Scotland,  have  presented  an 
almost  impassable  barrier  to  Congregationalism  in  those  direc- 
tions :  and  our  brethren  in  America  have  had  similar  experiences. 
Presbyterians,  Episcopalians,  and  Methodists,  to  say  nothing  of  Ro- 
manists, have  secured  possession  of  large  portions  of  territory,  and 
have  made  their  systems,  in  a  great  degree,  indigenous  to  them. 

But  there  is  one  respect  in  which  the  vantage  ground  has 
fallen  very  conspicuously  to  our  brethren  on  the  other  side  the 
water.  They  have  not  had  an  ancient,  wealthy,  haughty,  and 
powerful  estabUshed  Church  confronting  them  every  where,  and 
intent  upon  neutralizing  and  crushing  them  at  all  points. 
What  we  have  done,  has  been  done  in  Uie  face  of  this  colossal 
antagoniiim,  and  to  have  kept  abreast  with  our  transatlantic 
brethren,  with  the.  odds  so  greatly  against  us,  is  something. 
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Nothiog  strikes  an  American  congregationalist  more,  on  coming 
to  England,  than  that  the  position  of  the  Episcopalian  church 
should  he  so  elevated  and  overshadowing  in  its  relation  to  other 
denominations.  Our  brethren  sometimes  feel  as  if  they  could 
not  breathe  in  such  an  atmosphere — ^must  die  in  it.  iBut  we 
none  of  us  know  where  we  can  breathe,  or  where  we  can  manage 
to  Hve  until  we  are  tried.  It  is  true,  the  wealth  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church  is  enormous,  her  prestige  is  fascinating,  her 
learned  men  are  not  few,  her  arrogance  and  exclusiveness  are 
marvellous,  and  with  eyes  like  Argus  and  hands  like  Briareus, 
she  can  subject  all  who  dissent  from  her  rule  to  a  breadth  and 
depth  of  social  persecution  not  easy  to  describe.  Churchmen 
would  not,  for  very  shame,  put  a  hundredth  part  of  the  per- 
secution into  the  form  of  law,  which  they  practise  daily  and 
without  a. blush  in  their  social  relations.  But  if,  in  the  face  of 
all  this,  we  are  where  we  are  ;  what  might  we  have  been  if,  in 
common  with  our  American  brethren,  we  could  have  secured 
for  ourselves  a  fair  field  and  no  favour? 

If  we  reckon  with  the  English  Congregational  churches,  the 
village  chapels,  out-stations,  and  preaching  places  connected  with 
them,  the  aggregate  of  2,650  would  rise  to  not  less  than  8,000. 

We  have  seen  that  the  early  Congregational  churches  in- 
cluded the  pastor,  the  teacher,  and  the  elder,  as  officers,  and 
that  in  addition  to  the  deacon  there  was  the  deaconness.  This 
continued  to  be  the  order  of  things  in  New  England  for  the 
space  of  more  than  one  generation.  But  the  only  ftmction- 
aries  recognised  for  some  while  past  have  been  pastors  and 
deacons.  The  platform  of  *  Church  Government  and  Fellow- 
ship,' adopted  by  the  National  Council  at  Boston,  last  summer, 
consists  of  the  old  standards  on  that  subject,  moderately  revised. 
A  few  passages  from  that  document  will  show  more  satisfac- 
torily, than  any  thing  we  can  say,  in  what  respects  English  and 
American  Congregationalism,  as  existing  at  present,  may  be 
said  to  be  identical,  or  to  be  different. 

In  the  instrument  mentioned,   'Christ'8  Catholic  and  Uni- 

*  versal  church '  is  described  as  consisting  of '  the  great  company 

*  of  God's  elect,  redeemed  and  effectually  called  from  the  state 
'  of  sin  and  death,  into  a  state  of  reconciliation  with  God.'  No 
matter  where  these  persons  are  found,  they  are  in  the  real 
cathoUc  church,  though  the  particular  body  to  which  they 
belong  may  be  so  unscriptural  in  its  organizations  as  to  be  no 
church  at  all.  The  visible  church  consists  of  such  persons 
visibly  organized. 

'  The  members  of  one  church,'  it  is  said,  *  ought  ordinarily  to  dwell 
in  such  vioinity  to  each  other,  that  they  can  meet  in  one  place;  so 
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that  every  city,  town,  or  convement  neighbourhood,  shall  have  its 
own  church  complete  and  distinct  And  ordinarily  the  members  of 
one  church  ought  not  to  be  more  in  number  than  can  conveniently 
meet  for  worship  in  one  assembly,  and  manage  their  affairs  by  one 
administration.  Yet,  if  there  be  many  congregations  distinct  from 
each  other,  in  one  town  or  city  (whether  their  several  parishes  be 
distinguished  by  Qeographical  lines  or  otherwise)  they  ought  to 
regard  themselves  and  each  other,  as  so  many  branches  of  Ginst's 
one  catholic  churdi  in  that  place.' 

American  Congregationalists  repudiate  the  word  Independent. 
With  them,  it  is  too  significant  of  isolation,  which  they  dis- 
countenance. They  maintain,  distinctly  and  emphatically,  that 
every  church  should  be  institutionally  and  really  independent, 
not  subject  to  any  authority  foreign  to  itself.  But  though  it  is 
not  to  submit  to  legislation  from  without,  it  owes  much  defer- 
ence, on  the  ground  of  common  Christian  princijde,  to  the 
expressed  feeling  and  judgment  of  neighbouring  and  sister 
churches.  In  many  cases,  it  is  said,  such  aids  from  the  wisdom 
of  others  should  be  sought.  This  brings  up  a  feature  of  Ame- 
rican Congregationalism  which  deserves  grave  consideration* 
The  following  extract  from  the  chapter  entitled  *  Comicils,'  will 
show  what  we  mean. 

'  1.  Councils  of  churches,  orderly  assembled,  to  declare  the 
opinion  of  churches  on  any  matter  of  common  concern,  are  an 
ordinance  of  Christ,  and  are  necessary  to  the  communion  of  the 
churches.  That  Scripture  example,  whei*e  the  church  at  Antioch 
sent  messengers  to  the  church  at  Jerusalem,  for  consultation  and 
advice,  on  a  difficult  question,  is  sufficient  warrant  for  such  Councils. 

'  2.  The  churches  invited  to  assist  in  a  council,  are  represented  by 
messengers  or  delegates,  chosen  by  them  for  the  particidar  occasion. 
By  ancient  usage,  die  pastor  of  a  church,  having  been  duly  recognised 
as  its  presiding  elder  or  bishop,  is  always  expected  to  be  one  of  its 
messengers ;  and  the  letters  convening  the  council,  invite  each 
church  to  be  represented  by  its  pastor  and  delegate.  Yet  in  the 
council  when  convened,  there  is  no  distinction  of  authority  between 
the  pastor  and  other  delegates. 

*  3.  It  is  manifest,  from  the  reason  of  the  case,  that  in  ordinary 
cases  a  council  ought  to  be  made  up  chiefly  of  churches  in  the  near 
vicinity.  But  when  a  council  is  called  to  advise  in  some  personal  or 
parochial  controversy,  which  involves  strong  interests  and  sympathies 
in  the  surrounding  region,  it  may  be  expedient  to  ask  counsel  from 
more  distant  churches,  rather  than  exclusively  from  those  near  at 
hand. 

*  4.  A  council  is  to  be  called  only  by  a  church,  or  by  an  aggrieved 
member,  or  members  in  a  church  which  has  um*easonably  refused  a 
council,  and  by  a  competent  number  of  believers  intending  to  be 
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gathered  into  a  chorcL  In  a  difficulty  or  controyersy  between  the 
chnrch  and  its  elder  or  elders,  or  between  the  church  and  some  other 
person  or  party  in  the  churcb^  if  a  council  is  desired,  and  the  church 
consents,  the  churches  to  constitute  the  council  are  selected  by 
agreement  between  the  parties,  and  are  invited  by  letters-missive 
from  the  church ;  and  this  is  called  a  mutual  council.  If  a  church 
unreasonably  refuses  to  call  a  mutual  council,  then  an  ex  parte 
council  may  be  invited  by  letters-missive  from  the  aggrieved  member 
or  members. 

*  5.  An  ex  parte  council,  properly  called,  has  the  same  standing, 
and  is  entitled  to  the  same  respect^  as  a  mutual  council ;  for  it  were 
unreasonable  that,  in  case  of  grievance,  either  party  should  be 
deprived,  by  the  obstinacy  of  the  other,  of  such  relief  as  the  neigh* 
bouring  churches  can  give.' — Official  Record^  45,  45. 

When  assembled,  the  ex  parte  council  is  to  offer  itself  to  the 
refusing  party  as  a  mutual  Council,  before  proceeding  to  act 
for  the  one  party  alone.  Among  the  particular  occasions  for 
Councils,  the  following  are  mentioned : — 

*'  1.  When  a  competent  number  of  Christian  brethren  propose  to 
unite  in  church  covenant,  and  desire  to  be  recogDised  as  a  church 
in  the  more  intimate  communion  of  the  congregational  churches,  the 
orderly,  and  most  orderly  method  of  obtaining  such  recognition  is  by 
an  ecclesiastical  council,  invited  to  that  purpose  by  their  letters-missive 
to  a  convenient  number  of  churches,  and  especially  of  churches  in  the 
near  vicinity.  Having  given  to  that  council,  when  assembled,  a 
satisfactory  statement  of  their  faith  and  order,  and  of  their  reasons 
for  becoming  a  distinct  church,  together  with  sufficient  evidence,  not 
only  of  their  Christian  character,  but  abo  in  respect  of  their  giftcT 
and  numbers  for  pei'forming  the  duties  of  a  church,  they  receive  as  a 
church  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  extended  to  them  by  the  council 
in  behalf  of  all  the  churches. 

*  2.  The  induction  of  a  pastor  or  teacher  to  his  office  in  the  church, 
or,  on  the  other  hand,  the  dismission  of  such  an  officer  from  his  place, 
conceros  the  conununion  of  the  churches.  Therefore  an  ecclesiastical 
council  is  convened  for  the  ordination  or  installation  of  a  pastor,  and, 
in  like  manner,  for  his  dismission  at  his  own  request.  A  due  respect 
to  the  communion  of  the  churches  requires  that  no  man  assuming  to 
be  a  pastor  of  a  church  shall  be  acknowledged  as  such  by  other 
churches,  xmless,  at,  or  after,  his  entrance  on  die  duties  of  his  office, 
he  has  been  publicly  recognised  by  receiving  the  right-hand  of  fellow- 
ship from  the  neighbouring  churches  through  a  council  convened  for 
that  purpose.  The  welfsure  of  the  churches  in  their  intimate  com- 
munication with  each  other,  requires  this  safeguai-d.  In  like  maimer 
the  communion  of  churches  requires  that  no  minister  dismissed  from 
his  charge  shall  be  regarded  ds  having  sufficient  credentials  of  good 
standing  unless  he  be  duly  commended  by  a  council  convened  on  the 
4>oca8ion  of  his  dismission.' — 46,  47. 
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Usage  a  good  deal  to  tliis  effect  obtains,  as  a  rule,  among 
English  Congregationalists ;  but  it  is  not  sustained  with  all  the 
form  or  the  fiiiomess  which  this  document  would  lead  us  to 
suppose  is  prevalent  in  New  England.  Care  is  taken  to  state 
that '  the  decision  of  a  Council  is  only  advisory ;'  but  enough  is 
done  by  the  mode  of  procedure  to  impart  to  such  decisions  a 
great  moral  weight,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted,  we  think,  that  our 
own  custom  is  not  more  strictly  of  tne  same  t}  pe.  The  ease 
with  which  secession  is  resorted  to,  and  with  which  it  obtains 
direct  or  indirect  recognition,  is  a  great  blemish  in  English 
Congregationalism.  Schism  is  not  a  Ught  matter.  It  is  a  great 
sin.  And  schism  consists  in  the  state  of  feeling  which  leads  to 
unreasonable^  separations.  The  right  of  secession  should,  no 
doubt,  be  respected.  But  no  man,  no  body  of  men,  can  have  a 
right  to  do  wrong ;  and  if  the  churches  and  pastors  of  a  district 
decide  in  any  given  case  that  separation  is  not  just  or  not 
expedient,  the  presumption  will  be  strong  that  they  are  right, 
and  that  deference  should  be  shown  to  a  general  judgment  so 
obtained.  So  in  all  matters  relating  to  Christian  order.  The 
basis  of  all  relationships  between  Christians  should  be  Christian, 
and  it  cannot  be  that  without  some  disposition  towards  mutual 
concession.  Concerning  Ordination  tl^e  Platform  under  con- 
sideration speaks  as  follows  : — 

*  Church  officers  are  not  only  to  be  chosen  by  the  church,  but  are 
also  to  be  ordained  by  laying  on  of  hands  and  jirayer,  with  which,  at 
the  ordination  of  elders,  fasting  is  to  be  joined.  This  ordination  is 
.the  solemn  and  public  induction  of  the  chosen  officer  into  his  place 
and  office,  like  the  inauguration  of  a  magistrate  in  the  Common- 
wealth.  Such  ordination  of  a  pastor  or  teacher  is  his  induction  into 
the  work  of  ministering  in  the  Word ;  and  if  he  be  afterwards  dis- 
missed from  his  eldership  in  that  church,  and  be  called  to  a  like  office 
in  another  church,  it  is  not  deemed  necessary  that  his  installation  in 
his  new  place  be  with  the  laying-on  of  hands.  Yet  we  protest 
against  the  superstitious  notion,  that  consecration  to  the  ministry  hy 
the  imposition  of  hands  introduces  the  pei'son  into  a  hierarchical  or 
priestly  order,  and  so  may  not  be  repeated. 

*  In  a  church  which  has  elders  (pastors)  the  laying-on  of  hands  is 
to  be  performed  by  those  elders.  But  if  the  church  be  destitute  of 
elders,  then  other  fit  persons,  elders  of  other  churches,  or  ministering 
brethren  not  in  office,  or,  if  need  be,  brethren  who  have  not  been  ' 
called  and  set  apart  to  minister  the  Word  of  God,  may  be  deputed  by 
the  church  to  perform  that  service  ;  and  the  laying-on  of  their  hands 
with  prayer  and  flEisting  is  a  fit  and  sufficient  induction  of  the  chosen 
elders  or  bishops,  no  less  than  of  deacons,  into  the  office  to  which  they 
have  been  designated.* — 39,  40. 

The  ordination  of  a  pastor  by  the  laying-on  of  the  hands  of  a 
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layman,  has  respect,  we  presume^  to  those  extreme  cases  where 
there  is  a  *need  be'  for  such  a  proceeding — where  it  must  take 
place  after  that  form  or  not  at  all.  Practically  and  substantially 
the  usage  of  Congregational  churches  in  New  England  and  Old 
England  do  not  differ  materially  on  this  matter ;  and  the  rules 
concerning  the  use  of  councils  are  not,  we  suspect,  strictly  acted 
upon,  except  in  towns  or  cities  where  the  Congregational  churches 
happen  to  be  numerous. 

On  the  whole,  we  fear  the  condition  of  Congregationalists  in 
the  Fnited  States  is  not  quite  so  satisfactory  as  some  popular 
references  to  it  might  lead  us  to  suppose.  In  a  paper  presented 
to  the  Council  at  Boston  by  a  responsible  committee  on  '  the 
*  Education  of  Young  Men  for  me  Ministry,'  we  find  the 
following  passages : — 

*  There  are  to  be  found  in  New  England  itself,  not  a  few  towns 
and  villages  in  which  Congregational  churches  were  once  planted, 
and  had  fiill  possession  of  the  field,  but  in  which  such  churches 
have  become  nearly  or  quite  extinct,  and  the  ground  has  been 
occupied  by  others,  sometimes  by  unevangelical  churches  or  congre- 
gations, and  sometimes  by  churches  whose  ministry  has  been  £ar 
inferior  in  educational  culture  than  our  own.  While  in  the  large- 
ness of  our  liberality  we  have  supplied  to  one  branch  of  the  Presby- 
terian church  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  its  clergy,  and  even  a 
greater  portion,  probably,  of  its  laymen  ;  while  we  have  sent  forth 
multitudes  of  Chiistian  missionaries,  and  of  pioneers,  who,  in  the 
newer  parts  of  the  country,  have  planted  churches,  established 
colleges,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  a  Christian  civilization,  and  have 
given  our  hearty  support  to  all  forms  of  Christian  effort ;  we  have 
yet,  with  all  our  advantages,  failed  to  hold  and  to  strengthen,  in  the 
interest  of  our  Lord,  positions  that  once  were  ours.  We  have  lost 
them  for  want  of  care  to  sustain  the  weak,  and  of  fidelity  and  zeal  in 
relation  to  the  imimposing  details  of  Christian  duty. 

*  In  our  statistical  tables  a  great  number  of  feeble  churches  are 
reported,  which,  for  the  larger  part  of  the  time,  are  without  pastors, 
or  any  regular  supplies,  and  so  are  becoming  more  and  more  feeble. 
Less  them  one- third  of  our  chu/rches  have  pastors  settled  over  them. 
Something  more  than  another  third  have  only  stated  supplies ;  leaving 
something  a  little  less  than  a  third  of  the  whole,  with  no  steady 
supply  at  all.  Most  of  these  are  unable  to  procure  any,  unless  it  be 
for  brief  and  uncertain  periods ;  and  often,  for  years  together,  suffer  a 
dearth  of  the  Word  of  Life.  They  are  in  the  sad  condition  of  sheep 
without  a  shepherd.' 

The  italics  in  the  above  paragraph  are  not  ours.  We  scarcely 
need  say  that  the  picture  which  the  statement  presents  is  very 
lamentable.  The  third  of  the  Congregational  ministers  described 
as  '  stated  supplies,'  are  persons  who  engage  to  serve  certain 
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olmrclies  for  six  months  or  twelye  montlis — ^for  a  lon^  or 
shorter  space  as  the  case  may  be.  The  best  men  in  the  mmisby 
deplore  uie  preyalence  of  tlus  custom,  but  know  not  how  to  put 
an  end  to  it.  Mr.  Dexter,  whose  very  able  volume  on  Congre- 
gationalism we  have  placed  at  the  heaid  of  this  article,  expresses 
himself  as  follows  on  this  subject : — 

*  Chorches  being,  perhaps,  feeble  and  doubtful  how  long  they  may 
be  able  to  maintain  the  ministry  of  the  Word  among  them ;  bemg,  it 
may  be,  uncertain  how  great  will  be  the  success  of  that  preacher 
whom  they,  on  the  whole,  desire  to  undertake  the  work  ;  and  being, 
not  imlikely,  frightened  by  the  misfortanes  of  some  neighbouring 
church  with  a  bad  pastor,  who  was  unwilling  to  follow  bis  departed 
usefulness — ^holding  on  to  his  l^al  settlement  as  a  drowning  man 
grips  the  rope  which  he  took  overboard  with  him  in  his  fall — tbey 
think  it  may  be  a  more  excellent  way  to  "  hire  a  stated  suppl/'  for  the 
pulpit,  as  they  hire  a  stated  supply  for  the  fiEtrm-yard  or  the  meadow  ; 
both  preacher  and  ploughman  to  go  when  wages  are  stopped,  or  when 
they  can  "  do  better^'  both  elsewhere.  This  mercenary  practice  has, 
strangely  enough,  been  favoured  by  some  ministers,  who  think  to 
make  itconyenient  to  leave  when  a  ^*  broader  field  of  usefulness''  opens 
elsewhere,  and  who  esteem  it  a  convenience  to  be  hampered  by  no 
necessity  for  advice  of  council  as  to  staying  or  going.  All  this  is 
uncongregational  and  unscriptural,  and — as  facts  abundantly  are 
testifying — evil  for  the  churches,  and  for  the  ministera' — 152. 

In  such  cases  the  affections  proper  to  the  pastoral  relation 
are  unknown  on  either  side ;  and  the  vagrant  orator,  with  his 
stock  of  ready  made  sermons,  becomes  an  apt  parallel  to  the 
rolling  stone.  Happily,  we  know  nothing  of  this  custom  in 
Enghmd — ^may  it  never  be  seen  among  us.  In  brief,  the  only 
feature  in  American  Congregationalism  in  which  we  see  an 
improvement  on  our  own,  is  in  their  more  careM  effort  to 
perpetuate  a  real  and  visible  relationship  between  their  pastors 
and  churches.  In  so  far  as  this  moral  unity  of  churches  with 
churches  and  ministers  with  ministers  can  be  shown  to  be  more 
realised  with  them  than  with  us,  consistently  with  the  great 
principle  of  ecclesiastical  independence,  the  advantage  must  be 
conceded  to  be  with  them.  Long  may  they  retain  every  whole- 
some element  in  their  spirit  and  usage,  soon  may  they  learn  to 
cast  off  whatever  impedes  their  process,  and  may  their  influenoe 
in  the  past,  memorable  as  that  has  been,  b^  only  a  fSednt  prophecy 
of  the  influence  awaiting  them  in  the  future. 
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Abt.  V. — Report  of  the  AssodaUon  of  the  Chambers  of  Commerce 
presented  to  the  Annual  Meeting  held  in  London^  February  1866. 

The  sensible  Beport  quoted  at  the  head  of  this  article, 
issued  by  a  body  of  persons  not  inadequately  representing  the 
practical  commerce  of  the  country  on  such  a  topic,  expresses 
the  general  conclusion  to  which  the  public  are  rapidly  coming 
as  regards  the  Bank  Charter  of  1844.  That  conclusion  is,  that 
the  fiequent,  sudden,  and  extreme  variations  of  the  rates  of 
discount  at  the  Bank  of  England  are  a  source  of  constant 
anxiety,  loss,  and  suffering  to  all  persons  engaged  in  trade — 
that  these  variations  have  been  £ax  more  fr^uent  since  than 
before  1844 — that  they  become  more  frequent  year  by  year — 
that  the  Bank  of  France  does  not  find  it  necessary  to  mipose 
upon  the  commerce  of  that  country  more  than  about  a  third  as 
many  changes  of  the  rate  of  discount  as  occur  at  the  Bank  of 
England* — and,  lastly,  that  whatever  may  be  the  theoretical 
ingenuity  of  the  scheme  of  1844,  it  is  in  practice  a  harsh, 
irritating,  and  oppressive  law. 

In  the  soundness  of  these  conclusions  we  entirely  agree ;  and 
the  occurrence  of  another  financial  crisis,  and  the  suspension  or 
failure  for  the  third  time  of  the  Bank  Act,  affords  an  oppor- 
tunity of  stating,  with  some  chance  of  interesting  a  large  circle, 
the  arguments  against  the  measure  which  twenty-two  years  ago 
were  conclusive  enough  to  a  few  minds,  but  are  now  becoming 
conclusive,  by  dint  of  practical  demonstration,  to  a  rapidly 
increasing  majority  of  the  country. 

Let  us  at  the  outset,  however,  prevent  misapprehension,  and 
the  imputation  to  the  opponents  of  the  Act  of  opinions  which 
the  other  side  have  the  fullest  means  of  knowing  have  never 
been  maintained  by  the  party  to  which  on  this  question  we 
belong. 

We  assume,  then,  in  the  whole  of  our  reasonings,  that  cash 
payments  in  all  their  integrity  must  be  enforced  and  maintained ; 
that  Bank-notes  and  all  other  obligations  must  be  paid  in  good 
and  lawful  coin,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  sevem  contracts. 
Our  remedies  for  existing  evils  are  in  no  sense  or  degree  those 
of  inconvertible  paper,  or  the  '  little  shilling.'  In  the  next 
place,  we  don't  pretend  for  a  moment  that  in  this  or  any 
country — ^but  least  of  all  in  this  country — can  there  be  either  a 
fixed  and  uniform  rate  of  interest  and  discount,  or  a  rate  which, 
from  the  necessity  of  the  case,  must  not  be  subject  to  changes 

*  DurinK  the  years  1868-66  there  were  86  changes  of  rate  at  the  Bank 
of  England  and  34  at  the  Bank  of  France. 
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from  time  to  time.  The  capital  employed  in  the  money  market 
is  a  commodity  rising  and  falling  m  value  in  Bensitive  confor- 
mity to  the  variations  of  that  market ;  and  all  usury  laws  and 
all  legislative  contrivances  to  restrain  liberty  of  action  between 
borrowers  and  lenders  are  exploded  absurdities.  The  complaint 
against  the  Bank  Act  is  not  that  it  prevents  the  rate  of  discount 
from  being  uniform,  but  that  it  multiplies  and  aggravates  need- 
lessly and  perniciously  the  changes  which  would  naturally 
arise.  '  In  the  third  place,  we  do  not  accuse  the  Act  of  being 
the  original  cause  either  of  the  financial  panic  we  have  just 
seen  or  of  the  two  former  visitations  of  1847  and  1857.  These 
catastrophes  had  their  origin  in  a  variety  of  causes,  and  under 
any  circumstances  could  not  have  been  surmounted  without 
^eat  difficulty  and  suffering.  But  our  complaint  against  the 
Act  is  not  the  less  specific  in  each  case.  We  say  that,  especially 
towards  the  closing  stages  of  the  financial  distress,  its  operation 
has  been  not  to  assuage  the  disorder,  but  to  embitter  and 
aggravate  it — to  drive  prudence  into  timidity,  timidity  into 
fear,  and  fear  into  an  uncontrolable  contagion  of  apprehension 
and  alarm,  before  which  confidence  died  away  and  reason 
became  dumb. 

The  causes  which  prepared  the  way  for  the  pressure  of  April, 
1847,  and  for  the  crisis  and  suspension  of  the  Act  in  October  of 
the  same  year,  are  to  be  found  in  the  extremely  defective 
harvest  of  1846,  aggravated  by  the  excessive  expenditure  on 
railways  undertaken  in  the  mania  years  1844  and  1845.  The 
principal  causes  which  led  to  the  suspension  of  November,  1857, 
were  enormous  overtrading  and  improvident  advances  by  a  few 
large  banks  during  the  previous  year  and  a  half  or  two  years. 
The  originating  causes  of  the  collapse  of  May,  1866,  have  been 
different  from  either  of  the  preceding.  The  ultimate  concession 
in  1862  of  an  effective  Limited  Liability  Act,  as  the  termination 
of  discussions  and  hopes  which  had  been  protracted  for  years, 
led  not  unnaturallv  to  a  rebound  proportional  to  the  restraint 
at  length  removed.  It  is  among  the  worst  evils  of  bad  repres- 
sive laws,  that  they  cause  almost  as  much  mischief  when  they 
are  first  removed  as  when  they  were  first  inflicted.  Schemes  of 
all  kinds  which  had  been  kept  back  awaiting  the  measure  of 
1862  at  once  saw  the  light ;  and  found  an  audience  not  unwilling 
to  listen  to  marvellous  revelations  of  the  wonders  to  be  performed 
by  the  new  law :  and  the  new  law  inevitably  became  the  inno- 
cent occasion  of  immense  mischief — a  good  deal  of  it  certainly 
the  work  of  rogues,  but  by  far  the  larger  part  the  honest  mis- 
takes q£  misguided  and  ignorant  adventurers. 

But  besides  the  effects  of  the  Limited  Liability  Act  there  has 
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been  in  operation  for  the  last  two  or  three  years  another  set  of 
causes,  which  have  had  far  more  to  do  than  it  has  in  producing 
the  crisis  of  May,  1866.  The  public  have  wondered  for  a  long 
time  where  all  tne  money  came  from  to  make  the  hundreds  of 
miles  of  new  railway  sanctioned  W  say  300  Railway  Acts  per 
session  of  the  last  few  years.  Tnese  Acts  have  authorised 
about  fifty  millions  sterling  of  capital  per  annum  for  one  kind 
only  of  fixed  expenditure ;  and  as  the  old  mode  of  issuing  pro- 
spectuses of  new  lines,  and  inviting  the  public  to  subscribe,  has 
for  a  long  time  been  given  up,  it  has  not  been  easy  to  imder- 
stand  the  resources  of  the  railway  projectors. 

The  following  extract  &om  the  leacung  authority  on  finaTicial 
questions  in  the  newspaper  press  will  remove  this  difficulty : — 

*  Facts  which  have  become  public  during  the  last  few  weeks  explain 
a  considerable  number  of  the  phenomena  of  the  money  market  during 
the  last  two  years  or  more.  The  lists  of  creditors  of  Mr.  Savin,  the 
great  contractor  for  Welsh  mil  ways  ;  of  Mr.  Watson,  another  con- 
tractor ;  of  the  Contract  Corporation  ;  of  Smith,  Knight,  and  Co. 
(Limited),  also  contractors ;  and  of  some  others,  show  very  clearly  the 
sort  of  financial  influence  by  which  the  hundreds  of  Railway  Bills 
before  every  session  of  Parliament  are  suggested  and  sustained,  and 
also  the  kind  of  financial  devices  by  which  the  works  themselves  are 
started  and  carried  forward. 

*  Twenty  years  ago  or  less,  when  a  railway  was  projected,  on  good 
or  ill  grounds  does  not  now  concern  us,  people  of  some  sort  were  found 
to  subscribe  beforehand  for  the  shares,  and  to  bind  themselves  to  pay 
future  calls  till  the  line  was  made.  In  other  words,  to  some  real 
extent  the  itulway,  to  cost  say  a  million  sterling,  was  antuiged  before- 
hand to  be  made  by  a  large  number  of  persons  out  of  their  respective 
savings  and  overpluses  of  floating  capital.  We  know  quite  well  all 
the  delusions  and  iniquities  of  subscription  contracts.  But  not  for- 
getting these  delinquencies,  it  is  substantially  true  that  until  within 
a  late  period  the  costly  public  works  of  this  country  were  made  by 
virtue  of  a  previous  agreement  among  a  large  number  of  bond  fide 
subscribers,  each  prepared,  or  believing  he  was  prepared,  to  find  his 
quota,  little  or  much,  as  the  case  might  be.  In  the  numerous  cases 
where  the  adventure  was  a  mistake,  the  loss  and  suflering  were 
diffused  and  severe,  and  the  unlucky  contributors  wei-e  driven  to 
straits  and  econouiies  painful  to  contemplate.  We  are  not^  however, 
considering  the  moral  but  the  economical  side  of  the  problem,  and 
economically  it  was  true  that  the  pressure  of  the  period  of  excessive 
railway  constmction,  from  say  1845  to  1853,  fell  (Urectly,  as  it  ought 
to  do,  upon  the  savings  of  the  country.  The  payments  to  the  con- 
tractors were  raised  by  calls  from  the  shareholders,  and  the  share- 
holders paid  the  calls  by  savings  out  of  income,  or  by  the  sale  of 
previous  investments. 

'  But  this  system  was  gradually  exploded,  and  for  the  last  few 
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years  has  been  given  up  altogether.  A  project  for  a  railway,  dock, 
pier,  or  other  pnblic  work  requiring  a  large  conversion  of  floating 
capital  into  fixed,  is  now  concoc^^  by  a  knot  of  four  or  five  persons, 
consisting  of  a  solicitor,  an  engineer,  a  parliamentary  agent,  a  con- 
tractor, and  a  financier.  Some  of  the  party  have  the  command  of  the 
few  thousands  necessary  to  pay  for  surveys  and  indispensable  prelimi- 
naries. They  have,  in  most  cases,  name  and  position  enough  to  enable 
them  to  borrow  as  much  money  as  carries  them  as  far  as  the  Royal 
assent.  That  once  obtained,  the  Act  becomes  a  lively  instrument  of 
credit.  The  directors  issue  Lloyd's  bonds,  debentures,  stock,  prefer- 
ence shares,  and  the  like  to  the  contractor,  and  he  in  his  turn  finds 
avenues  in  the  money  market  where,  for  rates  of  interest  and  commis- 
sion almost  fabulous,  cash  is  to  be  had  on  these  securities.  Now, 
these  securities,  let  it  be  remembered,  are  a  pure  speculation  on  the 
future,  and  a  speculation  subject  to  one  principal  and  many  smaller 
casualties.  In  the  first  place,  the  line  must  be  finished  and  placed  in 
actual  working  before  the  obligations  i^epresenting  its  cost  can  have 
any  ascertained  value  at  alL  An  unfinished  railway  or  dock  has  no 
value  whatever.  In  the  second  place,  the  line  must  not  only  be 
finished  and  actually  worked,  but  in  order  to  impart  value  to  the 
bonds  and  shares  there  must  be  a  positive  profit  surplus.  The  difier- 
ence  between  securities  such  as  these — wholly  dependent  on  future 
and  uncertain  events  to  happen  at  distant  and  irregular  dates,  and 
liable  to  become  worthless  by  the  premature  stoppage  of  the  under- 
taking— and  the  class  of  securities  which  long  experience  has  shown 
to  be  best  suited  to  the  requirements  of  bankers  and  money  dealers — 
is  not  only  marked  in  its  character,  but  so  wide  and  glaring  as  to 
prepare  any  prudent  person  to  expect  mischief,  and  mischief  has 
certainly  followed  in  no  limited  measure. 

'  It  is  tolerably  well  ascertained  that  there  has  been  in  t)xe  money 
market  for  some  time  past  a  very  large  amount  indeed  of  these 
''  finance  securities,"  to  apply  to  them  the  &shionable  description. 
What  may  be  the  exact  amount  it  is  not  easy  to  say.  We  should 
think  not  less  than  five  or  six  millions  or  more.  Many  of  these  secu- 
rities have  been  pushed  off  among  banks  who  ought  to  have  known 
better  than  listen  to  the  temptation  of  extravagant  rates  on  the  bills 
of  persons  whom  they  must  have  known  were  wholly  engaged  in  con- 
tracts more  or  less  hazardous.  Of  course  there  was  the  collateral 
security  of  bonds,  debentures,  or  shares.  But  both  the  promissoiy 
note  or  acceptance  of  the  borrower  and  t^e  collateral  security  were 
alike  beyond  the  range  of  prudent  bankera  or  discount  broken. 
The  Joint  Stock  Discount  Company  with  its  millions  of  liabilities 
on  one  side  fiilling  due  day  by  day,  and  its  millions  of  finance  securities 
on  the  other  fedling  due  goodness  knows  when  or  where,  is  the  most 
extreme  and  lamentable  caricature  of  the  folly  and  want  of  skill  we 
are  exposing. 

*'  The  effect  of  the  system  has  been  to  shift  t^e  burden  of  the  largeat 
part  of  the  public  works  of  the  last  few  years  from  the  savings  in 
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detail  of  the  investing  classes  of  the  country  and  fasten  it  upon  the 
merchants  and  others  legitimately  resorting  to  the  money  market  for 
the  discount  of  their  ordinary  trade  bills,  and  for  advances  required 
for  short  periods  to  meet  the  nature  of  their  business.  The  contractor 
making  a  railway  in  Wales,  or  Somersetshire,  or  elsewhere,  has 
appeared  in  London,  or  Liverpool,  or  smaller  places  where  banks  are 
to  be  found,  and  has  got  his  bOl  at  four  or  six  months  discounted  at 
twice  or  thrice  the  current  rate  of  the  time,  fortifying  it  of  course  by 
a  deposit  of  collateral  security.  When  the  due  date  arrived  the  bill 
could  not  be  paid.  It  must  be  renewed,  and  renewed  it  has  been,  not 
once  but  several  times.  Now  and  then  the  lender  has  been  lucky 
enough  to  get  repaid  out  of  his  securities,  or  out  of  the  pocket  of  some 
new  party  discovered  and  cajoled  by  the  assiduous  exertions  of  the 
well-paid  and  plausible  emissaries  of  the  people  wanting  the  cash.  The 
end  of  the  process  has  been  a  lock-up  of  funds  in  advances  which  are 
really  and  truly  mortgages  on  unfinished  public  works,  or  on  public 
works  struggling  into  profitable  existence. 

'During  the  last  month  or  two  it  is  probable  that  there  has  been  some 
clearance  of  this  finance  paper.  The  borrowers  upon  it  have  been,  in 
one  way  or  another,  enabled  to  offer  securities  to  bond  fids  investors 
at  prices  which  had  led  to  a  real  distribution  among  the  public — or, 
what  is  the  same  thing,  a  class  of  real  shareholders  has  been  found, 
not  before  the  line  was  made  or  the  calls  required,  but  after  both 
these  things  have  been  accomplished  at  a  sacrifice  about  which  pru- 
dence and  pity  alike  counsel  silence. 

*The  Finance  Companies  were  set  up  expressly  to  do  this  sort  of 
intermediate  work,  but  they  have  not  done  it  at  all  well  It  is  a 
platitude  to  say  that  a  finance  company,  like  plain  John  or  Joseph, 
can  only  lend  safely  that  which  they  possess  seciurely — and  they  only 
possess  securely  their  own  capital  and  the  deposits  lent  to  them  for 
long  periods  expiring  at  various  dates.  But  the  manipulation  of  this 
real,  but  of  course  limited  fund,  was  not  equal  to  the  pressure  and 
temptation  which  beset  them  on  all  sides.  They  resorted  to  credit ; 
they  counted  upon  the  facilities  of  the  market ;  and  when  the  market 
ceased  to  be  facile,  because  contractors  were  found  to  miscalculate  and 
to  fjBiil,  then  the  finance  companies  had  to  turn  round  upon  their  share- 
holders and  call  up  in  a  hurry  and  in  the  midst  of  panic  the  capital 
which  they  had  been  foolish  enough  to  lend  to  others  before  they  had 
it  in  hand  themselves. 

*  The  kernel  of  all  the  whole  case  is  that  far  too  large  a  number  of 
persons  who  ought  to  have  known  better  have  lent  immense  sums  of 
money  uf  K)n  securities,  some  good  and  some  bad,  but  nearly  all  of  them 
utterly  unsuitable  to  the  portfolio  of  a  dealer  in  money.  A  bill  of 
exchange  drawn  against  goods  bond  fide  produced  and  sold  is  a  security 
representing  something  which  the  oitlinary  consumption  of  the  country 
will  carry  off  and  pay  for,  and  is  therefore  a  safe  and  proper  instru- 
ment for  circulation  amongst  bankers  or  bill  brokei-s.  A  bill  of 
exchange  drawn  in  reality  against  an  unfinished  publie  work  is  a  pure 
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speculation  on  the  poesibilitj  of  that  public  work  yielding  a  dividend 
on  its  cost,  and  finding  purchasers  in  detail  for  its  bonds  and  shares, 
and  is  not  therefore  a  proper  instrument  in  any  sense  for  Lombard- 
street  purposes. 

'Lord  Kedesdale  says  that  he  can  suggest  some  legislatire  checks  on 
unsound  and  audacious  railway  schemes.  We  believe  that  he  will  find 
himself  mistaken.  We  believe  farther,  that  all  legislative  attempts  to 
save  lenders  from  mistakes  in  dealing  with  railway  companies  are 
futile  and  erroneous.  The  lenders  must  inquire  and  judge  for  them- 
selves or  lose  their  money,  always  provided  that  fraud  or  misrepresenta- 
tion shall  be  punished  as  a  criminal  offence ;  as,  for  example,  by  render- 
ing personally  liable  the  directors  and  officers  actually  signing  any  bond 
or  security,  which  on  the  face  of  it  implies  any  material  circumstance 
at  variance  with  the  real  facts  of  the  case.  The  real  corrective  and 
remedy  are  the  seasons  of  disagreeable  experience  such  as  the  last 
iJiree  months.  Depend  upon  it  Parliament  will  hear  much  less  of 
contractors'  lines  for  some  time  to  come,  and  by  and  by  the  money 
market  will  be  gradually  cleared  of  a  mass  of  securities  and  '^  finance 
paper"  which  ought  never  to  have  been  admitted  into  any  prudent  or 
respectable  quarter.  The  rate  of  discount  will  then  resume  its  former 
and  proper  function  of  indicating  the  relation  between  floating  capital 
expressible  only  in  terms  of  money  on  the  one  hand,  and  floating 
capital  represented  by  merchantable  bills  and  securities  on  the  other.' 
—Economist,  April  24,  1866. 

The  article  Just  quoted  explains  accurately  the  ftindamental 
causes  of  the  late  crisis.  It  was  a  crisis  of  credit  or  finance 
brought  on  by  large  numbers  of  persons,  and  by  many  banks 
and  discount  nouses  of  position  and  repute  having  committed 
themselves  to  advances  on  securities  impossible  or  difficult  of 
realization.  Early  in  the  year  the  disgraceful  failure  of  the 
Joint  Stock  Discount  Company,  after  a  career  of  less  than  three 
years,  did  much  to  arouse  apprehension.  It  was  shortly  fol- 
lowed by  the  failure  of  one  or  two  leading  contractors,  and  the 
public  learnt  from  the  schedules  of  liabifities  of  these  persons 
that  they  had  been  "  financed,"  as  it  was  called,  to  the  extent 
of  large  sums  by  banks  and  money  dealers.  The  doubtful 
position  of  the  large  concern  of  Overend,  Ghimey  and  Co.  as 
respects  both  its  old  and  new  business,  began  to  be  freely 
spoken  of,  and  the  difficulties  of  two  or  three  of  the  new  finance 
companies  became  also  obvious.  To  these  disquietudes  was  added 
in  March  and  April  the  probability  of  a  Continental  war,  and  a 
fall  in  the  price  of  raw  cotton,  which  in  the  course  of  three 
weeks  represented  a  depreciation  in  the  value  of  that  conmioditjr 
at  Liverpool  of  about  fifteen  millions  sterling. 

The  nnal  blow  came  at  length  on  Thursday  the  10th  May 
(1866),  when  it  was  announced  late  in  the  day  that  OverencC 
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Ghimey  and  Oo.  had  suspended  paytaent.  The  telegraph  and  the 
cheap  newspapers  carried  the  news  and  all  the  alarming  in-* 
ferences  founded  upon  it  to  everj  part  of  the  country  that  same 
evening ;  and  when  business  opened  in  London  next  momine  it 
became  manifest  in  the  course  of  an  hour  that  a  blow  had  faUen 
on  the  credit  system  of  the  country,  which,  for  a  time,  ahnost 
suspended  its  runctions.  It  happened  that  the  Bank  return  to 
the  evening  of  Wednesday,  the  9th  May,  also  appeared  on  the 
Friday  morning,  and  showed  the  condition  of  the  Bank  of 
Englimd  to  be  so  unfavourable  that  there  was  less  than  six 
millions  of  reserve  in  the  Banking  department.  There  was  an 
immediate  rush  to  the  Bank  of  England  for  advances  and  dis* 
counts.  A  sum  of  two  millions  or  more  was  applied  for  and 
obtained  by  three  or  four  of  the  joint  stock  banks  in  London ; 
applications  also  came  in  from  the  country,  and  deputations 
arrived  from  numerous  quarters.  Of  course  the  Bank  Reserve 
was  speedily  run  down  to  a  small  compass. 

It  IS  well  known  that  the  majority  of  the  Bank  Court  are 
staunch  adherents  of  the  Act  of  1844,  and  are  not  therefore 
favourable  to  suggestions  for  its  suspension.  In  the  course  of 
Friday  it  was  pointed  out  to  them  by  several  parties  that  it  was 
incumbent  upon  them  to  inform  the  Government  that  the 
Banking  reserve  was  practically  exhausted,  and  that  if  further 
relief  was  to  be  given,  the  Act  must  be  overridden.  To  all 
such  suggestions  it  is  believed  that  an  imfavourable  answer  was 
returned,  with  the  intimation  that  the  parties  suffering  fr*om  the 

?Tessure  were  the  right  persons  to  approach  the  Government, 
'his  statement  is  bime  out  by  the  language  of  the  letter 
addressed  to  Mr.  Gladstone  by  the  Bank  Court  at  the  close  of 
business  on  Friday,  the  11th  May.  The  letter  says  that  the 
Bank  commenced  the  day  with  a  reserve  in  London,  and  at  the 
Branches  of  £5,727,000,  and  closed  with  less  than  £3,000,000, 
or  about  one-half,  only  a  small  portion  of  which  (we  believe 
about  a  million),  was  in  London.     The  letter  then  adds,  *  We 

*  have  not  refused  any  legitimate  application  for  assistance,  and 

*  unless  the  money  taken  from  the  Bank  is  entirely  withdrawn 

*  from  circulation,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  this  reserve 

*  is  insuflBcient/  The  doubt  here  expressed  as  to  whether  the 
notes  and  gold  were  really  withdrawn  from  circulation  is  ex- 
ceedingly curious,  in  the  face  of  the  notorious  fact  that  nine- 
tenths  of  the  applications  which  came  before  the  Bank  on  the 
Friday  were  applications  stimulated  by  alarm,  and  were  in- 
tended to  give  the  applicants  the  means  of  hoarding  coin  and 
bank  notes  against  the  apprehended  exhaustion  of  the  Bank 
reserve.      Moreover,  the  balances  of  the  London  bankers  on 
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the  Friday  eyening  represented  five  or  six  times  tlie  amount  of 
the  Bank  reserve  actually  in  London,  and  if  the  Act  had 
not  been  suspended  before  Saturday,  it  is  certain  that  cheques 
would  have  been  drawn  against  tnese  balances  to  an  extent 
which  would  have  compelled  the  Banking  Department  to  dose 
its  doors  in  the  most  literal  sense. 

Late  on  Friday  night,  and  after  greater  delay  than  seems 
reasonably  explicable,  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Lord  Russell  autho- 
rised the  abro^tion  of  the  Act,  and  the  effect,  as  in  '47  and  '57, 
was  an  immediate  cessation  of  the  paroxysm  of  terror  and  wild 
alarm.*  The  public  knew  that  bank  notes  could  now  be 
obtained  on  good  securities,  and  they  regarded  eyen  the  high 
rate  of  10  per  cent,  per  annum  as  comparative  ease  when  con- 
trasted with  the  utter  refusals  of  the  previous  dayi  Another 
proof  was  added  to  the  long  previous  catalogue  tkat  in  this 
countiy  we  possess  the  inestimable  fiEUiility  and  repource  of  a 
form  of  credit  circulation  in  the  notes  of  the  Bank  i>f  England, 
which,  in  emergencies  of  internal  panic,  are  aco^ted  by  the 
entire  nation  as  an  instantaneous  solution  of  the  difficulty.  The 
want  is  then  not  for  solid  capital  in  commodities  or  coin,  but  for 
a  kind  of  paper  circulation  in  which  everybody  believes.  The 
figures  at  the  foot  of  the  page  show  that  the  letter  of  the  Act 
was  not  actually  transgressed,  inasmuch  as  the  lowest  amount 
of  Banking  reserve  was  £850,000.  But  this  circumstance 
affords  no  comfort  whatever  to  the  ultra  espousers  of  the 
measure  and  for  two  reasons — first,  because  any  reserve  so  infini- 
tesimal as  this  for  London  and  the  branches  is  a  virtual  breach 
of  the  statute ;  and  second,  because  it  is  known  that  the  Direc- 
tors only  escaped  a  larger  violation  of  the  law  by  indudng  the 
London  bankers  to  pay  into  the  Bank  every  night  all  the  small 
notes  in  their  possession  and  withdraw  them  the  following 
morning. 

Practically,  therefore,  the  mode  in  which  the  crisis  was  sur- 
mounted in  May  last  was  shortly  this : — The  total  Bullion  ia 

*  The  followii^  figures  present  in  abstract  the  Bank  returns  of  the 
Panic  weeks.    The  figure  22.81  means,  of  course,  £22,810,000. 
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the  Bank  of  England  was  at  the  outset  13^  millions,  and  it  fell 
about  three  quarters  of  a  million  or  to  11  ^  millions.  On  the  9th 
May,  two  days  before  the  fatal  Friday,  the  13^  miUionsof  total 
bullion  was  diyided  between  the  two  departments,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  7\  to  the  Issue  and  5|  to  the  Banking  division.  The 
panic  arose  from  the  haste  of  bankers  and  merchants  to  get 
their  share  of  the  Banking  reserve  of  5f  millions ;  and  so  long 
as  the  separation  between  the  two  departments  was  kept  up, 
the  panic  increased  in  violence.  The  Government  then  stepped 
in  and  simply  said  to  the  Directors :  '  If  the  6f  millions  will 
^  not  suffice  to  meet  the  bond  fide  applications  before  you  take 
^  some  of  the  7^  millions  out  of  the  Issue  department."  The 
panic  then  ceased,  and,  in  point  of  fact,  the  Issue  department 
was  not  actually  drawn  upon  at  all.  The  mischief  therefore  was 
in  the  division  of  the  bullion — the  relief  teas  in  the  permission  to 
disregard  that  division.  In  other  words,  the  prediction  of  Mr. 
Tooke,  in  his  pamphlet  of  May,  1844,  was  for  the  third  time 
literally  fulfilled.  He  then  pointed  out  with  a  prescient 
sagacity  to  which  it  would  not  be  easy  to  find  a  parallel,  that 
cases  would  arise  in  which  '  the  Circulating  department  would 

*  have  six  millions  of  bidlion,  and  the  Deposit  department  have 

*  nevertheless  no  alternative  but  to  stop  payment — a  most  absurd, 
^  however  disastrous  state  of  things/  adding,  '  But  it  would  be 

*  too  disastrous,  and  too  absurd  to  be  allowed  to  take  its  course. 

*  The  Gtovemment  would  be  called  upon  to  interfere,  and  the 

*  only  interference  that  could  meet  the  emergency  would  be  to 
^  authorise  a  temporary  transfer  of  coin  frt)m  the  Issuing  to  the 

*  Banking  department.'* 

What  then  are  the  overpowering  reasons,  if  an^,  which  since 
1844  have  rendered  it  worth  the  while  of  this  commercial 
country  to  separate  the  Bullion  Reserve  of  the  Central  Bank  into 
two  parts,  and  in  that  and  other  particulars  to  maintain  a 
system  of  banking  legislation  of  which  no  example  is  to  be 
found  in  France,  Uermany,  America,  or  elsewhere  P 

Between  1835  and  1843  the  Bullion  Reserve  of  the  Bank  of 
England  had  on  three  or  four  occasions  been  reduced  so  low  as 
to  suggest  the  jpossibility  that  neither  its  notes  nor  deposits 
could  be  paid  m  specie  for  some  interval  longer  or  shorter. 
There  was  a  powerful  party  in  the  country  at  that  time  who 
held  most  of  the  doctrines  accepted  in  the  days  of  the  Bank 
Restriction  as  regards  the  paramount  frinctions  appertaining  to 
bank  notes  as  the  real  regulators  of  prices,  foreign  exchanges, 
and  the  rate  of  interest.     These  advocates  of  what  Mr.  Tooke 

•  Tooke,  •  Ourrency  Principle,'  1844,  p.  109. 
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aptly  called  the  Currency  Principle,  maintained  implicitly  that 
the  quantity  of  bank  notes  in  circulation  at  any  time,  even 
where  the  notes  are  legally  and  practically  convertible  into  coin 
at  the  will,  of  the  holder,  is  determined  not  by  the  necessities  of 
the  public  but  by  the  views  of  the  issuers — that  is  to  say,  that  a 
lavish  and  improvident  banker  may  and  frequently  does  debase 
or  depreciate  the  paper  circulation  by  forcing  out,  through 
advances  and  discounts,  an  undue  quantity  of  bank  notes. 
Applying  these  principles  to  the  facts  of  1835- 42,*  the  Currency 
Principle  school  succeeded  in  persuading  Sir  Bobert  Peel  to 
pass  the  Act  of  1844,  which,  in  substance,  directs — (1.)  That 
the  Bank  of  England  shall  be  divided  into  an  Issue  and  Banking 
department,  wholly  independent  of  each  other.  (2.)  That  for 
every  bank  note  in  the  hands  of  the  public  beyond  fifteen 
millions,  the  Issue  department  shall  hold  gold  and  silver,  that 
is  to  say,  that  when  the  circulation  is  twenty-two  millions  for 
example  the  Issue  department  shall  hold  seven  miUions  of  gold. 
And  (3)  that  the  Banking  department  shall  make  the  b^t  it 
can  of  the  remaining  treasure  possessed  by  the  Bank ;  as,  for 
example,  if  the  total  treasure  be  twelve  millions,  the  Issue 
department  would  have  seven,  and  the  Banking  department 
five  millions.  Shortly  therefore  the  eflEect  of  the  measure  is  to 
set  apart  about  half  the  total  bullion  as  a  special  reserve,  or 
asset  for  the  benefit  of  the  holders  of  bank  notes ;  and  to  leave 
the  Directors  to  conduct  the  public  business,  receive  deposits, 
open  current  accounts,  discount  bills,  make  advances,  act  as  the 
central  bank  of  all  other  banks,  and  as  the  only  available 
reservoir  of  treasure  out  of  which  to  meet  foreign  drains — 
entirely  on  the  strength  of  the  few  remaining  millions  of  the 
total  metaUic  reserve.  Or  to  put  the  facts  in  a  still  more  concise 
form — The  whole  stress  and  pressiire  of  the  business  of  the 
country  may  and  often  has  been  thrown  on  the  Banking 
department  with  a  reserve  of  only  five  millions,  while  there  has 
been  seven  millions  lying  idle  in  the  Issue  department  as  a 

•  It  is  now  tolerably  dear  that  the  perils  of  the  Bank  of  England  in 
the  years  1835-42  arose  from  three  principal  causes,  viz. :  (1)  from  a 
series  of  deficient  harvests  and  frt>m  the  operation  of  the  vicious  sliding 
scale  of  the  then  existing  Com  Law ;  (2)  from  domestic  distress,  caused 
in  a  large  degree  by  the  obsolete  and  obstructive  fiscal  system  then  in 
force,  and  also  from  some  political  distrust  arising  out  of  Chartism ; 
and  (3)  from  the  circumstance  that  the  commerce  of  the  world  had  so 
increased  in  volume  and  activity  as  to  require  larger  a-TiTinitl  supplies  of 
the  precious  metals  in  order  to  maintain  the  previous  range  of  prices. 
These  enlai^ed  supplies  were  furnished  in  some  measure  by  the  produce 
of  the  Eussian  mines,  which  began  to  appear  about  1840-41,  and  certainly 
contributed  most  distinctly  to  augment  the  bullion  reserve  of  the  Bant 
of  England  during  the  years  1843-46. 
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special  reserve  against  the  Bank  notes,  the  fluctuations  in  which 
are  comparatively  trifling. 

The  practical  defence  of  this  system  resolves  itself  into  two 
positions,  viz. — First,  that  the  convertibility  of  the  bank  note 
is  the  primary  and  paramount  object  of  aU  monetaiy  legislation, 
and  tnat  under  the  Act  this  convertibility  is,  beyond  con- 
troversy, secured ;  and.  Second,  that  the  Act  protects  the  public 
firom  beiuK  exposed  to  the  consequences  of  error  or  neglect  on 
the  part  of  the  Directors  of  the  Bank  of  England,  inasmuch  as 
the  division  of  departments  removes  the  function  of  Issue 
entirely  out  of  their  power,  and  leaves  them  only  the  business 
of  banking  as  regards  which  it  is  desirable  that  the  Banking 
Department  should  be  reduced  to  the  level  of  any  ordinary 
bank. 

To  take  these  allegations  in  their  order:  We  admit  the 
extreme  importance  of  protecting  the  convertibility  of  the  bank 
note.*  As  we  said  at  the  outset,  we  yield  to  no  one  in  our 
determination  to  uphold  the  Cash  Payments  Act  of  1819.  But 
the  bank  note  becomes  every  day  less  and  less  the  reallv  im- 
portant and  operative  part  of  our  credit  system.  Forty,  or  tnirty, 
or  even  twenty  years  ago,  before  the  growing  commerce  of  the 
country  raised  the  piirdy  banking  ousiness  of  the  Bank  of 
England  to  its  present  large  dimensions,  there  was,  perhaps, 
some  colourable  ground  for  believing  thattiie  Bank  Note  should 
alone  be  the  object  of  le^slative  solicitude.  But  even  then 
the  views  of  the  Currency  jPrinciple  party  were  erroneous  and 
distorted.  They  have  never  been  able  to  see  that  the  treasure 
required  to  meet  a  foreign  drain  is  obtained  from  the  Bank  not 
by  coUectiiig  and  presenting  for  payment  bank  notes,  but  by 
withdrawing  deposits,  discounting  biUs,  or  obtaining  advances 
from  what  is  now  the  banking  department — in  other  words, 
that  the  drain  was  met  not  by  a  diminution  of  the  bank  note, 
circulation,  but  by  increased  activity  of  the  purely  banking 
business.  Nor,  ftuiiher,  have  they  ever  been  able  to  see  the 
vital  and  radical  difference  between  a  demand  for  golcl^to  pay 
an  adverse  foreign  balance,  and  a  requirement  of  a  million  or 
two  more  bank  notes  or  coin  to  accommodate  the  rigidly 
periodical  fluctuations  of  the  internal  trade  and  transactions  of 
the  country.     The  internal  demand  is  essentially  and  always  a 

*  It  is  sometimes  said  that  the  dause  in  the  Bank  Charter  Act  of  1832, 
which  renders  Bank  of  England  notes  legal  tender  as  between  the  public, 
is  a  material  oixcumstance  m  support  of  me  division  of  departments.  But 
the  answer  is  obvious,  namely,  that  thQ  legal  tender  clause  is  a  mere 
arrangement  of  convenience,  uie  importance  of  which,  with  increasing 
railways  and  tdegraphs,  is  diTninishing  daily. 
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demand  for  the  use  of  actual  currency  for  a  few  weeks  more 
or  less ;  and  the  portion  of  that  demand  supplied  in  coin  includes 
no  more  than  the  aggregate  of  those  retail  payments  for  wages 
and  the  like,  too  smaU,  individually,  to  be  met  by  Bank  of 
England  notes.  The  External  demand  for  foreign  remittance 
is  a  demand  for  capital,  not  for  currency,  and  must  be  and  is 
always  met,  out  of  reserves  of  capital,  that  is  to  say,  out  of  the 
central  hoard  of  treasure  held  by  the  Bank  of  EngWd.  These 
are  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  it  is  because  the  Currency  Theory 
fails  to  see  or  understand  them  that  it  falsely  ascribes  to  the 
bank  note  a  power  it  does  not  possess,  and  provides  on  its 
behalf  (to  the  exclusion  and  prejudice  of  other  and  more  im- 
portant liabilities  of  the  Bank)  a  special  reserve,  which  it  does 
not  need. 

Under  the  second  head  : — It  is  not  true  that  the  Act  protects 
the  public  from  the  consequences  of  error  or  neglect  on  the 
part  of  the  Bank  Court.  The  whole  of  the  banking  business 
of  the  Bank  is  still  and  must  remain  under  the  absolute  control 
of  the  Court,  and  it  is  upon  that  banking  business,  that  is  to 
say,  upon  the  management  of  the  deposits,  discounts,  advances, 
banking  reserve,  and  rate  of  discount,  that  the  real  concern  of 
the  public  depends.  Whether  the  note  circulation  shall  rise 
or  fall  a  million,  has  been  found  by  twenty-two  years'  experience 
toT)e  of  no  more  practical  consequence  to  trade  than  a  phase  of 
one  of  the  moons  of  Jupiter ;  but  whether  the  Bank  rate  of 
discount  shall  rise  to  7  or  fall  to  4  per  cent,  during  the  course 
of  an  adventure  to  America  or  India,  or  during  the  execution 
of  an  ordinary  contract  for  goods  required  for  constunption, 
has  been  foimd  by  very  shaip  experience  to  be  a  question  of 
most  pressing  moment.  And  here  is  the  great  failure  of  the 
scheme  of  '44.  It  fixed  upon  the  Note  circulation  as  the  vital 
and  controlling  force.  It  failed  entirely  to  see  that  the  real 
regulating  power  is  the  rate  of  Discount  and  the  policy  of  the 
banking  department.  Actually,  the  process  is  this :  the  reserve 
of  the^  banking  department  is  increased  or  lessened  by  the 
demand  for  discounts  and  advances,  by  the  action  of  the 
foreign  exchanges,  and  by  every  variation  of  the  internal  cir- 
culation, and  the  Act  compels  the  rate  of  discoxmt  to  fall  or 
rise  in  close  sympathy  with  all  these  variations.  Theoretically, 
the  authors  of  the  Act  expected  that  all  these  Amotions  would 
be  accomplished  through  the  agency  of  the  Bank  Note,  and 
hence  the  boasts  so  loudly  made  at  the  outset  that  thenceforward 
the  management  of  the  Bank,  and  the  prevention  of  inordinate 
speculation  and  panic  was  provided  for  on  purely  self-acting  • 
principles.    We  repeat  that  in  this,  and  in  any  country,  a 
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fixed  rate  of  interest  is  neither  desirable  nor  possible.  Changes 
in  the  loanable  value  of  capital  are  wholesome  and  ineyitable  ; 
but  frequent,  violent,  and  sudden  variations,  produced,  not  by 
the  unfettered  action  of  demand  and  supply,  but  by  the  caprices 
of  an  artificial  law,  such  as  the  Act  of  '44,  are  annoyances,  evils, 
and  perils,  for  which  there  is  neither  necessity  nor  justification. 

These  are  the  evils.  Then  what  is  the  remedy  P 
Happily  not  uncertain,  nor  far  to  seek  : — 1.  Repeal  the  Act  of 
'44  altogether.  2.  Restore  to  the  Bank  directors  the  command 
of  all  their  assets  as  the  provision  for  all  their  liabilities,  includ- 
ing, of  course,  the  note  circulation.  3.  Come  to  an  understanding 
with  the  Bank  that  it  shall  regulate  its  policy  on  the  basis  of 
possessing,  on  the  average  of  the  year,  a  total  bullion  reserve 
of  twelve  or  fourteen  millions.  4.  That  as  a  means  to  this  end, 
the  Bank  shall  not  follow  a  falling  discount  market  below  4 
per  cent.,  that  is  to  say,  that  the  Bank  rate  shall  not  fall  below 
4  per  cent.*  5.  And  lastly,  introduce  into  the  machinery  of  the 
Bank  Court  a  few  modifications  of  detail,  with  the  object  of 
avoiding  some  of  the  inconveniences  arising  from  the  present 
rules  of  seniority  and  rotation. 

A  reform  of  this  kind  would  put  an  end  to  one  of  the  most 
noxious  fallacies  propagated  by  the  espousers  of  the  Act,  namely, 
that  the  Bank  of  England  is  in  all  respects  on  the  same  level 
as  an  ordinary  bank.  Both  in  theory  and  practice  no  doctrine 
can  be  more  mischievously  delusive.  In  eight  respects  at  least 
the  Bank  of  England  differs  widely  from  any  other  bank  in 
London  or  the  provinces.  In  the  first  place,  for,  approaching 
two  hundred  years,  it  has  been  the  chief  bank  in  the  nation, 
and  has  acquired  during  that  time  a  reputation  and  a  hold  on 
the  public  mind  and  sentiment,  which  alone  raises  it  into  a 
great  national  and  moral  power.  2.  It  is  the  banker  of  the 
State,  and  the  receiver  and  disburser  of  a  public  revenue  of 
seventy  millions  sterling.  3.  It  is  the  greatest  bullion  dealer 
in  existence.  4.  It  is  toe  central  bank  with  and  through  which 
aU  the  other  banks  in  the  country  finally  adjust  all  balances 
arising  among  them.  5.  It  is  the  greatest  and  most  powerful 
discount  and  banking  institution  in  the  coimtry  for  merchants 

•  It  would  be  quite  consistent  with  the  rule  that  the  Bank  minimum 
rate  of  discount  snould  not  fall  bejow  4  per  cent,  to  revive  the  arrange- 
ment which  prevailed  before  1844  as  regards  temporary  advances  by  the 
Bank  a  few  weeks  before  the  close  of  each  revenue  quarter,  such 
advances  to  be  made  at  the  market  rate  of  the  time.  These  advances 
would  be  a  wholesome  and  special  arrangement  for  giving  the  market  tiie 
benefit  of  the  Gbvernment  balanoes  during  the  few  weeks  prior  to  the 
payment  of  the  dividends. 
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and  others.  6.  It  is  the  central  hoard  of  treasure,  to  which 
resort  is  always  had  for  gold  and  silver  required  either  to  settle 
an  adverse  l^dance  with  the  foreigner,  or  to  provide  for  the 
occasional  needs  of  the  internal  trade.  7.  It  is  the  issuer  of 
a  paper  circulation  of  unquestioned  credit  in  eveiy  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  8.  And  with  the  growth  of  tne  commerce 
and  wealth  of  the  country,  it  becomes  every  year  more  and 
more  an  international  centre  towards  which  gravitates  the 
adjustment  of  all  large  financial  operations,  wherever  they  may 
originate. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  practical  advantages  of  this 
country  to  possess  an  institution  of  credit  so  powerful  and  so 
perfect  as  the  Bank  of  England,  and  to  be  able  to  reconcile  its 
supremacy  and  preservation  with  the  existence  around  it  of  the 
utmost  freedom  in  the  practice  of  all  other  kinds  of  banking, 
private  and  joint-stock,  for,  happily,  aU  the  former  monopolies 
possessed  by  the  Bank  of  England  have  long  since  disaj^peared.* 

Such  a  reform  would  also  reunite  the  functions  of  ^banking 
and  Issue.  Under  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  they  are  wholesome  and  convenient  parts  of  the  same 
busmess.  Nobody  in  these  days  believes  that  the  amount  of 
outstanding  circulation  at  any  given  time,  can  be  determined 
by  the  will  or  desire  of  the  issuer.  The  public  take  out  and 
keep  out  just  so  many  bank  notes  as  their  transactions  require, 
and  not  a  single  note  beyond,  and  for  three  obvious  reasons, 
viz.  (1.)  Interest  or  expense  of  some  kind  is  incurred  by  the 
retention  of  the  note.  (2.)  It  may  be  stolen,  lost  or  burnt. 
(3.)  Except  for  purely  retail  purposes,  it  is  less  convenient  than 
a  cheque,  because  it  will  not  pay  by  one  operation  fractional 
sums.  All  the  practical  evidence  collected  by  all  the  Currency 
Committees  is  consentaneous  in  declaring  that  no  banker  ever 
dreams  of  forcing  out  his  notes  so  long  as  they  are  strictly 
convertible  into  gold  on  demand.  And  besides,  if  this  testi- 
mony was  not  enough,  we  have  the  evidence  of  the  public  returns 
of  the  circulation,  showing  year  by  year  the  same  cycle  of 
elevations  and  depressions,  and  in  the  same  months  or  weeks. 
That  is  to  say,  the  circulation  describes  a  curve  of  its  own, 
so  regular  that  its  course  can  be  accurately  foretold — a  result 
utterly  at  variance  with  any  theory  of  irregular  private  action. 

A  restoration  to  the  Bank  of  the  function  of  issue  would,  more- 
over, get  rid,  per  saUutn,  of  the  irritating  and  spasmodic  jerks 

*  It  is  sometimes  said,  that  the  exdnsive  right  to  circulate  notes  in 
London  and  sixty-five  miles  round  it,  is  a  ^evons  monopoly.  The 
answer  is  that  no  London  bank  would  think  it  worth  while  to  attempt 
a  note  circulation  even  if  the  law  was  altered. 
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which  now  constantly  occur  at  the  end  of  each  reyenue  quarter. 
At  these  times  the  out-standing  notes  are  ffenemlly  increased 
for  a  few  weeks  by  a  million  or  two,  and  for  purely  internal 
purposes, — ^the  payment  of  dividends,  salaries,  tradesmen's 
accounts,  and  the  like.  Under  the  present  system  this  tem- 
porary and  natural  demand  for  bank  notes  can  only  be  met  by 
a  transfer  of  gold  from  the  banking  to  the  issue  department ;  and 
it  occurs  continually  that  the  banking  reserve  is  so  ill  prepared 
to  bear  the  transfer  that  the  directors  feel  themselves  compelled 
to  raise  the  rate  of  discount.  For  example,  last  autumn  the 
Bank  rate  was  raised  in  nine  days  (28th  Sept.  to  7  Oct.,  1865) 
from  4  to  7  per  cent.,  in  consequence  of  a  temporary  increase 
of  li  millions  in  the  circulation. 

It  will  be  said,  we  know  very  well,  that  if  the  functions  of 
banking  and  issue  were  re-united,  and  the  Directors  placed  in 
command  of  cUl  the  assets  of  the  Bank,  as  their  resource  for 
all  its  liabilities  (bank-notes  included),  two  evils  might  arise. 
First,  the  reserve,  as  in  1835  and  42,  might  be  run  too  low ;  and, 
second,  that  the  Bank  Court  might  be  unskilful  or  negligent. 

To  take  the  second  point  first,  the  reply  is,  as  we  have  shown 
above,  that  the  Act  of  ^44  leaves  the  really  important  functions 
of  the  Bank — ^namely,  the  banking  business  and  the  banking 
reserve — just  as  much  or  rather  more  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Directors  than  ever  it  was.  The  Directors  are  at  perfect  liberty, 
so  far  as  the  Act  goes,  to  mismanage  the  Banking  department 
up  to  the  point  of  stopping  payment,  and  on  three  occasions  it 
has  virtually  and  in  point  of  fact  stopped  payment. 

As  regards  the  first  point,  we  say  with  all  the  emphasis  we  can 
command,  that  the  entire  question  of  administering  the  mone- 
tary system  of  this  country  resolves  itself  into  the  magnitude 
of  the  Bullion  Reserve  of  the  Bank  of  England.  The  present 
system  works  bedly,  painfully,  and  dangerously,  because  it  has 
at  the  bottom  of  it  nothing  more  substfmtial  than  the  five,  six, 
or  seven  millions  of  reserve  in  the  Banking  department.  But 
let  the  reserve  be  raised  to  such  a  poiut  that  on  the  average  of 
the  year,  or  some  more  convenient  period,  it  shall  be  not  less 
than  say  fourteen  millions,  and  the  whole  complexion  of  the 
case  would  be  changed.  A  transmission  of  three  or  four 
millions  of  bullion  goes  a  long  way  in  these  rapid  days  in 
adiustiug  even  a  large  foreign  Imlance  ;  and  even  four  millions 
taken  out  of  fourteen  is  a  very  different  measure,  and  leaves 
behind  it  a  very  different  residue  compared  with  four  millions 
taken  out  of  eight  or  nine.  Moreover,  it  might  be  a  by-law 
of  the  Bank  Court  that  for  every  fall  of  half  a  million  in  the 
treasure  below  say  twelve  millions,  the  official  rate  should  be 
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raised  a  half  per  cen.t.,  or  in  some  other  proportion  to  be  deter- 
mined after  due  inquiry.  It  is  pitiftil  and  mean  that  a  country 
like  this,  containing  millions  of  people  dependent  on  trade, 
cannot  afford  or  manage  to  keep  a  Bullion  Reserve  so  reasonably 
sufficient  for  the  amount  and  imcertainties  of  the  business 
carried  on,  that  the  arrival  or  departure  of  a  few  parcels  of  gold 
or  silver  produces  commercial  sunshine  or  storm.  It  is  with  a 
view  of  protecting  this  Reserve  that  the  suggestion  is  made 
that  the  Bank  shoidd  not  go  into  the  discount  market  when  the 
rate  fallfi  below  4  per  cent.  The  effect  of  such  a  plan  would  be 
that  the  Bank's  securities  would  run  off,  and  that  its  reserve 
would  increase ;  and  the  reserve  so  increased  would  be  found 
ready  to  meet  the  demands  upon  it  which  all  periods  of  cheap 
money  infallibly  produce  sooner  or  later.  The  Bank  would 
sustain  some  loss  by  such  a  retirement  for  a  time  from  the  dis- 
count market,  but  not  by  any  means  so  much  loss  as  may  at  first 
sight  appear.  Whatever  the  loss  might  be,  however,  it  must 
be  made  good  to  the  Bank  proprietors,  and  such  an  arrange- 
ment woidd  not  be  practically  difficult. 

We  have  said  nothing  concerning  the  suggested  remedy  of 
what  is  called  a  suspending  supplement  to  the  Act  of  *44 ;  that 
is  to  say,  a  clause  providing  for  the  suspension  of  the  Act  at 
the  discretion  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  Prime 
Minister,  acting  with  or  without  the  concurrence  of  the  Bank 
Court.  Such  a  clause  would  manifestlv  reduce  the  whole 
measure  to  mere  book-keeping,  and  would  leave  the  country 
burdened  with  all  the  evils  of  the  system  under  every  set  of 
circimistances  except  those  of  overpowering  panic. 

The  practical  steps  to  be  now  taken  are  not  difficult  of 
determination. 

The  chambers  of  commerce  and  the  large  mercantile  towns 
should  move  the  Government  and  the  House  of  Commons 
for  the  appointment  of  a  Royal  Commission  to  consider  the 
existing  Acts  relating  to  banking  and  currency  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  A  royal  commission  fairly  chosen  would  be  a 
more  efficient  instrument  than  a  committee  of  either  House  of 
Parliament.  The  commissioners  should  be  instructed  to  report 
their  recommendations  and  the  evidence  received  on  or  before 
March  in  next  year.  The  public  and  parliament  would  then 
possess  materials  on  which  ^irther  discussion  could  proceed  and 
iurther  legislation  could  be  founded. 

N.  W. 
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Abt.  VL— (1.)  Varuyus  Papers  on  Linear  Tramformationaf  Biffe- 
rential  Equations,  the  Theory  of  FrobabUities,  and  other  Brandies 
of  the  Higher  Mathemadcs.    By  George  Boole. 

(2.)  The  Mathematical  Analysis  of  Logic,  Bj  the  Same.  Cam- 
bridge.    1847. 

(3.)  An  Investigation  of  the  Loms  of  Thought,  By  the  Same, 
liondon :  Widton  &  Maberly.     1854. 

(4.)  A  Treatise  on  Differential  Equations,  By  the  Same.  Cam- 
bridge. 1859.  Second  Edition,  B^vised  by  I.  Todhunter.  Mac- 
millan  <fc  Co.     1865. 

(5.)  A  TreaJbise  on  ihe  Calculus  of  Finite  Differences.  By  the 
Same.     Cambridge :  Macmillan  &  Co.     1860. 

(6.)  A  TrecUise  on  Differential  Equations,  Supplementofry  Volume. 
By  the  late  George  Boole,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Mathematics  in 
the  Queen's  University,  Ireland,  etc.  Edited  by  L  Todhunter, 
F.RS.     Cambridge:  Macmillan  <k  Co.     1865. 

We  believe  that  to  the  great  body  of  the  reading  public  the 
name  of  George  Boole  first  became  known,  if  indeed  it  has  yet 
become  known,  through  the  announcement  of  his  death;  the 
announcement  being  accompanied  in  a  few  of  the  papers  by  a 
brief  sketch  of  his  ufe  and  works.  Boole's  researches  were  not 
of  a  nature  to  be  appreciated  by  the  multitude,  and  he  never 
condescended  to  those  arts  by  which  less  gifted  men  have  won 
for  themselves  while  living  a  more  splendid  reputation.  When 
a  great  politician  dies,  or  anv  man  who  has  filled  a  large  space 
in  the  public  mind,  and  made  a  noise  in  the  world,  the  news- 
papers long  ring  with  the  event.  But  it  is  otherwise  with  the 
ffreat  thinker,  the  mathematician  or  the  philosopher,  who  has 
laboured  silently  and  in  comparative  seclusion,  to  extend  the 
boundaries  of  human  knowledge.  When  such  a  man  is  removed 
by  death  there  are  public  journals,  even  among  those  professedly 
devoted  to  literature  and  science,  which  can  dismiss  the  event 
with  a  few  faint  and  cold  remarks.*  But  time  rectifies  all  that. 
It  is  found  sooner  or  later  that  no  reputation,  however  brilliant, 
is  permanent  or  durable  which  does  not  rest  on  useful  discoveries 
and  real  contributions  to  our  knowledge.  The  names  that  live 
in  the  annals  of  philosophy  are  not  those  of  men  who  achieved 

*  The  Athenceum  for  December  17,  1864,  affcer  noticing  the  death  of 
an  American  writer,  says,  *  Nearer  home,  science  has  suffered  some  loss 
•  in  the  demise  of  Professor  Boole,  of  Queen's  College,  Cork,  in  which 
'  institution  he  filled  the  mathematical  chair.  The  Professor's  principal 
'works  were,  **An  Inyestigatiou  into  the  Laws  of  Thought.*'  and 
' "  Differential  Equations,"  books  which  sought  a  very  limited  audience, 
'  and  we  believe,  found  it.    He  died  on  Friday  [Thursday J,  last  week.' 
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immediate  fame ;  they  are  rather  the  names  of  men  who,  not 
thinking  of  fame,  betook  themselves  to  the  arduous  path  of 
original  investigation,  and  succeeded  in  adding  new  truths  to 
the  existing  stock.  Their  presence  was  perhaps  unobserved  by 
the  throng,  and  comparatively  few  even  heard  of  their  genius, 
but  their  works  live  when  they  are  gone,  and  their  influence 
and  fame  are  real  and  abiding.  We  propose  to  devote  a  few 
pages  to  an  account  of  the  life  and  writings  of  the  remarkable 
man,  a  list  of  whose  principal  contributions  to  science  we  have 
placed  at  the  head  of  this  article. 

George  Boole  was  bom  in  the  city  of  Lincoln  on  the  2nd  of 
November,  1816  ;  he  died  at  Ballintemple,  near  Cork,  on  the 
8th  of  December,  1864.  The  facts  of  his  personal  history  are 
few  and  simple,  but  they  serve  to  illustrate  how  a  man  of  humble 
origin,  with  very  slender  aids  from  without,  may,  by  the  force  of 
genius  and  the  labour  of  research,  rise  to  a  position  of  great 
eminence.  We  give  the  facts  from  documents  in  our  possession, 
and  other  sources  of  information  on  which  we  can  rely. 

The  life  of  Boole  may  be  divided  into  two  distinct  periods,  the 
leading  events  and  features  of  which  are  soon  described.  The 
first,  extending  over  four  and  thirty  years,  was,  excepting  only 
a  short  interval,  spent  wholly  in  his  native  county,  and  for 
the  most  part  in  his  native  city.  This  was  the  period  in  which 
he  laid  the  foundation  of  his  future  greatness ;  his  mind  became 
furnished  with  rich  and  varied  stores  of  information,  and  he 
acquired  a  mastery  over  processes  of  thought  and  methods  of 
mathematical  investigation  that  yielded  the  most  valuable  and 
important  results  in  after  vears.  The  second  and  shorter  period 
commenced  with  his  appomtment  to  the  professorship  of  mathe- 
matics in  the  Queen's  College,  Cork,  the  duties  of  which  he 
entered  upon  at  the  opening  of  that  institution  in  the  year  1849, 
and  continued  to  discharge  until  his  premature  and  unexpected 
death.  It  was  during  this  latter  period  that  he  gave  to  the 
world  those  works  on  which  his  fame  as  a  philosophical  mathe- 
matician will  principally  rest.  His  father  was  a  tradesman  of 
very  limited  means,  but  held  in  high  esteem  by  those  who  knew 
him.  Having  nothing  to  support  his  family  but  his  daily  toil, 
it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  he  coidd  expend  much  on  the 
education  of  his  children ;  yet  they  were  not  neglected.  Being 
himself  a  man  of  thoughtful  and  studious  habits,  possessed  of 
an  active  and  ingenious  mind,  and  attached  to  the  pursuit  of 
science,  particularly  of  mathematics,  he  sought  to  imbue  his 
children  with  a  love  of  learning,  and  employed  his  leisure  hours 
in  imparting  to  them  the  elements  of  education.  The  estimation 
in  which  his  abilities  were  held  by  his  wife  will  be  learnt  from 
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the  following  little  incident,  which  was  told  to  the  writer  of  this 
article  some  years  ago  by  an  eminent  mathematician,  the  present 
Chief  Justice  of  Queensland.  Our  friend  was  then  a  barrister 
on  the  Midland  circuit,  and  having  read  with  deep  interest  some 
of  Boole's  earliest  mathematical  papers,  he  desired  to  make  his 
acquaintance,  and  being  in  Lincoln,  called  at  his  residence. 
He  was  not  at  home  at  the  time  ;  but  meeting  with  his  mother 
our  friend  entered  into  a  conversation  with  her,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  took  occasion  to  congratidate  her  on  having  so  talented 
a  son.  *  Yes,'  said  she,  *  I  dare  say  George  is  clever — very 
clever ;  but  dM  you  know  his  father,  sir  P'  *  No,'  replied  he,  '1 
had  not  the  pleasure.'  *  Ah,'  said  the  old  lady  with  evident 
emotion,  *  he  was  a  philosopher  I'  And  no  doubt  she  thought 
there  was  not  his  equal  in  the  world. 

George  received  an  ordinary  school  education,  the  best  which 
the  limited  means  of  his  parents  could  afford.  He  is  described 
by  an  old  fellow-pupil  as  being  at  this  period  of  a  shy  and 
retiring  disposition,  a  character  which  he  retained  to  the  end  of 
his  life,  and  as  being  fond  of  his  books,  but  not  averse  to  athletic 
sports.      '  He  was  not  of  my  class,^  says  our  informant,   '  or 

*  indeed  of  any  class ;  for  we  had  no  boy  in  the  school  equal  to 

*  him,  and  pernaps  the  master  was  not,  though  he  professed  to 
'  teach  him.     This  George  Boole  was  a  sort  of  prodigy  among 

*  us,  and  we  looked  up  to  him  as  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude.' 
All  which  we  can  quite  believe.  It  was  from  his  father,  for 
whose  memory  he  ever  cherished  a  most  affectionate  and  reve- 
rential regard,  that  he  received  his  principal,  if  not  his  only, 
instruction  in  the  rudiments  of  that  science  to  which  he  after- 
wards made  such  large  and  important  contributions.  From  him 
also  he  inherited  a  taste  for  the  construction  and  adaptation  of 
optical  instruments.  *  It  was  not,  however,'  writes  one  who 
knew  his  history  well,  *  until  a  comparatively  late  period  of  his 
'  earlier  studies  that  his  special  aptitude  for  mathematical  inves- 

*  tigations  developed  itself.     His  earlier  ambition  seems  to  have 

*  pointed  to  the  attainment  of  proficiency  in  the  ancient  classical 
'  languages ;  but  his  father  being  unable  to  assist  him  in  over- 

*  coming  the  first  diflBcidties  of  tnis  course  of  study,  he  was  in- 

*  debted  to  a  neighbour  for  instruction  in  the  elements  of  Latin 
'  grammar.  This  good  neighbour  was  Mr.  William  Brooke, 
'  bookseller,  a  man  of  mental  culture  and  an  accomplished  anti- 

*  quary,  with  whom  he  kept  up  an  uninterrupted  correspondence 

*  throughout  life,  and  who  survives  to  mourn  the  loss  of  his 

*  friend  and  pupiL     To  the  study  of  Latin  he  added  that  of 

*  Ghreek,  we  believe  without  any  external  assistance,  and  for 

*  some  years  he  devoured  every  Greek  and  Latin  author  that 
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*  came  within  his  reach.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  was  the 
'  subject  of  a  small  literary  controversy  in  his  native  town.  He 
'  had  produced  a  metrical  version  of  an  Ode  to  Spring,  from  the 

*  Greek  of  Meleager,  which  his  father  in  the  pride  of  his  heart, 

*  had  inserted  in  a  local  journal,  stating  the  age  of  the  translator. 

*  This  drew  forth  a  letter  from  a  neighbouring  schoolmaster, 
^  denying,  from  internal  evidence,  that  the  version  could  have 

*  been  the  work  of  one  so'  young,  and  the  result  was  a  newspaper 

*  war  of  some  continuance.     Afterwards  accident  discovert  to 

*  Boole  certain  defects  in  his  method  of  classical  study,  insefMi- 
'  rable  from  the  want  of  proper  early  training ;  and  it  cost  him 

*  two  years  of  incessant  labour  to  correct  them.     At  the  a^  of 

*  seventeen  he  first  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  the  higher 
^  mathematics,  and  simply  with  the  aid  of  such  books  as  he  could 

*  procure.     Without  other  assistance  or  guide  he  worked  his 

*  way  onward,  and  it  was  his  own  opinion  that  he  had  lost  five 
'  years  of  educational  progress  by  his  imperfect  method  of  study, 

*  and  the  want  of  a  helping  hand  to  get  him  over  difficulties. 
'  This  opinion  may  be  doubted,  as  it  does  not  take  into  account 
'  the  invigorating  effect  on  his  mental  powers  of  the  successful 
'  struggles  to  surmount  certain  difficulties  without  external  aid. 

*  And  it  is  a  fact  that  in  his  efforts  to  clear  up  points  on  which 
^  his  books  failed  to  satisfy  him,  he  often  lighted  upon  methods 

*  which  afterwards  proved  to  be  original  discoveries.' 

The  profession  which  he  chose,  that  of  a  teacher  of  youth,  was 
one  for  which  he  was  eminently  qualified,  both  by  his  character 
and  attainments.  When  about  sixteen  years  of  age  he  sought 
and  obtained  an  appointment  as  an  assistant  master  in  an  educa- 
tional establishment  at  Doncaster.  Here,  besides  prosecuting 
his  studies  in  the  ancient  classics  and  the  higher  mathematics, 
he  cultivated  an  acquaintance  with  the  best  English  authors, 
and  began  to  read  the  German,  French,  and  Italian  languages, 
in  all  of  which  he  ultimately  attained  singular  proficiency.  We 
next  find  him  occupying  a  similar  post  in  a  boarding  school  at 
Waddington,  a  village  about  four  miles  from  Lincoln.  Mr. 
Hall,  the  proprietor  of  this  establishment,  was  highly  popular 
with  the  substantial  farmers  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  seems  to 
have  attached  great  value  to  the  services  of  his  assistant.  The 
connection,  however,  was  not  of  long^  continuance,  for  the  age, 
growing  infirmities,  and  straitened  circumstances  of  his  parents 
made  Boole  anxious  to  improve  his  position,  so  that  he  might  be 
better  able  to  discharge  the  duties  of  filial  piety.  He  therefore 
seized  the  first  favourable  opportunity,  to  open  on  his  own 
account,  a  day-school  for  the  youth  of  both  sexes  in  his  native 
city.    A  fair  measure  of  success  attended  his  efforts,  and  the 
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experience  whicli  he  gained  in  this  humble  sphere  was  no  doubt 
of  ^eat  advantage  to  him  afterwards.  On  the  death  of  Mr. 
HaU,  his  old  employer,  he  returned  to  Waddington,  accom- 
panied by  his  parents  and  other  members  of  his  family,  and 
succeeded  to  the  school  there,  which  he  carried  on  for  several 
years. 

In  this  obscure  place  he  commenced  his  career  as  a  mathe- 
matical writer,  and  it  is  interestinsp  to  know  that  his  earliest 
papers,  written,  as  he  himself  incidentally  mentions,  towards 
the  close  of  the  year  1838,  were  prepared  during  his  perusal  of 
the  Micanique  Analytique,  in  the  form  of  'Notes  on  Lagrange.' 
Prom  these  notes  in  the  following  year  he  made  selections, 
and  wrote  out  what  appears  to  have  been  his  first  paper 
(though  not  the  first  published),  entitled  '  On  Certain  Theorems 
in  the  Calculus  of  Variations,'  wherein  he  proposed  various 
improvements  on  methods  of  investigation  employed  by  the 
illustrious  French  analyst.  About  the  same  time  ms  attention 
was  attracted  to  the  transformation  of  homogeneous  functions 
by  linear  substitutions,  a  problem  which  occupies  a  very  con- 
spicuous place  in  the  M^caniqtte  Analytique  of  Lagrange,  and 
which  had  also  employed  the  powers  of  Laplace,  Lebesgue, 
Jacobi,  and  other  distinguished  Continental  mathematicians. 
The  manner  in  which  Boole  dealt  with  this  important  problem 
showed  him  at  once  to  be  a  man  of  most  original  and  inde- 
pendent thought,  and  in  the  course  of  his  investigations  he  was 
led  to  discoveries  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  foundation  of 
what  Dr.  Salmon  calls  the  Modem  Higher  Algebra.  His  first 
published  paper  relates  to  this  subject ;  and  although  he  after- 
wards greatly  improved  and  extended  his  method  of  analysis, 
yet  his  original  memoir,  entitled  '  Researches  on  the  Theory  of 
*  Analytical  Transformations,  with  a  Special  Application  to  the 
'  Reduction  of  the  General  Equation  of  the  Second  Order,'  is 
interesting  as  showing  how  the  subject  first  struck  his  mind. 
This  memoir  he  communicated  in  the  year  1839  to  the  Cam- 
bridge  Mathematical  Journal.  In  choosing  that  journal  as  the 
medium  for  the  publication  of  his  researches,  he  was  singularly 
fortunate.  It  had  not  then  been  in  existence  for  more  than  two 
years,  and  yet  it  already  numbered  among  its  contributors 
nearly  all  the  leading  Cambridge  mathematicians.  The  object 
of  its  originators  was  set  forth  in  their  preface  to  the  first 
number,  which  appeared  in  October,  1837.  They  had  felt  it  to 
be  matter  of  regret  that  no  proper  channel  existed,  either  in 
Cambridge  or  elsewhere  iu  the  kingdom,  for  the  publication  of 
papers  on  mathematical  subjects  which  might  not  be  deemed  of 
sufficient  importance  to  be  inserted  in  the  transactions  of  any  of 
KO.  Lxxxvn.  L 
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the  learned  societies.  *  In  tliis  place  in  particular/  said  they, 
meaning  of  coarse  Cambridge,  '  where  the  mathematics  are  so 

*  generally  cultivated,  it  might  be  expected  that  there  would  be 
'  an  opening  for  a  work  exclusively  devoted  to  that  science 

*  which  does  not  command  much  interest  in  the  world  at  large. 
'  We  think  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  are  many 
'  persons  here  who  are  both  able  and  willing  to  communicate 
'  much  valuable  matter  to  a  mathematical  periodical,  while  the 
'  very  existence  of  such  a  work  is  likely  to  draw  out  others,  and 

*  make  them  direct  their  attention  in  some  degree  to  original 

*  research/  These  expectations  were  fully  reahsed.  It  is  im- 
possible to  glance  through  the  contents  of  the  First  Series 
without  being  struck  with  the  richness  and  variety  of  its  articles, 
most  of  which  were  supplied  by  Cambridge  men, — 1).  F.  Gh^gory, 
R.  Leslie  Ellis,  A.  Ve  Morgan,  W.  Walton,  S.  S.  Greatheed, 
A.  Smith,  W.  Thomson,  A.  Cayley,  J.  J.  Sylvester,  G.  G.  Stokes, 
J.  Cockle,  and  others  scarcely  less  distinguished.  The  Second 
Series,  called  The  Cambridge  and  Dublin  Mathematical  Journal, 
also  abounds  with  most  valuable  matter.  Among  its  contributors 
we  find,  in  addition  to  most  of  the  Cambrioge  men  above- 
mentioned,  some  of  the  ablest  Oxford  and  Di^lin  mathema- 
ticians, with  others  who,  like  Boole,  belonged  to  no  Universitv ; 
W.  F.  Donkin,  W.  Spottiswoode,  Sir  W.  Kowan  Hamilton,  &. 
Salmon,  R.  Townsend,  S.  Hawton,  T.  P.  Eorkman,  T.  S.  Davies, 
T.  Weddle,  &c. 

To  this  journal,  so  originated  and  so  sustained,  Boole  sent  his 
paper  on  Analytical  Transformations,  but  it  was  not  imme- 
diately inserted.  A  delay  of  some  weeks  occurred  before  it  was 
even  acknowledged,  and  perhaps  the  Waddington  schoolmaster 
began  to  wonder  what  had  become  of  it.  At  length  he  received 
a  fetter  from  the  editor,  Mr.  D.  F.  Gregory,  apologising  for  the 
delay,  and  explaining  that  he  had  been  anxious  to  make  himself 
thoroughly  master  of  the  contents  of  the  paper  before  pro- 
nouncing an  opinion  upon  it.  He  had  now  read  it,  was  much 
pleased  with  it,  and  should  be  happy  to  give  it  a  place  in  his 
journal;  but  before  doing  so  he  desired  his  correspondent  to 
clear  up  one  or  two  points  which  seemed  to  him  to  require  eluci- 
dation. The  corrections  related  chiefly  to  obscurities  of  style 
and  expression,  such  as  might  naturally  be  expected  in  the  first 
compositions  of  one  not  accustomed  to  write  for  the  press.  '  You 
spoke,'  adds  Mr.  Gregory  (we  quote  from  a  MS.  letter  dated 
from  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  Nov.  4,  1839)  'when  I  saw 
'  you  here  of  some  investigations  in  the  Calculus  of  Variations, 

*  which  you  were  inclined  to  publish.  If  you  still  desire  to  do 
'sol  shall  be  happy  to  give  them  a  place  in  tiie  joumaL'    From 
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this  It  appears  that  otir  author  had  been  to  Cambridge  some 
time  before,  probably  to  consult  Mr.  Qregory  respecting  the 
publication  of  his  mathematical  researches.  The  corrections  so 
kindly  suggested  were  made,  and  the  paper  was  published  in 
the  number  for  February  1840.  In  the  following  number, 
issued  three  months  later,  his  paper  on  the  Calculus  of  Varia- 
tions, occupies  the  place  of  honour,  and  a  third  paper  from  his 
pen,  entitled  *  On  tne  Integration  of  Linear  Differential  Equa- 
tions, with  Constant  Go-efficients/  is  also  inserted.  Meanwhile 
he  writes  to  a  friend,  *  Tou  will  feel  interested  to  know  the  fate 
*of  my  mathematical  speculations  in  Cambridge.  One  of 
'the  papers  is  already  printed  in  the  Mathematical  Journal. 
^Another,   which  I  sent   a  short  time  ago,    has  been  very 

*  favourably  received,  and  will  shortly  be  printed  together  with 

*  one  I  had  previously  sent.*  Altogether  he  contributed  to  that 
journal  no  fewer  than  twenty-four  separate  articles — namely, 
twelve  to  each  series — some  of  them  of  very  considerable  length, 
and  all  of  them  dealing  with  questions  of  greater  or  less  difficulty 
in  mathematical  analysis.  Of  these  articles  and  of  his  other 
writings  we  shall  give  some  account  hereafter. 

Mr.  Boole  derived  great  advantage  in  conducting  his  earlier 
researches  from  his  correspondence  with  Mr.  Gregory,  and  we 
have  no  doubt  that  the  advantage  was  reciprocal.  The  Cambridge 
editor  and  his  Waddinffton  correspondent  often  compared  their 
respective  views  on  various  points  in  analysis,  particularly  with 
reference  to  the  symbolical  solution  of  Differential  Equations,  a 
subject  with  the  early  history  and  development  of  which,  the 
names  of  Gregory  and  Boole  will  be  for  ever  associated.  That 
the  former,  if  he  had  lived,*  would  have  achieved  as  much  for 

•  Danean  Farquharson  Grezorj  (who  is  not  to  be  coafounded  with 
Olintkas  Gregory,  of  Woolwich,)  died  in  his  thirty-first  jear.  E.  Leslie 
SUiB,  who  succeeded  him  as  editor  of  the  Cambridge  Maikematiec^ 
Jonmal,  has  given  a  brief  but  interesting  memoir  of  him  in  the  fourth 
volume  of  that  work,  pages  145 — 152.  This  memoir,  along  with  Gregory's 
mathematical  writings,  has  recently  been  republished,  under  the  editor- 
ship of  Mr.  W.  WaUon.  From  these  and  other  sources  we  collect  the 
fbilowing  facts  and  particulars : 

D.  F.  Gregory  was  bom  at  Edinburgh,  in  April,  1813.  He  was  the 
youngest  son  of  Dr.  James  Gregory,  the  distinguished  Professor  of 
Medicine,  and  was  thus  of  the  same  fkmily  as  the  two  celebrated 
mathematicians,  James  and  David  Gregory.  After  studying  at  the 
Edinburfl^h  Academy,  at  a  priyate  school  in  Geneva,  and  at  the  Uniyer- 
■ity  of  Edinburgh,  his  name  was  entered  in  1833  at  Trini^  College, 
Cambridge,  and  shortly  afterwards  he  went  to  reside  there.  In  1837  he 
proceeded  to  the  degree  of  B.A.,  and  came  out  fifth  wrangler  of  his  year. 
'  More,  however,'  savs  Ellis, '  might,  we  may  belieye,  have  been  effected 
'  in  this  respect,  had  his  activity  of  mind  permitted  him  to  devote  him- 

*  self  mor«  exclusively  to  the  prescribed  course  of  study.'    In  1840  he 
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science  as  did  the  latter,  may  perhaps  be  doubted;  but  there 
can  be  no  question  that  he  was  a  man  of  most  varied  attain- 
ments and  of  remarkable  ability^  and  that  what  he  did  achieve         4 
is  quite  enough  to  entitle  his  name  to  a  prominent  place  among         | 
the  mathematicians  of  the  present  century.     The  interest  which 
he  showed,  up  to  the  period  of  his  death,  in  Mr.  Boole's  re- 
searches, and  the  encouragement  and  aid  which  he  afforded  him 
in  his  earlier  efforts,  ought  not  to  be  passed  over  unnoticed. 
Even  his  occasional   hints   and   suggestions  proved  a  useful         j 
excitement  to  our  author,  who  often  and  warmly  acknowledged         i 
his  ^reat  indebtedness  to  Mr.  Gregory.     The  following  letter,  1 

whicn  we  select  from  among  several  not  less  valuable,  will  be 
read  with  interest  by  mathematicians,  and  it  will  serve  to  convey, 
even  to  the  non-mathematical  reader,  a  general  notion  of  the 
kind  of  assistance  which  Mr.  Boole  at  this  period  received. 

Mr,  Gregory  to  Mr.  Boole,  j 

'Trinity  College,  Feb.  16,  1840. 
*  Dear  Sir, — Your  method  of  simpliiyiDg  the  solntion  of  Linear 
Differential  Equations  with  constant  co-efficients  is  exceedingly 
ingenious,  and,  I  think,  reduces  the  problem  to  the  greatest  degree 
of  simplicity  of  which  it  admits.  Every  part  of  the  process  is  now 
dependent  solely  on  the  ordinary  theory  of   Algebra  except  the  I 

Theorem.  I 


(d  \n        axf  d  \n 


This  is  all  that  can  be  desired,  and  I  conceive  that  no  &rther 
improvement  i3  likely  to  be  made.  I  do  not  think  that  the  non- 
insertion  of  your  paper  in  the  PhU,  Mag.  was  due  to  any  other 
cause  than  this  :  thistt  the  editor  ia  ignorant  of  mathematics,  and  is 
very  unwilling  to  risk  the  publication  of  any  mathematical  com- 
munication, unless  a  previous  knowledge  of  the  author  gives  him 
some  security  for  the  correctness  of  the  paper.  I  shall  be  very  happy 
to  get  your  article  inserted  in  the  journal,  but  I  have  some  doubts 
whether  the  paper,  as  you  have  sent  it  to  me,  is  in  the  best  form. 
You  appear  to  me  not  to  express  sufficiently  distinctly  the  points  in 
which  you  have  introduced  the  improvements,  and  I  think  that  you 
have  also  sometimes  made  too  great  difficidty  in  points  which  would 

was  elected  Fellow  of  Trinity  College ;  in  the  followiog  year  he  became 
Master  of  Arts,  and  was  appointed  to  the  office  of  moderator,  that  is,  of 
principal  mathematical  examiner.  About  the  close  of  the  year  1841  he 
}>roduced  his  Collection  of  Examples  of  the  Processes  of  the  Differen- 
tial and  Integral  Calculus.  He  also  wrote  a  Treatise  on  the  Applica- 
tion of  Analysis  to  Solid  Geometry,  which  has  been  published  since  his 
death.  Late  in  the  autumn  of  1842  he  had  an  attack  of  illness,  which 
was  succeeded  by  others,  and  in  the  spring  of  the  following  year  he  left 
Cambridge,  neyer  to  return  again.    He  died  on  the  2drd  Feb.,  1844. 
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be  very  readily  admitted  by  those  who  would  read  your  paper*  I 
allude,  for  instauce,  to  your  investigatiou  of  the  form  of  the 
numerators  for  an  equation  of  the  third  order,  when  the  general 
method  may  be  proved  at  once  by  the  theory  of  the  separation  of 
the  symbols  combined  with  that  of  the  decomposition  of  rational 
fractions.  K  it  be  agreeable  to  you  I  will  draw  up  the  paper  in 
the  way  which  I  think  is  be^t  fitted  for  publication,  and  will 
transmit  [it]  to  you  for  your  inspection.*  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear 
that  you  have  made  progress  in  the  solution  of  equations,  with 
vaiiable  co-efficients.  The  question  is  a  very  difficult  one,  and  of  the 
highest  importance,  as  it  is  in  that  direction  that  we  must  look  for 
some  extension  of  our  means  of  analysis. 

'  I  remain,  your  obedient  servant, 

*  D.  F.  Greooby.' 

Mr.  Boole  was  now  twenty-  four  years  of  age,  and,  considering 
the  great  power  and  capacity  which  he  had  shown,  especially 
since  he  be^n  the  study  of  the  higher  mathematics,  it  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at  that  his  friends  should  have  urged  him,  as  many 
of  them  at  this  period  did,  to  enter  himself  at  the  University  of 
Cambridge.  There,  no  doubt,  he  would  have  taken  a  very  high 
degree,  and  would  have  risen  to  distinctions  which  are  whoUy 
inaccessible  to  non-academic  students ;  but,  meanwhile,  as  Mr. 
Gregory  explained  to  him,  he  must  abandon  everything  in  the 
shape  of  original  research,  and  limit  himself,  like  others,  to  the 

*  This  proposal,  which  of  course  was  gratefully  accepted,  %erre%  to 
illustrate  the  generous  character  of  the  man.  In  an  article  in  the  first 
number  of  his  journal,  he  had  applied  the  method  of  the  separation  of 
symbols  to  the  problem  above  referred  to ;  and  that  he  should  now  so 
heartily  welcome  a  paper  setting  forth  processes  which,  on  account  of 
their  greater  simplicity  and  directness,  were  evidentlv  destined  to 
supersede  his  own,  and  that,  moreover,  he  should  actually  ofier  to  re- 
write the  paper,  and  present  it  to  the  mathematical  world  in  a  more 
attractive  torm,  are  facts  which  reflect  on  Mr.  Gregory's  character  the 
highest  honour.    His  biographer  might  well  say  of  him  that  he  was 

*  singularly  free  from  the  least  tinge  of  jealous  or  personal  feeling. 
'  That  which  another  had  done  or  was  about  to  do,  seemed  to  give  him 
'  as  much  pleasure  as  if  he  himself  had  been  the  author  of  it,  and  this 
'  eTen  when  it  related  to  some  subject  which  his  own  researches  miffht 
'seem  to  have  appropriated.'  We  ought  to  add  that  Mr.  Boole,  in  his 
work  on  Differential  Equations  (p.  381,  1st  Ed. ;  p.  391,  2nd  Ed.)  has 
distinctly  recorded  his  obligations  to  Mr.  Ghre^ory  in  this  matter.  On 
reproducing  the  theorem  which  forms  the  principal  feature  of  his  method 
as  distinguished  from  Gregory's,  he  there  says,  '  This  •  theorem  was 

*  first  published  in  the  Cambridge  Mathematical  Journal  (1st  series,  vol. 
'  ii.  p.  114),  in  a  memoir  written  by  the  late  D.  F.  Gregory,  then  editor 
'  of  the  journal,  from  notes  furaished  by  the  author  of  this  work,  whose 
'name  the  memoir  bears.  ^The  illustrations  were  supplied  by  Mr. 
'  Gregory.  In  mentioning  these  circumstances  the  author  recalls  to 
'  memory  a  brief  but  valued  friendship.' 
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prescribed  course  of  study.  This  to  a  man  of  his  originalitjr 
and  genius  would  have  proyed,  we  imagine,  excessively  irksome, 
and  it  is  doubtful  if  the  result  would  have  rewarded  the  sacrifice. 
There  was  also  the  question  of  ways  and  means.  Expenses  at 
Cambridge  were  at  that  time  enormous.  Added  to  woich,  his 
aged  parents  were  now  largely  dependent  on  him  for  their 
support,  and  he  could  not  reconcile  it  with  his  duty  to  them  to 

five  up  his  school  and  so  to  cut  off  his  only  source  of  income, 
hese  considerations,  and  especially  the  last,  decided  his  course ; 
he  did  not  go  to  Cambridge.  We  admire  the  way  in  which 
Mr.  Gregory  put  the  case  before  him. 

Mr,  Gregory  to  Mr.  Boole, 

*  Dbab  Sir, — I  have  considered  what  you  say  in  your  last  letter 
about  your  intention  of  coming  up  here — I  suppose  with  the  inten- 
tion of  reading  for  a  fellowship,  and  do  not  see  any  objection  to  your 
doing  so  from  your  age.  A  very  considerable  number  of  men  w  o 
have  taken  high  degi-ees  of  late  years  must  have  entered  the  Uni- 
versity quite  as  late  in  life.  I  may  mention  Eamshaw,  Kelland, 
Green,  Potter.  If  you  do  determine  on  entering  the  University  with 
the  intention  of  reading  for  a  Fellowship,  you  must  be  prepared  to 
imdergo  a  great  deal  of  mental  discipline,  which  is  not  agreeable  to  a 
man  who  is  accustomed  to  think  for  himself.  A  high  degree  here  i& 
due  quite  as  much  to  diligent  labour  in  certain  appointed  paths  as  to 
mathematical  capacity.  If  a  person  cannot  bring  himself  to  devote 
his  whole  energies  to  the  training  for  the  degree  examination,  he  is 
likely  to  find  himself  much  thrown  out  at  the  end  of  the  coui*se.  I 
mention  this  particularly,  because  when  a  person  takes  such  an  im- 
poiiAnt  step  at  a  more  advanced  time  of  life — involving  a  sacrifice  of 
three  or  four  years — ^he  should  be  fully  prepared  to  submit  to  all  that 
his  younger  rivals  endure,  otherwise  he  has  little  chance  of  success, 
and  it  is  in  this  I  think  that  such  men  are  apt  to  fail.  From  what  I 
have  seen  of  your  mathematical  acquirements,  I  should  oei-tainly  say 
that  you  might  turn  them  to  good  account  by  tT3ring  your  fortune  :  at 
the  same  time  you  mtist  know  that  success  here  is  a  little  like  a 
lottery,  and  it  is  not  always  the  best  plan  to  stake  everything  on  a 
single  throw  of  the  die.  The  expense  of  an  University  education 
depends  almost  entirely  on  the  personal  habits  of  the  student,  and  it 
is  a  difficult  thing  to  fix  any  precise  amount  for  it.  As  far  as  my  own 
experience  goes  few  pensioners,  even  of  those  who  live  economically 
spend  one  way  or  another  less  than  X250  a  year,  and  I  doubt  whether 
any  keep  within  £200.  If  a  person  come  up  as  a  Sizar,  or  receive  assist- 
ance from  the  College  as  Scholar,  of  course  his  expenses  will  be  less — 
how  much  so  I  could  not  well  say.  In  this  matter,  however,  I  cannot 
pretend  to  be  a  very  sure  guide,  as  I  know  nothing  of  the  habits  of 
men  in  the  other  Colleges.  In  some  at  least  I  think  the  expenses 
must  be  considerably  less  than  Trinity,  as  for  instance  in  the  rent  of 
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rooms.  You  mention  nothing  as  to  the  College  wUch  70a  thought  of 
helonging  to.  Trinity  offers  great  advantages  to  one  who  has  talents 
and  ambition,  and  for  many  reasons  is  the  one  which  I  would  always 
recommend ;  at  the  same  time  you  must  be  aware  that  it  is  much  easier 
to  get  a  feUowship  at  a  small  College  than  here,  and  that  in  them  the 
degree  is  all  that  is  required,  whereas  here  you  have  to  undergo 
another  examination.  H,  however,  you  will  specify  the  points  on 
which  you  desire  information,  I  shall  be  glad  to  give  you  as  much  as 
lies  in  my  power.  If  you  have  any  more  communications  for  the 
journal  we  shall  be  glad  to  see  them  as  soon  as  you  find  it  convenient 
to  prepare  them.  We  like  to  have  communications  sent  early,  as  we 
are  then  better  able  to  judge  how  the  number  is  to  be  made  up. 
'  I  I'emain,  yours  truly,  *  D.  F.  Greooby.' 

^Trin.  CoL  March  29th,'  [1840.] 

In  a  letter  written  a  few  weeks  later,  Mr.  Gregory  repeated 
his  offer  to  Mr.  Boole  to  supply  him  with  anj  further  informa- 
tion he  might  desire,  but  the  subject  does  not  appear  to  have 
come  up  again  in  any  future  correspondence.  Mr.  Boole's 
decision  not  to  go  to  Cambridge  may  have  been  reached  reluc- 
tantly, but  it  was  maintained  resolutely.  By  that  decision 
science,  we  believe,  suffered  no  loss :  it  probably  gained 
much. 

In  the  summer  of  the  year  1840,  Mr.  Boole  removed  his 
boarding;  school  from  Waddington  to  Lincoln,  taking  with  him 
his  aged  parents.  The  next  nine  years  were  years  of  unwearied 
industry  m  the  prosecution  of  his  mathematical  researches ;  and 
yet  all  accounts  agree  in  representing  him  as  a  most  diligent, 
pains-taking,  and  conscientious  teacher.  He  did  not  abstract 
time  from  his  school  for  his  favourite  pursuits,  but  gave  his  best 
energies  to  promote  the  advancement  of  his  pupils;  and  we 
learn  from  private  sources  that  he  was  accustom^  on  the  half 
holidays  to  take  his  boys  out  into  the  country  for  long  and 
healthful  rambles.  We  are  interested  to  learn  also,  that  while 
avoiding  the  agitations  of  political  and  public  life,  he  was 
concerned  for  the  welfare  of  his  fellow-citizens,  and  gave 
valuable  assistance  to  various  philanthropic  and  benevolent 
institutions.  His  intense  devotion  to  the  exact  sciences  did  not 
contract  the  affections  of  his  heart,  or  damp  the  ardours  of 
his  devout  and  generous  soul;  the  man  was  not  lost  in  the 
mathematician. 

In  one  of  those  wonderfully  impassioned  addresses  with  which 
the  youthfrd  and  eloquent  Uhalmers  was  wont  to  stir  up  the 
enthusiasm  of  his  mathematical  class  at  St.  Andrews,  he  attacks 
the  notion  that  the  effect  of  the  study  of  mathematics  is  to 
divest  the  student  of  all  that  is  human,  and  to  congeal  the 
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ferrours  of  a  pious  and  benevolent  heart.  *  Dr.  Jolmson/  says 
he,  '  who  possessed  the  power  of  genius  without  its  liberality, 
'  and  who  appears  to  have  cherished  an  immovable  contempt 
'  for  mathematics,  has  directed  all  the  powers  of  his  ridicule 

*  against  the  ludicrous  peculiarities  which  he  is  pleased  to 
'  ascribe  to  mathematicians.  He  conceives  a  fire  raging  in  a 
'  neighbourhood,    and    spreading    destruction    among    many 

*  families ;  while  all  the  noise  and  consternation  is  unable  to 
'  disturb  the  immovable  composure  of  a  mathematician,  who 

*  sits  engrossed  with  his  diagrams,  deaf  to  all  the  sounds  of 
'  alarm  and  of  distress.  His  servants  rush  into  his  room,  and 
'  tell  him  that  the  fire  is  spreading  all  around  the  neighbour- 

*  hood.     He  observes  simply,  that  it  is  very  natural,  for  fire 

*  always  acts  in  a  circle, — and  resumes  his  speculations.'  To 
show  that  the  study  of  mathematics  begets  no  such  insensibility, 
Chalmers  points  his  pupils  to  the  example  of  the  illustrious 
Newton,  who,  '  amid  the  splendours  of  his  discoveries,  and  the 

*  proud  elevation  of  his  fame,  rejoiced  in  all  the  endearments  of 

*  friendship,'  and  who,   '  in  the  spirit  of  a  mild  and  gentle 

*  benevolence,  maintained  an  inviolable  serenity.'  But  a  case 
still  more  to  the  point  is  supplied  in  the  example  before  us.  If 
Dr.  Johnson's  theory  on  this  subject  were  true,  we  should  expect 
that  a  man  so  devoted  to  the  pursuit  of  mathematics  as  was 
George  Boole  during  his  life  at  Lincoln,  would  be  wholly 
insensible  to  the  great  world  around  him  with  its  ever-burning 
fires  of  trial  and  distress.  Yet  it  was  far  otherwise.  Step  for 
a  few  moments  into  this  Mechanics'  Hall ;  there  is  a  meeting 
here  of  young  men,  members  of '  a:n  association  for  obtaining  an 
'  abridgment  of  the  hours  of  business  in  all  trades,  with  a  view 

*  to  the  physical,  mental,  and  moral  improvement  of  those  en- 

*  gaged  therein.'  They  have  just  achieved  the  immediate  object 
of  their  association,  and  are  now  assembled  to  listen  to  a  lecture 
from  a  fellow-citizen,  who  has  chosen  as  his  topic — a  most 
appropriate  topic  truly — The  Right  Use  of  Leisure.  We  have 
come  in  late :  the  lecturer,  a  man  of  middle-stature,  li^ht  com- 
plexioned,  slenderly  built,  with  a  countenance  in  which  both 
genius  and  benignity  are  expressed,  and  a  manner  gentle  and 
modest,  almost  to  womanliness,  has  held  the  attention  of  his 
youthM  auditors  for  upwards  of  an  hour,  while  he  has  dis- 
coursed in  a  clear  and  forcible  style,  on  the  different  ways  in 
which  they  may  advantageously  employ  the  limited  portion 
of  leisure  allotted  to  them.  He  has  spoken  of  'that  wise 
'  arrangement  of  Providence,  by  which  there  exist  at  once  so 
'  great  a  diversity  in  the  human  mind,  and  so  wide  a  variety 
'  of  objects,  in  which  it  may  innocently  seek  for  gratification.' 
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He  has  vindicated  athletic  sports  and  games  as  not  merely  con- 
ducive to  health  and  recreation,  but  also  as  assisting  to  produce 

*  a  vigorous  and  manly  character  of  mind/  and  to  encourage  '  a 

*  free,  generous,  and  open  disposition/  The  education  to  be 
derived  from  books,  from  communion  with  nature,  and  from 
other  sources,  has  been  eloquently  expatiated  upon ;  and  now 
the  lecturer  conclades  with  these  weighty  words : — 

'  The  last  subject  to  which  I  am  desirous  to  direct  your  atteation 
as  to  a  means  of  self-improvement,  is  that  of  pkilanthropic  exertion 
for  the  good  of  others.  I  allude  here  more  particularly  to  the  efforts 
which  you  may  be  able  to  make  for  the  benefit  of  those  whose  social 
position  is  inferior  to  your  own.  It  is  my  deliberate  conviction, 
founded  on  long  and  anxious  consideration  of  the  subject,  that  not 
only  might  great  positive  good  be  effected  by  an  association  of  earnest 
young  men,  working  together  tmder  judicious  arrangements  for  this 
common  end,  but  that  its  reflected  advantages  would  overpay  the  toil 
of  effort,  and*  more  than  indemnify  the  cost  of  personal  sacrifice.  And 
how  wide  a  field  is  now  open  before  you  \  It  would  be  unjust  to 
pass  over  unnoticed  the  shining  examples  of  virtues,  that  are  found 
among  the  poor  and  indigent  There  are  dwellings  so  consecrated  by 
patience,  by  self-denial,  by  filial  piety,  that  it  is  not  in  the  power 
of  any  physical  deprivation  to  render  them  otherwise  than  happy. 
But  sometimes  in  dose  contiguity  with  these,  what  a  deep  contrast 
of  guilt  and  woe !  On  the  darker  features  of  the  prospect  we  would 
not  dwell,  and  that  they  are  less  prominent  here  than  in  larger  cities 
we  would  with  gratitude  acknowledge ;  but  we  cannot  shut  our  eyes 
to  their  existence.  We  cannot  put  out  of  sight  that  improvidence 
that  never  looks  beyond  the  present  hoiur ;  that  insensibility  that 
deadens  the  heart  to  the  claims  of  duty  and  affection ;  or  that  reck- 
lessness which  in  the  pursuit  of  some  short-lived  gratification,  sets  all 
r^ard  for  consequences  aside.  Evils  such  as  these,  although  they 
may  present  themselves  in  any  class  of  society,  and  under  every 
variety  of  circumstances,  are  undoubtedly  fostered  by  that  ignorance 
to  which  the  condition  of  poveHy  is  most  exposed ;  and  of  which  it 
has  been  truly  said,  that  it  is  the  night  of  the  spirit, — and  a  night 
without  moon  and  without  stars.  It  is  to  associated  efforts  for  its 
removal,  and  for  the  raising  of  the  physical  condition  of  its  subjects, 
that  philanthropy  must  henceforth  direct  her  regards.  And  is  not 
such  an  object  great  1  Are  not  such  efforts  personally  elevating 
and  ennobling  1  Would  that  some  part  of  the  youthful  energy  of  this 
present  assembly  might  thus  expend  itself  in  labours  of  benevolence  ! 
Would  that  we  coiUd  all  feel  the  deep  weight  and  truth  of  the 
Divine  sentiment  that ''  No  man  liveth  to  himself,  and  no  man  dieth 
to  himself."' 

The  man  who  spoke  thus  was  surely  no  misanthrope ;  yet  he  was 
a  mathematician^  and  one  who  moved  amid  the  most  recondite 
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paths  of  matbematical  researcli.  It  was  George  Boole.  When 
we  think  of  the  daily  demands  upon  his  time  at  this  period  in 
connexion  with  his  school,  and  tne  absorbing  nature  of  his 
mental  pursuits,  we  are  certainly  amazed  to  find  how  abun- 
dant were  his  labours  in  behalf  of  •  philanthropic  movements^ 
particularly  of  the  Mechanics'  Institute.  He  was  one  of  its 
directors ;  he  helped  to  form  its  library  and  museum ;  he 
afforded  gratuitous  instruction  to  the  members  in  classics  and 
mathematics;  and  he  gave  in  its  hall  occasional  lectures^ 
always  of  a  solid  and  instructive  character,  two  of  which  were 
published  at  the  time, — one,  '  On  the  Oenius  and  Discoyeries 
of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,'*  called  forth  by  the  presentation  of  a 
marble  bust  of  that  philosopher  by  the  Right  Honourable  Lord, 
(afterwards  Earl)  Tarborough;  and  one,  from  which  we  have 
given  an  extract  above,  *  On  the  Eight  Use  of  Leisure.'  He 
was  also  a  vice-president  of  the  Early  Closing  Association,  and 
a  trustee  of  the  Female  Penitents'  H!ome,  an  institution  in  the 
establishment  and  success  of  which  he  felt  a  deep  interest. 

All  this  time  he  was  busily  engaged  in  extending  his  mathe- 
matical researches.  Paper  after  paper,  in  rapid  succession,  pro- 
ceeded from  his  pen,  and  appeared  in  the  pages  of  the  Cam- 
bridge Mathematical  Journal^  each  succeeding  paper  serving  to 
raise  still  higher  the  reputation  of  its  author.  Some  of  these 
communications  run  to  a  great  length.  We  may  mention  one 
of  them  in  particular ;  it  is  entitled,  '  Exposition  of  a  General 
Theory  of  Lmear  Transformations.'  This  Paper,  as  originally 
prepared,  threatened  to  occupy  a  whole  number  of  the  Journal, 
and  it  became  necessary,  therefore,  to  have  it  divided  and  pub- 
lished in  separate  parts.  The  editor  always  endeavoured  to  keep 
the  articles  within  the  limits  of  eight  pages,  so  as  to  secure  as 
much  variety  as  possible  in  each  number.    But  both  parts  of 

*  Since  the  above  was  written  we  have  discovered  that  the  lecture  on 
I^ewton,  a  copy  of  which  now  lies  before  ns,  was  delivered  on  the  5th  of 
February,  1835.  Boole  was  then  only  nineteen  years  of  afi;e ;  he  had 
not  yet  left  Waddington,  but  was  still  an  assistant-master  tnere.  Bis 
father,  however,  was  at  this  time  the  curator,  and  he  himself  a  member 
of  the  institution  in  which  the  lecture  was  delivered.  We  leam  from 
the  printed  copy  which  has  come  into  our  possession,  that  the  noble 
donor  of  the  bust  presided  on  the  occasion.  The  address  is  dedicated  to 
him  in  the  following  terms  : — '  To  the  right  honourable  Lord  Tarborough, 
'  as  a  testimony  of  esteem  for  his  active  and  enlightened  philanthropy, 
'this  address,  the  chief  recommendation  of  which  is  the  event  with 
'  which  it  was  associated,  is,  by  permission,  most  respectively  inscribed 
*  by  the  author.'  Considered  as  the  production  of  one  so  young,  and 
whose  educational  advantages  had  been  so  limited,  it  is  a  very  remark- 
able address.  We  regret  uiat  we  cannot  afford  space  for  some  extracts 
from  it. 
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Ifr.  Boole's  paper  greatly  exceed  theee  limits :  the  first  extends 
over  no  fewer  than  twenty  (octavo)  pages,  while  the  second* 
which  the  author  condensed  by  omitting  demonstrations  and 
confining  himself  chiefly  to  an  exhibition  of  resultSy  fills  thirteen 
pages,  that  is,  more  than  one-third  of  the  number. 

In  following  out  his  researches  on  differential  equations,  Mr. 
Boole  was  led  to  the  discovery  of  a  general  method  in  analysis. 
The  work  was  too  elaborate  and  weighty  for  the  Mathematical 
Journal ;  and  he  seems  at  first  to  have  hesitated  whether  he  should 
print  it  separately,  at  his  own  expense,  or  send  it  to  the  B>oval 
Society,  with  a  view  to  its  publication  in  the  '  Transactions  of 
that  learned  body.  On  writing  to  his  friend,  Mr.  Gregory,  for 
advice  on  the  subject,  he  received  the  following  reply : — 

Mr,  Gregory  to  Mr.  Bode, 

*  5,  Manchester  Square,  London,  June  19,  1843. 
*  Dear  Sib, — I  have  been  prevented  from  answering  your  letter  l^ 
a  severe  attack  of  iliness,  from  which  I  have  not  yet  recoverecL 
My  advice  certainly  is,  that  you  should  endeavour  to  get  jour  paper 
printed  by  the  Royal  Society,  both  because  you  will  thereby  avoid  a 
considerable  expense,  and,  because  a  paper  in  the  *' Philosc^hical 
Transactions  "  is  more  likely  to  be  known  and  read  than  one  printed 
separately.  If  you  know  any  member  of  the  Society,  you  may  ask 
him  to  communicate  it  to  the  Society,  but  in  the  event  of  your  not 
knowing  any  such  person,  I  can  ask  Mr.  Airy  to  do  so.  Of  course 
he  cannot  be  in  any  way  answerable  for  getting  it  printed ;  that 
must  depend  on  the  report  of  those  to  whom  the  paper  will  be  referred. 
I  may  just  remark  that  a  paper  for  the  "  Transactions"  ought  to  contain 
fewer  illustrations  and  examples  than  one  which  you  might  print 
yourself.  My  owu  solution  of  the  equation  of  differences  in  my 
problem  paper  is  much  simpler  than  that  which  you  propose  :  but  I 
am  not  in  a  fit  state  to  enter  on  the  subject  at  present. 

*  Yours  truly,  *  D.  F.  Gbbgobt.' 

This  seems  to  have  been  the  last  letter  which  Mr.  Gregory 
wrote  to  Mr.  Boole.  The  advice  which  it  contains  was  actea 
upon ;  the  paper  was  drawn  up  in  proper  form,  and  in  January 
1844  it  was  communicated  to  the  Eoyal  Society  by  S.  Hunter 
Christie,  Esq.,  one  of  the  secretaries.  According  to  the 
usual  rule,  the  Council  referred  the  paper  to  two  of  the  Fel- 
lows of  the  Society,  to  report  upon  its  merits.  One  of  them, 
it  is  said,  reported  unfavourably;  he  could  see  in  the  paper 
nothing  worthy  of  note,  and  he  therefore  recommended  its 
rejection.  But  fortunately,  for  the  interests  of  science,  the  other 
referee  was  a  more  competent  judge,  and  his  opinion  had  greater 
weight  with  the  members  of  the  Council,  who,  influenced  by  his 
strong  representations  of  the  value  of  the  paper,  ordered  it  to  be 
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printed  in  the  *  Transactions/*  Nor  was  this  all :  they  resolved 
to  bestow  on  it  a  special  mark  of  approbation.  Some  time 
before,  they  had  announced  their  intention  to  give  one  of  the 
Society ^s  gold  medals  in  the  year  1844,  for  the  most  important 
unpublished  papcn:  in  Mathematics  that  should  be  communicated 
to  the  Society  for  insertion  in  their  *  Transactions/  after  the  ter- 
mination of  the  session  in  June  1841,  and  prior  to  the  termina- 
tion of  the  session,  in  June  1844.  Mr.  Boole's  paper  was  now 
selected  for  this  distinguished  honour ;  and  in  setting  forth  the 
grounds  of  the  award,  the  Council  describe  it  as  a  paper  *  con- 
'  taioing  matter  as  useful  as  it  is  original  and  classif}ring,  and 
'comprehending  analytical  operations.'     And  they  add,  *anti- 

*  cipating  that  Mr.  Boole's  method  will  find  a  permanent  place 

*  in   the  science,  the  Council  have  not  hesitated  to  awani  to 

*  him  a  Royal  MedaL'  Accordingly,  at  the  anniversary  meeting 
of  the  Society  in  November  1844,  the  Marquis  of  Northampton, 
President,  in  the  chair,  Mr.  Boole  received  the  Royal  Medal  in 
the  department  of  Mathematics,  for  '  his  important  paper  on  a 
General  Method  in  Analysis.' 

In  the  course  of  these  speculations,  and  others  of  a  like 
nature  which  grew  out  of  them,  Mr.  Boole  was  led  to  consider 
the  possibility  of  constructing  a  calculus  of  deductive  reasoning. 
The  severe  discipline  of  his  efforts  to  extend  the  powers  of  the 
analysis  had  given  him  not  onlv  a  complete  mastery  over  its 
mechanical  processes,  but  also,  what  was  of  far  greater  advan- 
tage, a  profound  insight  into  its  logic^  principles.  In  tracing 
out  those  principles  he  discovered  that  they  admitted  of  an 
application  to  other  objects  of  thought  than  number  and  quan- 
tity ;  he  found,  in  fact,  that  logical  s3rmbols  in  general  conform 
to  the  same  fundamental  laws  which  govern  the  symbols  of 
algebra  in  particular,  while  they  are  suDject  also  to  a  certain 

*  Another  version  of  the  story  ia,  that  the  Council  of  the  Sojal 
Society,  consisting  of  fifteen  Fellows,  had  nearly  rejected  the  paper 
without  examination,  but  that  one  of  their  number  stood  up  and  main- 
tained that  the  fact  of  the  author  being  poor  and  unknown,  was  no 
reason  why  the  paper  should  be  so  sammanlj  dismissed ;  it  might  con- 
tain yaluable  matter,  and  in  any  case  it  ought  to  be  referred  to  compe- 
tent judges,  just  as  if  it  were  the  production  of  a  known  man.  He  had 
some  difficulty  in  carrying  his  point,  but  at  last  the  paper  teas  referred, 
and  with  the  result  stated  in  the  text.  Whicheyer  version  be  adopted, 
the  essential  part  of  the  story  remains,  that  Boole's  first  communication 
to  the  Boyal  Society,  and  that  for  which  he  shortly  afterwards  received 
the  Eoyal  Medal,  had  nearly  been  denied  insertion  in  the  '  Philosophical 
Transactions.'  The  circumstance  has  not  been  without  its  influence ; 
and  no  man,  however  obscure,  who  now  sends  a  really  vidnable  com- 
munication to  the  Eoyal  Society,  need  fear  that  it  will  receive  other  than 
fair  and  honourable  treatment. 
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special  law.  This  discovery  suggested  a  variety  of  ini^uiries 
which  he  seems  at  different  periods  to  have  pursued,  but  without 
any  intention  of  publishing  his  views  on  the  subject.  In  the 
spring  of  the  year  1847,  however,  his  attention  was  drawn  to 
the  question  then  moved  between  Sir  W.  Hamilton  and  Professor 
De  Morgan,  and  he  *  was  induced  by  the  interest  which  it  in- 
'  spired,  to  resume  the  almost-forgotten  thread  of  former 
'  inquiries.'  It  appeared  to  him  that,  '  although  logic  might  be 
^  viewed  with  reference  to  the  idea  of  quanti^,  it  had  also 
'  another  and  a  deeper  system  of  relations.  If  it  was  lawful 
^  to  regard  it  from  mthout^  as  connecting  itself  through  the 
'  medium  of  number  with  the  intuitions  of  space  and  time,  it 

*  was  lawful  also  to  regard  it  firom  mthin,  as  based  upon  facts 
'  of  another  order,  which  have  their  abode  in  the  constitution  of 

*  the  mind.'  The  results  of  this  view,  and  of  the  inquiries 
which  it  suggested,  he  embodied  in  a  remarkable'essay,  entitled, 
'  The  Mathematical  Analysis  of  Logic'  This  Essay,  in  the 
autumn  of  the  year  was  put  on  sale  in  Cambridge  and  London, 
and  by  a  curious  coincidence  it  made  its  appearance  in  the  same 
montti,  if  not  on  the  same  day,  as  Professor  De  Morgan's 

*  Formal  Logic.'*  Early  in  the  following  year  (1848)  Mr. 
Boole  communicated  to  tne  Cambridge  and  Dublin  Mathematical 
Journal^  a  Paper  entitled,  *  The  Calculus  of  Logic,'  in  which, 
after  premising  the  notation  and  the  fundamental  positions  of 
his  Essay,  he  gives  some  further  developments  of  his  sjrstem, 
especially  that  portion  of  it  relating  to  categorical  propositions. 

From  this  tune  forward  he  applied  himself  diligently  to  a 
course  of  study  and  reflection  on  psychological  subjects,  with 
a  view  to  the  production  of  a  much  more  elaborate  and  exhaus- 
tive work  than  either  of  those  above  named.  He  felt  that  the 
inquiry  on  which  he  had  entered  was  worthy  of  his  best  powers ; 
and  that  in  seeking  to  perfect  his  theory  of  deductive  reasoning, 
he  was  rendering  an  important  service  to  science.  He  meditated 
deeply  on  the  nature  and  constitution  of  the  human  intellect. 
The  most  eminent  authorities,  both  ancient  and  modem,  were 
consulted ;  opinions  differing  widely  from  each  other,  and  often 
wholly  opposed  to  his  own,  were  carefully  considered;  and 
whatever  was  likely  to  help  him  in  the  gi*eat  work  which  he 
bad  undertaken,  was  eagerly  sought.  Mental  science  became 
his  study  ;  mathematics  were  his  recreation.  So  we  have  heard 
him  say ;  and  yet  it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  and  one  which  serves 
to  show  the  great  power  and  genius  of  the  man,  that  his  most 
valuable  and  important  mathematical  works  were  produced  after 
he  had  commenced  his  psychological  investigations. 

•  De  Morgan's  preface  if  dated  October  U ;  Boole's,  Oct.  29, 1847. 
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During  the  yean  1847  and  1848  (that  is,  wliile  he  was 
engaged  on  his  earUest  logical  essays)^  Mr.  Boole  wrote  a  series 
of  short  bat  suggestiYe  itftioles  on  Diffiarential  Equations,  and 
some  Notes  on  Qoatemions,  which  were  printed  in  the  PAi%- 
sophieal  Magazine.  He  contributed  also  two  profound  Papers, 
one  on  Discontinuous  Functions,  and  another  on  Definite 
Integrak,  to  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy. 
Other  Papers  from  his  pen  appeared  at  this  period,  in  the  (7am- 
bridge  and  Dublin  Mathematical  Journal.  One  of  these,  *0n 
a  General  Transformation  of  any  Quantitative  Function,'  is 
deserving  of  special  notice ;  for  therein  the  author  announces 
and  demonstrates  a  theorem,  of  which  the  celebrated  theorems  of 
Lagrange  and  Laplace  are  only  particular  forms. 

fxL  the  year  1849,  Mr.  Boole  was  selected  from  among  several 
eandidates  to  fill  the  office  of  professor  of  mathematics  in  the 
newly-formed  Queen's  College,  in  Cork.  The  emolument  con- 
nected with  the  office  was  not  large,  and  the  number  of  pupils 
was,  for  some  time,  very  limited ;  yet,  in  this  new  and  honour- 
able sphere,  he  found  occupations  more  worthy  of  his  powers, 
and  CTeater  leisure  for  the  prosecution  of  original  research, 
than  he  had  hitherto  enjoyed.  His  father  was  now  dead,  and 
his  aged  m^other,  for  whom  he  always  evinced  the  greatest 
tenderness  and  r^peet,  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  cross  the 
Irish  channel.  He,  therefore,  made  provision  for  her  main- 
tenance and  comfort  during  the  remainder  of  her  days.  On 
leaving  Lincoln  he  received  many  tokens  of  the  high  esteem 
in  which  he  was  held  by  his  fellon^-citizens.  At  a  public 
supper,  over  which  Dr.  Snow,  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  city, 
presided,  he  was  presented  with  a  handsome  silver  inkstand, 
and  a  valuable  collection  of  books.  The  members  of  the 
Mechanics'  Institute  also>  anxious  to  show  their  appreciation 
of  his  services,  raised  a  subscription,  with  a  view  to  a  testi- 
monial On  hearing  of  this,  the  Professor,  with  his  character- 
istic generosity,  attempted  to  have  the  gift  iq)plied  for  the  good 
of  the  Institute ;  he  proposed  that  they  should  either  add  to 
their  apparatus  a  larger  astronomical  telescope,  or  enrich  their 
library  with  a  complete  copy  of  Newton's  works.  Finding, 
however,  that  thev  were  inflexible  in  their  purpose,  he,  at 
length,  accepted  tneir  contribution  in  the  form  oi  Johnston's 
Atlas  of  Physical  Geography,  a  work  which  is  one  of  the  most 
eostly  and  valuable  of  its  kind.  These  testimonials^  and  others 
less  publicly  presented,  w^^  as  honourable  to  those  who  nve 
them,  as  they  were  grateful  to  the  feelings  of  him  by  whom 
they  were  received. 

For  some  months  after  his  settlement  at  Cork,  Professor 
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Boole  was  much  occupied  in  arranging  his  classes,  receiving 
students,  and  attending  to  other  preparatory  work,  which  is 
always  most  heavy  at  the  commencement  of  a  new  institution. 
It  was  a  principle  with  him,  throughout  life,  to  do  well  what- 
ever he  undertook  to  do  at  all.  He  permitted  no  side  pursuits 
to  divert  his  strength  from  the  performance  of  present  duty. 
The  way  in  which  he  applied  himself  to  his  new  avocation, 
and  the  rare  abilities  which  he  brought  to  his  task,  soon  made 
it  evident  that,  though  not  a  university  man,  he  was  yet 
eminently  fitted  for  the  post  to  which  he  had  been  appointed. 
His  teaching  in  the  class-room  was  thorough  and  efficient. 
He  possessed,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  the  power  of  commu- 
nicating knowledge ;  he  condescended  to  the  meanest  capacity, 
waiting  even  on  dulness,  and  adapting  his  instructions  to  the 
average  intellect  of  his  pupils.  The  affectionate  interest  which 
he  showed  in  their  welfare,  endeared  him  to  their  hearts,  and 
in  a  very  short  time,  he  had  become  an  immense  favourite 
among  them.  By  his  colleagues  also  he  was  esteemed  and 
beloved;  they  recognised  his  merits,  and  felt  that  he  was  a 
man  with  whom  it  was  an  honour  to  be  associated. 

At  the  opening  of  the  third  session  of  the  College,  it  fell  to 
his  lot,  as  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Sciences,  to  deliver  the  Intro- 
ductory Lecture.  He  chose  for  his  theme  'The  Claims  of 
Science,  especially  as  founded  in  its  relations  to  Human  Nature.* 
This  subject,  it  will  be  observed,  was  at  once  appropriate  to  the 
occasion,  and  in  accordance  with  a  congenial  train  of  thought, 
on  which  his  attention  had  been  long  employed.  He  first 
examines  the  sources,  both  external  and  internal,  from  which 
scientific  knowledge  is  derived.  He  next  considers  the  con- 
clusion, with  reference  to  the  constitution  of  the  material 
universe  to  which  the  generalisations  of  science  point ;  after 
discussing  which  he  enters  on  the  inquiry  with  which  the 
main  body  of  his  discourse  is  occupied,  viz.,  '  Does  the  dominion 
'  of  science  terminate  with  the  world  of  matter,  or  is  there 
'  held  out  to  us  the  promise  of  something  like  exact  acquain- 

*  tance,  however  less  in  extent,  with  the  interior  and  nobler 

*  province  of  the  mind  P'  In  pursuing  this  inquiry,  he  first 
establishes  the  position  that  the  mind  is  a  proper  object  of 
science,  and  then  discusses  the  nature  of  the  relation  which 
the  mind  sustains  to  the  scientific  laws  of  its  constitution.  As 
confirmatory  of  his  views  of  the  claims  of  science,  the  Professor, 
towards  the  close  of  his  lecture,  makes  a  felicitous  reference  to 
the  testimonies  and  indications,  bearing  upon  the  subject,  which 
have  been  left  by  antiquity.     He  says : — 

*  The  instinctive  thirst  for  knowledge,  its  disinterested  character, 
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its  beneficial  tendencies,  are  among  the  most  faroored  topics  of  ancient 
writei-s.  Cicero  dwelt  upon  them  with  a  peculiar  delight,  and  he  has 
invested  them  with  more  than  the  common  charm  of  his  eloquence. 
Plato  made  them  a  chief  ground  of  his  speculations  concerning  the 
just  man  and  the  well-ordered  state.  Aristotle  gave  to  them  the 
testimony  of  one  of  the  most  laborious  of  human  lives.  Virgil  devoted 
the  fairest  passage  of  his  best  poem  to  the  delights  of  a  calm  and 
meditative  life,  occupied  in  the  quest  of  truth.  Luci'etius  drew  firom 
philosophical  speculations  the  matter  of  what  some  have  regarded  as 
tilie  noblest  production  of  the  Latin  muse.  Sophocles  made  knowledge, 
in  its  aspect  of  power,  the  theme  of  incomparably  the  finest  of  his 
choral  odes.  .^Bschylus  made  knowledge,  in  its  other  aspect  of 
patience  and  martyrdom,  the  nobler  burden  of  his  Prometheus.  And 
there  is  ground  for  the  conjecture  that  such  influences  were  not  unfelt 
by  those  older  poets  and  seers  with  whom  our  own  Milton  felt  the 
sympathy  of  a  common  fate,  and  desired  to  share  the  gloiy  of  a 
common  renown.  The  early  dawn,  too,  of  philosophy,  not  to  speak 
of  its  subsequent  and  higher  development  in  the  schools  of  Alliens 
and  Alexandria,  is  full  of  suggestive  indications.  Some  records, 
scattered  indeed,  and  dim,  and  fragmentaiy,  still  exist  of  the  succes- 
sive attempts  which  were  made  in  Ionia,  in  the  cities  of  Southern 
Italy,  in  Greece,  to  penetrate  the  mystery  of  the  universe,  to  declare 
what  it  is,  and  whence  it  came.  In  those  speculations,  vague  as  they 
are,  we  discern  the  irresistible  longings  of  the  human  mind  for  some 
constructive  and  general  scheme  of  truth,  its  inability  to  rest  satisfied 
with  the  details  of  a  merely  empirical  knowledge,  its  desire  to  escape 
into  some  less  confined  sphere  of  thought,  and,  if  it  might  be,  '*  to 
hold  converse  with  absolute  perfection."  Nor  are  the  efforts  to  which 
such  feelings  gave  birth  to  be  regarded  as  accidental  or  unmeaning. 
They  had  a  prospective  significance  in  relation  to  the  science  that  was 
yet  to  appear.  They  were  like  the  prelusive  touches  of  some  great 
master  of  harmony,  which  serve  to  awaken  the  feeling  of  expectancy 
and  preparation.  I  affirm,  and  upon  deliberate  examination,  that  the 
peculiar  order  of  the  development  of  human  thought  which  preceded 
the  rise  and  growth  of  modem  science,  was  not  an  arbitraiy  thing,  but 
is  in  its  main  features  susceptible  of  explanation.  Though  for  any 
elucidation  of  the  phenomena  of  nature  it  is  utterly  worthless,  upon 
the  human  faculties  it  throws  a  light  of  illustration  which  can  scarcely 
be  valued  too  highly.' 

Notwithstanding  the  length  of  the  preceding  extract,  we 
cannot  refrain  from  presenting  to  our  readers  a  portion  of  the 
Note  which  Professor  Boole  appended  to  his  Essay.  It  will  be 
found  to  contain  not  only  a  vindication  of  his  views,  with 
reference  to  the  relation  of  the  logical  or  pre-inductive  stage 
of  science  to  *  the  science  that  was  yet  to  appear,'  but  also  a 
clear  statement  of  the  most  general  conclusions  to  which  hia 
logical  investigations  had  already  conducted  him,  some  of  which 
are  hinted  at  in  the  closing  sentences  of  the  above  passage. 
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*  The  constant  effort  of  philosophy  in  her  earlier  stages  was  to 
establish  a  basis  for  a  purely  deductive  system  of  knowledge.  This, 
which  is  the  final  result  of  united  experience  and  science,  was  the  first 
aim  of  speculative  thought,  antecedent  to  all  true  science  and  to  all 
exact  experience.  Destitute  of  these  aids,  there  seems  to  have  been 
but  one  mode  in  which  the  human  mind  could  proceed  in  its  quest  of 
philosophy,  viz.,  by  projecting  its  own  laws  and  conditions  upon  the 
itniverse,  and  viewing  them  as  external  realities.  Such  appears  to 
me  to  be  the  true  ground  upon  which  the  earlier  phases  of  lie  Greek 
philosophy  are  to  be  explained. 

'  The  prominent  idea  of  the  earliest  schools,  the  Ionic,  the  Eleatic, 
<fec.,  was  that  the  universe  was  a  unity.  They  differed  in  their 
account  of  this  unity,  variously  explaining  it  by  water,  air,  fire,  intel- 
ligence, <fec. ;  but  the  existence  of  some  fundamental  unity,  comprising 
the  whole  of  phenomena,  was,  in  perhaps  all  of  them,  an  agreed  point 
The  terms  unity  and  universe  seem  to  have  been  almost  r^arded  as 
convertible.  The  pantheistic  language  of  Xenophanes,  who,  ^*  casting 
up  his  eyes  to  the  whole  expanse  of  heaven,  declared  that  the  One 
was  God,"  is  a  type  of  their  most  prevalent  cast  of  thought — Aristo- 
tie.  Metaphysics,  i.  5, 

*  In  a  subsequent  stage  of  philosophy — subsequent  in  the  order  of 
thought^  and  for  the  most  part  in  that  of  time  also — ^there  was  super- 
added to  the  above  conception  of  unity  as  a  ground  of  phenomena, 
that  of  a  fundamental  dualism  in  Nature.  Existence  was  viewed  as 
derived  ^m  the  blending  or  the  strife  of  opposing  elements — good 
and  evil,  light  and  darkness,  being  and  non-being,  matter  and  form,  kc. 
To  the  latest  periods  of  speculation  in  the  ancient  world,  these  modes 
of  thought,  of  which  the  Manichean  doctrine  was  but  the  most 
eminent  and  most  practical  instance,  prevailed ;  and  in  those  modem 
schemes  of  philosophy,  "  falsely  so  called,"  which  attempt  to  deduce 
the  knowledge  of  Nature,  a  priori,  from  some  purely  metaphysical 
principle,  the  same  influence  is  apparent  Now,  so  wide  an  agree- 
ment, even  in  what  is  false,  must  have  some  foundation  in  reality,  and 
ought  to  be  regarded  as  a  misapplication  of  truth  rather  than  as  a 
fortiiitous  coincidence  of  errors.  The  foundation  must  be  sought  for 
in  the  ultimate  laws  of  thought,  and  the  positive  conclusions  of  science 
Herve  to  show  its  real  nature. 

'All  correct  reasoning  consists  of  mental  processes  conducted  by 
laws  which  are  partly  dependent  upon  the  nature  of  the  subject  of 
thought.  Of  that  species  of  reasoning  which  is  exemplified  in  Algebra, 
the  sttbject  is  qucmtity,  the  laios  are  those  of  the  elementary  concep- 
tions of  quantity  and  of  its  implied  operations.  Of  Logic,  the  subject 
is  our  conceptions  of  classes  of  things,  represented  by  general  names  ; 
the  ultimate  lav)s  are  those  of  the  above  conceptions  and  of  the 
operations  connected  therewith,  Let  these  two  systems  of  thought 
be  placed  side  by  side,  expressed,  as  they  admit  of  being,  in  the 
common  symbolical  language  of  mathematics,  but  each  with  its  own 
interpretation8--each  with  its  own  laws ;  and  together  with  much 
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Uiftt  is  obviously  common — so  much,  indeed,  as  to  have  fostered  the 
idea  that  Algebra  is  merely  an  application  of  Logic^  there  will  be  seen 
to  exist  real  differences  and  agreements  hitherto  unnoticed,  but  not 
without  influence  on  the  course  of  human  thought  The  conception 
of  the  universe  in  the  one  system  will  occupy  the  place  of  that  of 
unity  in  the  other,  not  through  any  likeness  of  nature,  as  was  onoe 
supposed,  but  through  subjection  to  the  same  formal  laws.  Moreover, 
at  the  root  of  the  logical  system  there  will  be  found  to  exist  a  law, 
founded  in  the  nature  of  the  conception  of  "class,"  to  which  the 
conceptions  of  quantity,  as  such,  are  not  subject,  and  which  explains 
the  origiu,  though  it  does  not  furmsh  the  justification  of  the  dualistie 
tendency  above  adverted  to.  I  conceive  it  unnecessary  to  show  that 
a  law  of  the  mind  may  produce  its  effect  upon  thought  and  specula- 
tion, without  its  presence  being  perceived.  Whatever,  too,  may  be 
the  weight  of  authority  to  the  contrary,  it  is  simply  a  fact  that  the 
tUtimate  laws  of  Logic — those  alone  upon  which  it  is  possible  to 
construct  a  science  of  Logic — are  mathematical  in  their  form  and 
expression,  although  not  belonging  to  the  mathematics  of  quantity.' 

Throughout  the  whole  of  the  year  1851,  the  year  in  which 
this  Lecture  was  produced.  Professor  Boole's  pen  was  actively 
employed.  In  the  Cambridge  and  Dublin  Mathematical 
Journal,  the  Philosophical  Magazine,  and  other  periodicals 
for  that  year,  we  find  numerous  papers  bearing  his  name.  One 
of  these  relates  to  the  theory  of  linear  transformations,  a 
bi^ch  of  analysis  which  had  begun  to  attract  much  attention 
among  both  English  and  Continental  mathematicians.  The 
theory  had  been  greatly  extended,  both  by  his  own  labours  and 
by  those  of  others,  more  particularly  by  the  researches  of 
Messrs.  Cayley  and  Sylvester,  two  men  of  high  analytical ' 
power  and  of  transcendent  genius.  He  deemed  it  desirable, 
therefore,  to  pause  in  the  prosecution  of  the    subject,    and 

*  endeavour  to  take  a  connect^  view  of  the  methods  and  results 

*  already  attained ;'  he  considered  that  such  a  retrospect  would 

*  serve  both  to  afford  ah  estimate  of  its  actual  state  of  progress, 

*  and  to  indicate  the  direction  in  which  future  effort  raiffht  be 

*  most  usefully  engaged.'  With  a  view  to  the  accomplisnment 
of  this  important  object,  as  well  as  to  supply  some  additions  to 
the  theory,  he  drew  up  the  elaborate  memoir  which  we  have 
cited  above,  and  which  will  be  found  in  the  sixth  volume  of 
the  second  series  of  the  Mathematical  Journal.  Dr.  Salmon, 
in  his  admirable  work  on  the  Higher  Algebra,  states  that  it  was 
from  this  memoir  that  he  derived  his  '  first  clear  ideas  of  the 

*  nature  and  obi'ects  of  the  theory  of  linear  transformations ;' 
and  we  believe  there  are  other  mathematicians  who  look  back  to 
their  first  perusal  of  that  paper  with  equal  interest  for  similar 
reaaoni. 
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Mitchell's  problem  of  the  distribution  of  the  fixed  stars*  was 
at  this  time  creating  considerable  discussion  among  mathe- 
maticians and  astronomers.  Professor  Boole  felt  much  interest 
in  it,  both  because  of  its  intrinsic  importance,  and  because  of 
its  close  connection  with  a  class  of  speculations  in  the  pursuit 
of  which  he  had  long  been  engaged.  His  views  on  the  theory 
of  probabilities  seem  to  have  been  first  publicly  announced  in 
a  paper  on  this  problem  which  was  printed  in  the  Philosophical 
Magazine  for  June,  1851.  Two  months  later  he  communicated 
to  the  same  periodical  some  *  further  observations'  on  the  sub- 
ject. The  original  and  comprehensive  manner  in  which  he 
treated  the  question  may  be  inferred  from  what  the  author  says 
towards  the  close  of  his  second  paper.  *  The  theory  of  proba- 
'  bilities  has,  in  the  view  which  I  nave  been  led  to  take  of  it^ 

*  two  distinct  but  accordant  sources.  From  whichever  of  these 
*it  may  be  derived,  it  will  be  found  to  involve  the  idea  of 
'  numerical  magnitude ;  but  in  the  one  case  that  idea  will  have 
'  reference  simply  to  the  relative  frequency  of  the  occurrence  of 

*  events,  being  in  fact  the  received  ground  of  the  theory ;  in  the 

*  other,  to  the  persistency  of  certain  forms  of  thought,  which 
'are   manifested   equally  in  the  operations  of  the  science  of 

*  number,  and  in  the  reasonings  and  discourses  of  common  life. 

*  Setting  out  from  either  of  these  grounds,  we  may,  I  conceive, 

*  without  difficulty  attain  to  a  knowledge  of  the  other.    Now, 

*  it  appears  to  me  to  be  perfectly  in  accordance  with  the  nature 
'  of  probability  that  this  should  be  the  case ;  for  its  relation  to 
'  number  is  not  more  essential  than  its  relation  to  the  manner 
'  in  which  events  are  combined.     But  while  the  expression  of 

*  the  former  relation  belongs  to  arithmetic,  or  more  generally  to 
'  algebra,  that  of  the  latter  belongs  to  logic'  These  views  he 
afterwards   developed    more   fully  in  his   great  work  on  the 

*  Laws  of  Thought,'  which  was  now  rapidly  approaching  com- 
pletion. 

In  February,  1852,  the  University  of  Dublin  conferred  on  . 
Professor  Boole  the  honorary  title  of  LL.D.,  in  consideration 

*  of  his  eminent  services  in  the  advancement  of  mathematical 

*  science.'  Great  credit  is  due  to  that  distinguished  body  fl>r 
having,  so  early  after  his  appointment  to  the  chair  at  Cork, 
recognised  his  high  scientific  merits. 

Late  in  the  year  1853,  our  author  brought  to  its  close  a  labour 
on  which  he  had  bestowed  a  vast  amount  of  profound  and 

*  'An  Inqairj  into  the  probable  Magnitude  and  Parallax  of  the 
Fixed  Stars,  Trom  the  quantity  of  light  which  they  aflford  to  us,  and  the 
partictdar  circumstances  of  their  situation.'  By  the  Eev*  J*  Mitchell, 
Philosophical  Transactions  for  1767. 
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patient  thoufi;ht.  His  ^  Mathematical  Analysis  of  Logic '  was 
written  hastily,  aud  on  this  account  he  afterwards  regretted  its 
publication;  but  the  work  which  he  now  gave  to  the  world 
must  be  regarded  as  the  most  carefully  matured  of  all  his  pro- 
ductions.     It  is  entitled,    '  An  Investigation  of  the  Laws  of 

*  Thought,  on  which  are  founded  the  Mathematical  Theories  of 

*  Logic  and  Probabilities/  The  principle  on  which  the  investi- 
gation proceeds  is  essentially  the  same  as  that  enunciated  bv 
me  author  in  his  earlier  logical  essays ;  but,  as  he  himself 
remarks^  '  its  methods  are  more  general,  and  its  range  of  appli- 
cations far  wider/  We  shall  speak  of  this  work  again,  and 
endeavour  to  give  some  accoimt  (brief  and  imperfect  it  must 
necessarily  be)  of  the  system  of  fundamental  laws  on  which  it  is 
based. 

Among  other  institutions  in  the  city  of  Cork  with  which  Dr, 
Boole  became  connected  was  the  Cuvierian  Society.  This 
society,  as  its  name  indicates,  was  originally  established  for  the 
prosecution  of  the  study  of  natural  history,  but  its  field  of 
mquiry  was  subsequently  enlarged  so  as  to  embrace  various 
departments  of  art,  science,  and  antiquity.  Dr.  Boole,  besides 
attending  its  meetings,  and  taking  a  prominent  part  in  its  dis- 
cussions, read  before  the  members  several  papers,  relating 
chiefly  to  archeeological  subjects.  In  the  year  1854,  he  was 
chosen  president,  and  on  the  occasion  of  a  soir^,  held  at  the 
close  of  the  session,  in  the  Cork  AthenaDum,  he  delivered  an 
address,  which  was  afterwards  published,  on  ^  The  Social  Aspect 
'  of  Intellectual  Culture.'  This  is  an  adniirable  specimen  of  what 
such  an  address  should  be ;  it  is  full  of  fine  genial  feeling,  and 
shows  its  author  to  have  been  in  thorough  sympathy  with  those 
who  desired  to  devote  to  mirth  and  friendship  a  brief  season 

*  snatched  from  the  dust  and  toil  of  Ufe,  from  studies  and  cares, 
'  and  political  anxieties.'  It  is  pitched,  indeed,  in  a  very  elevated 
strain,  but  then,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that,  though  spoken  on 
a  convivial  occasion,  it  was  addressed  to  the  ear  of  the  educated 
and  the  refined.  Many  of  the  topics  touched  upon  are  of 
enduring  interest.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  the  latter 
portion  of  the  address,  where  the  author  ascends  from  the  par- 
ticular circumstances  of  the  hour  to  the  general  principle  on 
which  such  meetings  rest,  viz. : — *  That  within  proper  limits, 
'  and  tmder  proper  conditions,  intellectual  tastes  are  not  only 

*  compatible  with  social  enjoyment,  but  tend  to  refine  and 

*  enlarge  that  enjo3rment ;  that  an  interest  in  the  progress  of 
'  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  in  the  researches  of  the  antiquary 

*  and  the  scholar  is  calculated  not  to  destroy  but  to  deepen  our 

*  interest  in  humanity/    Ai'ter  intimating  his  dissent  from  the 
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opinion  entertained  by  some  that  there  is  nothing  higher  and 
greater  than  humanity,  he  proceeds  thus : — 

^  PerhapB  it  is  in  the  thought  that  there  does  exist  an  Intelligeuoe 
and  Will  superior  to  our  own, — that  the  evolution  of  the  destiuies 
of  our  species  is  not  solely  the  product  either  of  human  wa3rward- 
ness  or  of  human  wisdom;  perhaps,  I  say,  it  is  in  this  thought,  that 
the  conception  of  humanity  attains  its  truest  dignity.  When,  there- 
fore, I  use  this  teim,  I  would  be  understood  to  mean  by  it  the 
human  race,  viewed  in  that  mutual  connexion  and  dependence  which 
has  been  established,  as  I  firmly  believe,  for  the  accomplishment  of 
a  purpose  of  the  Divine  mind.  .  .  .  One  eminent  instance  of 
that  connexion  and  dependence  to  which  I  have  referred  is  to  be 
seen  in  the  progression  of  the  axt»  and  sciences.  Each  generation  as 
it  passes  away  bequeaths  to  its  successor  not  only  its  material  works 
in  stone  and  marble,  in  brass  and  iron,  but  also  the  tioiths  whi<5h  it 
has  won,  and  the  ideas  which  it  has  learned  to  conceive ;  its  art, 
literature,  science,  and,  to  some  extent,  its  spirit  and  morality.  This 
perpetual  transmission  of  the  light  of  knowledge  and  civilisation 
has  been  compared  to  those  torch-races  of  antiquity  in  which  a 
lighted  brand  was  transmitted  from  one  runner  to  another  imtil  it 
reached  the  final  goal.  Thus,  it  has  been  said,  do  generations  succeed 
each  other,  borrowing  and  conveying  light,  receiving  the  principles 
of  knowledge,  testing  their  truth,  enlarging  their  application,  adding 
to  their  number,  and  then  transmitting  them  forward  to  coming 
generations — 

*  Et  quasi  cursores  vitai  lampada  tradunt/ 

*Now,  this  connq^on  between  intellectual  discovery  and  the  pro- 
gressive history  of  our  race,  gives  to  every  stage  of  the  former  a 
deep  human  interest.  Each  new  revelation,  whether  of  the  laws  of 
the  physical  imiverse,  of  the  principles  of  art,  or  of  the  great  truths 
of  morals  and  of  politics,  is  a  step  not  only  in  the  progress  of  know- 
ledge, but  abo  in  the  history  of  our  species.' 

This  short  extract  will  serve  to  show  that  when  the  nature  of 
the  subject  admitted  of  such  treatment,  our  author  could  adorn 
his  thoughts  with  all  the  higher  graces  of  composition.  We 
have  seldom  met  with  a  more  beautiful  illustration,  or  one  more 
aptly  introduced,  than  that  which  is  here  drawn  from  Lucretius. 

In  1855,  Dr.  Boole  was  married  to  Miss  Mary  Everest, 
daughter  of  the  late  Rev.  T.  R.  Everest,  rector  of  Wickwar,  in 
the  county  of  Gloucester,  and  niece  of  Colonel  Everest,*  of  the 
Indian  Survey,  as  also  of  Dr.  Byall,  the  vice-president  and  pro- 
fessor of  Greek  in  Queen's  College,  Cork.  In  her  he  found  a  true 
helpmeet,  a  woman,  who,  by  high  mental  culture  and  natural 

*  Mount  Everest,  the  highest  peak  of  the  Himalayas^  was  named  after 
this  distinguished  officer. 
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endowmentB,  was  well  qualified  to  sympathise  with  him  in  his 
pursuits.  It  is  in  our  own  knowledge  that  Mrs.  Boole  rendered 
essential  service  to  her  husband  by  copying  papers,  correcting 
sheets  for  the  press,  and  doing  other  similar  work,  which  a 
thoroughly  educated  woman  knows  so  well  how  to  execute. 
Five  daugnters  were  the  fruit  of  this  happy  union. 

The  Keith  Prize,  consisting  of  a  gold  medal  and  from  £40  to 
JB50  in  money,  is  awarded  once  in  every  two  years  by  the  Eoyal 
Society  of  Edinburgh,  *  for  the  best  communication  on  a  scien- 
tific subject,  communicated,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  Society.' 
Preference  is  given  to  a  paper  containing  an  original  discovery. 
The  prize  is  not  awarded  unless  a  paper  of  sufficient  merit  has 
been  received  within  the  biennial  period.  Now,  it  so  happened 
that  Professor  Boole,  early  in  the  year  1857,  communicated  to 
the  Edinburgh  Society  a  paper  entitled  *  On  the  Application  of 

*  the  Theory  of  Probabilities  to  the  Question  of  the  Combination 
'  of  Testimonies  or  Judgments.'  This  paper  was  read  in  his 
absence  by  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Terrot,  who  himself  a  short 
time  before,  had  communicated  to  the  Society  a  memoir*  on  a 
similar  subject.  The  merits  of  the  paper  were  at  once  perceived, 
and  it  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  *  Transactions.'  It  is  a 
very  elaborate  investigations,  occupying  56  quarto  pages.  For 
this  paper  the  Keith  medal  (biennial  period  1855- 1857),  the 
highest  honour  in  the  shape  of  prize  which  the  Edinburgh 
Societv  has  at  its  disposal,  was  awarded  to  Dr.  Boole.  The 
formal  presentation  took  place  on  the  1st  March,  1858,  Pro- 
fessor Kelland,  V.P.R.8.E.,  in  the  chair,  when  Bishop  Terrot 
was  requested  by  the  Council  to  take  charge  of  the  prize  for 
Professor  Boole,  and  to  express  to  him  their  *  wishes  for  his 

*  future  success  in  the  career  to  which  he  had  devoted  himself.' 
Professor  Kelland's  address  on  the  occasion  will  be  found  in  the 
Society's  *  Proceedings,'  vol.  iv.  1857—1862,  p.  84.  The  first 
part  of  this  address  is  devoted  to  an  account  of  Professor  Boole's 
personal  history.  The  sketch  is  brief  and  not  whollv  accurate ; 
out  it  states  one  £Eict  which  deserves  to  be  generally  known.  It 
appears  that  Boole's  paper  *  On  a  General  Method  in  Analysis,' 
for  which  he  received  the  royal  medal  in  the  department  of 
Mathematics  in  1844,  was  referred  by  the  Council  of  the  Royal 
Society  to  Professor  Kelland,  and  that  it  was  he  (Professor  Kel- 
land) who  recommended  that  the  paper  should  be  printed,  and 
that  some  special  mark  of  approbation  should  be  bestowed  on 

*  Bishop  Terrot  'On  the  Possibility  of  combining  two  or  more 
Probabilities  of  the  same  Erent,  so  as  to  form  one  Definite  Probability.' 
Transactions  of  the  Eoyal  Society  of  Edinburgh.  Vol.  xxL  part  1, 
1853-1854k 
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its  author.  The  remoiiung  portion  of  Professor  Eelland's 
address  is  occupied  with  an  account  of  the  paper  for  which  the 
Keith  prize  was  then  being  awarded. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Society,  in  June  1867,  Dr.  Boole 
was  elected  a  Fellow  of  that  distinguished  body.  We  wonder 
that  he  was  not  elected  earlier ;  but  probably  the  expense  had 
hitherto  hindered  him  from  applying.  There  are  cases  in  which 
such  a  hindrance  should  not  be  permitted  to  exist,  and  this  was 
certainly  one  of  them.  A  few  months  before  his  election  he 
had  communicated  to  the  Society  a  memoir,  entitled  *  On  the 
'  comparison  of  Transcendents,  with  certain  applications  to  the 

*  theory  of  Deiinite  Integrals,'  which  was  afterwards  printed 
in  the  '  Philosophical  Transactions.'  This  memoir,  it  will  be 
observed,  though  written  in  the  same  year  as  his  paper  on  pro- 
babilities, for  which  he  received  the  Keith  prize,  relates  to  an 
entirely  distinct  class  of  speculations.  Dr.  Boole  seems  to  have 
always  had  two  or  three  priucipal  subjects  before  him,  so  that 
by  turning  from  one  to  another  he  might  diversify  his  intellec- 
tual life.  But  when  once  he  had  taken  hold  of  a  problem,  and 
satisfied  himself  that  its  solution  was  practicable,  though  he 
might  often  have  to  lay  it  aside,  yet  he  never  wholly  abandoned 
it;  on  the  contrary,  he  returned  to  it  again  and  again,  con- 
stantly varying  the  form  of  attack,  until  he  had  completely 
mastered  the  difficulties  that  encircled  it.  Thus  it  was  with 
the  method  which  he  had  proposed  for  the  solution  of  questions 
in  the  theory  of  probabilities.  The  application  of  that  method 
to  particular  problems  he  had  illustrated  in  his  treatise  on  the 
'lAws  of  Thought;'  and  yet  more  fully  in  his  Edinburgh 
memoir.  Some  observations,  too,  on  the  general  character  of 
the  solutions  to  which  the  method  leads,  founded  upon  induction 
from  particular  cases,  were  contained  in  the  original  treatise, 
and  the  outlines,  still  in  some  measure  conjectural,  of  their 
general  theory,  were  given  in  an  appendix  to  the  'Memoir.' 
But  the  development  of  that  theory  was  still  incomplete,  and 
so  long  as  this  was  the  case,  he  could  not  think  of  leaving  it 
where  it  was.  At  length,  after  years  of  persistent  effort,  he 
succeeded  in  overcoming  the  analytical  difficulties  of  the  ques- 
tion, and  in  obtaining  what  he  considered  a  complete  develop- 
ment of  the  theory.  The  results  of  this  protracted  investication 
he  embodied  in  a  memoir,  'On  the  Theory  of  Probabilities,' 
and  forwarded  along  with  a  paper  on  a  question  in  pure 
analysis,   to    the  Royal  Society.     Both  these  memoirs  were 

*  read'  on  the  same  day  on  which  they  were  *  received,'  June  19, 
1862,  and  were  printed  forthwith  in  the  Society's  *  Trans- 
actions.'    The  latter  memoir  is  entitled,    'On  Simultaneous 
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'  Differential  Equations  of  the  First  Order  in  whicli  the  Number 

*  of  the  Variables  exceeds  by  more  than  one  the  Number  of  the 

*  Equations/  To  this  paper,  a  few  months  later,  he  wrote  a 
sequel,  entitled,  *  On  the  Differential  Equations  of  Dyuamics,' 
which  was  published  in  the  *  Philosophical  Transactions*  for 
the  following  year.  His  last  communication*  to  the  Royal 
Society  was  being  printed  in  the  *  Transactions'  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  and  it  is  an  interesting  fact  that  it  contains  a  gene- 
ralization of  an  important  theorem  established  in  his  first  com- 
munication to  the  same  Society  just  twenty  years  before. 

Early  in  the  year  1858,  Professor  Boole  was  elected  an 
Honorary  Member  of  the  Cambridge  Philosophical  Society.  ^  At 
the  Oxford  Commemoration  in  the  following  year  he  received 
the  honorary  degree  of  D.C.L.  Among  the  distinguished  men 
who  were  associated  with  him  on  the  latter  occasion  were  Sir 
John  Lawrence,  the  present  Governor-General  of  India,  Sir  A. 
Wilson,  and  Colonel  Greathead.  The  three  Indian  heroes  trere 
received  by  the  Undergraduates  with  great  cheering. 

'  Their  names  shone  bright  through  blood  and  pain, 
Their  swords  flashed  back  their  praise  again.* 

But  a  different  reception  was  awarded  to  the  man  who  wielded 
only  the  'calm  sceptre  of  his  pen,'  and  who,  in  the  face  of 
poverty  and  great  external  disadvantages,  had  fought  his  way 
up  to  a  commanding  position  in  the  scientific  world.  The 
Undergraduates  knew  nothing  whatever  of  Boole,  and  indeed 
how  could  it  be  otherwise  ?  His  works  had  in  them  none  of 
that  kind  of  demonstrativeness  which  is  so  fascinating  to  the 
youthful  mind. 

When  the  Queen's  Colleges  of  Belfast,  Galway  and  Cork, 
were  united  so  as  to  form  the  Queen^s  University  of  Ireland, 
Professor  Boole  was  appointed  one  of  the  public  examiners  for 
degrees.  This  office  he  filled  with  the  highest  reputation.  In 
1859  he  produced  his  '  Differential  Equations/  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  his  *  Finite  Differences,' — two  works  which  display 
a  vast  amount  of  original  research  as  well  as  an  extensive 
acquaintance  with  the  mathematical  writings  of  others.  These 
have  become  class-books  at  Cambridge.  The  circumstance  is 
worthy  of  special  notice ;  it  is,  we  believe,  unexampled,  that 
works  written  bv  a  self-taught  man  should  attain  to  such  a 
position  in  a  umversitv  distinguished  in  the  particular  depart- 
ment of  science  to  which  they  relate. 

*  The  title  of  this  paper  is — '  On  the  Differential  Equations  whioh 
determine  the  form  of  the  Boots  of  Algebraic  Equations.' — Philosophical 
Transaotioni  for  1864. 
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In  the  Bulletin  de  VAcadimie  ImpMale  des  Sciences  de  St. 
Pitersbourgy  Vol.  lY.,  1862,  there  is  an  article,  entitled  '  Con- 

*  siderations  sur  la  recherche  des  integrales  premieres  des 
'  Equations  diflRSrentielles  partieUes  du  second  ordre,   par   G. 

*  Boldt  (Lu  le  7  Juin,  1861).'  Respecting  this  article,  Mr. 
Todhunter  remarks :  *  Although  the  name  does  not  quite  cor- 

*  respond,  I  consider  that  to  he  a  misprint,  and  I  attribute  the 

*  article  to  Professor  Boole,  partly  from  the  nature  of  the  con- 

*  tents,  and  partly  because  it  is  known  by  his  friends  that  he 

*  was  engaged  at  a  time  corresponding  to  the  date  here  given  in 

*  the  preparation  of  a  mathematical  article  in  French.'*  He 
also  wrote  about  the  same  time  a  mathematical  memoir  in 
German;  it  is  entitled   'TJeber  die   partielle  Dififerentialglei- 

*  chung  zweiter  Ordnung  Rr  +  Ss  +  Tt  +  U  (s'-rt)  =  V,' 
and  will  be  found  in  volume  61  of  '  Crelle's  Journal.'  These 
seem  to  have  been  the  only  papers  which  he  contributed  to 
Continental  journals. 

Soon  after  the  publication  of  his  Treatise  on  Differential 
Equations,  Professor  Boole  resolved  that  if  a  new  edition  of  the 
work  should  be  called  for  he  would  reconstruct  it  on  a  more 
extended  scale.  For  several  succeeding  years  his  studies  and 
researches  were  largely  inspired  and  directed  by  this  object, 
which,  however,  he  did  not  live  to  accomplish.  The  Treatise 
had  been  for  some  time  out  of  print,  and  he  was  engaged  in 
preparing  a  new  and  enlarged  edition  when  he  was  suddenly 
struck  by  the  hand  of  death.  About  three  weeks  before  this 
sad  event  the  writer  received  froili  him  a  letter,  written  in 
evident  haste,  in  the  close  of  which  he  thus  refers  to  his  pro- 
jected work : — 

*  I  have  been  working,  not  hard,  but  pretty  steadily  (and  at  times 
hard),  at  my  *  Differential  Equations,'  not  yet  in  the  press,  since  I 
Inst  saw  you.  In  the  early  summer  I  went  to  London  to  consult  the 
great  original  memoirs  on  the  subject  (Lagrange,  Euler,  Legendre, 
&c,  <Scc.),  in  the  Library  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  remained  in  London 
nearly  two  months.  I  cannot  be  too  thankful  that  I  did  this. 
When  the  work  will  actually  go  to  the  press  I  cannot  say,  I  hope 
before  long ;  but  I  have  now  deldyed  so  long  that  it  seems  to  me 
best  to  aim  at  making  it  as  perfect  as  I  can,  rejgardless  of  time.  But 
whether,  indeed,  it  is  a  disposition  to  procrastinate,  or  a  desire  for  an 
ideal  excellence,  or  sometbing  of  both,  that  makes  me  so  slow  in  the 
accomplishment  of  what  I  undertake,  I  cannot  tell.  I  have  almost 
ceased  to  be  ashamed  of  my  neglects,  and  that  is  not  good.  Give  my 
very  kind  regards  to  Mrs. ,  and  remember  me  to  the  little  ones/ 

*  See  p.  143  of  'Boole's  Differential  Equations.'  Supplementary 
volume.  Edited  by  I.  Todhunter,  M.A.,  F.E.S.,  Fellow  and  Principal 
Mathematical  Lecturer  of  St.  John's  College>  Cambridge. 
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This  letter  bears  date  Nov.  14,  1864.  Ten  or  twelve  days 
later  he  walked  from  his  residence  at  Ballintemptle  to  the 
College  in  Cork,  a  distance  of  little  more  than  two  miles,  in  a 
drenching  rain,  and  lectured  in  his  wet  clothes.  The  result 
was  a  feverish  cold,  which  soon  fell  upon  his  lungs  and  termi- 
nated fatally.  Thus  passed  away,  in  the  full  maturity  of  his 
faculties  and  in  the  midst  of  intellectual  labours,  the  fruits  of 
which  were  looked  forward  to  by  scientific  men  with  interest 
and  expectancy,  one  of  the  deepest  thinkers  which  this  age  has 
produced. 

Dr.  Boole  was  a  man  of  great  goodness  of  heart.  By  those 
who  knew  him  intimately  he  was  regarded  with  a  feeling  *  akin 
to  reverence.^  *  Apart  from  his  ii^tellectual  superiority,'  says 
one  of  his  colleagues,  '  there  was  shed  around  him  an  atmos- 

*  phere  of  purity  and  moral  elevation,  which  was  felt  by  all  who 
'  were  admitted  within  its  influence.  And  over  all  his  gifts  and 
'  graces  there  was  thrown  the  charm  of  a  true  humility,  and  an 

*  apparent  total  unconsciousness  of  his  own  worth  ana  wisdom. 
'  His  intercourse  with  his  pupils  was  of  the  most  affectionate 
'character.  It  was  his  delight  to  assemble  those  of  whose 
'  conduct  he  approved  in  his  own  house  and  in  association  with 

*  his  family ;  and  this  valuable  privilege  was  accorded  not  to 

*  those  who  exhibited  remarkable  ability,  but  rather  to  those 
'  whose  moral  qualities  had  won  his  regard.  He  visited  them 
'in  sickness,  and  where  their  means  were  limited,  supplied 
'  them  with  those  little  luxuries  which  their  cases  required,  but 
'  which  their  own  resources  failed  to  supply.  The  hold  he  had 
'  obtained  on  their  affection  was  apparent  in  their  demeanour  as 
'  they  followed  his  remains  to  the  grave.  It  was  evident  to 
'  those  friends  who  were  admitted  to  his  closer  intimacy  that 
'  higher  interests  than  the    claims  of   human    science   were 

*  gradually  asserting  their  supremacy  over  his  inner  life.  This 
'  deepening  tone  of  religious  thought  and  feeling  did  not  mani- 
'  fest  itself  in  any  neglect  of  those  claims ;  but  it  could  not  fail 

*  to  be  observed  that  the  desire  of  earthly  fame,  which  may  have 
'  stimulated  his  earlier  efforts,  had  lost  its  hold  upon  him,  and 

*  that  he  continued  his  labours  from  a  solemn  sense  of  duty  and 

*  the  simple  love  of  truth,  Nor  did  it  lead  to  any  disregard  of 
'  the  common  interests  of  life,  but  rather  to  an  enlarged  sym- 

*  pathy  in  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  others,  to  a  tenderness  to 
'  their  faults  and  a  ready  recognition  of  any  redeeming  quality 

*  in  the  very  worst  of  men.     You  could  see  by  the  expression  of 

*  his  coimtenance  that  it  was  absolutely  painful  to  him  to  hear 

*  the  shortcomings  of  others  dwelt  upon  m  his  presence.'* 

*  From  an  article  aecompanying  a  portrait  of  Professor  Boole*  in  the 
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Like  many  other  great  men,  Dr.  Boole  was  very  fond  of 
children.  His  playfulness  with  them,  and  his  readiness  to  enter 
into  their  little  world  of  thought  and  action,  brought  out  very 
beautifully  the  simplicity  and  tenderness  of  his  nature.  In 
closing  his  letters  to  the  writer,  most  of  which  related  almost 
exclusively  to  mathematical  investigations,  he  never  failed  to 
say,  *  Eemember  me  to  the  little  ones ;'  and  the  little  ones  loved 
to  remember  him  and  to  be  remembered  by  him.  There  was  no 
relaxation  in  which  he  so  much  delighted  as  a  romp  with  young 
people ;  aud  an  invitation  which  he  once  received  from  a  party 
of  them  to  come  out  of  his  study  and  *  roar '  for  them,  for  that  he 
woidd  make  *  a  capital  lion^  (!),  was  accepted  by  him  as  a  great 
compliment.  He  thoroughly  believed  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
child  element  in  the  heart  of  the  grown  man. 

In  his  family  and  among  his  immediate  friends  he  was  looked 
up  to  as  a  religious  teacher  and  guide  rather  than  as  an  author 
and  a  man  of  science.  His  piety  was  warm  and  devotional, 
while  it  was  at  the  farthest  remove  from  superstition  and  fanati- 
cism. In  short,  what  Mr.  Lewis  in  his  '  History  of  Philosophy* 
says  of  George  Berkeley,  Bishop  of  Cloyne,  may  be  affirmed  with 
equal  truth  of  George  Boole,  Professor  at  Cork, — *  There  are 
'  few  men  of  whom  England  has  better  reason  to  be  proud,  for 

*  to  extraordinary  merits  as  a  writer  and  thinker,  he  united  the 
'  most  exquisite  purity  and  generosity  of  character ;  and  it  is 
'  still  a  moot  point,'  among  his  friends,  *  whether  he  was  greater 

*  in  head  or  heart.* 

The  foregoing  sketch  is  far  from  being  complete.  When  the 
biography  of  Boole  is  written,  the  materials  of  which  we  are 
riad  to  learn  are  being  collected,  many  illustrations  will  doubt- 
less be  given  of  the  versatility  of  his  talent,  his  love  of  poetry 
and  music,  his  fine  appreciation  of  the  beauties  of  external 
nature,  his  profound  reverence  for  truth,  especially  religious 
truth,*  and  many  other  qualities  of  his  intellect  and  heart  which 
we  have  not  so  much  as  touched  upon. 

Illustrated  London  News  for  January  21,  1866.  We  are  permitted  to 
mention  that  the  article  was  written  by  Dr.  RyalL  of  Queen's  College, 
Cork. 

*  A  few  short  passages,  which  we  extract  from  letters  written  by 
Boole  when  he  was  in  London  in  June  and  July,  1864,  will  throw  some 
light  on  his  theological  leanings,  and  on  one  or  two  other  related 
questions  : — *  Heard  yonr  friend  in  Vere  Street  twice  yesterday.  The 
morning  sermon,   such  as  he  only  of  living  men  can  preach.   •  •  • 

I  had  a  httle  discussion  with this  morning  about  preaching.    He 

•aid  preaching  was  all  the  same  thing  over  again — that  there  was  no 
new  knowledge  to  be  got,  only  different  ways  of  stating  what  was 
known  or  thought  before.  I  remarked  that  the  same  words,  preached 
with  equal  sincerity  of  oonyiotion  and  feeling  by  two  different  persoBi, 
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Boole's  mathematioal  researches  have  exercised  a  very  con- 
siderable influence  upon  the  study  of  the  higher  branches  of  the 
analysis,  especially  in  this  country.  They  have  stimulated  and 
directed  the  efforts  of  other  investirators  to  an  extent  that  is 
not,  we  think,  generally  known.  Out  of  his  theory  of  linear 
transformations,  has  grown  the  more  general  theory  of  co- va- 
riants,* with  all  its  important  geometrical  and  other  applications. 
By  his  invention  of  an  algebra  of  non-commutative  symbols  a 
great  impulse  has  been  given  to  the  cultivation  of  the  calculus 
of  operations.  His  general  method  in  analysis  is  the  most 
powerful  instrument  which  we  possess  for  the  integration  of 
differential  equations,  whether  total  or  partiaL  To  Sir  John 
Herschel  is  due  the  high  praise  of  having  first  applied  the 
method  of  the  separation  of  symbols  to  the  solution  of  linear 
differential  equations  with  constant  co-efficients.t  But  it  was 
reserved  for  Gregory  and  Boole  to  set  the  logical  principles  of 
that  method  in  a  clear  and  satisfactory  light;  and  to  Boole 
ulone  belongs  the  honour  of  having  extended  the  theory  to  the 
solution  of  equations  with  variable  coefficients.  His  principal 
discoveries  in  this  department  will  be  found  in  his  '  Differential 
Equations'  and  the  Supplementary  Volume,  J  works  which, 

would  produce  very  different  effects ;  that  the  personal  element— the 
wondenul  influence  of  man  over  man,  must  be  taken  into  account — 
that  it  always  existed,  and  always  would  exist,  &c  But  though  he 
admitted,  or  rather  did  not  openly  dissent  from  this,  he  teemed  to 
think,  "  more  the  pity  that  it  is  so."  He  would  have  everything  like 
Euclid.'  •  *  *  I  have  just  returned  from  hearing  Maurice.  To 
say  that  I  was  pleased  is  to  say  nothing,  or  what  is  better  left  unsaid. 
To  say  that  I  was  deeply  impressed  is  only  what  vou  would  expect. 
But  1  should  not  express  my  real  feeling  if  I  said  less  than  that  I 
listened  to  him  with  a  sense  of  awe.  The  congregation  was  small,  but 
it  seemed  to  me  as  if  this  was  the  feeling  among  them.  I  sat  almost 
immediately  under  the  pulpit,  and  lost  no  single  word.  We  shall,  I 
have  no  doubt,  sometime  read  the  sermon.  The  text  was  "  Grieve  not 
the  Holy  Spirit  of  God."  I  should  exceedingly  like  to  read  the  sermon 
carefully.  The  idea  even  crossed  my  mind  of  appljring  anonymously 
for  it,  but  I  felt  that  I  had  no  right  to  take  up  the  time  of  a  man  who 
works  not  for  us,  but  for  a  generation,  and  as  I  think  for  generations 
to  come.  •  •  *  I  feel  with  you  that  I  should  not  like  to  leave  the 
Church  while  Maurice  is  in  it.' 

*  The  theory  of  co-variants  is  due  to  Professor  Cayley.  Dr.  Salmon's 
'Lessons  introdactory  to  the  Modem  Higher  Algebra,'  is  a  uteM 
elementary  guide  to  this  important  branch  of  mathematics.  The  reader 
wUl  find  in  we  preface  to  Dr.  Salmon's  work  a  brief  historical  sketch  of 
the  progress  of  the  theory. 

t  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1814.  '  Consideration  of  various 
Points  in  Analysis.'    See  §  iv.  '  On  Equations  of  the  First  Degree.' 

X  This  volume  contains  all  the  unpublished  matter  rela^g  to  diffe- 
rential equations  which  was  fotmd  among  Professor  Boole's  papers  after 
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though  primarily  intended  for  elementary  instruction,  may  be 
read  with  advantage  by  the  advanced  mathematical  student. 
Other  original  investigations  will  be  found  in  the  same  volimies, 
and  more  especially  in  those  parts  which  relate  to  Biccati*s 
equation,  to  integrating  factors,  to  singular  solutions,  to  the 
inverse  problems  of  geometry  and  optics,  to  partial  differential 
equations,  and  to  the  projection  of  a  surface  on  a  plane. 

The  calculus  of  logic,  upon  the  invention  of  which  Boole's 
fame  may  be  permitted  to  rest,  is  most  fully  developed  in  his 

*  Investigation  of  the  Laws  of  Thought.'  The  design  of  this 
work  is — to  use  the  author's  own  words — *to  investigate  the 

*  fundamental  laws  of  those  operations  of  the  mind  by  which 
^  reasoning  is  performed ;  to  give  expression  to  them  in  the 

*  symboli(»Eil  language  of  a  calculus,  and  upon  this  foundation, 

*  to  establish  the  science  of  logic,  and  construct  its  method ;  to 
'  make  that  method  itself,  the  basis  of  a  general  method  for 

*  the  application  of  the  mathematical  doctrine  of  probabilities ; 

*  and,  finally,  to  collect  from  the  various  elements  of  truth, 
'  brought  to  light  in  the  course  of  these  inquiries,  some  probable 
'  intimations  concerning  the  nature  and  constitution  of  the  hu- 
'  man  mind.'  Accordingly,  in  Boole's  system,  the  fundamental 
laws  of  thought  are  deduced,  not,  as  has  sometimes  been  repre- 
sented, from  the  science  of  Number,  but  from  the  nature  of  the 
subject  itself.  Those  laws  are  indeed  expressed  by  the  aid  of 
algebraical  symbols,  but  the  several  forms  of  expression  are 
determined  on  other  grounds  than  those  which  fix  the  rules  of 
arithmetic,  or,  more  generally,  of  algebra ;  they  are  determined, 
in  fact,  by  a  consideration  of  those  intellectual  operations  which 
are  implied  in  the  strict  use  of  language  as  an  instrument  of 
reasoning.  The  interpretation  of  the  symbols,  and  of  the  laws, 
is  not  mathematical  but  logical. 

In  algebra,  letters  of  the  alphabet  are  used  to  represent 
numbers,  and  signs  connecting  those  letters,  represent  either 
the  fundamental  operations  of  addition,  subtraction,  multipli- 
cation, &c.,  or  (as  in  the  case  of  the  sign  of  equality)  a  relation 
among  the  numbers  involved  in  the  inquiry.  In  ^Boole's  cal- 
culus of  logic,  literal  symbols  are  used  to  represent  things  as 
subjects  of  the  faculty  of  conception,  and  other  svmbols  are 
used  to  represent  the  operations  of  that  faculty,  the  laws  of  the 
latter  being  the  expressed  laws  of  the  operations  signified. 
The  canonical  forms  of  the  Aristotelian  syllogism,  are  really 
symbolical ;  but  the  symbols  are  less  perfect  of  their  kind,  than 
those  which  are  employed  by  Boole.     His  adoption  of  alge- 

his  death.  Mr.  Todhunter  has  executed  his  task  at  editor  with  great 
skill  and  ability. 
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braical  signs  of  operation,  as  well  as  of  literal  sjrmbols,  and  the 
mathematical  sign  of  equality,  enables  him  to  give  a  complete 
expression  to  the  fundamental  laws  of  reasoning,  and  to  con- 
struct a  logical  method,  which  is  by  far  the  most  complete  and 
comprehensive  of  any  hitherto  proposed. 

In  borrowing  the  notation  of  algebra,  Boole  does  not  assume 
that,  in  its  new  application,  the  laws  by  which  its  use  is  go- 
verned, will  remain  unchanged ;  such  an  assumption  would  be 

*  mere  hypothesis/  He  shows,  indeed,  that  the  ultimate  laws  of 
logic  can  be  expressed  in  the  symbolical  language  of  mathe- 
matics, and  that,  moreover,  *  those  laws  are  such  as  to  suggest 

*  this  mode  of  expression,  and  to  give  to  it  a  peculiar  and  exclu- 
'  sive  fitness  for  the  ends  in  view/  But  logic  is  never  identified 
or  confounded  with  mathematics ;  the  two  systems  of  thought 
are  kept  perfectly  distinct,  each  being  subject  to  its  own  laws 
and  conditions.  The  symbols  are  the  same  for  both  systems, 
but  they  have  not  the  same  interpretation;  they  represent  in 
the  one,  objects  of  thought  and  operations  of  the  mind,  which 
are  wholly  difierent  from  the  objects  and  operations  represented 
by  them  in  the  other.  Each  set  of  symbols  has  a  definite  inter- 
pretation, and  is  subject  to  laws  founded  upon  that  interpre- 
tation alone.  That  tnere  is,  to  some  extent,  a  formal  agreement 
between  the  laws  in  the  two  cases,  is  a  discovery  made  a  pas- 
ten'ori  by  actual  comparison.  .  But  it  is  simply  a  mistake  to 
regard  Boole's  calculus  as  an  attempt  to  reduce  the  ideas  of  logic 
under  the  dominion  of  number.* 

There  are  three  laws  to  which  all  the  symbols  of  algebra, 
which  represent  numbers,!  are  subject,  viz.,  the  law  ofcommuta- 
tmtf  expressed  by  a?  x  y  =  y  x  a?,  or  more  simply,  oty  ^  yx ; 
the  law  of  the  convertibility  of  terms,  expressed  \>y  x  +  y  ^  y  +  x, 
J?— y=  —y  +  x;    and  the  law  of  distribution^  expressed  by 

*  This  is  the  error  which  pervades  the  stictures  on  Boole's  method 
contained  in  the  article  on  Logic,  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  eighth  edition, 
p.  578.  The  Investigation  of  the  Latot  of  Thought  is  there  characterised 
as  an  *  exceedingly  subtle  and  able  work/  but  the  critic  does  not  seem 
to  have  read  the  book  with  any  degree  of  care  or  attention.  Certainly 
nothing  can  be  more  unfair  than  his  representation  of  Boole's  calculus 
as  an  attempt  *  to  incorporate  into  the  universal  theory  of  thought  a 
'  special  and  systematic  development  of  relations  of  number  and  quantity.' 
If  there  be  those  who,  as  this  writer  says,  *  endeavour  to  theorise  all 
'  thinking  bv  examining  thought  only  as  exerted  on  one  kind  of  objects/ 
and  who  '  allege,  as  bearing  on  thought  universally,  laws  which  rule  it 
*  only  in  certain  cases,'  Boole  must  not  be  classed  aniong  them.' 

t  in  the  higher  branches  of  the  analysis  literal  symools  are  often  used 
to  represent  not  numbers,  but  operations,  as,  for  instance,  differentiation. 
In  these  cases  the  symbols  do  not  always  obey  the  laws  indicated  in  the 
text. 
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x{y  -\^  %)  9si  xy  +  x%yx{y  -^  z)  r:txy  --dcz.  In  these  equations, 
the  letters  a?,  y,  s5,  represent  any  numbers  whatever,  the  sign  = 
indicates  the  relation  of  equality,  and  the  signs  +,  — ,  x ,  stand 
for  the  respective  operations  of  addition,  subtraction,  multipli- 
cation. These  laws  are  fundamental ;  the  science  of  algebra  is 
built  upon  them.  And  they  are  axiomatic ;  we  do  not  derive 
them  by  induction  from  many  instances,  but  they  become 
apparent  in  all  their  generality  the  moment  we  clearly  appre- 
hend a  single  instance.  Thus  to  exemplify  the  first  law,  let  it 
be  required  to  multiply  together  the  numbers  4  and  5.  Any 
one  can  see  that,  whether  we  multiply  4  by  5  or  5  by  4,  the 
result  will  be  the  same :  4  into  5  equals  5  into  4.  So,  in  like 
manner,  if  we  take  any  two  numbers  and  call  them  1st  No.  and 
2nd  No.,  we  shall  have  IstNo.  x  2nd  No.  =  2nd  No.  x  1st  No., 
which  makes  evident  the  law  of  commutation.  And  the  other 
laws  may  be  exemplified  in  a  similar  manner. 

Now  let  the  notion  of  number  be  dismissed  from  the  mind, 
and  let  the  literal  symbols  x,  y,  &c.,  each  represent  a  class  of 
individuals  to  which  a  particular  name  or  description  is  appli- 
cable. Further,  let  the  combination  xy  represent  that  class  of 
things  to  which  the  names  or  descriptions,  denoted  by  x  and  y, 
are  simultaneously  applicable.  For  instance,  if  x  alone  stand 
for  *  all  men,'  or  the  class  '  men,^  and  y  stand  for  the  adjective 
'  good,'  or  what,  for  logical  purposes  is  equivalent,  all  things  to 
which  the  description  'good'  is  applicable,  then,  according  to 
the  proposed  notation,  xy  will  stand  for  *  men  that  are  good,^  or 
'  all  good  men.'  The  order  in  which  the  symbols  are  written, 
is  indifferent;  for  ocy  and  yx  equally  represent  that  class  of 
thinga  to  the  several  members  of  which  the  names  or  descrip- 
tions X  and  y  are  together  applicable.  Hence  we  have  xy  =  yx, 
a  law  which  *  may  be  characterised  by  saying  that  the  literal 
'  symbols  or,  y,  s,  are  commutative^  like  the  symbols  of  algebra.' 

*  In  saying  this,'  remarks  Boole,  '  it  is  not  aflBrmed  that  the 

*  process  of  multiplication  in  algebra,  of  which  the  fundamental 

*  law  is  expressed  by  the  equation  xy  =  yx,  possesses  in  itself 

*  any  analogy  with  that  process  of  logical  combination  which  xy 
'  has  been  made  to  represent  above ;  but  only  that  if  the  arith- 

*  metical  and  the  logical  process  are  expressed  in  the  same 
'  manner,  their  symbolical  expressions  will  be  subject  to  the 
'  same  formal  law.     The  evidence  of  that  subjection  is  in  the 

*  two  cases  quite  distinct.' 

Again,  let  x  +  y  represent  the  aggregation  of  the  classes 
X  and  y,  and  let  a?  —  y  represent  what  is  left,  when  from  the 
class  X  the  class  y  is  withdrawn.  For  instemce,  if  x  stand  for 
'  men/  and  y  for  '  women,'  x  +  p  will  stand  for  '  men  and 
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women/  K  x  represent '  all  forms  of  government/  and  y  *  re- 
publican/ a;  —  y  will  represent '  all  forms  of  government  except 
republican.'  This  notation  being  premised,  it  is  at  once  seen 
that  in  logic,  as  in  algebra,  x  +y  =  y  +  ir,  ic  —  y=  — y  +  ^. 
That  is  to  say,  the  terms  are  convertible. 

In  the  same  way,  it  may  be  shown  that  logical  symbols  are 
distributive.  Let  x  stand  for  the  adjective  'good,*  y  for  the 
class  '  boys,'  and  z  for  the  class  *  girls  /  then  since  it  is  in 
effect  the  same  thing  to  apply  the  adjective  '  good '  to  '  boys 
and  girls '  both,  as  to  say  '  good  boys  and  good  girls/  we  have 
^  (p  +  z)  =  xi/  -^  xz.  In  like  manner,  to  apply  the  adjective 
'  tame  ^  to  such  a  group  of  animals  as  is  expressed  by  the  phrase 

*  All  quadrupeds  except  dogs,'  is  the  same  as  to  say  *  All  tame 
quadrupeds  except  tame  dogs.'  So  that,  writing  x  for  '  tame,' 
y  for  '  quadrupeds,'  and  z  for  *  ddgs,'  we  have  x  {1/  —  z)  = 
xy  —  xz. 

So  far  forth  the  laws  of  logic  are  seen  to  be  identical  in  form 
with  the  laws  which  govern  the  general  symbols  of  algebra. 
But  Boole  has  brought  to  light  another  law  of  thought,  and  it 
is  one  to  which  the  symbols  of  quantity,  as  such,  are  not  subject. 
The  combination  xy  represents  'the  whole  of  that  class  of 
'  objects  to  which  the  names  or  qualities  represented  bjr  x  and  y, 
'  are  together  applicable.'  It  follows,  therefore,  that  if  the  two 
symbols  have  exactly  the  same  signification,  their  combination 
will  express  no  more  than  either  of  them  taken  alone  would  do. 
Hence,  xx^s^x,  yy^yi  or,  adopting  the  notation  of  algebra, 
x-^Xy  y^^y.  '  This  law,'  remarks  Boole,  *  is  practically  exem- 
'  plified  in  language.     To  say,  **  good,  good,''  in  relation  to  any 

*  subject,  though  a  cumbrous  and  useless  pleonasm,  is  the  same 

*  as  to  say  "  good."     Thus  "  good,  good"  men  is  equivalent  to 

*  "  good"  men.     Such  repetitions  of  words  are,  indeed,  sometimes 

*  employed  to  heighten  a  quality  or  strengthen  an  affirmation. 
'  But  this  effect  is  merely  secondary  and  conventional ;  it  is  not 

*  founded  in  the  intrinsic  relations  of  language  and  thought.' 

Now,  there  are  only  two  numbers  which  conform  to  the  law 
a^=sa:,  viz.,  0  and  1 ;  0^=0,  and  1*=1.  Instead,  therefore,  of 
seeking  to  determine  'the  measure  of  formal  agreement  of 
'  the  symbols  of  logic  with  those  of  niunber  generally,'  Boole 
compares  them  with  the  symbols  of  quantity,  admitting  only 
of  the  values  0  and  1.  Bfe  virtually  constructs  an  algebra  in 
which  the  symbols  ar,  y,  »,  &c.,  admit  indifferently  of  these  par- 
ticular values,  and  of  these  alone  ;  and  he  shows  that '  the  laws, 
'  the  axioms,  and  the  processes  of  such  an  algebra  are  identical 
'  in  their  whole  extent  with  the  laws,  the  axioms,  and  the  pro- 

*  cesses  of  an  algebra  of  logic/    Difference  of  interpretation 
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alone  divides  them.  Upon  this  principle  his  logical  method  is 
founded. 

The  preceding  general  laws,  deduced  immediately  from  the 
constitution  of  language,  which  is  *  the  instrument  and  product 
*  of  thought/  are  confirmed  by  the  study  of  those  intellectual 
operations  by  which  the  mind  combines  or  modifies  the  ideas  or 
qualities  of  things.  Thus,  in  illustration  of  the  law  xy^yx, 
Boole  says, — 

'  Let  us  suppose  that  the  universe  ot  our  discourse  is  the  actual 
uaiverse,  so  that  words  are  to  be  used  in  the  fiill  extent  of  their 
meaning,  and  let  us  consider  the  two  mental  operations  implied  by 
the  words  "white"  and  "men."  The  word  "men,"  implies  the 
operation  of  selecting  in  thought  from  its  subject,  the  imiverse,  all 
men;  and  the  resulting  conception  "men"  becomes  the  subject  of 
the  next  operation.  The  operation  implied  by  the  word  "  white"  is 
that  of  selecting  from  its  subject,  "  men,"  all  of  that  class  which  are 
"  white."  The  final  resulting  conception  is,  that  of  "  white  men." 
Now,  it  is  perfectly  apparent  that  if  the  operations  above  described 
had  been  performed  in  a  converse  order,  the  result  would  have  been 
the  same.  Whether  we  begin  by  forming  the  conception  of  "  men," 
and  then  by  a  second  intellectual  act  limit  that  conception  to  "  white 
men,"  or  whether  we  begin  by  forming  the  conception  of  "  white 
objects,"  and  then  limit  it  to  such  of  that  class  as  are  "  men,"  is 
perfectly  indifferent,  so  far  as  the  result  is  concerned.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  order  of  the  mental  processes  would  be  equally  indifierent  if 
for  the  words  "  white"  and  "  men"  we  substituted  any  other  descrip- 
tive or  appellative  terms  whatever,  provided  only  that  their  meaning 
was  fixed  and  absolute.  And  thus  the  indifieronce  of  the  order  of 
two  successive  acts  of  the  faculty  of  conception,  the  one  of  which 
furnishes  the  subject  upon  which  the  other  is  supposed  to  operate,  is 
a  general  condition  of  the  exercise  of  that  faculty.  It  is  a  law  of  the 
mind,  and  it  is  the  real  origin  of  that  law  of  the  literal  symbols  of 
logic  which  constitutes  its  formal  expression,'  xy=zy  x.  The  other 
laws  admit  of  being  illustrated  in  a  similar  manner. 

In  reasoning  by  the  aid  of  symbols  we  may  put  out  of  thought 
the  meaning  of  the  symbols,  and  attend  only  to  the  laws  of  their 
combination.  So  long  as  those  laws  are  not  transgressed,  we 
are  at  liberty  to  combine  the  symbols  anyhow  that  may  serve 
our  purpose,  without  regard  to  the  meaning  of  the  symbols,  or 
even  to  the  question  of  the  interpretabilil^  of  intermediate 
results.  The  final  result  must,  of  course,  be  m  an  interpretable 
form,  otherwise  we  should  fail  to  attain  the  end  for  which  we 
reason,  ^the  knowledge  of  some  intelligible  fact  or  truth.' 
Little  progress  would  have  been  made  in  the  higher  departments 
of  mathematical  analysis  if  this  principle  had  not  been  distinctly 
recognised  and  fearlessly  appUeo.    We  owe  to  it  our  knowledge 
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of  some  of  the  most  important  theorems  in  the  Di&r^tml 
Calculus  and  in  Finite  Dinerences.  Boole's  application  of  this 
principle  to  Formal  Tjogio  was  bold  and  original  in  the  highest 
degree.  Having  shown  that  any  syst3m  Pf  propositions  may 
be  refuresentad  by  equations  involving  symbols,  x,  y,  &o., 
whiob,  whenever  interpr^tion  is  possible,  are  subject  to  laws 
identical  in  form  with  the  laws  of  a  system  of  quantitative 
symbols,  susceptible  only  of  the  values  0  and  1,  he  pro- 
oeeds: — 

*  But  as  the  formal  processes  of  reasoning  depend  only  upon  the 
laws  of  the  symbols,  and  not  upon  the  nature  of  their  interpretation, 
we  are  permitted  to  treat  the  above  symbols,  x,  y^  z,  taif  they  were 
quantitative  symbols  of  the  kind  above  described  We  may,  in  Jitcty 
lay  aside  the  logical  interpretation  of  the  symbols  in  the  given  eqtuUion; 
convert  them  into  qiuintitative  symbols,  susceptible  only  of  the  values 
0  arvd  1 ;  perform  upon  them^  as  such,  all  tJie  requisite  processes  of 
solution;  arid,  finally,  restore  to  them  their  logical  inter pretalion, 
[And  this  is  the  mode  of  procedure  which  Boole  actually  adopts.] 
The  processes  to  which  the  symbols  x,  y,  z,  regarded  as  quantitative, 
and  of  the  species  above  described,  are  subject,  are  not  limited  by 
those  conditions  of  thought  to  which  they  would,  if  performed  upon 
purely  logical  j symbols,  be  subject,  and  a  freedom  of  operation  is 
given  to  us  in  the  use  of  them  without  which  the  inquiry  after  a 
general  method  in  logic  would  be  a  hopeless  quest.' 

Numerous  applications  of  his  method  are  given  by  Boole  in 
the  *  Laws  of  Thought/    That  method  '  has  for  its  object  the 

*  determination  of  any  element  in  any  proposition,  however 
'complex,  as  a  logical  function  of  the  remaining  elements. 
'Instead  of  confining  our  attention  to  the  '* subject,*'  and 
'"predicate,"  regarded  as  simple  terms,  we  can  take  any 
'  element,  or  any  combination  of  elements  entering  into  either 

*  of  them ;  make  that  element,  or  that  combination,  the  "  sub- 
'ject*'  of  a  new  proposition;  and  determine  what  its  "predi- 
^cate*'  shall  be,  in  accordance  with  the  data  afiorded  to  us.' 
In  this  way,  also,  any  system  of  equations  whatever,  by  which 
propositions  or  combinations  of  propositions,  can  be  represented, 
may  be  analysed,  and  all  the  'conclusion'  which  those  pro- 
positions involve,  be  deduced  from  them.  In  the  light  of  this 
method,  Boole  examines  the  Aristotelian  logic  and  some  of  its 
nu>dem  extensions.  He  shows  that  conversion,  svUogism,  &c., 
are  not  the  ultimate  processes  of  logic,  but  themselves  rest  upon 
and  are  resolvable  into,  ulterior  and  morp  elementary  processes. 
And  the  condqsion  at  which  he  arrives  with  resj^ept  tp  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  scholastic  Ingio  ii,  '  that  \\  is  not  a 
f  ipienoe,  but  a  collection  of  scientifia  truthsi  too  inpom^te  to 
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*  form  a  system  of  themselves^  and  not  sufficiently  fundamental 
^  to  serve  as  the  fomidation  upon  which  a  perfect  system  may 
'  rest.' 

It  ought  perhaps  to  be  distinctly  stated  here  that  Boole  did 
not  propose  his  calculus  of  0  and  1  as  a  substitute  for  common 
reasoning.  He  was  well  aware  that  any,  the  most  perfect^ 
system  of  formal  logic  must  possess  a  theoretical  rather  than  a 

Practical  importance.  '  The  perfection  of  the  method  of  logic/ 
e  says,  *  may  be  chiefly  valuable  as  an  evidence  of  the  specu- 
'  lative  truth  of  its  principles.  To  supersede  the  employment  of 
'  common  reasoning,  or  to  subject  it  to  the  rigour  of  technical 
'  fi>rms,  would  be  the  last  desire  of  one  who  knows  the  value  of 
'  that  intellectual  toil  and  warfare  which  imparts  to  the  mind 
'  an  athletic  vigour,  and  teaches  it  to  contena  with  difficulties^ 

*  and  to  rely  upon  itself  in  emergencies.  Nevertheless,'  he 
adds,  *  oases  may  arise  in  which  the  value  of  a  scientific  pro- 

*  cedure,  even  in  those  things  which  fall  confessedly  under  the 

*  ordinary  dominion  of  the   reason,  may  be  felt  and  acknow- 

*  ledged.' 

The  power  of  the  method  is  most  strikingly  exemplified  in 
its  appUcation  to  the  theory  of  probabilities,  but  that  is  a  branch 
of  the  subject  on  which  it  is  impossible  here  to  enter.  We 
could  not  exhibit  the  formulfiD  for  the  expansion,  eliminatiop, 
&c.,  of  logical  functions,  or  show  how  such  fi^rmulae  may  be 
applied  to  the  analysis  of  propositions,  without  ooverin|^  our 
pages  with  sjrmbols  that  would  render  them  as  unintelligible 
and  uninviting  to  the  general  reader  as  a  work  written  in 
Arabic.  We  must  therefore  content  ourselves  with  having 
briefly  stated  the  axiomatic  laws  on  which  Boole's  system  is 
based,  and  pointed  out  their  formal  connection  with  the  funda- 
mental laws  of  Algebra.      ^  Mr.  Boole's  generalisation  of  the 

*  forms  of  logic,'  says  Professor  De  Morgan,  '  cannot  be  sepa* 
^  rated  from  mathematics,  since  it  not  only  demands  Algebra, 
'  but  such  taste  for  thought  about  the  notation  of  Algebra  as  is 

*  rarely  acquired  without  muoh  and  deep  practice.     When  the 

*  ideas  thrown  out  by  Mr.  Boole  shall  have  borne  their  full 

*  fruit.  Algebra,  although  only  founded  on  ideas  of  number  in 

*  the  first  instance,  wiU  appear  like  a  sectional  model  of  the 
<  whole  fbnn  of  thought.  Its  forms  considered  apart  from  their 
^  matter,  will  be  seen  to  contain  all  the  forms  of  thought  iii 
'  general.  The  anti-mathematical  logician  says  that  it  majijes 
'  thought  a  branch  of  Al^bra,  instead  of  Algebra  a  branch  of 
'  thought.  It  makes  nothing ;  it  finds;  and  it  finds  the  laws  of 
'  thought  symbolised  in  the  forms  of  Algebra.'— -^rv/i^A  Oyclo^ 
pmUa,  Art.  Logic. 
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In  a  very  ingenious  little  work,  entitled  *  Pure  Lo^c,  or  the 
Logic  of  Quality  apart  from  Quantity/  Mr.  W.  Stanley  Jevons 
lias  lately  developed  a  system  of  deductive  reasoning  closely 
analogous  to,  and  in  some  respects  identical  with,  that  given  by 
Boole.  Of  the  merits  or  defects  of  Mr.  Jevons'  system  we  shall 
not  now  speak,  but  we  cannot  close  this  article  without  saying  a 
word  or  two  touching  his  objections  to  Boole's  method.  Those 
objections  are  entitled  to  attention  if  for  no  other  reason  than 
this,  that  they  evidently  proceed  from  one  who  has  made  a 
careful  study  of  the  work  which  he  undertakes  to  criticise. 
Yet  we  are  far  from  being  satisfied  that  they  are  well  founded. 
His  first  objection  is,  that '  Boole's  symbols  are  essentially  dif- 

*  ferent  from  the  names  or  symbols  of  common  discourse.^  Here 
the  question  turns  wholly  upon  the  office  assigned  in  theZ^tr^  of 
Thought  to  the  symbol  +,  which  is  there  used  to  connect  terms 
which  are  mutually  exclusive.  It  is  objected  that  in  common 
discourse  the  conjunctions  '  and,'  *  or/  are  not  invariably  so 
used.  This,  however,  is  distinctly  admitted  by  Boole  (chap.  IV., 
§  6),  who  nevertheless  vindicates  \n&  mode  of  using  the  symbol 
+^  and,  as  it  appears  to  us,  upon  good  and  sufficient  grounds. 
Mr.  Jevons'  second  objection,   viz.,   that  'there  are  no  such 

*  operations  as  addition  and  subtraction  in  pure  logic,'  is  founded 
upon  a  misapprehension.  The  mental  operation  indicated  in 
Boole's  system  by  the  sign  +,  is  that  by  which  from  the  con- 
ception of  two  distinct  classes  of  things,  we  form  the  conception 
of  that  group  or  collection  of  things  which  those  classes  taken 
together  compose.  Now  this,  as  a  mental  operation,  is  wholly 
different  from  that  process  of  the  mind  by  wnich  we  pass  from 
the  arithmetical  notion  of  one  object  to  that  of  two,  three,  or 
more  of  the  same.  In  like  manner  logical  subtraction,  expressed 
by  the  sign  — ,  and  which  is  the  opposite  or  negative  of  logical 
addition,  is  entirely  distinct  as  a  mental  operation  from  arith- 
metical subtraction.  Yet  Mr.  Jevons  enters  into  a  somewhat 
elaborate  argument  to  prove  that  arithmetical  addition  and  sub- 
traction have  no  place  in  pure  logic !  Another  objection,  viz., 
that  Boole's  system  is  *  inconsistent  with  the  self-evident  law  of 
thought,  the  law  of  unity  (A  +  A  =  A)/  is  equally  unfounded. 
Mr.  Jevons  attaches  his  own  meaning  to  the  symbol  +,  and  this 
is  essentially  distinct  and  different  from  that  assigned  to  the 
symbol  +  by  Boole.  These,  therefore,  in  the  two  systems,  are 
not  one  and  the  same  symbol ;  they  are  two,  and  any  argument 
built  upon  their  assumed  identity  must  of  course  be  fallacious. 
In  Boole's  system,  the  expression  A  4-  A,  is  not  equivalent  to 
A,  neither  does  this  expression  in  general  admit  of  interpreta- 
tion.   We  cannot  conceive  of  the  tddition  of  a  class  A  to  itself. 
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Mr.  JoYond'  fourth  and  last  objection  relates  to  Boole's  inter- 
pretations of  the  numerical  symbols  0^  1,  &c.  Those  interpreta- 
tions are  necessitated  by  the  nature  of  the  notation  adopted. 
In  eyery  symbolical  system  there  are  concessions  which  must  be 
made  to  notation. 

Mr.  Jevons  rejects  the  calculus  of  0  and  1,  and  proposes  in  its 
place  a  method  which  he  thinks  is  equally  powerful,  and  at  the 
same  time  more  simple,  intelligible,  and  purely  logical.  His 
little  book  may  be  read  with  advantage  in  connection  with  the 
'  Laws  of  Thought.'  In  his  general  estimate  of  Boole's  system 
we  entirely  concur.      *It  is  not  to  be  denied,'  he  says,  *that 

*  Boole's  system  is  complete  and  perfect  within  itself.     It  is, 

*  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  marvellous  and  admirable  pieces  of 
'  reasoning  ever  put  together.     Indeed,  if  Professor  Ferrier,  in 

*  his  "  Institutes  of  Metaphysics,"  is  right  in  holding  that  the 

*  chief  excellence  of  a  system  is  in  being  reasoned  and  consis- 

*  tent  within  itself,  then  Professor  Boole's  is  nearly  or  quite  the 

*  most  perfect  system  ever  struck  out  by  a  single  writer.' 

We  understand  that  Boole  has  left  behind  him  a  considerable 
quantity  of  logical  manuscripts,  and  that  these  are  to  be  pub- 
lished either  in  a  separate  form,  or  in  a  new  edition  of  the  ^Laws 
of  Thought.'  His  works  are  his  noblest  monument,  but  his 
friends  and  admirers  are  raising  other  memorials.  Of  these  we 
may  mention  in  particular,  a  memorial  window  in  the  cathedral 
at  Lincoln,  and  another  in  the  College  Hall  at  Cork,  the  glass 
alone  of  the  latter  window  is  to  cost  £350.  His  widow  has 
placed  a  mural  tablet  to  his  memory  in  the  church  of  Ballin- 
temple,  the  inscription  on  which  is  as  follows  : — *  To  the  memory 
'  of  George  Boole,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  First  Professor  of  Mathe- 
'  matics  in  the  Queen's  CoUege,  Cork,  in  whom  the  highest 

*  order  of  Intellect,   cultivated  by  unwearied  Industry,   pro- 

*  duced  the  Fruits  of  deep  Humility  and  Child-like  Trust.     He 

*  was  bom  in  Lincoln,  on  the  2nd  November,  1815.     And  died 

*  at  Ballintemple  on  the  8th  December,  1864.     "  For  ever,  O 

*  Lord,  thy  Word  is  settled  in  Heaven." ' 

There  are  some  men  whose  office  gives  them  celebrity ;  there 
are  other  men  who  give  celebrity  to  their  office.  Boole  was  one 
of  the  latter;  The  Chair  of  Mathematics  which  he  filled  at 
Cork  would  not  have  made  his  name  illustrious ;  but  that  chair 
has,  through  the  genius  and  labours  of  its  first  occupant, 
acauired  a  reputation  which  only  powers  of  the  highest  order 
in  his  successors  can  sustain  and  perpetuate.  B.  H. 
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Art.  TII. — (1 .)  J  BUI  to  a/mend  the  Representation  of  the  People  in 
Parliament  in  England  and  Wales,     6th  Jtme,  1866. 

(2.)  Electoral  Returns,  1865-1866. 

(3.)  The  iV  w  Bqform  Bill.     By  R.  Dudley  Baxter,  M.A. 

(4.)  The  History  of  the  Reform  BUI,     By  the  Rer.  W.  N.  Molbb- 
WOBTH,  M.A. 

A  Teteran  politician  discoursing  lately  on  Reform,  drew 
attention  to  the  great  difference  between  the  year  1832  and  the 
year  1866.  *  In  1832/  he  said,  '  all  was  feeling,  and  passion, 
and  declamation.     In  1866,  aU  is  argument  and  calculation.' 

At  first  sight  this  may  seem  a  doubtful  aphorism.  The  lato 
debates  in  the  House  of  Commons  hare  not  been  so  Yery  calm. 
Argument  there  has  been,  and  calculation  in  abundance, — but 
still  more  feeling,  quite  as  much  passion,  and  not  a  little  de- 
clamation. THo  one  listening  to  the  organized  clamour  of  the 
Tory  Mountain,  no  one  who  heard  the  weU-concerted  laughter  of 
the  young  Tory  roughs  below  the  gangway,  or  witnessed  their 
persistent  and  passionate  intemperance  as  the  discussion  rose  in 
importance,  would  at  the  time  be  disposed  to  think  that  passion 
had  forsaken  the  question  of  Reform.  As  for  declamation,  the 
parliamentary  hero  of  the  hour,  the  member  for  Calne  himself, 
has  proved  nimself  to  be,  not  indeed  the  first  statesman,  but 
beyond  all  competition,  the  first  declaimer  of  the  day.  From 
first  to  last  his  speeches  on  the  subject  of  Reform,  plausible  in  the 
abstract,  brilliant  beyond  eulogy  as  epidictic  displays,  have  only- 
served  to  betray  a  long  fit  of  intellectual  passion.  If  judged  by  the 
standard  of  practical  statesmanship,  Mr.  Lowe's  speeches  must  be 
deemed  very  inapplicable  to  the  actual  facts  and  premises  of  the 
problem,  peculiarly  local  and  English,  with  which,  as  an  English 
statesman,  he  pretended  to  deal,  while,  in  reality,  he  was  dis- 
secting an  ideal  problem,  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  French 
fanatic  and  political  idealist.  There  is  hardly  a  fallacy,  hardly 
a  vaticination  of  ills  to  arise  from  Reform  uttered  thirty  years 
ago  during  the  great  Reform  debates  of  1832,  which,  in  some 
form  or  other,  Mr.  Lowe  has  not  recast  and  employed  against  the 
Reform  Bill  of  1866.  And  yet,  as  we  must  admit,  so  many  men 
inside  the  House,  and  even  outside,  were  found  to  sympathise 
with  his  passionate  and  intemperate  prejudices,  that  Mr.  Lowe's 
reputation  at  this  moment  in  Parliament  as  an  orator  and  states- 
man is  probably  second  to  that  of  no  other  man  in  the  kingdom. 
So  far  then  it  would  seem  as  if  the  anti-reform  passions  of 
1866  were  not  very  far  behind  those  of  1832. 

But  although  this  may  be  true  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
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in  a  oertAin  modified  sensei  it  in  ceftainly  not  true  of  the 
public  otit  of  dooTd.  If  we  look  abroad,  it  is  itnpoftsible 
not  to  be  struok  with  the  comparatively  calm  and  exhaustive 
treatment,  the  rational,  minnte,  and  paiilstaking  stndv  which 
the  many  intricate  questions  connected  with  Beform  have  re- 
ceived from  the  country  at  large,  both  in  the  press  and  else- 
where. A  man  must  be  blind  indeed  who  does  not  feel  the 
gulf  which  separates  him  from  the  virulence  of  1832. 

It  has  been  well  said,  that  men  are  chiefly  irritated  by  their 
impotencies,  and  the  impotence  of  uncertainty  is  not  the  least 
element  in  political  irritation.  Even  in  the  present  day  many 
politicians,  otherwise  honest  and  high  minded,  are  tormented 
by  their  feeble  grasp  of  the  true  conditions,  in  this  country,  of 
representative  government,  and  fall  into  vacillation^  inconsis- 
tency  and  anger,  from  the  dread,  still  powerful  after  thirty 
years  of  contrary  experience,  lest  we  should  run  into  the  jaws 
of  the  Englishman's  national  bugbear,— democracy.  But  in 
1832  the  problem  of  Beform  was  a  virgin  problem — not,  as 
now,  a  very  simple  corollary.  Farsighted  statesmen,  the  wisest 
and  boldest  politicians,  might  reasonably  hesitate  before  they 
touched  a  system  of  government,  the  slow  growth  of  more  than 
half  one  thousand  years,  a  system  not  merely  venerable  but  com- 
plicated beyond  any  system  of  government  on  historical  record. 
On  one  side  was  arrayed  the  veneration  for  a  pile  which,  after 
ages  of  ^duration,  had  withstood  convulsions  imder  which  neigh- 
bouring edifices  had  crumbled  to  their  base.  On  the  other,  the 
sense  (n  unendurable  ills  and  a  blind  instinct  striving  passion- 
atdy  for  their  removal,  but  without  any  precedent  on  which  to 
found  any  confident  conclusion.  It  is  difficult  for  those  of  us 
who  are  not  old  enough  to  remember  that  period,  to  form  any 
adequate  conception  of  the  intensitv  of  the  agitation  which  led 
to  the  Beform  BiU  of  1832,  and  the  mingled  suffering,  igno- 
rance, and  simplicity,  of  the  large  mass  of  the  people  who  engaged 
in  diat  agitation  so  fervently.  A  London  meeting  on  Primrose 
Hill  in  the  present  day  is  a  matter  of  some  importance  and 
respectability.  If  sneered  at  by  ibes,  it  is  simply  noted  by  friends. 
But  there  is  something  touching  and  idyUic,  something  which 
lifts  the  curtain  of  another  age  and  introduces  us  into  a  different 
period,  when  we  read  of  the  colliers  of  Bilston,  who  travelled 
to  London  with  two  cartloads  of  coal  to  ask  the  Begent  to  cure 
all  their  distress,  or  of  the  intended  pilgrimage  of  the  blanketeers 
in  1817,  who,  each  with  his  blanket,  was  to  have  walked  up  to 
London,  and  to  have  asked  for  Beform  as  the  great  remedy  for 
his  own  wretchedness  and  all  the  evils  of  his  country.  Still 
imore  cofious  is  it  to  read  of  the  anger  and  alarm  awakened  in 
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the  upper  classes  by  these  innocent  proceedings,  of  the  sospen- 
sion  of  the  Habeas  Corpus,  and  the  imprisonment  of  the  leaders. 
But  the  feelings  of  the  people  ran  mgher.    At  Blackburn,  in 
1819,  a  female  Keform  Society  issued  circulars,  calling  upon 
the  wives  and  daughters  of  the  workmen  to  help  to  instil  into 
the  minds  of  the  rising  generation  a  'deep-rooted  hatred  of  our 
tyrannical  rulers,'  while  on  their  side  the  Government,  instead 
of  inquiring  into  the  causes  of  the  disaffection,  called  upon  the 
yeomanry  of  the  *  disturbed  counties'  to  hold  themselves  in  readi- 
ness to  put  down  disaffection  by  the  swOrd.     At  Birmingham,  a 
meeting  of  15,000  men  elected  'two  legislatorial  attomies  and 
'  representatives  of  Birmingham,'  one  of  whom.  Sir  Charles 
Wolseley,  was  forthwith  arrested  by  the  Government.    At  Man- 
chester, a  monster  meeting  of  80,000  people,  peaceabljr  assembled 
from  all  the  neighbouring  towns,  was  brutally,  and  without  pro- 
vocation, attacked  by  the  yeomanry,  who  wantonly  sabred  some 
three  or  four  hundred  persons,  outrages  followed  up  by  enactments 
directing  the  seizure  of  arms,  the  suppression  of  arilling,  and  the 
punishment  of  seditious  libels.     These  repressive  measures  were 
followed  by  a  lull  of  something  like  ten  years,  the  circum- 
stances of  which  cannot  be  too  maturely  studied  by  the  modem 
opponents  of  Reform.     The  Gt)vemment  had  been  victorious,  the 
people  had  seemingly  acquiesced  in  their  defeat,  their  defenders 
in  the  House  were  few,  and  the  name  of  Reform  had  become 
so  odious  to  the    immense   majority  of   members,   that  any 
further   struggle   appeared  visionary  and  impracticable.      It 
might  well  have  been  thought  on  any  superficial  survey  that 
the  question  was  finally  set  at  rest.     But  it  was  characteristic 
of  the  political  wisdom  of  the  great  body  of  the  English  people, 
that  while  they  retreated  from  their  ends  under  the  shghtest 
pressure  of  the  law,  opinion  was  slowly  but  irresistibly  maturing 
the  change  of  the  law  itself.     We  shall  not  here  enter  into  the 
detail  of  the  parliamentary  events  between  1819  and  the  eve  of 
the  great  Reform  Bill.    No  doubt  the  oppressive  legislation  in 
favour  of  the  landed  interest  which  followed   the  great  wars 
with  Napoleon,  no  doubt  the  Catholic  agitation  and  Emancipation, 
the  election  of  Daniel  O'Connell,  the  accession  of  William  iV.  and 
the  French  Revolution  of  1830 — all  worked  together  in  favour 
of  the  cause  of  Reform  in  Parliament.    But  the  point  to  observe 
is,  how  the  latent  popular  instinct  in  favour  of  Reform  ultimately 
moulded  these  events  and  each  separate  parliamentary  combina- 
tion to  its  own  ends,  absorbing  every  separate  stream  into  its 
own  hidden  channel,  until  the  fiill  flood  broke  above  ground 
and  carried  everything  before  it.    The  com  laws  were  oppressive, 
and  people  cried  for  Reform.    The  introduction  of  machinery 
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was  odious  to  the  masses.  They  broke  the  machinery,  and 
asked  for  Reform.  The  Orange  Tory  party  hated  Catholic 
Emancipation,  ,and  their  champion,  Lord  Blandford,  embodied 
their  hatred  in  repeated  demands  for  Reform.  The  election  of 
Mr.  O'Connell  led  to  the  disfranchisement  of  the  Irish  forty 
shilling  freeholders  who  had  elected  him.  But  Mr.  O'Connell, 
elected,  asked  leave  to  bring  in  a  Reform  Bill,  embracing  triennial 
parliaments,  uniyersal  sufirage,  and  the  ballot.  In  the  mean- 
time the  people  had  suffered  cruelly.  Agricultural  labourers 
were  found  starved  to  death,  while  landlords  dropped  their  rents 
in  vain,  and  clergymen  in  vain  abated  their  tithes.  Through 
twenty-six  counties,  night  after  night  the  sky  was  a-blaze  with 
stacks  on  fire,  while  the  peasantry,  in  the  irony  of  their  despair, 
cut  the  hose  of  the  fire-engines,  and  resisted  the  firemen.  Far- 
mers were  frightened  out  of  their  wits,  agitators  were  violent, . 
Conservatives  reckless,  calmer  politicians  were  awe-struck  and 
peiplexed,  judges  published  stories  of  mysterious  foreigners, 
with  whom  our  prisons  were  supposed  to  be  filled,  and  peers 
wrote  letters  to  substantiate  the  legends  set  afloat  and  beheved 
in  by  an  Eldon. 

If  fr^m  the  agitation  out  of  doors  we  turn  to  the  arguments 
employed  inside  the  House,  we  find  raging  round  the  calmer 
sense  of  the  great  leaders,  the  same  intensity  of  feeling,  the 
same  passionate  appeals  to  everything  relevant  or  irrelevant 
that  could  be  dragged  into  the  service  of  one  side  or  the  other, 
and  the  same  heaping  up  of  sense  and  nonsense,  fallacies  and 
truths,  peculiar  to  every  large  assembly  in  times  of  great 
political  agitation.  Much  has  been  said  of  late  respecting  the 
coldness  and  want  of  sympathy,  the  narrowness  and  even  nard- 
ness  of  Earl  Russell.  And,  no  doubt,  we  are  apt  to  forget  that 
Earl  Russell  has  passed  through  many  vicissitudes.  But  in  the 
midst  of  the  extraordinary  heat  of  the  Reform  period,  the 
attitude  and  the  language  of  Lord  John  Russell  were  singularly 
striking.  The  iced  and  self-contnined  but  not  by  any  means 
arrogant  brevity  of  his  demonstration  in  a  house  breathless  with 
excitement,  and  the  curt,  quiet,  and  condensed  but  marvellous 
transparency  of  his  exposition,  offer  an  artistic  and  rhetorical 
contrast  to  the  temper  of  his  audience  not  below  the  most  studied 
and  splendid  efforts  of  the  greatest  orators.  His  introductory 
speech  on  the  celebrated  1st  of  March,  1831,  contains  so  many 
curious  points  of  interest  in  relation  to  his  last  Reform  Bill,  now 
before  the  country,  that  we  cannot  forbear  quoting  from  it.  The 
House  was  so  crowded,  that  somebody  got  up  to  ask  if  a  member 
had  a  right  to  the  seat  he  had  labelled  with  his  name.  To  which 
the  Speaker  answered,  that  he  had  that  right  by  courtesy,  pro- 
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Tided  he  oame  to  prayers,  but  took  the  opportimitjr  to  hint 
the  sarcasm,  that  members  who  were  so  very  aoxions  to  hear  the 
debate  might  as  well  hare  kept  their  seats.  The  confusion  had 
been  intense.  The  lobbies  and  staircases  were  crowded.  The 
doors  by  which  the  public  were  admitted  were  not  opened, 
owing  to  the  pressure  of  business,  until  nearly  five  o'clock.  The 
violence  of  the  struggle  to  gain  admission  was  so  great  that  the 
Speaker  had  threatened  to  order  the  galleries  to  be  cleared* 
Lord  J.  Bussell,  then  Paymaster  of  the  Forces,  entered  the 
House  on  the  stroke  of  six,  and  was  received  with  a  burst  ot 
prolonged  cheering.  After  explaining  the  part  which  he  had 
taken  in  the  preparation  of  the  Bill,  answering  those  who  asked 

*  whether  he  could  pretend  to  satisfy  the  public  mind  without 
'  endangering  the  settled  institutions  of  the  country  ?'  He 
said : — *  Sir, — ^We  are  of  opinion  that  to  attempt  to  satisfy  the 

*  public  mind  will  not  endanger  the  settled  institutions  of  the 

*  country ;  but  not  to  satisfy  that,  will  endanger  them.  We 
^  are  of  opinion  that  these  institutions,  resting  as  they  have  ever 
^  done  on  the  confidence  and  love  of  Englishmen,  must  continue 

*  to  rest  on  the  same  foundation.  .  .  .  We  wish  to  place  ourselves 

*  between  the  two  hostile  parties,  and  fix  ourselves  on  what  is,  I 
'  hope,  firm  and  steadfast  ground,  between  the  abuses  we  wish 

*  to  amend,  and  the  convulsions  we  hope  to  avert.'  He  then 
stated  concisely  the  arguments  in  favour  of  Reform,  looked  at  as 
a  question  of  right,  as  a  question  of  reason,  and  as  a  question 
of  policy  and  expediency.     Treating  of  right,  '  The  ancient 

*  constitution  of  your  country  declares  that  no  man  should  be 
'  taxed  for  the  support  of  the  State,  who  has  not  consented,  by 
'  himself  or  his  representative,  to  the  imposition  of  these  taxes. 

*  The  well-known  statute — de  taliagio  nan  concedendo — repeats 
'  the  same  language,  and  although  some  historical  doubts  have 
^  been  thrown  upon  it,  its  legal  meaning  has  never  been  dis- 
'  puted.  It  included  '^  all  the  freemen  of  the  land,"  and  pro- 
^  vided  that  each  county  should  send  to  the  Oommons  of  the 
^  realm  two  knights,  each  city  two  burgesses,  and  each  borough 

*  two  members.  Thus,  no  doubt,  at  that  early  period,  the  House 
'  of  Gconmons  did  represent  the  people  of  England.  No  man  of 
'  common  sense  pretends  that  this  Assembly  now  r^resents  the 
'commonalty  or  people  of  England.  If  it  be  a  question  of 
'  right,  therefore,  right  is  in  favour  of  Beform.'  The  passage 
which  follows  is  almost  classical  for  simplicity  and  beauty. 
'  Let  us  now  look  at  the  question  as  one  of  reason.  Allow 
'  me  to  imagine,  for  a  moment,  a  stranger  from  some  distant 
'  country,  who  should  arrive  in  England  to  examine  our  insti- 
'  tutiona    All  the  information  he  had  collected  would  have  UAd 
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him  that  this  countrj  was  singular  for  the  degree  which  it  had 
attained  in  wealth,  in  science,  and  in  ciyilization.  He  wonld 
have  learned  that  in  no  country  have  the  arte  of  life  been 
carried  farther,  nowhere  the  inventions  of  mechanical  skill 
been  rendered  more  conducive  to  the  comfort  and  prosperity 
of  mankind.  He  would  have  made  himself  acquainted  witn 
all  its  fame  in  history,  and,  above  all,  he  would  have  been  told 
that  the  proudest  boast  of  this  celebrated  country  was  its 
political  freedom.  If,  in  addition  to  this,  he  had  heard  that 
once  in  six  years  this  country,  so  wise,  so  renowned,  so  free, 
chose  its  representatives  to  sit  in  the  great  council  where  all  the 
ministerial  affairs  were  discussed  and  determined,  he  would 
not  be  a  little  curious  to  see  the  process  by  which  so  important 
and  solemn  an  operation  was  effected.  What  then  would  be 
his  surprise  if  he  were  taken  by  his  guide  whom  he  had  asked 
to  conduct  him  to  one  of  the  places  of  election,  to  a  green 
mound,  and  told  that  this  green  mound  sent  two  members  to 
Parliament,  or  to  be  taken  to  a  stone  wall  with  three  niches  in 
it,  and  told  that  these  three  niches  sent  two  members  to 
Parliament,  or  if  he  were  shown  a  green  park  with  many  signs 
of  flourishing  vegetable  life,  but  none  of  human  habitation, 
and  told  that  this  green  park  sent  two  members  to  Parliament ! 
But  his  surprise  would  increase  to  astonishment  if  he  were 
carried  into  the  north  of  England,  where  he  would  see  large 
flourishing  towns,  full  of  trade  activity,  containing  vast  maga- 
zines of  wealth  and  manufactures,  and  were  told  that  these 
places  had  no  representatives  in  the  Assembly,  which  was  said 
to  represent  the 'people.  Suppose  him  alter  all — ^for  I  will  not 
disguise  any  part  of  the  case — suppose  him  to  ask  for  a 
specimen  of  popular  election,  and  to  be  carried  for  that  purpose 
to  Liverpool,  his  surprise  would  be  turned  into  disgust  at  the 
gross  venality  and  corruption  which  he  would  find  to  pervade 
the  electors.  After  seeing  all  this  would  he  not  wonder  that 
a  nation  which  had  made  such  progress  in  every  kind  of  know- 
ledge, and  which  valued  itself  for  its  freedom,  should  permit 
80  absurd  and  defective  a  system  of  representation  any  longer 
to  prevail  ?  But  whenever  arguments  of  this  kind  have  been 
urged,  it  has  been  replied,  and  Mr.  Canning  placed  his  oppo- 
sition to  Reform  on  this  ground  :  "  We  agree  that  the  House 
of  Commons  is  not  in  fact  sent  here  by  the  people ;  we  agree 
that  in  point  of  reason  the  system  by  which  it  is  sent  is  full  of 
anomaly  and  absurdity ;  but  Government  is  a  matter  of  ex- 
perience, and  so  long  as  the  people  are  satisfied  with  the  actual 
working  of  the  House  of  Commons,  it  would  be  imwise  to 
embark  in  theoretical  changes.''     Of  this  argument  I  ccmfess 
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^  I  always  felt  the  weight,  and  so  long  as  the  people  did  not 
'  answer  the  appeals  of  the  friends  of  Reform^  it  was  indeed  an 

*  argument  not  to  be  resisted.    But  what  is  the  case  at  this 

*  moment  P    The  whole  people  call  loudly  for  Reform.*    That 

*  confidence,  whatever  it  was,  which  formerly  existed  in  the 
'  constitution  of  this  House,  exists  no  longer ;  it  is  completely  at 

*  an  end.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  particular  acts  of 
'  the  House  of  Commons,  I  repeat  that  the  confidence  of  the 
'  country  in  the  construction  and  constitution  of  the  House  of 

*  Commons  is  gone,  and  gone  for  ever.  I  would  say  more — I 
'  would  say  that  it  would  be  easier  to  transfer  the  flourishing 
'  manufactories  of  Leeds  and  Manchester  to  Gratton  and  Old 
'  Sarum  than  to  re-establish  the  confidence  and  sympathy 
'  between  this  House  and  those  whom  it  calls  its  constituents. 
^  I  end  this  argument,  therefore,  by  saying  that  if  the  question 
'  be  one  of  right,  right  is  in  favour  of  Reform ;  if  it  be  a  question 

*  of  reason,  reason  is  in  favour  of  Reform ;  if  it  be  a  question  of 

*  policy  and  expediency,  policy  and  expediency  speak  loudly  for 
'  Reform.' 

Lord  John  Russell  proceeded  to  unfold  the  Government  mea- 
sure into  which  we  need  not  follow  him,  but  it  is  curious  in  the 
course  of  his  argument,  to  find  him  quoting  Sir  Robert  Peel's 
aphorism,  that  ^  the  franchise  is  a  trust,'  (and  could  therefore  be 
taken  away,)  a  doctrine  which  has  played  such  a  part  in  the 
late  discussions.  Then  we  find  that  at  first  in  their  difiBculty  to 
discover  on  what  principle  the  franchise  should.be  bestowed,  the 
framers  of  the  Reform  Bill  at  one  time  bethought  themselves 
of  adopting  the  qualification  of  juries,  which  cropped  up  again 
the  other  day,  but  abandoned  it  as  too  large  and  exclusive. 
Having  gone  through  all  the  details  of  the  Bill,  he  wound  up 
by  answering  the  various  objections  in  detail. 

'  Our  opponents  say  our  ancestors  gave  old  Sarum  representa- 

*  tives,  and  therefore  we  should  give  Old  Sarum  representatives. 
'  We  say  our  ancestors  gave  Old  Sarum  representatives  because 

*  it  teas  a  large  town ;  therefore  we  give  representatives  to  Man* 
'  Chester  which  is  a  large  town.  I  think  we  are  acting  more  as 
'  our  ancestors  would  have  acted,  by  letting  in  representatives 
'  for  our  great  commercial  and  manufacturing  towns  than  by 
'  excluding  such  representatives.     I  may  be  told  that  the  pro- 

*  posed  reform  is  contrary  to  the  principle  of  Parliament  as 

*  It  is  said,  that  the  absence  of  the  same  agitation  now,  is  an  amunent 
against  Beform.  The  answer  is  that  owing  to  the  snooess  of  me  first 
Befoim  Bill,  the  question  of  Befoim  has  necessarily  become  a  question 
more  of  reason  thsm  of  passion.  In  proportion  to  the  spirit  of  the  times, 
the  demand  for  Befoim  now  is  probably  as  earnest  as  it  was  in  1832. 
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settled  at  the  tune  of  the  Bevolntion,  and  Mr.  Burke  may  be 
quoted  in  sapport  of  the  proposition  that  as  the  same  places 
continue  to  send  representatives,  the  principle  of  the  constitu* 
tion  must  be  the  same.   Bat  whilst  I  acknowledge  Mr.  Burke's 
transcendent  abilities  and  unequalled  powers  of  reasoning,  I 
cannot  approve  of  his  mode  of  arguing  this  question.     He 
might  as  well  have  held  that  the  principles  of  the  Roman 
empire  in  the  time  of  Augustus  were  the  .same  as  the  principles 
of  the  Roman  republic  in  the  days  of  the  first  Brutus,  as  to 
say  that  because  Old  Sarum,  from  its  size  and  importance  in  the 
time  of  Edward  lU.,  sent  representatives  to  Parliament  it 
should  continue  to  send  those  representatives^  or  else  we  should 
no  longer  follow  up  the  principle  of  our  ancestors  in  forming 
the  constitution  of  this  House.     It  has  been  asserted  also  if  a 
reform  were  to  be  effected,  that  many  men  of  great  talents, 
who  now  get  into  this  House  for  close  boroughs  would  not  be 
able  to  procure  seats.     I  have  never  entertained  any  appre- 
hensions of  the  sort,  for  I  believe  that  no  reform  that  can  be 
introduced  will  have  the  effect  of  preventing  wealth,  probity, 
learning  and  wit  firom  having  their  proper  influence  upon 
elections.    My  learned  and  honourable  friend  near  me,  nis 
Majesty's  Attorney  General,  is  an  illustrious  instance  that  in 
large  and  populous  boroughs  lawyers  of  eminence  and  gen- 
tlemen of  great  talents  and  public  spirit  will  be  spontaneously 
chosen.     It  may  be  said  too,  that  once  great  and  injurious 
effect  of  the  measures  I  propose,  will  be  to  destroy  the  power 
and  privileges  of  the  aristocracy.     This  I  deny.     I  utterly 
deny  that  this  plan  can  have  any  such  effect.     Wherever  the 
aristocracy  reside,  receiving  large  incomes,  performing  impor- 
tant duties,  relieving  the  poor  by  charity,  and  evincing  private 
worth  and  public  virtue,  it  is  not  in  human  nature  that  they 
should  not  possess  a  great  influence  upon  public  opinion,  and 
have  an  equal  weight  in  electing  persons  to  serve  their  country 
in  Parliament.     Though  such  persons  may  not  have  the  direct 
nomination  of  members  under  this  Bill,  1  contend  that  they 
will  have  as  much  influence  as  they  ought  to  have.    But  if  by 
aristocracy  those  persons  are  meant  who  do  not  live  among 
the  people,  who  know  nothing  of  the  people,  and  who  care 
nothing  for  them,  who  seek  honours  without  merit,  places 
without  duty,  and  pensions  without  service,  for  such  an  aris- 
tocracy I  have  no  sympathy;   and  I  think  the  sooner  its 
influence  is  carried  away  with  the  corruption  on  which  it  has 
thriven,  the  better  for  the  country  in  which  it  has  repressed 
so  long  every  wholesome  and  invigorating  influence.  Language 
has  b^n  held  on  this  subjecti  much  I  hope  will  not  be  heard 
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*•  in  future.  A  call  has  been  made  upon  tlie  aristocracy — all 
^  who  are  connected  with  it  have  been  summoned  to  miake  a 
^  stand  against  the  people.  Some  persons  have  even  ventured 
^  to  say,  that  they,  by  their  numerical  strength,  could  put  down 
'  what  they  call  sedition.*  But  the  question  at  issue  does  not 
'  respect  the  putting  down  of  sedition.  The  real  question  is, 
'  whether,  without  some  large  measure  of  Beform,  the  business  of 
'  the  country  can  be  carried  on  with  the  confidence  and  support 
'  of  the  people  P  I  shall  not  ask  whether  you  can  resist  Beform, 
^  but  I  say  that  it  has  become  a  question  whether  or  not  the 
^  constitution  would  perish  if  Beform  be  deferred.    This  House, 

*  in  its  imreformad  state,  has  nothing  to  look  to  but  the  S3rm- 

*  pathy,   confidence,   and  support  of  the  nation.      If  it  now 

*  refuses  Beform,  that  sympathy  will  be  withheld — ^that  support 
'  will  be  denied.  I  ask  you,  then,  whether,  when  his  Majestjr's 
'  ^Ministers  are  convinced  that  Beform  is  necessary,  and  when 
^  they  have  the  approbation  of  their  gracious  Sovereign  for 
'  bringing  this  proposition  before  the  House ;  when  they  declare 

*  that  Beform  is  indispensable ;  when  multitudes  of  petitions 
^  pour  upon  your  table,  and  mjrriads  of  voices  out  of  doors 
^  put  forth  a  just  request  for  Beform— will  this  House  say,  ^' We 
^  are  judges  of  our  own  honesty,  we  despise  the  advice  of  the 
^  Crown,  and  the  demands  of  the  people,  whom  we  profess  to 

*  represent  ?"  Will  this  House  say,  **  We  will  keep  our  power, 
^  keep  it  how  we  may  i  we  regard  not  the  petitions  of  the  people, 

*  and  are  ready  to  abide  by  aU  the  consequences  of  our  refusal  P*' 

*  I  appeal  Sir,  in  my  turn,  to  the  aristocracy.   The  gentlemen  of 

*  This  is  an  extremely  curioiu  passage  read  in  the  light  of  subseqaent 
events.  No  doubt  the  Duke  of  Wellington  thought  a  little  grape- 
shot  would  do  more  good  than  all  the  Eeform  in  the  woiid.  But  it  is 
important  to  note,  what  too  many  politicians  are  in  the  habit  of  for- 
getting—that  in  this  country  the  centre  of  resistance  is  above  and  not 
Below  the  line  of  numbers,  and  that,  too,  pwing  to  the  relative  balance 
of  wealth,  numbers  and  traditionary  influence,  apart  from  legislative 
enactments.  The  Chartist  riots  of  1848  proved,  what  any  man  looking 
about  him  with  his  eyes  open  needs  no  proof  to  see,  that  if  it  came 
to  a  struggle  en  masse  between  work  below  and  wealth  above,  wealth 
would  carry  the  day.  A  Jacquerie  in  England,  so  long  as  the  middle 
class  is  satisfied  and  convinced,  is  an  impossibility.  Men  who  hold 
up  the  fear  of  revolution  in  this  country  to  our  eyes  sacrifice  their  repu- 
tation for  insight  into  their  own  institutions.  In  the  days  of  the 
Beform  Bill  our  fathers  had  not  the  same  experience,  and  Lord  John 
Bussell's  words  were  all  the  nobler  for  their  political  faith  and  elevation. 
In  t^e  present  day  the  cry  of  revplution  and  democracy  is  a  mere 
tactical  feint,  unworthy  of  uie  attention  or  real  politicians.  The  con- 
ditions of  the  problem  are  changed.  We  have  not  now  to  ffnard  against 
democracy  or  revolution.  We  have  to  consult  poUtical  justice  to  all 
partiesi  and  political  justice  alone. 
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'  England  have  never  been  found  wanting  in  ^ny  nfeat  onsis. 
^  When  the  coontry  was  engaged  in  war  against  the  national 
'  enemy — when  its  honour  and  security  were  assailed — they 
'  were  ever  foremost.  When  burdens  were  to  be  borne,  they 
^  were  ever  as  ready  to  bear  their  share  as  any  other  clato  of  the 

*  community.     I  ask  them  now,  when  a  great  sacrifice  is  to  be 

*  made,  to  show  their  generosity — to  convince  the  people  of  their 

*  public  spirit — and  to  identity  themselves  for  the  future  with 

*  the  people.     IJpon  the  gentlemen  of  England  then,  I  call.     I 

*  ask  them  to  come  forward,  and,  by  their  conduct  on  this  occa- 

*  sion  to  give  security  to  the  Throne,  stability  to  Parliament 

*  and  the  Constitution,  and  strength  and  peace  to  the  country.' 
A  noble  appe^  which  he  concluded  by  words  which  stand  in  a 
fine  contrast  of  generous  sagacity  with  the  hard  and  brilliant 
selfishness  of  Mr.  Lowe's  political  creed  on  Reform.  *We 
^  have  a  right  to  be  believed^  when  we  assert  that  it  is  not  for 

*  any  sinister  end  of  our  own  we  bring  forward  the  present 

*  measure,  but  because  we  are  interested  in  the  future  welfare  of 

*  this  country,  which  welfare  we  conceive  to  be  best  consulted 
'  by  the  adoption  of  a  timely  and  an  e£Eective  Reform — ^because 

*  we  think,  that,  by  such  a  course  alone  we  shall  be  enabled  to 
^  give  permanency  to  that  constitution  which  has  been  so  long 

*  the  admiration  of  nations,  on  account  of  its  popular  spirit,  but 
^  which  cannot  exist  much  longer,  unless  strengthened  by  an 
'  additional  infusion  of  popular  spirit,  commensurate  with  the 
'  progress  of  knowledge  and  the  increased  intelligence  of  the 

*  age.  To  establish  the  constitution  on  a  firm  basis,  you  must 
'  show  that  you  are  determined  not  to  be  the  representatives  of 
'  a  small  class,  or  of  a  particular  interest ;  but  to  form  a  body 

*  who,  representing  the  people,  springing  from  the  people,  and 
'  sympathising  with  the  people,  can  fairly  call  on  the  people  to 
'  support  the  future  burdens  of  the  country,  and  to  struggle 

*  with  the  future  difficulties  which  it  may  have  to  encounter ; 

*  confident  that  those  who  call  upon  them  are  ready  to  join  them 
^  heart  and  hand  :  and  are  only  looking,  like  themselves,  to  the 
^  glory  and  welfare  of  England.'  This  is  a  long  quotation. 
But  its  bearing  upon  the  subject  of  the  day  is  close  enough  to 
serve  as  an  apology. 

*  Lord  John  Bussell  had  just  appealed  to  the  firmness  with  which  '  a 
'  system  of  agitation,  which  had  commenced  in  the  sister  kingdom/  had 
been  put  down  by  the  Ministers,  as  a  proof  of  their  disinterestedness. 
The  pa^rallel  between  the  circumstances  he  alludes  to  a*  haying  preceded 
the  Iteform  Bill  and  the  suppression  of  Fenianism)  is  cunous.  A  still 
more  carious  parallel  will  he  found  by  those  who  care  for  such  coin- 
cidencesi  between  the  appearance  of  the  cholera  at  that  time  and  the 
pvsssiit  oattls  plague. 
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Sir  Robert  IngUs'  Bpeeoh,  which  followed  aflter  Lord  Russell's 
motion  had  been  seconded^  contains  the  undiluted  creed  of  the  anti- 
reformers  which  in  more  modern  debates  have  only  been  diluted 
and  re-adapted  to  the  newer  state  of  things.  *  He  approached 
'  the  discussion  of  this  question  with  a  sensation  of  awe  at  the 

*  contemplation  of  an  abyss/  *  The  House  was  called  upon  to 
'  declare  that  it  is  incompetent  to  the  just  discharge  of  its  func- 
'  tions/  '  His  Majesty's  advisers  for  the  first  time  in  nearly 
'  fifty  years,  were  pledging  themselves  and  trying  to  pledge  the 
^  king  to  the  doctrme  '^  that  the  House  of  Commons  is  unworthy 

*  of  the  confidence  of  the  people/'  '  Those  who  talked  of  the 
'people  demanding  their  rights  were   using  threats  at    the 

*  House.'  *  Their  deliberative  character  was  going  to  be  anni- 
'hilated.'  ^He  denied  the  fact  that  the  people  of  England 
*did  demand  reform.'  'The  year  1831  was  just  like  former 
'  years,  and  the  people  cared  no  more  in  1831  for  Reform  than 

*  in  1731.'  He  quoted  Burke  in  1770  to  show  that  the  picture 
of  distress  was  just  as  black  then  as  in  1831.  '  Tet,  by  Gt>d^s 
'  blessing,  we  survived  the  crisis.'  (It  is  wonderful  how  a  com- 
fortable squire  will  bless  God  that  the  wretched  are  wretched 
still,  as  they  have  been  even  heretofore,  he  and  his  family 
having  been  comfortable  for  a  whole  pride  of  generations.)     '  A 

*  Reform  Bill  in  1782  was  introduced,  and  they  were  told  they 

*  would  be  ruined  if  they  did  not  pass  it.'     *  They  resisted  the 

*  cry,  and  (by  God's  blessing  again)  they  were  safe.'  '  Look  at 
'  1792 ;  look  at  1819,   the  Manchester  riots  and  the  London 

*  Press ;  look  at  1823,  and  you  had  instances  enough  to  show 
'  that  clamour  could  be  silenced  without  concession,^  '  The  distress 
'  was  not  general,  the  agitation  not  spontaneous.'    *  The  number 

*  of  the  petitions  was  small  compared  with  that  on  the  occasion 
'  of  the  Catholic  emancipation.'     *  Petitions  for  change  should 

*  not  be  treated  with  the  same  respect  as  petitions  for  the  conser- 
'  mtion  of  the  blessings  they  enjoy*  (!)  'This  House  was  not  to 
'  be  a  collection  of  Deputies,  as  in  Holland.'  [Lege,  America, 
Australia.]  '  Our  constitution  is  not  the  work  of  a  code-maker 
'  — not  a  building  but  a  tree.'     '  Who  could  prove  that  Old 

*  Sarum  or  Gatton  were  ever  bigger  than  they  are  P'  *  It  was  a 
^question  of  communities  not  of  numbers.'  'Population  had 
'never  been  a  constitutional  test  of  representation.'  'This 
'  measure  was  founded  on  a  rash  and  untried  theory y  a  vain  and 

*  unsubstantial  speculation,*     'It  was  founded  on  no  precedent.' 

'  Many  boroughs  had  been  small  towns  from  the  beginning.' . 
'  No  town  could  have  been  a  big  town  that  never  had  a  market.' 
'  Old  Sarum  was  a  green  mound !     What  then  P    It  was  always 
'  for  representative  purposes  a  green  mound.'     '  Such  a  place 
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*  proved  that  the  intention  of  the  constitution  was  that  certain 

*  great  families  should  be  represented/* 

*  The  object  of  the  Bill  was  revolution :  revolution  overtum- 

*  ing  at  once  the  existing  influences  of  property  and  of  rank, 
'  leading  ultimately  to  the  destruction  of  the  other  orders  of  the 

*  State/  *The  constitution  of  England  was  fixed  at  the  Re- 
'  volution,  and  at  the  Revolution  only.'     *At  any  rate,'  and 

*  here  we  quote  verbatim  words  which  recal  Mr.  Lowe's  splendid 
'vaticinations,  'at  any  rate,  and  in  the  first  instance,  as  the 
'  noble  lord  will  himself  admit,  his  measure  completely  over- 
'  turns  that  system  of  representation  under  which,  whatever 
'  may  be  its  faults  in  the  eye  of  theory,  this  country  has  prac- 
'tically  enjoyed  blessings  above  those  of  any  other  nation; 
'that  system,   imder  which  those    walls    have   received,   for 

*  successive  generations,  bodies  of  men,  who,  whether  elected 
'with  more  or  less  of  the  influence  of  the  crown,  of  the 
'aristocracy,  or  of  the  people,  have  here  displayed  more 
'  integrity,  more  talent,  more  capacity  to  serve  tneir  country, 
'  and  more  zeal  to  serve  it,  than  have  ever  been  combined  m 
'  any  other  assembly,  in  any  other  country,  in  any  period  of 
'history.'  One  might  almost  fancy  oneself  listening  to  Mr. 
Lowe. 

We  appreciate  Mr.  Lowe's  talents  and  the  marvellous  bril* 
liancy  and  condensed  energy  of  his  oratory  too  sincerely ;  we 
admire  the  amazing  vigour  of  his  rhetorical  artillery  far  too 
cordially  to  do  him  the  injustice  of  comparing  him  for  one 
moment  with  the  somewhat  heavy  parts  of  Sir  Kobert  Inglis. 
But  if  we  put  genius  aside,  and  look  to  political  argumentation 
alone,  surely  tne  foundation  of  Mr.  Lowe's  chief  arguments, 
the  red  cloth  from  which  he  cuts  out  his  most  elaborate 
democratical  bugbears,  are  all  to  be  found  in  Sir  Robert  Inglis's 
speeches,  without  any  resort  to  Canning.  Mr.  Lowe  telL  us 
that  'we  are  about  to  barter  maxims  and  traditions,  that 
'  have  never  failed,  for  theories  and  doctrines  that  never  have 
'  been  tried.'  Such  an  assertion  is  one  of  those  splendi^  feats 
of  acrobatism  which  none  but  a  cool-headed  and  consummate 
artist  knows  how  to  play  over  the  heads  of  an  audience 
at  once  prejudiced  and  amazed,  but  spell-bound  and  enthusias- 
tic. 'Theories/ ^Doctrines,'  'never  tried!'  In  Mr.  Lowe's 
opinion,  it  would  seem  that  the  experience  of  the  last  thirty- 
four  years,  a  period  probably  equal  for  impetus  and  rapidity  of 

•  His  words  are  curioTis.  *  The  castle  remainedi  and  it  was  probably 
invested  with  the  elective  franchise,  in  order  that  the  holder  of  that  castle, 
the  Earl  qf  Salisbury  of  that  day,  might  place  his  Representatives  in  this 
House: 
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combination  to  any  three  hundred  years  recorded  in  hiatory, — 
is  not  the  experience  on  which  we  can  found  a  Befomi  Bill ! 
But,  moreover,  according  to  Mr.  Lowe,  we  should  consider  that 
1832  was  the  year  in  which  our  constitution,  which  is  a 
growth,  a  tree,  not  a  building,  (a  metaphor  we  cordially 
accept,  repudiating  the  corollaries  grafted  upon  it)  wad 
fixed.  It  was  fixed  in  1832,  since  which  time  everything  has 
worked  so  well,  that  it  would  be  madness  to  touch  the  machinery 
again.  But  according  to  Sir  Robert  Inglis,  this  glorious  growth 
was  *  fixed '  in  1688  at  our  glorious  Revolution.  What  in  the 
eyes  of  Sir  Robert  Inglis  were  the  glories  of  the  Revolution  of 
1688 — that  in  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Lowe  were  the  glories  of 
Reform  in  1832.  Mr.  Lowe  has  not  the  same  excuse  as 
Sir  Robert  Inglis.  Mr.  Gladstone  said  with  fine  discrimination 
that  the  Reformers  of  1832  are  not  to  be  judged  by  the  standard 
of  1866.  The  Reformers  of  1832  were  comparatively  without 
experience ;  the  Reformers  of  1866  have  the  direct  experi- 
ence of  one  full  third  of  a  century — years  full  of  European 
vicissitudes,  during  which  England  has  grown  more  and  more 
calm,  prosperous  and  strong.  In  a  speech,-  which  received  very 
much  less  attention  than  it  deserved.  Sir  Edward  Manniugham 
Buller  drew  a  most  pregnant  and  instructive  parallel  between 
the  prediction  of  the  great  Sir  Robert  Peel  before  the  Reform 
Bill  of  the  evils  which  would  probably  follow  its  enactment,  and 
the  actual  course  of  events.  Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  that  a  £10  fran- 
chise would,  he  feared,  throw  the  power  of  election  almost  entirely 
into  the  hands  of  that  class  which  must  necessarily  be  the  least 
competent  to  form  a  sound  opinion  on  political  questions.  These 
people,  he  said,  would  abolish  taxes  on  industry  and  the 
necessaries  of  life,  they  would  break  up  the  East  India  Com- 
pany's monopoly,  they  would  repeal  the  com  laws.  So  they 
did,  and  Sir  Robert  Peel,  to  his  immortal  honour,  helped  them 
to  do  it,  and  was  followed  to  a  premature  grave  by  the  blessings 
of  a  united  country.  But,  moreover,  they  would  vote  for 
triennial  parliaments  and  ballot.  They  have  almost  forgotten 
the  idea  of  triennial  parliaments,  and  the  ballot  is  not  in  greater 
favour  now  than  it  was  then.  Again,  Sir  Robert  Peel  feared 
that  they  would  require  the  abolition  of  the  traffic  in  the  flesh 
and  blood  of  the  negro,  and  under  the  wing  of  some  democratic 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  would  shake  the  credit  of  the 
country,  paralyze  commerce,  derange  industry,  and  imperil  the 
high  position  which  England  held  among  nations.  The  traffic 
in  the  flesh  and  blood  of  the  negro  has  been  abolished,  and  had 
the  wisdom  of  the  revolutionary  ten-pounders  been  followed  by 
the  aristocratic  politicians  of  the  Slave  States  of  America,  who, 
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until    the    secession^  were    politicaUy   supreme,  the    greatest 
calamity  in  history  would  haye  been  averted.     Our  credit  is 
more  astounding,  our  commerce  more  gigantic,  the  bases  of 
England's  position  more  deeply  settled,  than  they  ever  were, 
and  if  there  is  any  fear  lest  our  industry  should  be  deranged, 
it  is  that  by  the  exclusion  of  labour  from  its  proper  share  in 
the  representation  of  the  country,  class  hatreds  and  class  fallacies 
should  be  allowed  to  fester  and  rankle  in  the  dark,  instead  of 
being  dealt  with,  as  they  ought  to  be  dealt  with,  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  in  the  face  of  the  country.     The 
parallel,  recalled  by  Sir  £.  M.  Buller,  is  one  of  the  most  felicitous 
which  the  late  debates  have  disclosed.     He  might  have  clenched 
it  still  further  by  pointing  out,  that  the  constitutional  inno- 
vations which  Sir  Kobert  Peel  dreaded — triennial  parliaments, 
annual  parliaments,  universal  suffrage,  vote  by  ballot,  are  precisely 
those  results  which  the  Eeform  Bill  has  not  produced,  and  from 
which  we  are  receding ;  whereas,  those  changes  in  our  social 
condition  and  legislation  which  were  prophecied  as  desperate 
evils,  have  actually  turned  out  to  be  the  best  political  fruits  of 
the  Beform  Bill,  and  acknowledged  as  such  by  a  recalcitrant 
opposition.   Not  only  then  have  we  experience  of  the  effects  of  the 
extension  of  the  sufirage,  but  that  experience  points  in  the  most 
conclusive  way  to  the  expediency  of  extending  Beform.     To 
say  that  different  opinions  still  exist  as  to  the  best  Reform  Bill, 
to  say  that  of  the  different  parties  in  the  state,  each  wished 
to  extend  the  building  rather  in  their  own  direction,  to  say  that 
it  was  a  political  problem,  how  to  satisfy  all  parties — ^aU  this 
would  have  been  legitimate.     But  to  say  that  we  have  no  ex- 
perience, that  we  are  legislating  on  theory  in  the  dark,  is  a 
Eiece  of  recklessness  which  exceeds  even  the  traditional  reok- 
issness  of  Mr.  Lowe. 
But  recklessness  need  not  exclude  legerdemain.     It  was  a 
masterpiece  of  legerdemain  to  paint  sincere  and  moderate  re- 
formers as  visionaiT  theorists  and  mere  speculators,  while  the 
very  foundation  of  the  orator's  arguments,  as  was  said  in  the 
course  of  the  debate,  was  itself  a  hypothetical  theory,  namely, 
that  similar  institutions  in  dissimilar  countries  would  produce 
similar  results.     This  is  a  theory  false  on  the  face  of  it.     But 
it  involves  an  additional  fallacy  which  runs  through  all  Mr. 
Lowe's  late  speeches — a  fallacy  the  transparency  of  which  was 
only  masked  by  the  brilliancy  of  his  fireworks.     ^  The  British 
Constitution  is  unique,'  he  said,  *  it  is  like  nothing  else,  '  it  is 
^  fearfully  and  wonderfully  grown-^on't  speculate  about  any- 
'  thing  so  unlike  anything  else— don't  theorise,  above  all,  ^r 
'  God'ssake  do  not  touch  it,  for  nobody  knows  what  one  tondk 
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*  may  do/  And  in  the  same  breath,  Mr.  Lowe  drew  illustrations 
from  France,  from  America,  and  from  Australia,  to  prove  that 
if  you  lower  the  franchise  to  £7,  you  will  have— =-what  P  some 
extraordinary  complication,  some  incfdculable  combination, which 
no  man  can  foresee  P  No,  but  a  French,  American,  or  Australian 
democracy.  The  mountain  of  the  British  constitution  was  to  be 
dissolved  by  magic  at  a  touch,  and  nothing  remain  but  the  level 
plain  of  an  American  or  Australian  democracy.  We  admit  that 
the  British  Constitution  is  absolutely  unique.  But,  because  it  is 
imique,  it  is  not  to  be  judged  by  a  French,  an  American,  or  an 
Australian  standard.  The  records  of  our  own  legislation  are 
our  only  standard,  and  judged  by  this  standard  all  the  fallacies 
and  bugbears  of  democracy  and  book-theories  drawn  from 
other  coimtries  vanish  in  mid  air.  If  we  had  universal  suffi-age 
to-morrow,  we  should  not,  in  this  country,  have  a  democracy. 
The  character  of  the  British  nation  is  formed,  its  temper  settled, 
and  you  might  as  well  hope  to  change  the  brain  of  the  Chan- 
cellor on  the  woolsack  by  changing  the  colour  of  his  silk 
stockings  or  stuffing  his  woolsack  with  cotton  instead  of  wool, 
as  hope  to  change  me  general  temper  of  the  country  and  the 
traditional  tendency  of  our  institutions  by  any  extension  of  the 
suffrage  whatever. 

But  Mr.  Lowe  was  too  deft  a  tactician  not  to  know  how  to  turn 
the  prosperity  consequent  on  the  Reform  Bill  to  his  own  uses* 
'  What  more  would  you  have  P*  he  asks.  *  Who  but  madmen 
'  want  more  reform,  when  there  is  nothing  left  to  reform  P  Are 
'  you  not  rich,  are  you  not  prosperous,  are  you  not  ft^e,  are  not 
'  your  freedom,  your  prosperity,  your  riches,  greater  than  in  any 

*  other  country  in  the  world  P  -  Is  not  your  legislation  almost 

*  perfect,  and  have  you  any  abuses  left  to  speak  of  P    If  you 

*  have,  where  are  they,  show  them  to  me,  let  me  look  at  them, 
*and  if  you  have  not,  then  in  heaven's  name  have  you  not 
'  good  government,  and  is  not  good  government  the  ultimate 

*  end  of  any  system  of  government  whatever  P' 

This  argument  had  an  immense  effect  at  the  time  on  a  large 
miaority  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  throughout  the  coimtry. 
But  after  an  interval  of  reflection,  even  those  who  were  most 
fascinated  by  it,  began  to  see  that  under  a  representative  system 
it  is  not  possible  in  this  country  to  separate  the  idea  of  good 
government  from  that  of  free  representation.  Accordingly,  in  his 
last  and  greatest  speech,  Mr.  Lowe  changed  his  base  of  opera- 
tions again,  and  fell  back  upon  his  anti-democratic  line  of  argu- 
ment, combining  it  cleverly  with  the  cause  of  fr-eedom  against 
the  rule  of  numbers.  He  admitted  that  democracies  mi^t  be 
prosperous,  but  he  touched  a  deeper  string,  and  wound  up  with 
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Sritish  freedom.  His  wonderful  peroration,  so  selfishly  brilliant, 
is  likely  to  remain  a  classical  monument  in  our  literature.     '  To 

*  our  hands,'  he  said,  after  a  speech  almost  equally  marvellous, 

*  is  entrusted  the  noble  and  sacred  future,  free  ael/'gocernment 

*  all  over  the  world.*    We  are  about  to  exchange  certain  good 

*  for  more  than  doubtful  change — we  are  about  to  barter  ma^dms 

*  and  traditions  which  have  never  failed,  for  theories  and  doc- 

*  trines  which  have  never  succeeded.     Democracy  you  may  have 

*  at  any  time.     Night  and  day  the  gate  is  open  that  leads  to 

*  that  bare,  and  level  plain,  where  every  ant's  nest  is  a  mountain 

*  and  every  thistle  a  forest  tree.  But  a  Government  such  as  that 
'  of  England  is  the  work  of  no  himian  hand.     It  has  grown  up 

*  imperceptibly.     It  is  a  creation  of  centuries.    It  is  a  thing 

*  which  we  only  enjoy,  we  cannot  impart  to  other  countries,  and 

*  which  we  could  not  recover /or  ourselves.    Because  you  have  con- 

*  trived  to  be  at  once  dilatory  and  hasty  heretofore,  it  is  no 
'reason  for  pressing  forward  rashly  and  improvidently.  To 
'  precipitate  a  decision  even  in  the  case  of  a  single  human  life 
'  would  be  cruel.  It  is  more  than  cruel,  it  is  parricide  in  the 
'  case  of  a  constitution  which  is  the  life  and  soul  of  this  great 

*  nation.     If  it  is  to  perish — as  all  mortal  things  must  perish — 

*  give  it  at  any  rate  time  to  gather  its  robe  around  it,  that  it 
'  may  fall  witn  decency  and  deliberation.' 

*  To-morrow !    That  is  sudden. 
O,  spare  it !  spare  it.    It  ought  not  so  to  die  I' 

How,  if  *  we  alone  enjoy  free  self-government,  if  we  cannot 

*  impart  it,  and  could  not  recover  it  if  we  lost  it,'  how,  if  all  this 
is  true,  the  cause  of  such  freedom  all  over  the  world  is  bound  up 
with  its  fate  at  home,  we  cannot  quite  see.  But  let  us  waive 
that  point.  By  first  playing  upon  the  natural  prepossession  of 
ervery  assembly  in  favour  of  its  own  perfections,  and  then  with 
consummate  ability  embroidering  the  background,  so  skilfully 
laid,  with  democratic  horrors,  with  the  superadded  ridicule 
of  assumed  flesh-and-blood  arguments,  and  the  industriously 

Eraded  haste  and  immaturity  of  the  Government  Bill,  Mr. 
)we  had  contrived  to  catch  Parliament  in  its  most  secret  pre- 
possessions. The  enthusiasm  of  Conservatives  knew  no  bounds 
when  they  found  their  very  hearts  translated  in  the  unequalled 
language  of  an  ardent  and  reckless  liberal. 

•  '  All  over  the  world  !*  In  Australia,  in  America,  in  France,  there- 
fore? But  howP  Are  they  going  to  retrace  their  steps?  Are  they 
under  the  benign  influence  of  our  example,  about  to  reascend  from 
'  the  plain  in  which  every  ant's  nest  is  a  mountain  and  every  thistle  a 
forest  tree,'  to  those  regions  where  thistles  are  thistles  and  insects  are 
insects? 
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The  time  we  have  deyoted  to  Mr.  Lowe  will  not,  we  traet, 
be  thought  out  of  proportion  to  the  sensation  his  speeches 
have  created.  Nor  need  we  grudge  him  the  compliment  of 
admitting,  that  many  articles  might  be  written  if  we  were  to 
discuss  all  the  views  touched  upon  by  him  in  the  course  of  his 
already  famous  dissputations.  But,  for  practical  purposes,  the  really 
important  part  of  his  argument  may  be  reduced  under  two  heads : 
one,  the  celebrated  maxim  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  Quieta  non 
movere;  the  other,  that  good  government  is  the  sole  end  of  legis- 
lation. It  is  true  Mr.  Lowe  did  talk  of  the  sacred  cause  of  free 
self-government.  But  on  this  point  we  are  all  agreed.  And 
that  which  leads  Mr.  Lowe  to  abandon  his  party  on  the  best 
means  of  securing  that  sacred  cause  is,  in  fact,  the  difference 
between  us  on  the  other  two  points.      Mr.  Lowe  says,  *  Let 

*  well  alone.'     We  say,  *  Certainly.     Let  well  alone.     Provided 

*  it  be  well.'  But  is  it  well  P  So  long  as  pauperism  lies  like  a 
dark  shadow  across  the  country,  so  long  as  whole  sections  of  our 
working  classes  live  the  lives  of  animal  drudges,  with  animal 
instincts,  and  scarcely  the  mind  and  soul  of  human  beings,  so 
long  as  shoals  of  children  are  permitted  to  remain  without 
the  common  rudiments  of  morality  and  civilization,  so  lon^ 
it  in  not  well,  and  to  say  that  it  is  well,  is  cynical,  selfish,  and 
unstatesmanlike. 

If  we  are  told,  that  admitting  these  evils,  it  does  not  follow 
that  they  are  capable  of  cure,  but  if  capable  of  cure,  that  our 
present  Parliament,  constituted  as  it  is,  is  more  likely  to  remedy 
them  and  to  deal  paternally  with  "  the  oppressed"  than  the  Par- 
liament we  propose,  our  answer  is  twofold. 

We  answer,  first,  that  the  experience  of  the  legislation  which 
followed  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832  teaches  us,  if  it  teaches  any- 
thing, that  under  a  representative  system,  class  evils  must  be  dealt 
with  by  the  representatives  of  that  class.  True,  the  gentlemen 
of  England  have  always  been  very  patriotic ;  take  them  all  in 
all,  a  noble  race  of  men.  We  admit  it.  We  admit  it  cheerfully. 
But  that  did  not  prevent  this  noble  race  of  men  from  indulging 
in  class  legislation',  and  grinding  down  the  middle  classes  below 
ihem,  until  the  middle  classes  rebelled  much  to  their  own  benefit, 
and  quite  as  much  to  the  benefit  of  the  patriotic  gentry  and  no- 
bility themselves  whom  they  no  longer  permitted  to  oppress  them. 
How  emancipation  was  eventually  to  help  them,  nobody  at  the 
time  exactly  saw.  The  Conservatives  stoutly  denied  that  any- 
thing would  come  of  it  but  evil.  How  the  admission  of  the 
working  classes  into  Parliament  now,  is  eventually  to  remove  the 
evils  under  which  they  labour — evils  quite  as  grievous  in  pro- 
portion so  far  as  they  are  concerned,  quite  as  dangerous  so  far 
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M  those  above  them  are  concerned,  as  were  the  grievances  of 
the  middle  classes  and  the  danf^rs  threatening  the  aristocracy 
in  1832 — it  may  be  equally  difficult  to  see.  But  it  requires 
little  confidence  to  say,  that  we  in  our  generation  have  a  much 
clearer  idea,  in  the  main,  of  the  general  course  of  legislation 
required  to  raise  the  working  classes  out  of  the  mire  than  our 
fathers. had.  We  may  not  know  beforehand  what  will  be  the 
exact  steps  which  a  Reformed  Parliament  will  take.  Sir  Robert 
Peel  prophesied  the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws.  How  they  would 
be  repealed  he  probably  did  not  see.  But  this  we  take  to  be 
certain ;  in  order  that  the  working  classes  may  help  themselves 
now,  as  the  middle  classes  helped  themselves  then,  the  working 
classes  must  be  admitted  to  Parliament  now,  as  the  middle  classes 
were  admitted  to  Parliament  then — that  is  to  say,  in  sufficient 
force  to  carry  weight  and  authority  into  deliberation.  In  other 
words,  we  believe  that  a  Reformed  Parliament  in  which  the  true 
working  classes  will  have  an  authoritative  share,  will  legislate 
better  than  the  present  Parliament,  not  only  for  themselves,  but 
for  the  country  at  large.     And  this  is  our  first  answer. 

Our  second  answer  is :  if  the  present  Parliament  were  capable 
of  legislating  for  the  working  classes  as  it  ought,  which  we  deny, 
Buch  legislation  would  be  paternal  legislation,  not  representative 
legislation ;  and  the  first  postulate  of  English  legislation  is,  that 
to  be  good,  it  must  be  representative.  A  is  not  to  legislate  for 
B,  nor  B  for  A ;  but  A  and  B  together  are  to  legislate  for  A 
and  B  together.  Under  our  present  system,  A  and  B  together 
legislate  for  A  and  B  together.  But  they  legislate  for  C  into 
the  bargain.  Our  representation  is,  therefore,  defective,  and  our 
Gt)vernment,  whether  it  happens  to  legislate  wrong,  or  to  legis- 
late right,  is  not  and  cannot  be  good  government  in  the  repre- 
sentative sense,  exactly  in  proportion  as  it  is  paternal  and  not 
representative  government. 

If  it  is  objected,  that  the  plea  for  the  representation  of  the 
working  classes  points  to  one  inevitable  conclusion,  the  rule  of 
numbers,  and  the  ascendancy  of  one  class  over  all  others,  we 
deny  it  emphatically.  We  deny  that  the  introduction  of  Com- 
merce into  Parliament  has  annihilated  the  representation  of  Land. 
Even  now,  if  a  question  such  as  the  cattle  plague  arises  which 
happens  to  touch  the  landed  interests  collectively.  Land  can  ride 
across  Parliament  like  a  regiment  of  dragoons.  And  we  hold  it 
ridiculous,  if  Commerce  has  not  swamped  Land,  to  suppose  it  even 
within  the  bounds  of  possibility  that  Labour  should  ever  be  able 
to  swamp  both,  especially  in  a  country  where  the  roots  both  of 
commerce  and  of  the  landed  interest  have  grown  undisturbed  for 
centuries,  where  labour  is  dependent  upon  both,  and  where,  even 
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apart  from  any  laws  of  population  and  political  economy,  the 
thoughts,  sympathies  and  relations,  the  whole  traditionary- 
associations  of  the  different  classes,  are  intertwined  in  an  un- 
paralleled degpree.  A  couple  of  years  ago  a  liberal  organ  using 
the  language  we  now  do,  would  have  been  read  by  liberals  with 
surprise.  We  should  have  been  asked,  what  liberal  need  be 
told  such  truisms.  Mr.  Lowe  will  probably  be  remembered  in 
connection  with  reform  as  having  discussed,  not  the  merits  of  a 
possible  Reform  Bill,  but  as  having  called  upon  the  liberal  party 
to  which  he  belonged  to  re-open  the  whole  controversy  from  the 
beginning. 

jS^or  can  it  be  denied,  that  he  found  a  remarkablv  favourable 
opportunity  for  doing  so.  The  first  Reform  Bill  had  been 
carried  on  the  wings  of  passion,  and  the  result  had  been  so 
successful  that  henceforward  the  grounds  for  any  reform,  how- 
ever desirable,  were  certain  to  be  intellectual,  and  founded  in 
reason  rather  than  in  feeling.  But  intelle<2tual  grounds  for 
change  are  always  sure  to  be  weak  when  brought  to  bear  against 
the  retention  of  power.  Far  from  being  revolutionary,  the  ten 
pounder  when  admitted  into  the  constitution,  justified  the  adage, 
that  Englishmen  are  remarkable  for  slamming  the  door  of  a  room 
in  the  face  of  all  comers  as  soon  as  they  are  safely  inside  themselves. 
The  ten  pounder  is  as  superior  to  his  aristocratic  predecessor  in 
power  of  resistance  as  a  sand-bank  to  a  stone  wall.  To  sup- 
pose that  £7  would  be  more,  rather  than  less,  likely  to  part 
with  its  own  than  £10,  appears  to  us  a  very  strange  fallacy 
indeed.  The  result  has  been,  that  while  experience,  and  the 
lessons  of  experience,  were  strong  in  favour  of  extending  reform 
to  its  le^timate  conclusion,  the  desire  to  do  so  and  the  electoral 
apathy  m  the  matter  grew  fainter  and  fainter.  Again  we 
remind  our  opponents  that  by  '  legitimate  conclusion'  we  mean, 
not  the  ultimate  predominance  of  nimibers,  but  the  perfecting  of 
the  representation  of  the  country.  In  this,  it  is  impossible 
that  any  misunderstanding  can  exist  between  us.     We  uphold 

*  Representation,'  and  it  is   impossible  for  those  who  uphold 

*  Representation'  to  uphold  the  *  Rule  of  Numbers.*  If  any  one 
class  has  the  absolute  rule  over  all  others,  there  is  an  end  of 
representation.  To  accuse  us  of  defending  the  Rule  of  Numbers 
because  we  advocate  the  representative  daims  of  unrepresented 
labotir  is  to  repeat  a  time-worn  trick — a  trick,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, practis^  by  Mr.  Lowe  with  all  the  charms  of  absolute 
novelty. 

How  he  was  able  to  practise  the  trick,  after  the  first  emo- 
tions of  surprise  had  subsided,  became  intelligible  enough. 
Mr.  Bright,   in  his  earnest  zeal,  had  given  some   colour  to 
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the  unfounded  accusation,  that  reform  meant  in  his  mouth 
and  therefore  in  the  mouth  of  all  reformers,  the  downfall 
of  our  hereditary  institutions  and  the  establishment  of  a 
democracy.  The  so-called  *  Manchester  school '  creed  had 
become  the  synonym  for  everything  anti-national  and  sub- 
versive. Whether  Lord  Palmerston  was  in  his  heart  hostile  to 
aU  reform,  we  cannot  say.  The  testimony  of  his  colleagues  to 
the  contrary  has  of  late  been  emphatic,  in  spite  of  amateur 
revelations  upon  his  hidden  sentiments.  But  there  is  little 
doubt  that  he  was  not  friendly  to  the  Manchester  politicians, 
and  was  determined  in  his  broad,  genial  way,  to  resist  them. 
And  in  this  he  was  supported  by  the  coimtry.  Resistance 
to  all  reform,  and  resistance  to  the  interpretation  of  reform  put 
upon  Mr.  Bright^s  utterances,  became,  for  a  time,  almost 
synonymous.  And  so  it  happened  that  when,  on  the  death  of 
Lord  ralmerston,  the  question  returned  into  the  hands  of  Earl 
Kussell,  opinion,  instead  of  having  advanced,  seemed  to  have 
receded  to  a  point  at  which  the  whole  question  could  be  re-opened 
and  argued  anew.  In  the  meantime,  moreover,  a  new  school  of 
liberals,  called  by  their  friends  '  intellectual  liberals,' — ^by  their 
enemies  *  kid-glove  liberals' — gave  a  completely  new  turn  to  the 
controversy.  Instead  of  reviling  Mr.  Bright  as  the  arch-enemy 
of  his  country,  as  an  incendiary,  a  demagogue,  a  political  par*- 
ricide,  they  cordially  acknowledged  the  sincerity  of  his  aims, 
and  the  greatness  of  his  genius.  It  may  be  doubted  whether 
their  balanced  admiration,  and  the  searching  analysis  with 
which  they  discussed  his  views,  were  not  more  odious  to  the 
great  orator  than  the  most  hostile  defamation.  Besides  this,  their 
views  of  reform  were  distasteful  to  him  in  a  double  aspect  as 
being  at  once  too  aristocratic  and  too  impartial.  He  resented 
their  assumption  of  impartiality,  and  called  it  lukewammess ; 
he  charged  them  with  the  affectation  of  profoimd  culture,  and 
with  treachery  to  the  bluff  and  honest  liberalism  of  genuine  John 
BuUism.  They  retorted  by  extolling  his  powers  as  an  orator  at 
the  expense  of  his  intellect  as  a  statesman.  At  the  same  time, 
while  earnestly  pleading  the  cause  of  reform,  they  advocated  a 
system  of  checks  with  a  view  to  the  preservation  of  the  balance 
of  constitutional  power.  In  this  they  were  opposed,  not  only  by 
the  Manchester  school  politicians,  strictly  so  called,  but  by  a 
section  of  Uberals  as  broad,  whose  antipathy  to  expedients  and 
whose  belief  in  the  irresistible  advance  of  the  masses  in  political 
power,  whether  they  liked  it  or  not,  led  them  to  despise  what 
seemed  to  them  the  trundling  of  Mrs.  Partington's  mop. 

Mr.  Lowe'  cleverly  placed  himself  between  the  contending 
factions.     To  the  tories  he  said^  *  No  reform.'    To  the  liberals, 
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scared  by  the  bugbear  of  democracy,  he  said,  '  No  reform/     To 
the  liberals  who  wished  for  a  different  Reform  Bill,  he  said, 
*  This  is  an  absurd  bill/    On  the  other  hand,  the  difficulty  of 
the  task  of  the  Government  was  exactly  equal  in  proportion 
to  the  facilities  for  Mr.  Lowe's  attack.     They  had  to  produce 
a  Bill  at  once  unassailable  by  the  tories,  satisfactory  to  the 
old  whigs    and    intellectual  liberals,  and   acceptable  to    the 
radicals*     If  they  appealed  to  the  tories  and  whigs  alone,  as 
Lord  Palroerston  had  done,  then  experience  had  proved  that 
no  reform  at  all  was  possible.     If  they  consulted  the  gentle- 
men below  the  gangway  alone,  the  task  was  equally  impossible. 
If  they  adopted  the  plans  for  the  representation  of  minorities, 
and  the  balance  of  power  advocated  by  Mr.  Hare  and  the  *  intel- 
^  lectual  liberals,'  tne^  would  unite  against  themselves  aU  the 
open  and  secret  enemies  of  reform  under  the  cry  of  *  No  un- 
'  constitutional  devices.'     The  Government  were  evidently  in- 
spired by  one  leading  motive.     They  '  meant  business,'  and  were 
determined  to  carry  a  Beform  Bill  if  they  could.     Meaning 
business,  they  applied  themselves  not  to  frame  a  Bill,  which  to 
any  one  section  of  the  country  might  seem  to  be  theoretically 
perfect,  but  a  Bill,  while  it  satisfied  each  so  far  as  could  be 
done  without  alienating   the  rest,  which  might  be  at  once 
possible  and  substantial     So  with  regard  to  the  tactics  by 
which  they  endeavoured  to  carry  their  Bill.     They  were  guided 
by  the  experience  of  former  Reform  Bills,  and  they  knew  that, 
however  desirable  reform  might  be  in  itself,   the  vis  inertia 
inside  the  House  would  adapt  itself  to  resist  any  tactics  they 
might  adopt,   and   it  became  a  question,   not  of  honesty  or 
intrigue,  as  it  has  dishonestly  been  represented,  but  what  course 
of  action  would  secure  them  best  against  a  combination  of 
adverse  minorities.     It  was  clear  that  there  was  a  very  large 
body  of  men  in  the  House  who  were  averse  to  any  lowering  of 
the  franchise  whatever,  but  who,  having  pledged  themselves  on 
the  hustings  to  lower  the  franchise,  would  snatch  at  any  side 
issue  to  evade  their  obligations  without  openly  violating  their 
pledges. 

These  men  would  vote  against  the  best  redistribution  bill  in 
the  world,  not  to  avoid  redistribution,  but  to  avoid  lowering  the 
franchise.  And  vice  verad.  We  cannot  understand  why  the 
Government  should  be  accused  of  dishonesty  or  intrigue  for 
having  resolved  to  compel  honest  and  distinct  votes  on  honest 
and  distinct  issues.  It  is  a  strange  *tu  guoque'  for  a  dishonest 
man  to  call  an  honest  man  dishonest  and  underhand  for  having 
compelled  him  to  be  honest.  The  result  showed  a  narrow 
majoiity  for  the  Government,  and   the   narrowness    of  the 
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majority  has  been  taken  to  prove  the  folly  of  the  GFovemment 
choice.  We  cannot  see  the  proof,  inasmuch  as  if  the  whole  of 
the  Government  scheme  had  been  brought  forward  at  once»  the 
probability  is  that  there  would  have  been  no  majority  at  alL 
A  majority  of  five  was  a  small  majority,  but  it  was  a  fighting 
majority,  upon  a  great  subiect  which  the  Ministry  thought  vital, 
and  upon  which  they  staked  their  existence.  No  man  in  his 
senses  can  expect  to  see  a  large  reform  majority  now-a-days  in  an 
assembly,  necessarily  averse,  in  the  absence  of  the  battering-ram 
at  the  door,  to  operate  upon  itself.  And,  as  Lord  Melbourne 
once  said  of  a  majority  of  one,  '  the  opposition  have  not  even 
that.'  But  it  is  said  the  Government  tactics  by  which  they 
hoped  to  evade  the  combination  of  minorities  conspicuously 
failed,  for  they  had  to  encounter  the  most  determined  and  in- 
fluential combination  backed  by  the  strongest  arguments,  and 
that  they  were  foolish  because  they  failed.  To  this  we  reply, 
that  it  would  be  true  enough  had  tne  question  been  between  a 
large  majority  and  a  small  majority;  but  the  question  really 
was  between  a  majority  and  no  majority  at  all.  The  whole 
irritation  of  the  House  against  the  Government  on  the  question 
of  reform  (for  on  other  questions  the  Government  was  certainly 

Spular),  has  arisen  solely  and  simply  from  the  fact  that  the 
ouse,  with  the  inevitable  selfishness  of  every  governing  body, 
was  determined  to  keep  its  power,  its  whole  power,  and  nothing 
but  its  whole  power.  But  they  wished  to  do  so  secretly. 
Their  hustings  pledges  had  become  an  organized  hypocrisy, 
which  they  hoped  would  in  time  lay  Reform  decently  in  the 
grave.  But  when  on  the  death  of  liord  Palmerston  a  Reform 
Cabinet  brought  them  resolutely  to  vote  *  yea  or  nay,'  on  the 
distinct  issue  of  lowering  the  franchise,  and  on  a  distinct  figure, 
their  irritation  broke  out  into  every  species  of  opposition,  and 
the  Government  was  even  accused  out  of  doors  of  ungentle- 
manly  action  and  a  recourse  to  dodging,  which  of  course,  as 
usual,  was  all  fathered  on  the  back  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  subtlety, 
astuteness,  craft,  and  his  undying  enmity  to  the  rural  interest, 
while  in  the  House  the  expression,  "  shufflmg  the  cards  under  the 
table,''  was  actually  assented  to.  The  argument,  that  to  lower 
the  franchise  alone  without  any  counterbalancing  operation, 
was  wrong  in  principle,  and  that  therefore  the  Government 
ought  to  produce  a  complete  Bill,  is  a  respectable  argument. 
But  in  the  first  place,  the  Government  were  evidently  of  opinion 
that  the  lowering  of  the  franchise  is  a  principle  distinct  from 
the  redistribution  of  power,  and  they  supported  that  principle, 
as  one  upon  which  the  breadth  of  the  basis  of  the  constitution 
depends.     In  other  words,  they  held  that  the  foundations  of 
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the  building  could  be  advantageously  deepened^  and  ought  to 
be  deepened  from  every  motive  of  expediency,  and  that,  too, 
apart  trom  any  plans  for  the  redistribution  of  the  upper  rooms 
in  the  edifice.  This  was  an  honest  opinion,  and  they  acted 
upon  it.  But  having  taken  the  sense  of  the  House,  they  bowed 
to  the  large  minority,  and  consented  to  bring  in  a  complete 
Bill.  It  is  untrue,  therefore,  that  they  have  not  compelled  their 
opponents  to  show  their  colours.  The  House  has  been  compelled 
to  affirm  both  the  reduction  of  the  franchise  and  the  figure  of 
the  reduction. 

But  it  is  said  that  the  Gt)vemment,  having  gone  so  far,  and 
fought  so  long  and  so  hard,  threw  up  the  game  without  com- 
pelling the  House  to  decide,  by  an  avowed  and  direct  vote  for 
or  against  the  £7  borough  franchise.     This  opinion,  however, 
is  evidently  foimded  on  a   misapprehension  of  the  question 
between  Rental  and  Bating.     The  vote  on  that  question  simply 
undid  by  a  side  wind  what  the  House  had  felt  itself  compelled 
to  do  directly.   To  have  accepted  the  defeat  there  would  secretly 
have  undone  what  had  been  openly  achieved,  since  a  £7  rating 
franchise  is  practically  an  £8,  £9,  and  £10  rental  franchise, 
according  as  the  case  may  be.     But  it  is  said,  why  not  have 
made  a  counter-move,  and  compelled  a  vote  on  a  £5  rating,  or 
have  accepted  a  £6  rating  P    The  acceptance  of  a  £6  rating 
would  have  lessened  the  amount  of  enfranchisement  by  thirty  or 
forty  thousand,  and  this  diminution  would  have  taken  place 
exactly  where,  according  to  the  professions,  at  all  events,  of  most 
political  sections,  it  is  chiefly  needed.     Besides  this,  it  would 
nave  been  in  direct  violation  of  the  announcement  of  the  Govern- 
ment, that,  whatever  concessions  might  be  made  on  other  points, 
the  amount  of  enfranchisement  to  be  conferred  could  not  be 
diminished.     The  members  below  the  gangway  might  justly 
have  complained,  that  after  having  supported  the  second  reading 
of  the  Bill,  and  secured  a  majority  for  the  Government,  not- 
withstanding that  the  figure  had  been  raised  from  the  original 
£6,   to  which  the  majority  of  the  House  was  committed,  to 
£7,  they  were  now  to   be  thrown  over,   and  asked  to   sup- 
port  a    further  amount  of   disfranchisement.     The   proposal 
of  a   £5   rating,    on   the   other  hand,    would   have   courted 
another  certain  defeat,  and  alienated  many  moderate  Liberals, 
who  up  to   that  point  had,    possibly    somewhat  reluctantly, 
given  the  Bill  their  Si^nport.     Moreover,  it  would  have  practi- 
cally been  a  proposal  further  to  enlarge  the  franchise  hj  sixty 
thousand,  made  to  a  House  which  was  perfectly  conscious  of 
having  chosen  rating  instead  of  rei^tal  in  order  to  lessen  the 
amount  of  enfranchisement.  A  £6  rating  franchise  would  intro- 
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duce  about  forty  thonsand  electors  less,  and  a  £b  rating  franchise 
about  sixty  thousand  electors  more,  than  a  £7  rental  franchise. 
To  adopt  the  former  would  thus  have  involved  the  abandonment 
of  one  of  the  most  vital  objects  of  the  Bill,  to  have  carried  the 
latter  would  have  been  absolutely  impossible ;  and  the  certain 
increase  in  tlie  adverse  majority  might  have  damaged  the  future 
prospects  of  Beform.  Thus,  setting  aside  the  merits  of  the 
rating  principle  itself — a  principle  which  Mr.  Gladstone  proved 
to  be  demonstrably  vicious,  and  not  by  any  means  doubtml,  the 
conclusion  is,  not  that  the  Government,  after  fighting  hard, 
suddenly  ^ve  up  the  battle,  but  that  there  were  certain  diffi- 
culties which  no  fighting  could  overcome. 

We  shall  not  undertake  to  defend  the  Government  for  having 
brought  in  a  Beform  Bill  at  all  this  session.  Perhaps  a  little 
solemnity  of  delay,  a  certain  apparatus  of  profoimd  study  and 
reflection,  and  a  session  of  loud  whispers  and  asides  on  the  Trea- 
sury Bench,  with  a  view  to  raise  public  expectation,  might  have 
been  more  prudent,  even  although  the  question  had  been  debated 
for  fifteen  years.  But  when  it  is  said,  as  it  is  so  constantly  said, 
that  it  was  a  mistake  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  take 
counsel  only  of  one  section  of  the  House — ^meaning  the  party  of 
Mr.  Bright — ^it  seems  to  us  that  the  accusation  is  founded  on  a 
very  great  assumption.  If  any  one  will  turn  to  the  Beform 
Bill  which  Mr.  Bright  wanted  to  bring  in  in  1859,  and  which 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  he  has  since  abandoned,  they 
will  find  how  little  the  Government  can  have  consulted  him, 
beyond  what  Earl  Bussell,  at  a  great  meeting  of  his  liberal 
supporters,  himself  openly  avowed.  In  1859,  Mr.  Bright  pro- 
posed a  £5  borough  and  a  £10  county  franchise.  He  disfran- 
chised absolutely  fifty-six  English  and  Welsh  boroughs  returning 
eighty-seven  members,  nine  Irish  boroughs  returning  nine 
members,  and  twenty-one  Scotch  boroughs.  He  partially  dis- 
franchised sixty-nine  more  boroughs.  He  gave  four  new  mem- 
bers apiece  to  five  great  boroughs,  nine  new  members  to  seven 
new  boroughs.  He  gave  eighteen  new  members  to  English 
coimties,  and  eight  to  Irish  counties,  besides  further  changes  in 
Scotland. 

It  appears  to  us,  therefore,  to  be  imjust  to  say  that  the  Cabinet 
consulted  Mr.  Bright  and  Mr.  Bright's  party  alone  in  the  com- 
position of  their  Keform  Bill.  In  politics  plausibilities  stand 
for  truths.  It  was  plausible  to  accuse  a  Government  recruited  from 
below  the  gangway,  and  more  especially  imder  Mr.  Gladstone's 
leadership  in  the  House  of  Commons,  of  walking  arm  in  arm 
with  Mr.  Bright,  who  was  only  treated  with  respect.  It  was 
doubly  plausible^  inmxediately  after  Lord  Palmerston's  death — 
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an  event  which  had  long  been  described  as  destined  to  be  the  knell 
of  whig-coDservatism.  But  plausibilities  are  not  facts.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  is  on  the  face  of  it  simply  untrue,  that  a  £7 
borough  and  a  £14  county  franchise,  that  the  allotment  of 
twenty-six  members  to  counties,  that  the  absence  of  all  absolute 
disfranchisement,  and  the  lenient  grouping  of  all  boroughs  below 
the  8,000  population  line — it  is  simply  untrue  that  «3l  this  is 
carrying  out  the  views  of  Mr.  Bright.  If  it  were  so,  Philip 
being  no  longer  Philip,  and  Mr.  Bright  having  ceased  to  be  Mr. 
Bright,  where  would  be  the  gravamen  of  the  charge  ? 

And  here  we  cannot  help  observing  how  differently  Conserva- 
tives behave  under  similar  circumstances.  Many  tories  feel 
towards  Mr.  Disraeli  and  towards  Lord  Stanley  as  tiie  old  whigs 
feel  towards  Mr.  Bright.  Are  they  so  foolish  as  to  hound  them 
down,  and  refuse  all  co-operation  because  they  are  aware  of  a 
difference  on  many  substantial  points  !^    And  is  the  Conservative 

Sarty  robbed  of  its  coherency  because  Mr.  Disraeli,  and  Lord 
ohn  Manners,  and  Sir  William  Heathcote,  and  Sir  Stafford 
Northoote,  and  Lord  Cranboume,  and  Lord  Stanley,  repre- 
sent shades  of  Conservatism  more  distinct  and  more  antago- 
nistic than  any  differences  on  Liberal  benches?  What  ia 
Lord  Stanley  but  the  John  Bright,  deodorised  and  in  ice, 
of  the  Tory  party?  Did  the  Tories  fret  and  fume  with 
jealousy  and  secret  rage  when  Lord  Stanley  moved  an  amend- 
ment against  a  Liberal  Government?  Did  they  say  to  Mr. 
Disraeli,  'you  have  taken  counsel  with  our  John  Bright,'  and 
we  will  betray  you  with  a  kiss  ?  Yet  this  is  what  the  AduUa- 
mites  did,  without  the  same  foundation  or  excuse,  to  their  own 
Disraeli,  Mr.  Gladstone.  The  landed  Whigs  were  right  in 
watching  over  their  own  interests,  and  they  were  powerftil 
enough  to  resist  injury.  Was  it  necessary  that  they  should  be 
jealous  without  a  cause,  and  not  only  cry  out,  but  stab  in  the 
dark  before  they  were  hurt?  We  do  not  for  a  moment 
assume  that  they  were  bound  to  like  or  bound  to  defend  any 
Bill  the  Government  chose  to  put  forward.  We  do  not  fop 
a  moment  assume  that  they  were  not  rather  bound  to  love  their 
coimtry  before  their  party.  But  we  do  deliberately  and  on 
conviction  accuse  them  of  unfairness  and  blind  hostility  to  Mr. 
Gladstone.  We  do  accuse  a  very  large  party  on  both  sides 
of  the  House  of  treating  the  foremost  statesman  in  the  House 
of  Commons  with  marked  discourtesy,  suspicion,  ill-will,  and 
a  studied  disrespect.  We  do  accuse  them  of  trading  with 
malice  aforethought  upon  his  small  peculiarities,  goading  him 
in  tr^es,  magnifying  little  defects,  exulting  over  petty  mis- 
takes.    With  perustent  industry  they  detracted  from  his  geuios 
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and  allowed  his  indastry,  his  zeal,  his  Tersatilityy  his  elevation, 
his  marvellous  and  never-failing  eloquence,  to  go  for  nothing 
while  their  whole  attention  is  engrossed  by  a  few  defects  in  the 
complexion  of  his  temper.  And  the  very  men  who  would  cry 
*  shame'  and  *  tailor'  if  they  saw  a  man  worrying  the  best  horse 
in  his  stable,  and  persecuting  mettle  for  temper,  are  the  men 
who  do  not  scruple  to  behave  in  precisely  the  same  way  to  their 
own  best  horse  in  Parliament.  We  aamit  the  ardour  of  Mr. 
Gladstone's  temperament — we  admit  that  in  the  ardour  of  that 
temperament  he  is  guilty  of  many  sins,  but  they  are  sins 
which  in  a  higher  view  might  almost  be  called  sins  of  generosity, 
when  compared  with  Mr.  Disraeli's  past  career.  Do  the  Tories 
see  nothing  to  condone  in  their  own  leader?  Is  an  occa- 
sionally intemperate  expression  escaping  from  an  ardent  states- 
man eager  to  get  through  his  work  to  mar  his  usefulness  and 
devotion  to  his  pirtyP  And  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  long 
career  of  organized  masquerade  to  be  deemed  worthy  of  par* 
liamentary  deference  and  parliamentary  awe  P  Mr.  Disraeli's 
scenic  popularity,  and  the  unpopularity  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
sincerity  are  a  strange  comment  on  the  relative  views  of  the 
Conservative  and  Liberal  sides  of  the  House.  If  this  com- 
parison of  Mr.  Gladstone  with  Mr.  Disraeli  should  seem  an 
episode,  it  is  vital  to  our  subject.  Unquestionably  the  hostility 
of  the  House  to  Reform  in  general  found  a  vent  in  hostility  to 
Mr.  Gladstone  in  particular.  Many  accusations  were  fathered 
on  the  Bill  which  were  founded  in  dislike  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  and 
no  accusation  savoured  more  of  hostility  to  both  than  the  charge 
of  complicity  with  Mr.  Bright.  It  is  true  that  Lord  Cran- 
bourne  took  care  to  purge  the  figure  £7  of  Mr.  Bright's  author- 
ship, but  he  did  so  only  to  charge  him  with  having  suggested 
the  separation  of  the  Bills.  It  is  also  true  that  Mr.  Bright 
recommended  the  separation  of  the  Bills  in  order  to  obtain 
a  leverage  by  means  of  the  first  over  the  second.  *  The  Govern- 
ment, however,  pledged  itself  that  no  dissolution  between  the 
two  should  take  place.  To  this  it  was  answered  that  it  was 
a  pledge  they  might  not  be  able  to  carry  out — a  reasonable 
objection.  But  when  both  Bills  wore  united,  surely  hostility 
should  have  ceased,  and  it  might  have  been  aUowea  that  Mr. 
Bright  did  not  pull  the  strings  of  the  Cabinet.  Yet  the  accu- 
sation was  repeated  and  never  withdrawn. 

We  have  not  intended  in  the  present  article  to  enter  upon  a 
methodical  analysis  of  the  Eeform  Bill  of  1866,  the  debates 
which  led  up  to  it,  or  those  to  which  it  gave  rise.  To  have 
done  so  would  have  entailed  an  octavo  volume  like  Mr. 
Molesworth's  History  of  the  Beform  Bill  of  1832,  to  which 
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we  here  beg  to  express  our  acknowledgments.  But  eren  his 
yolume  is  a  very  condensed  abridgment  of  the  materials  at 
his  disposal.  An  octavo  volume  which  professed  to  give  a  true 
and  particular  account  of  the  Reform  Bill  of  1866  would 
require  Uttle  less  condensation.  Nevertheless,  there  are  some 
observations  on  certain  leading  features  in  the  Bill  which  at 
the  present  moment  it  may  be  useful  to  make.  We  shall  touch 
brieny :  (1.)  On  the  Government  statistics ;  (2.)  On  the  £7 
borough  franchise ;  (3.)  On  the  lodger  franchise ;  (4.)  On  the 
f  14  county  franchise;  (5.)  On  the  question  of  Rental  v. 
Rating ;  (6.)  On  the  question  of  redistribution. 

The  Electoral  Returns  of  1865-1866  have  played  so  singular 
a  part  in  the  late  Reform  debates,  that  they  deserve  special 
notice.  They  took  both  sides  of  the  House  by  surprise — ^tho 
Government  who  prepared  them,  and  the  Opposition,  for  whom 
they  were  prepared.  Generally  speaking,  a  subject  which 
engages  the  attention  of  the  country,  receives  so  much  study- 
over  so  large  a  surface,  and  all  the  main  facts  connected  with  it 
become  so  well  known  in  the  course  of  public  discussion,  that 
when,  in  the  last  resort.  Government  calls  for  statistics,  it  is 
rather  by  way  of  giving  a  solemn  and  authoritative  seal  for 
purposes  of  parliamentary  discussion  to  knowledge  already  afloat, 
than  to  elicit  new  facts.  The  interval  between  the  official  call 
for  statistics  and  their  publication,  is  rather  an  interval  of  con- 
temptuous depreciation  and  self-satisfied  knowledge,  than  of 
anxiety  or  expectation.      *  We  knew  "  all  that "  already,'  is 

S morally  the  political  frame  of  mind  of  the  expectant  audience, 
ut  when  the  electoral  statistics  of  1866  appeared,  there  was 
first  a  puzzled  silence,  then  a  murmur  of  surprise,  on  all  sides, 
and  then  a  shout  of  exultation  on  the  part  of  the  Opposition. 
*  The  working  classes  imrepresented  ! '  That  had  been  their 
bugbear,  that  had  been  the  war-cry  of  the  enemy,  that  had  been 
the  one  formula,  which  they  hated  because  it  was  unanswer- 
able. And  now  the  liberals  were  confuted  out  of  their  own 
mouths  by  the  returns  of  their  own  Government.  There  it  stood 
recorded  in  black  and  white  in  their  own  book : — ^The  working 
man  had  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  votes  in  the  country.  It  is 
impossible  to  over-estimate  the  efiect  which  this  marvellous 
discovery  has  had  on  the  whole  course  of  the  debate.  It  enabled 
the  Opposition  to  tax  the  Government  scheme  with  haste  and 
immaturitv.  It  enabled  the  Opposition  to  convert  a  defensive 
into  an  ofltensive  attitude.  True,  the  Government  could  retort 
that  the  Opposition  had  been  as  much  at  sea  as  themselves. 
But  the  retort  was  a  weak  one,  because  the  facts  were  primd 
facie  on  the  Opposition  side.    It  was  of  no  avail  to  say,  that 
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they  had  taken  the  new  facts  into  consideration  and  changed  £6 
to  £7  in  consequence.  The  Opposition  were  conveniently  blind 
to  the  apology,  and  virtually  denied  the  right  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  make  up  their  minds  upon  a  fact  so  transcendental 
without  another  decade  of  discussion.  To  meet  the  sudden 
extraordinary  and  most  unexpected  revelation  of  twenty-five 
per  cent,  of  working  men  in  the  register  by  a  change  of  £6  to 
£7  was  a  piece  of  political  tinkering  of  the  most  indecent  and 
ludicrous  description. 

Now  this  was  a  very  telling  attack.  But  the  retort  which  it 
was  in  the  power  of  the  Government  to  make  was  certaiuly  not 
less  obvious,  nor  less  solid.  £6  was  the  accepted  limit  of  the 
Keform  Bill  of  1860.  At  that  time  it  was  not  thought  on  either 
side  of  the  House  that  the  working  men  had  25  per  cent,  of  the 
electoral  votes.  That  discovery  was  made  in  1866.  In  other 
words,  it  was  discovered  that  the  working  men,  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  word,  numbered  about  100,000  votes  over  the 
country.  The  Government,  simply  changed  the  figure  of  the 
franchise  from  £6  to  £7,  a  change  corresponding  to  a  differ- 
ence of  about  100,000  voters,  which,  on  the  principle  of  the 
Opposition,  namely,  the  principle  of  *  counting  heads,'  was 
exactly  what  they  ought  to  have  done.  This  is  unanswerable. 
Upon  their  own  principle,  the  tories  are  precluded  from  calling 
the  change  a  piece  of  tinkering.  And  in  fact,  the  whole 
argument,  based  upon  the  alleged  possession  of  one- fourth  of  the 
representation  of  the  country  by  the  working  men  is  a  patent 
fallacy  and  a  mare's  nest  from  beginning  to  end.  It  is  utterly 
untrue  to  say  that  the  working  classes  have  one-fourth  of  the 
borough  representation  of  the  country.  They  have  not  25  per 
cent.,  but  in  reality  one  twenty -fifth,  or  4  per  cent.  They  have  a 
majority  only  in  eight  large  boroughs.  We  cannot  lay  too 
much  stress  on  this  fallacy.  Supposing,  for  instance,  that  there 
were  twenty  large  towns  with  5,000  working-men  electors 
a-piece,  these  twenty  large  towns  would  absorb  the  whole 
100,000  of  working-men  electors  on  the  register.  They  would 
in  that  case  have  no  voice  whatever  in  180  out  of  the  200 
boroughs  in  England  and  Wales,  and  yet  it  would  be  true  to 
say,  in  the  same  sense  as  the  assertion  is  now  constantly  made, 
that  the  working-men  numbered  one- fourth  or  one-fifth  of  the 
borough  electors.  In  the  supposed  case  they  might  return  40 
meml^rs  to  Parliament,  but  having  no  influence  in  any  other 
election  whatever,  it  would  be  a  patent  fallacy  to  say  that  they 
possessed  25  per  cent,  of  the  representation.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  they  are  distributed  over  all  the  boroughs,  but  generally  in 
such  small  numbers,  that  they  have  as  little  effect  upon  an 
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eleotion  as  if  tliert  were  no  working-iiisiL  in  tlie  oonstitaenoj  at 
alL  And  die  oulj  result  of  the  Gbyemment  ttatistica  with 
regard  to  this  particular  point  is  the  diiooTery  that  only  in  8 
boroughs  haye  the  working  classes  a  majority.  The  question 
is  not  whether  the  working  clnssos  have  such  and  Mich  a 
per  oentage  of  votes  at  the  polling-booth,  but  how  is  that  ' 
per  oentage  distributed,  and  what  ii  the  result  P  The  result 
was  known  long  before  any  statistics  were  called  for,  namely, 
that  the  working  classes  are  not  directly  represented  in  the 
House  of  Oommons.  The  taliHinanic  25  per  cent.,*  so  far 
from  showing  that  the  working  classes  are  represented,  showed 
only  this — that  it  is  possible  for  the  larg^t  class  in  the  country 
to  hold  one  quarter  of  the  electoral  roll  and  yet  be  practically 
imrepresented  in  Parliament.  Such  is  the  preponderance  of 
land  and  commerce  in  this  coimtry,  combined  with  all  the 
traditions  of  their  political  supremacy  and  a  start  of  six  hun* 
dred  years,  that  labour  is  denied  the  full  use  eyen  of  the  electoral 
power  which  it  possesses. 

That  the  Bill  was  a  substantial  Bill,  one  which  made  an 
important  change  in  the  representation  of  the  country,  and,  on 
the  whole,  a  change  for  the  better,  and  at  the  same  time  that 
it  was  in  no  sense  a  democratic  or  levelling  Bill,  we  think 
admits  of  little  doubt,  A  perfect  and  a  possible  BUI,  are  two 
very  different  things.  A  Bill  would  be  perfect  which  made  the 
representation  of  the  country  perfect,  and  the  representation  of 
the  country  would  be  perfect  if  every  class,  every  interest, 
every  opinion  was  represented  in  exact  proportion  to  its  weight 
and  worth.  That  is  the  ideal  of  representation,  but  it  is 
Utopian.  What,  then,  is  the  next  best  thing  ?  A  Bill  remedy- 
ing with  a  broad  hand  and  without  fine-drawn  expedients  any 
^ps  which  seriously  affect  the  representation  of  the  country. 
Buch  a  gap  exists  in  the  representation  of  the  country,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  working  classes,  although  they  number  25 
per  cent,  at  the  polling  booth,  are*still  not  directiy  represented 
m  the  House.  We  admit  that  class  representation  may  be  carried 
too  far.  It  will  not  bear  much  extension.  But  unquestionably 
it  is  of  the  last  importance  in  a  representative  government  that 
the  third  great  interest  in  the  country,  after  land  and  commerce, 
namely,  labour,  should  haye  a  fear  and  equal  representation. 
Did  the  Government  Bill  provide  for  the  representation  of  the 
working  classes?  Unquestionably  it  did,  for  it  gave  them  a 
clear  majority  of  working  men  electors  in  the  election  of  some- 
what less  than  one  hundred  members.    From  this  particular 

*  We  use  '  25  per  oont.,'  because  it  has  become  a  watchword.  It  is 
really  26  per  cent. 
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JknUt  of  view  it  is  iiot  necessary  to  consider  what  addition  is 
made  to  the  total  constituency  of  the  'country  by  the  Govern- 
ment BilL  It  is  laid  at  200^000 — a  most  material  consideration 
from  the  point  of  view  that  breadth  of  foundation  is,  constitu- 
tionally speaking,  in  itself  an  adrantage>  and  that  the  extension 
of  the  franchise,  even  apart  from  the  question  of  the  representa- 
tion of  labour,  a  good  in  itself,  with  the  proviso  that  we  adhere 
to  the  idea  of  Representation,  and  not  the  rule  of  numbers.  But 
we  are  here  dealing  not  with  the  addition  to  the  suffrage  of  the 
country,  but  with  the  representation  of  labour  in  Parliament. 
At  the  present  moment  railways,  beer,  sugar,  insurance  offices, 
are  all  more  effectively  represented  in  the  House  than  labour. 
Mr.  Dudley  Baxter  tells  us,  that  the  working  classes  now  possess 
absolute  majorities  in  the  election  of  foiurteen  members.  Well, 
but  they  have  not  fourteen  members  in  the  House.  And  if  not, 
what  becomes  of  the  *  nearly  majorities'  in  other  boroughs? 
The  problem  is,  to  introduce  a  distinct  working-class  element 
into  tne  House  in  order  to  represent  working-class  thought  and 
feeling  there  and  not  merely  at  the  polling-booth.  Absolute 
majorities  in  fourteen  boroughs  have  failed  to  do  so.  There- 
fore we  must  extend  the  suffittge  so  as  to  increase  their  chances, 
always  smaller  in  proportion  than  they  seem,  owing  to  the  over- 
whelming preponderance  in  this  country  of  the  traditionary 
influence  and  power  of  land  and  trade.  It  is  almost  certain 
that  the  ninety-five  members  whom,  imder  the  present  Bill,  the 
working  classes  might,  according  to  Mr.  Baxter,  be  abk  to 
return,  would  not  all  be  members  representing  working-class 
ideas,  except  in  times  of  class  agitation,  and  it  is  in  times  of 
class  agitation  that  the  safety  of  the  country  requires  all  classes 
to  be  heard  in  Parliament*  So  ftr  then  as  the  lowering  of  the 
franchise  to  £7  is  considered  as  a  means  of  securing  a  represen- 
tatioli  to  the  working  classes,  the  Government  BiU  seems  to  us 
to  have  been  at  once  substantial,  effectual,  moderate,  and  safe. 
The  relative  rental  and  relative  incomes  of  the  working  classes, 
upon  which  Mr.  Baxter  lays  so  much  stress,  furnish  no  consti- 
tutional argument  at  all.  If  our  criminal  laws  are  to  be  the 
Same  for  nch  and  poor,  if  questions  of  pauperism  and  settle- 
ment, of  public  health,  of  the  improvements  of  towns,  questions 
of  debtor  and  creditor,  of  national  education,  of  the  leg^lation 
regarding  husband  and  wife,  of  the  treatment  of  soldiers  and 
sailors,  affect  the  working  classes  as  well  as  those  above  them, 
and  affect  them  man  for  man,  then,  whether  their  rental  is  only 
seven  millions  as  compared  with  the  thirty-three  millions  of 
those  above  them,  or  whether  tiieir  incomes  are  only  forty-four 
taillioKis  as  compared  with  202  millions  is  nothing  to  the  pur- 
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pdee.  Nor  do  we  ask  to  let  44  swallow  up  202.  We  only  wteh 
to  ensure  such  fair  treatment  to  those  who  have  44  from  those 
who  have  202,  that  they  may  not  seem  to  lose  even  that  they 
have. 

The  £10  lodger  franchise  was  one  of  the  most  important 
features  of  the  Government'  Bill,  but  there  is  not  so  much  to  be 
said  about  it,  inasmuch  as  it  is  one  which  the  tories  must  admit 
and  the  liberals  cannot  rebut.      It  is  confessedly  more  a  middle 
class  franchise  than  a  working  man's  franchise,  more  a  lateral 
than  a  vertical  franchise,  and  as  such  it  could   not  well  be 
opposed  by  any  section  of  the  House,  except  upon  the  ground  of 
convenience.     It  must  be  evident,  on  the  smallest  reflection, 
that  the  presumption  in  favour  of  the  fitness  of  two  men  to  vote 
who  both  pay  £10  for  their  residence,  but  one  for  a  whole  house, 
while  the  other  pays  the  same  sum  for  a  room,  is  in  favour  of 
the  latter.     If  you  pay  £10  for  a  room,  while  I  pay  £10  for  a 
whole  house,  the  probability  is  that  my  status  and  education 
are  not  above,  but  probably  below  yours.     It  can  only,  there- 
fore, be  by  an  anomaly,  that  I  should  have  a  vote  in  the  conduct 
of  the  affairs  of  the  country,  while  you  have  not.     So  of  two 
working  men,  one  of  whom  occupies  a  house  worth   £7,  and 
the  other  a  room  worth  £7.    The  chances  are  that  the  latter  is 
better  off  and  in  a  higher  calling  than  the  former.     A  lodger 
franchise  is,  therefore,  essentially  a  conservative  franchise,  on 
h  prion  grounds.     In  order  to  clear  up  the  subject  a  little  fur- 
ther, it  may  be  observed  that  the  figure  of  the  lodger  franchise 
ought,  in  justice,  not  to  be  higher,  as  it  was  left  by  the  Govern- 
ment Bill,   but  to  be  lower  than  the  entire  house  franchise, 
and   reduced    to   that   point   where   the   lower   lodger  figure 
would  ensure  identity  of  class  *with  the  higher  household  figure. 
Thus  a  man  aged  sixty  may  be  paying  £500  a-year  for  his 
house  in  Belgravia.    His  son,  aged  thirty,  may  be  paying  £100 
for  apartments.     Who  can  doubt  that  both  are  equally  entitled, 
in  the  abstract,  to  a  vote.    Yet  the  difference  between£600  and 
£100  is  the  diflerence  between  £10  and  £2.     These  are  purely 
theoretical  considerations.     But  they  go  to  prove  that  the  fear 
expressed  lest  a  £10  lodger  franchise  should  let  in  a  host  of 
imknown  voters  *  below  the  line'  is  purely  illusorj',  and  rests  on 
a  confusion  of  thought.     It  appears  to  us  that  the  Government 
has  fallen  into  this  confusion,  for  otherwise  we  cannot  under- 
stand how  the  Government  can  have  drawn  the  line  at  £7  for 
householders  and  £10  for  lodgers.     Unfortunately  the  debates 
never  reached  this  clause,  and  no  Ught  was  thrown  upon  the 
subject.     Possibly  it  may  have  been  in  the  mind  of  the  Govern- 
ment, that  a  bachelor  elector  ought  to  be  handioapped  with  a 
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pound  or  two  of  rental  in  order  to  make  up  in  electoral  solidity 
for  the  weight,  which  the  £7  householder  is  supposed  to  derive 
£rom  the  possession  of  a  wife  and  family.  Or  the  Government 
may  have  overlooked  bachelors  altogether,  and  have  simply 
tjompared  the  higher  expenses  of  a  householder  with  those  of  a 
lodger,  upon  the  principle  that  the  **  capacity  to  pay  as  a  test 
of  electoral  fitness"  in  the  householder  at  £7  would  be  roughly 
equal  to  the  capacity  to  pay  of  the  lodger  at  £10,  which  would 
only  show  their  confusion  of  thought  more  clearly.  A  third 
hypothesis  would  be,  that  the  Government  being  in  possession 
of  no  statistics  as  to  lodgers,  considered  it  hopeless  to  propose  to 
the  House  a  lodger  franchise  at  £7,  which  would  have  given 
the  opportunity  to  all  the  opponents  of  Reform  to  strengthen 
their  vague  declamations  about  swamping  the  present  consti- 
tuencies without  the  possibility  of  rebutting  the  charge. 

The  county  franchise  of  £14  was  the  subject  of  some  merri- 
ment when  first  announced,  and  it  was  suggested  by  a  wit 
that  7  and  7  make   14,  and  that   this  must  have  been   the 
rationale   of  the  Government    choice.     The    debate   revealed 
the  reasons  for  the  adoption  of  that  figure  to  have  been  two, 
viz.  (1),  that   a   £14  rental  corresponds   generally  with   the 
£12  rating  franchise,  which  is  the  Irish  figure,  and  (2),  that  a  - 
£14  rental  limits  with  tolerable  accuracy  the  inferior  boundary 
of  the  lower  county  middle  class.     County  members  were  much 
exercised  in  their  minds  on  the  question  of  the  £14  county  fran- 
chise, and  their  perplexity  was  not  unintelligible.     On  the  one 
hand,  they  were  opposed  to  any  lowering  of  the  county  suffrage, 
both  because  of  the  expense  entailed  upon  them  by  the  extended 
canvass  and  conveyance  of  voters,  and  because,  generally  speak- 
ing, whether  liberals  or  not,  they  are  against  all  lowering  per  se 
of  the  county  franchise.     On  the  other  hand,  they  had  voted  for 
a  j£10  county  franchise  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Disraeli  in 
1859,  and  between  the  old  £10  to  which  they  had  assented  and 
the  new  £14  against  which  they  rebelled  they  were  like  birds 
caught  in  the  fowler's  snare.     £10  they  would  have  submitted 
to  in  the  hope  that  the  margin  of  squeezable  agricultural  voters 
between  £10  and  114  would  neutralise  the  county  shopocracy 
between  £14  and  £60.     It  was  an  act  of  faith,  with  a  bribe,  to 
go  down  to  £10.   To  stop  at  £14  was  to  exercise  faith,  and  give 
up  the  bribe.     It  may  be  asked,  then  why  did  they  wish  to  sub- 
'Btitute  £20  for  £14  ?    The  answer  is  easy.    Because  of  two  evils 
they  chose  the  least.    It  was  an  evil  to  go  down  at  all.    It  was  an 
evil  to  go  down  to  £10  (but  an  evil  with  a  compensation).   To  go 
down  to  £20  or  £14  was,  in  both  cases,  an  uncompensated  evil, 
only  the  £20  evil  was  less  than  the  £14  evil,  and  therefore  they 
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chose  the  former  as  a  forlorn  hope,  knowing  that  if  thevi  is  ie  be 
a  Beform  Bill  at  all,  a  reduction  of  the  county  franchise  is  inefit- 
able,  and  therefore  they  ought  to  accept  the  inevitable  with  the 
best  grace  possible.  After  all,  they  should  remember  that  a 
rural  population  is  a  rural  popidation,  and  that  a  village  fl;re6D- 
grocer,  taking  large  averages,  is  no  more  to  be  compared  with, 
the  greengrocer  of  a  flouri^iing  manufacturing  centre,  than 
Hodge  of  Dorsetshire  is  to  be  compared  with  Stokes  of  Lan* 
cashire.  But  the  effect  of  the  £14  franchise  in  counties  need 
not  at  all  be  purely  liberal.  It  is  quite  as  likely  to  be  conser- 
vative, especially  on  Mr.  Mill's  theory  of  the  conservatism  of 
stupidity  so  wannly  accepted  by  Sir  John  Pakington. 

The  controversy  respecting  the  relative  merits  of  a  Eentin^ 
and  Hating  Franchise  is  one  of  some  intricacy,  which  we  shafi 
endeavour  to  state  with  the  greatest  clearness  in  our  power. 
Popularly  speaking,  the  question  is,  whether  the  qualification  of 
a  voter  is  to  be  defined  by  the  rent  he  pays  as  an  occupier,  or 
would  have  to  pay  to  the  owner,  were  ne  an  occupier,  for  the 
premises  which  entitle  him  to  vote — or  by  the  tfalue  at  whicb 
those  premises  are  valued  and  assessed  by  the  overseer  for  the 
purposes  of  the  poor  rate.  Thus,  for  example,  if  the  borough 
franchise  be  supposed  to  be  fixed  at  £7,  if  this  means  ^rentiuL' 
then  he  who  pays  his  landlord  £7  will  have  a  vote^  but  if  it 
means  rateable  value,  then  he  who  is  assessed  to  the  poor  rate 
as  occupying  premises  rateable  at  £7,  will  have  a  vote.  But»  it 
will  be  asked  by  those  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  subject, 
and  even  in  Parliament  the  number  of  men  who  understand 
the  question  is  not  large — it  may  be  asked,  where  is  the  dif- 
ference ?  The  differences  are  very  great.  In  the  first  place,  as 
a  matter  of  fiict,  the  number  of  voters  who  would  come  m  imd^ 
a  £7  rental  franchise  is  very  much  larger  than  the  number 
who  would  come  in  under  a  £7  rating  franchise.  Mr.  Bright 
did  not  exaggerate  when  he  said,  'that  £7  rating  is  a  £9 
suffrage.'  This  has  been  calculated  over  and  over  again,  and  is 
tolerablv  well  understood.  The  rateable  value  of  a  house  is  ascer- 
tained bv  the  poor  law  overseers,  who  make  deductiona  for  that 
purpose  fromtherent,  or  gross  estimated  rentaL  Thoaededudioas 
embrace  an  allowance  for  the  cost  of  repairs,  insuramoe,  and  other 
expenses  necessary  to  keep  the  premises  in  a  condition  to  oom- 
mand  such  rent.  These  deductions  vary  encomously  all  over  the 
country.  But,  for  argument's  sake,  if  we  suppose  them  to  be, 
say  20  per  cent.,  a  rateable  value  of  £7  would  conjespood  to  a 
rental  of  £8  15s.,  while  a  rental  of  £7  would  oonefpoud 
with  a  rateable  value  of  £5  12s.  If  it  is  remembered  ^tt 
the  present  Beform  Bill  only  proposed  to  lower  the  b(m>ugh 
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franchise  tram  £10  to  £7,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  difference 
between  rating  and  rental  as  a  qualification  may  be  not  meteij 
a  question  of  machinery,  but  a  question  of  enfranchisement, 
and  so  it  was  admitted  to  be  by  Mr.  Gave,  the  member  for 
Shoreham.  The  Tote  of  the  House  of  Oommons,  which, 
practically  substitutes  a  £7  rating  for  a  £7  rental  franchise 
greatly  diminished  the  enfranchisement  proposed,  and  by  a 
side-wind  affirmed  a  qualification,  in  many  cases  equal  to  the 
old  ten-pound  qualification,  so  that  if  the  figure  7  hf^  remained 
part  of  the  Bill,  the  enfranchisement  clauses  would  have  been 
rendered  practically  nugatory.  But  apart  from  the  question  of 
enfranchisement.  Government  refused  to  accept  a  principle,  which 
they  held,  and  we  think  justly  held,  to  be  vicious  and  inexpedient, 
and  one  which  ought  not  to  be  made  a  party  question.  We 
shall  not  dwell  long  on  the  abstract  question,  because  it  lies  in  a 
nutshell  The  arguments  in  favour  of  rating  need  only  be  stated, 
and  they  admit  of  easy  and  definite  answers.  Lord  Dunkellin, 
who  undertook  to  state  them  to  the  House,  appealed  to  the 
Irish  system,  which  has  been  in  operation  for  two  ^ears, 
and  which  proves,  he  says,  that  a  rating  franchise  is  an 
easy  franchise,  and  a  cheap  franchise,  bemuse  it  saves  the 
expense  and  annoyance  (^  registration,  because  it  is  a 
self-adjusting  and  self-acting  register,  a  register  free  from 
political  influ^ice,  and  one  which  it  was  everyone's  interest 
to  keep  correct.  To  the  argument  drawn  from  the  Irish 
system,  the  answer  is  conclusive.  In  Ireland  there  is  a  Com- 
missioner of  valuation — a  central  authority — who  controls  the 
assessment  of  the  country.  Are  we  prepared  to  have  that  here  P 
To  the  argument  that  the  rating  franchise  is  an  easy  franchise, 
the  answer  is  not  less  plain.  The  rental  franchise  is  as  simple 
as  the  rating  franchise.  Kather  more  so  in  fact,  since  the 
^ gross  estimated  rental'  is  the  first  column  in  the  rate- 
book, whereas  the  '  rateable  value '  is  the  second.  It  must  be 
ignorance  or  stratagem  to  represent  the  controversy  as  one 
between  rate-book  or  no  rate-book.  The  question  is  one 
between  the  first  and  the  second  columns  of  the  rate-book. 
The  rate-book  itself  is  not  in  question.  Whether  rental  or 
rateable  value  is  to  regulate  the  qualification  or  not,  in  either 
case  tiie  rate-book  remains  the  register.  The  *  gross  estimated 
rental '  column  has  all  the  virtues  of  the  rateable  value  column 
if  you  look  to  cheapness,  ease,  and  self-adjustment,  but  it  has 
many  more  virtues,  if  you  look  to  correctness  of  principle, 
either  in  a  constitutional  view,  or  a  practical  view,  in  a  con* 
stitutional  view,  a  vote  for  a  member  of  Parliament  is  an  imperial 
vote^  and  not  a  local  vote.    Therefore  it  should  be  regulated  by 
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the  fitness  of  tlie  man  to  vote — a  fitness  constitutionally  defined 
by  his  capacity  to  pay,  not  by  local,  and  for  political  purposes 
arbitrary  calls  upon  that  capacity.  Let  us  suppose  the  consti- 
tution to  declare  that  a  man  who  has  the  capacity  to  pay  £7 
for  his  house  shall  be  deemed  fit  to  exercise  the  franchise, 
whether  he  lives  in  Grimsby  or  Ashburton.  In  Ashburlon  a 
deduction  of  30  per  cent,  is  made  from  the  rent  to  get  at  the 
rateable  value;  in  Grimsby,  5  per  cent.  Therefore,  under  a 
rateable  franchise  of  £7,  a  man  who  occupies  an  £8  house  in 
Ashburton,  would  be  disfranchised  by  a  local  overseer  because 
if  you  deduct  30  per  cent,  from  £8,  you  leave  a  rateable 
value  of  less  than  £7.  But  if  you  deduct  5  per  cent,  from 
£8,  you  leave  a  rateable  value  of  more  than  £7,  and  therefore  in 
Grimsby,  by  the  kind  permission  of  the  local  overseer,  the 
same  man,  occupying  the  same  house,  and  having  the  same 
constitutional  fitness  or  capacity  to  pay,  will  be  permitted 
to  exercise  the  right  equally  granted  to  him  and  his  peer  in 
Ashburton  by  the  imperial  legislature,  but  not  eijually  allowed 
in  both  cases  by  the  local  authority.  In  a  constitutional  point 
of  view,  then,  if  a  man's  fitness  to  vote  is  tested  by  his  general 
capacity  to  pay,  and  not  by  the  local  machinery  employed  to 
regulate  his  contributions  to  local  institutions — and  it  is  uncon- 
stitutional  to  make  that  a  local  question  which  is  an  imperial 
question, — to  make  the  franchise  a  rating  franchise  is  to  make 
every  vestry  a  reform  cabinet,  and  every  overseer  the  arbiter  of 
political  power.  The  question  is  as  clear  as  daylight.  Unluckily, 
it  was  not  familiar  to  the  general  public,  and  the  Adullamites 
who  had  been  defeated  in  every  encoimter  in  which  they  ven- 
tured into  the  open,  were  victorious  when  they  were  able  to 
fight  under  cover  of  a  question  not  very  plain  to  the  rank  and 
file  of  either  party. 

It  is  quite  true  that  the  old  scot-and-lot  qualification  was  a 
local  qualification.  But  that  was  a  household  qualification ! 
That  qualification  was  abandoned  deliberately  in  the  Reform 
Bill,  not  as  a  queer  exception  to  the  rule  in  other  Acts, 
as  Mr.  Dudley  Baxter,  with  so  much  naivete,  supposes, 
but  on  the  self-evident  principle  that  an  imperial  qualifica- 
tion should  be  defined  by  an  imperial  standard,  and  not 
by  a  local  standard.  The  acts  cited  by  Mr.  Dudley  Baxter, 
are  all  local  acts, — acts  connecting  local  rates  with  local  votes. 
The  analogue  of  that  would  be  to  connect  imperial  taxation 
with  the  imperial  vote,  and  to  give  every  man  m  the  country 
cumulative  votes  according  to  the  tea  and  sugar  he  consumes. 
In  a  practical  point  of  view  the  gross  estimated  column  is  the 
best,  because  it  is  the  most  free  from  error,  and  the  least  liable 
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to  variation.  Por  every  error  in  the  p^ross  estimated  rental  you 
are  liable  to  two  in  the  rateable  value  column.  The  clear 
yearly  value,  or  the  ffross  estimated  rental,  or  the  gross  rent, 
communibm  annis,  paid  by  the  tenant  (the  tenant  paying  his 
own  rates  and  taxes),  being  defined  to  be  as  near  the  rack- 
rent  as  possible,  is  a  more  definite  and  independent  standard 
than  the  rateable  value,  for  the  second  is  deduced,  or  ought 
by  law  to  be  deduced,  from  the  first.  But  the  law  does  not 
say  what  deductions  are  to  be  made.  Accordingly  they  vary 
all  over  England  fit)m  50  per  cent,  down  to  5.  It  is  no 
answer  to  say  that  we  are  tending  towards  uniform  rating; 
We  may  be  tending,  but  we  are  not  there.  And  if  the  principle 
of  deductions  were  even  perfect  whereby  rateable  value  is  ascer- 
tained, it  might  still  be  just  to  make  only  a  deduction  of  5  per 
cent,  upon  a  house  in  Grimsby  whose  rack-rent  was  £8,  and 
60  per  cent,  on  a  house  in  Ashburton  whose  rack-rent  was  also 
JB8.  Natural  inequalities  cannot  be  made  equal  by  legislation 
— ^but  the  man  who  is  able  to  pay  £8  for  his  house  in  Ash- 
burton, ought  to  be  able  to  vote  as  well  as  the  man  who  pays 
£8  in  Grimsby,  and  he  ought  not  to  be  enfranchised  or  dis- 
franchised by  the  differences  in  the  local  circumstances  of  his 
house,  his  imperial  capacity  according  to  the  national  and 
imperial  standard  remaining  the  same. 

Passing  from  the  questions  more  directly  connected  with 
the  franchise  to  the  Redistribution  Bill,  we  cannot  omit  some 
general  reflections  on  the  tactics  of  the  Opposition.  The  Govern- 
ment had  separated  the  bills  in  order  first  to  obtain  a  clear  vote 
upon  clear  and  distinct  issues,  and  next  in  order  to  expedite  the 
discussion.  The  Opposition  immediately  combined  to  ask  for 
both  bills  together.  To  use  an  expression,  which  has  been 
employed  very  often  of  late,  the  Government  escaped  defeat  *  tcith 

*  the  skin  of  its  teeth.*  And  their  narrow  majority  is  triumphantly 
pointed  to  as  showing  that  the  very  tactics  they  adopted  recoiled 
on  their  own  heads,  and  proved  the  folly  of  their  course.  We 
understand  this  language  on  the  part  of  the  enemies  of  reform, 
and  we  understand  it  on  the  part  of  the  enemies  of  the  Govern- 
ment. But  we  do  not  see  the  justice  of  it  looking  at  the  matter 
from  any  impartial   point  of  view.     The  Government  escaped 

*  with  the  skin  of  its  teeth,'  because  the  House  was,  not  indeed 
by  any  means  hostile  to  the  Government,  but  hostile  to  reform. 
And  unless  it  can  be  shown,  that  if  the  Government  had 
adopted  some  other  course  it  would  have  had  a  larger  majority, 
the  smallness  of  the  majority  proves,  that  in  a  House  hostile  to 
reform,  they  adopted  the  only  tactics  likely  to  give  them  any 
majority  at  all.     Of  course  the  possible  objection  remains,  that 
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it  is  unwise  to  bring  on  any  qnestiony  however  important^  in  a 
House  00  hostile  that  you  can  only  kxdc  for  very  narrow  majori- 
ties. And  Cbvemmenty  it  is  repeated  in  every  tone  of  emphasise 
had  no  business  to  thrust  a  Befbrm  Bill  down  the  throats  of  an 
unwilling  House. 

But  this  assumes  two  distinct  positions,  ndither  of  which  we 
think  defensible :  one,  that  a  Ministry  may  not  aspire  to  take  a 
bold  and  decided  lead,  and  fight  a  fi^eat  question  in  close  con- 
tested battles  without  incurring  the  charge  of  folly  and  arroganoe ; 
the  other,  that  the  majorities  in  the  case  of  new  Beform  Bills 
can  ever  again  be  larse,  after  previous  Reform  BiUs  have  di- 
minished the  margin  of  political  injustice,  political  resentment, 
and  political  agitation*  Each  succeeding  Beform  Bill  must 
necessarily  be  harder  to  carry  than  the  last.  The  experienoe  of 
all  the  recent  failures  in  carrying  any  Keform  Bill  show  clearly 
Plough  what  needs  little  showing,  that  the  secret  aversion  of  any 
Parluiment  that  can  be  elected  to  any  Beform  Bill  whatever,  is 
suc^,  that  unless  a  Ministry  is  prepared  to  win  it  by  the  skin  of 
its  teeth,  there  is  no  chance  of  any  Beform  Bill  being  carried  at 
alL  The  question  is  not  between  a  good  Bill  or  a  bad  Bill  in 
Ihe  mind  of  the  Opposition,  to  whom  a  good  Bill  seems  more 
dangerous  than  a  bad  one.  In  a  Ao^fe  House,  a  ffood  Bill  is 
like^  to  provoke  more  irritation  and  a  more  calculated  opposition 
than  a  bad  Bill,  because  a  good  Bill  is  more  di£Scult  to  oppose 
with  decency,  and  more  likely  to  pass.  We  say  distinctiy,  in  a 
hostile  House.  And  who  can  doubt  the  hostility  of  the  House  P 
Who  can  doubt  that  hostility  and  not  fair-plav  was  the  ruling 
motive  of  the  Opposition,  and  the  ruling  motive  of  the  Cave- 
hostility  in  the  first  place,  to  all  Beform  whatever — else  why 
was  Mr.  Lowe  accepted  by  the  House  as  its  own  favourite  apostle  P 
^— undjring  hostility  and  hatred  to  Mr.  Gladstone  on  the  part  of 
the  tories,  for  having  been  a  tory  at  the  Oxford  debating  dub 
and  being  a  liberal  in  the  maturity  of  his  age ;  a  hatred  com- 
bined with  jealousy  on  the  part  of  the  old  Whigs  because  he  is 
the  inevitable  man  and  a  new  man,  and  a  suspicion  verging  on 
hatred,  because  his  views  are  as  much  wider  than  their  views  as 
the  country  is  broader  than  their  acres.  In  the  hoe  of  such 
hostility,  is  it  not  a  little  surprisiDg  to  hear  the  loud  complaints 
of  Mr.  Gladstone's  irritability — Mr.  Gladstone's  temper^— Mr. 
Gladstone's  want  of  all  decent  spirit  of  gentlemanlike  con- 
ciliation. Why  then,  if  Mr.  Gladstone  is  so  uncondliating,  let 
these  courteous  gentlemen,  who  complain  so  loud  of  the  absence 
of  courtesy,  show  a  little  themselves,  and  set  the  example  of  a 
liMle  fadr  play  oa  their  side. 

We  do  not  pretend  to  write  the  apology  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
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pecnliaritieflL    It  ia  much  to  be  regretted,  that  with  liis  star- 
YeUou*  YersatUity^  passionate  earnestness,  and  soaring  intellect, 
he  does  not  combine  the  Unff  geniality  of  Lord  Pahn»rst(Hi^ 
who,  when  he  stood  njp  at  the  t^le  of  the  House  of  Oommons, 
imd  uncovered  his  white  head,  seemed  rather  like  some  white 
English  peak  rejoicing  at  the  waves,  than  a  statesman  under 
fire.    It  was  ako  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  Uuff  and 
politic  old  nobleman  did  not  combine  the  soaring  intellect 
pf  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  Mr.  Gladstone's  earnestness  dT  purpose. 
We  cannot  have  everything.     Mr.   Gladstone  has  improved 
too  much  of.  late  years,  not  to  hold  out  the  confident  promise 
of  lar  greater  inmrovement  in  years  to  come,  and  it  is  the 
wisdom  of  any  Kouae  of  Commons  not  to  fret  and  goad, 
and  sour,  and  depress,  and  imdermine  its  best  and  greatest 
instruments,  but  to  foster  their  genius  with  deUcate  care  and 
train  them  to  ereat    national   purposes,  and  great  national 
achievements.      XTo   man,  in  the  present  day,  can  hopt  to 
tyrannise  over  the  House,  but  the  House  may  easily,  if  it 
cnooses,  spoil  the  best  horse  in  its  stable,  and  with  an  ease  the 
greater  in  proportion  to  his  value,  his  mettle,  his  speed,  his 
paces,  and  uib  blood.    Mr.  Gladstone  is,  no  doubt,  at  a  turnings 
point  in  his  care^,  and  we  appeal  to  the  nobler  and  more 
generous  wisdom  of  the  House  not  to  throw  such  a  man  away. 
On  this  topic  we  will  recall  an  incident  which  happened  to  fdl 
under  our  own  notice.    In  the  Bedistribution  debates.  Sir  John 
Pakington  taunted  Mr.  Gladstone  with  having  said,  that  the 
Government  had  only  received  the  electoral  statistics  the  Friday 
before  the  first  debate,  whereas  Mr.  Gladstone  only  spoke  of  a 
complete  and  revised  copy.    In  answer  to  this  taunt,  plausible, 
but  made,  on  the  face  of  it,  with  malice  aforethouffht,  Mr. 
Gladstone,  who  was  lying  back  on  the  treasury  bench,  raised 
himself  on  his  elbow  and  uttered  an  audible  and  indignant 
*Nor  ,  Sir  John  paused  for  a  second  to  enjoy  the  prospect 
which  opened  out  before  him,  he  tucked  his  coat  tails  with 
much  deliberation  over  his  left  arm,  and  with  his  right  arm 
and  fore-finger  pointing,  with  studied  provocation,  across  the 
table  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  'I  am  sorry,'  he  said,  'that  I  have 
'made  the  Bight  Hon.  gentleman  angnr.    I  am  sorry  that  I 
'  shcmld  have  raised  the  an^r  of  the  Kight  Hon.  gentleman* 
^  If  the  statement  of  the  Bight  Hon.  gentleman's  own  words 
'  is  to  be  the  occasion  for  the  exhibition  of  his  temper,  I  think 
'it  is  a  matter  to  be  mudi  regretted.'     And  this  continued 
for  several  minutes,  the  courteous  aristocrat  ringing  the  changes 
upon    'anger,'   'angry,'    'temper,'    'intemperance,'    through 
twenty  sentences  with  all  the  coldness  of  studied  malice  and 
pointed  insult* 
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We  have  described  this  scene  exactly  as  it  took  place.  It 
will  be  in  the  remembrance  of  the  House.  The  next  morning  we 
looked  in  all  the  papers  to  see  if  it  was  reported.  But  it  was 
omitted  in  them  all,  even  the  reporters,  apparently,  having  felt, 
in  a  body,  that  the  exhibition,  on  the  part  of  a  veteran  leader  on 
the  opposition  benches,  waA  beneath  contempt,  and  below  record. 
And  this  is  a  sample  of  the  way  in  which  Mr.  Gladstone  is 
treated  by  those  who  say  that  his  temper  and  his  tactics  are  not 
the  tactics  and  not  the  temper  of  a  gentleman.  Mr.  Mill  lately 
put  the  question  of  conciliation  and  compromise  in  a  nutshell. 

*  The  opposition,'  he  remarked,  'said  that  any  bill  on  Reform  must 

*  be  a  compromise.  Well,  the  liberal  party  made  a  compro- 
'  mise  at  the  commencement  of  the  session,  and  a  very  great 

*  compromise  it  was.     They  gave  up  the  best  part  of  the  matter 

*  to  the  tones,  and  now,  after  the  liberals  had  riven  up  to  them 

*  the  better-half,  they  cried  halves  for  the  remamder.'  In  other 
words,  the  policv  of  the  opposition  has  been  a  policy  of  hostility 
and  bit  by  bit  elimination  from  beginning  to  end. 

The  question,  we  repeat,  is,  therefore,  not  a  question  between  a 
theoretically  good  or  a  theoretically  bad  Bill,  but  between  no 
Bill  at  all  and  a  possible  and  substantial  Bill ;  and  we  believe 
it  to  be  clear  that  no  Reform  Bill  that  human  ingenuity  can 
devise  will  henceforward  ever  be  carried  by  any  Government 
except,  as  it  is  said,  *  with  the  skin  of  its  teeth/  That  the  ques- 
tion can  ever  be  burked  we  do  not  believe  for  one  moment.  It  has 
become  inevitable^  and  it  seems  to  lis  to  be  a  most  honourable 
ambition  on  the  part  of  any  Liberal  Ministry  to  make  it  a  ques- 
tion of  high  statesmanship,  to  be  carried  by  hard  fighting  at  all 
hazards,  as  being  eminently  expedient  and  foimded  m  the  truest 
policy  of  national  consolidation.  In  this  view  the  small  majo- 
rities of  the  Government  prove  not  the  folly,  nor  the  blunders, 
but  rather  the  wisdom  and  earnestness  of  the  Ministry.  Men 
are  not  to  be  called  fools  for  other  men's  assumptions,  when 
those  assumptions  are  unfoimded,  still  less  when  they  are 
founded  in  malice.  It  was  gratuitously  assumed  that  the 
Government  was  inspired  by  Mr.  Bright,  and  that  they  meant 
to  make  the  passing  of  a  Franchise  Bill  a  lever  to  obtain  a  larger 
Bedistribution  Bifl.  The  Government  denied  both  charges, 
pledged  its  honour,  which  was  ridiculed,  and  offered  an  autuma 
sitting  as  a  guarantee  that  no  dissolution  would  be  allowed, 
humanly  speaking,  to  intervene — an  offer  which  enraged  the 
country  sportsmen,  who  went  about  declaring  that  Mr.  Glad- 
stone had  threatened  them,  that  they  would  not  be  threatened, 
and  least  of  all  by  '  a  new  man.'  But  the  Government  having 
obtained  a  narrow  majority,   a£Brming  the  lowering  of  the 
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franchise,  gave  way  on  the  point  of  the  separation  of  the  Bills.. 
This  concession,  instead  of  receiving  the  thanks  of  the  House, 
was  treated  with  contempt,  and  it  was  assumed  with  studied 
affectation  that  the  Redistribution  Bill  extorted  from  the 
Government  in  the  teeth  of  Mr.  Bright  would  either  be  a 
wretched  bantling  or  *  Red-Republican  *  measure.  It  turned  out 
to  be  neither,  but  a  solid,  substautial,  and  moderate  Bill.  After 
a  slight  pause  and  a  well-concerted  feint  on  the  part  of  Lord 
Stanley,  the  Opposition,  supported  by  taeir  foreign  legion 
abandoned  their  anti-revolutionary  cry,  and  fell  back  upon  the 
ground  of  anomalies  as  their  best  battle  field. 

They  objected  to  the  anomaly  of  giving  a  third  member  to 
certain  counties,  without  dividing  them,  ostensibly  on  the 
ground  of  inconvenience,  secretly  because  in  those  populous 
counties  to  whom  a  third  member  was  given  the  liberal  minority 
under  a  £14  franchise  would  have  a  chance  of  carrying  their 
member.  They  objected  to  the  grouping  of  the  small  boroughs, 
as  introducing  extraordinary  geographical  and  other  anomalies, 
whereas  these  anomalies  are  as  nothing  compared  with  the 
anomalies  in  the  Scotch  and  Welsh  boroughs,  where  they  work 
very  well.  They  went  into  long  and  complacent  proofs  of  the 
anomalies  consequent  upon  choosing  the  line  of  an  8,000  popu- 
lation, as  the  limit  of  grouping  and  partial  disfranchisements, 
conveniently  ignoring  the  sel^evident  fact  that  a  9,000  line, 
a  10,000  line,  an  11,000  line  would  produce  not  the  same  but 
exactly  similar  anomalies.  They  laughed  with  loud  affectation 
if  any  man  told  them  frankly  what  they  knew  well  enough 
without  the  telling,  that  the  8,000  line  was  chosen  as  the  least 
impracticable,  and  at  the  same  time  as  the  least  inadequate,  and 
they  jeered  as  if  they  themselves  would  be  asses  enough  to 
choose  a  line  which  they  knew  beforehand  could  not  possibly  be 
passed.  They  carried  the  joke  still  further,  and  with  grave 
irony  declared  that  the  true  line  was  the  15,000  line.  There 
would  have  been  some  sense  in  that,  they  said.  Of  course  there 
would.  It  would  have  proved  the  Ministry  to  be  what  the 
opposition  wished  them  to  be — geese.  In  a  word  the  redistri- 
bution of  seats  was  certain  beforehand  to  be  a  leading  point  of 
attack  on  the  part  of  the  opponents  of  the  Oovemment  Bill,  for 
it  was  certain  to  present  the  greatest  number  of  real  or  apparent 
anomalies,  and  to  combine  against  it  the  greatest  number  of 
malcontents.  Any  Redistribution  Bill  must  necessarily  involve 
the  reconsideration  of  all  the  anomalies  in  our  representation, 
which  is  a  patchwork  of  anomalies.  Any  reform  which  modifies 
existing  anomalies  must  necessarily  substitute  a  new  set,  appa- 
rently more  startling  at  first  than  the  old ;  for  what  men  are 
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aoottrtoiMd  to,  strikes  them  less,  be  it  erer  so  glarings  then 
mmoli  simpler  things  if  new.  An  attack  npon  the  anonudies  of 
any  Bedistribudon  Bill  wbatsTer  is  th^refoie,  if  we  may  use  a 
i^rting  phrase,  a  certain  find. 

The  two  main  requisites  of  a  redistribation  bill  are — (1),  to 
get  members  to  distribute ;  (2),  to  determine  the  principle  of 
mstribution.  The  first  requisite  may  be  obtained  either  by 
total  diBfiranchisement,  or  by  partial  disfranchisement  of  a 
certain  number  of  boroughs,  or  both  in  combination.  The 
Government  Bill  adopted  both,  the  former  sparingly,  and  the 
latter  to  a  considerable  extent.  Eight  boroughs  lost  one 
member  a^pieoe,  and  forty^one  were  grouped,  forty-nine  seats 
bcdn^  thereby  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  G-ovemment.  The 
distribution  was  in  the  highest  degree  fair,  moderate,  and  prac- 
tical, it  was  even  extremely  conciliatory  to  the  tory  party.  * 
Twenty-six  new  members  were  giveo  to  the  counties,  although 
they  are  already  represented  up  to  the  teeth,  so  true  is  it  in 
politics  as  in  other  matters,  that  to  him  that  hath  shall  be  given. 
Seven  additional  members  were  given  to  boroughs,  eight  new 
boroughs  were  enfranchised  and  received  eight  members,  and 
one  member  was  very  properly  given  to  the  University  of 
London*    Besides  this,  Scotland  received  seven  new  members.* 

The  allokoyent  was  unassailable.  The  Tories,  however,  were 
disgusted  because  they  had  been  taken  at  their  own  word,  and 
the  new  county  members  were  given  according  to  the  popula- 
tion of  the  counties,  and  therefore  to  the  most  populous ;  or,  in 
other  words,  the  most  liberal  counties.  New  county  members 
they  would  have  accepted  thankfully,  to  any  extent,  if  only  they 
couid  have  them  for  the  agriculttual  and  not  for  the  manu&o- 
turing  counties.  But  their  great  argument  had  been  predsely 
the  excessive  population  of  the  counties  in  comparison  wita 
their  representation,  and  it  would  have  been  too  glaring  an 
inconsistency  to  grumble  at  the  allotment  on  its  own  account. 
So  they  set  up  what  they  called  the  ^unicorn  county'  cry.  But 
they  found  a  more  convenient  point  of  attack,  and  feu  partly 
upon  the  system  of  grouping  adopted,  which  they  pronounced 
to  be  laughable  in  cruditgr  and  absurdity,  because  of  its  ^gra- 
phical and  constitutional  anomalies,  and  defective  in  prmciple, 
because,  instead  of  taking'the  large  unrepresented  towns  out  of 
the  county  representation  it  had  grouped  represented  boroughs 
together,  which  already  possessed  a  representation.  And  they 
complained  loudly  that  the  Govemmait  showed  distinct  hostili^ 
to  the  rural  int^*est  in  not  taking  these  towns  out  of  the  coun* 

*  Much  to  the  uidisnation  of  Wales.  And,  certainly,  Wales  has  not 
been  vety  well  treated. 
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tks,  and   again  betrayed  ite  incapacity   to  effect  any  fur 
compromise.    But  this  is  a  point  on  wmoh  conciliation  means 

S'lving  up  the  marrow  of  the  subject  debated.  If  a  Keform 
ill  is  to  be  a  bond  fide  Reform  Bm,  it  most  be  so  by  virtue  of 
making  the  constitution  more  and  not  less  representatire  than  it 
is.  Bnl  it  is  one  of  the  chief  defects  of  our  constitution,  as  it  is 
that  land  is  over  represented.  The  agricultural  element  in  the 
House  of  Commons  is  already  too  compact,  too  uniform,  too 
homogeneous,  too  stereotyped,  too  impervious  to  the  perception 
of  the  new  phases  of  thought  and  civilization  which  belong  even 
to  those  very  questions  which  are  connected  with  land  itself. 
It  would  theremre  be  a  representative  solecism  to  harden  that 
imperviousness,  to  stereotype  that  uniformity  still  further,  and 
to  withdraw  from  the  coimty  representation  its  own  best  element 
of  educated  ruralism.  In  our  view  it  was  too  great  a  concession 
to  land  to  give  the  counties  new  members  at  all.  Mr.  Baxter's 
statistics  of  the  disproportionate  representation  of  boroughs  in 
comparison  with  counties  prove  nothing,  for  his  conclusion  is 
founded  upon  the  fallacy  of  making  the  polling-booth  and  not 
the  votes  in  the  House  of  (Commons  the  test  of  representation. 
In  the  House  of  Commons  land  is  too  strong  already.  Of  course 
county  members  are  divided  upon  many  subjects,  but  they  are  not 
divided  at  all  upon  questions  which  touch  land,  that  is  to  sav^ 
territorial  and  agricultural  legislation.  If  it  ii  not  desirable 
that  labour  should  ride  over  land  and  trade,  even  on  the  few 
points  on  which  labour  or  trade  can  unite,  how  can  the  supremacv 
of  land  over  trade  and  labour  be  defended  even  on  points  whica 
affect  land  onlyP  The  end  of  all  true  Reform  must  be  to 
make  the  House  of  Commons  as  representative  as  possible. 
And  to  increase  the  representation  oi  over-represented  land 
is  to  take  a  step  in  the  wrong  direction.  Yet  this  the  present 
Government  actually  did,  and  a  Tory  government  would  in- 
evitablv  endeavour  to  do  it  to  a  very  much  greater  extent. 
A  Reform  Bill  they  must  inevitably  attempt  The  Bill  of 
1859  provided  no  representation  for  the  working  classes.  It  was 
a  vast  conspiracy  to  increase  the  weight  and  power  of  land,  so 
that  land  might  recoup  its  power  over  trade  and  shut  out  the 
working  classes  from  Parliament  finally  and  for  ever.  Is  this 
the  aitemative  to  which  we  are  to  be  driven  P  And  has  Mr. 
Disraeli  given  the  slightest  symptom  of  having  changed  hia 

Erinciples  since  1859  P    On  the  contrary,  they  stand  out  in  the 
ite  debates  more  de&ied,  more  engrained,  more  openly  avowed, 
and  tiiey  are  principles  which  a  country  unquestionably  liberal 
cannot  admit. 
Binoe  this  article  was  began,  the  resignation  of  the  Govem- 
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ment  has  been  accepted  by  the  Queen.      In  the  £eu^  of  the 
hostility  which  we  have  described,  we  think  that  the  ministry 
have  consulted  their  own  dignity,  and,  at  the  same  time^  the 
best  immediate  and  ultimate  interests  of  the  liberal  party.     The 
only  other  possible  and  honourable  alternative  to  the  course 
which  they  have  adopted  would  have  been  a  dissolution,  a  course 
which,  in  the  present  condition  of  European  afiairs,  would  have 
been  attended  with   the  gravest  inconvenience.     A  change  of 
ministry  is  bad  enough,  when  the  whole  continent  is  on  fire, 
when  we  are  scarcely  recovering  from  a  dangerous  monetary 
panic,  when  Fenianism  has  scarcely  been  trodden  out,  when  our 
relations  with  the  United  States  are  friendly  and  cordial,  mainly 
because  the  Americans  have  sympathies  with  the  liberal  ministry. 
But  to  dissolve  Parliament  at  such  a  time  is  a  step  even  of 
greater  gravity.     It  could  not  have  been  justified  simply  for  the 
sake  of  keeping  the  Government  in  office,  even  if  ultimately  it 
was  likely  to  have  that  effect.     It  could  only  have  been  justified 
if  it  was  certain  to  operate  in  favour  of  reform.     But,  notwith- 
standing the  strong  view  of  many  staimch  and  clear-sighted 
liberals,  we  doubt  whether  a  dissolution  under  present  circum- 
stances would  not  have  retarded  rather  than  advanced   the 
progress  of  reform.     The  peculiar  unpopidarity  which  would 
have  attached  to  a  dissolution  at  present,  would  have  reacted  on 
the  question  which  led  to  that  dissolution.     A  larger  majority 
might  have  been  returned,  especially  by  the  aid  of  the  con- 
demned boroughs,  against  a  Reform  Bill,  and  the  selfishness  of 
constituencies  woidd  have  been  made  use  of  as  an  argument  to 
prove  the  absence  of  any  demand  for  reform.     No  doubt  the 
constitutional   course  is  to  make  the  country  the  arbiter  in  a 
question  of  such  supreme  importance.     But  we  believe  that  the 
ministry  were  right  in  not  giving  room  for  the  plausible  argu- 
ment, that  a  dissolution  would  have  been  a  penal  act  against  the 
present  House  of  Commons,  and  in  rather  sacrificing  their  seats 
and  the  momentary  supremacy  of  the  liberal  party,  than  com- 
promising the  future  of  reform  by  an  unpopular  dissolution  at 
an  unpropitious  moment.      Mr.  Gladstone  stated  his  view,  when 
he  opened  up  the  subject  of  reform,  that  great  measures  could 
only  be  carried,  if  a  government  staked  its  existence  on  their 
success.     The  Reform  Bill  has  not  been  successful,  and  the  stake 
has  been  lost.     And  the  country  knows  that  for  the  present  Mr. 
Gladstone's  services  and  Reform  are  equally  in  abeyance.     We 
trust  it  may  not  be  long  before  the  country  may  once  more 
secure  both.     For  seven  years  Mr.  Gladstone  has  been  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  and  for  a  large  proportion  of  those 
years  he  has  been  the  most  conspicuous  personage  in  the  cabinet. 
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Bat  Mr.  Gladstone  has^  we  believe,    not  yet  reached  his  cul- 
mination.     He  is  only  on  the  threshold  of  his  greatness.      It 
has  been  well  said  by  a  foreign  writer,  that  England  knows 
her   great  men,  and  knows  how   to  use   them;    and   he   who 
does  not  see  the  growing  popularity  of  Mr.  Gladstone  through- 
out the  country,  and  that  the  country  is  determined  to  make  use 
of  his  genius  and  train  him  to  great  ends,  he  who  does  not  see 
that  outside  the  House  of  Commons   other  statesmen's  lights 
are  but  candles  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  sun,  is  blind  to  the  signs  of 
the  time.    Mr.  Gladstone  has  only  been  serving  that  apprentice- 
ship in  power  at  fifty  years  of  age,  which  Lord  Palmerston 
served  at  seventy.      At  seventy,  the  coolest  and  most  con- 
sunmiate  parliamentary  veteran  of  his  day  suddenly  came  into 
power,  and  the  eflTect  upon  him  even  at  that  age  was  to  turn 
his  head.     Lord  Palmerston  during  his  first  premiership,  so  far 
from  being  the  beau-ideal  of  popularity,  speedily  became  the 
most  impopular  man  in  the  House.    It  was  a  favourite  expression 
among  the  tories  at  the  time,  that  members  used  to  walk  home 
'gnashing  their  teeth'  over  his  insolence.     He  was,  they  said, 
overbearing,   he  was  haughty,  he  was  insolent,   he  was   dic- 
tatorial, and,  as  if  to  add  a  dash  of  venom  to  the  cup  of  parlia- 
mentary resentment,  the  hectoring  levity  of  his  attitude  was 
called  by  his  sedater  critics,  the  '  political  ribaldry'  of  an  *  un- 
principled septuagenarian,*  and  *  the  snobbishness  of  an  Irish  Vis- 
count.'    We  remember  these  expressions  well.     But  let  us  ask,  is 
that  the  Lord  Palmerston  whose  loss  was  mourned  lately,  so  much 
by  the  country,  and  even  more  by  the  House  of  Commons  ?    After 
a  short  interval,  when  Lord  Palmerston  returned  to  power  a 
second  time,  his  enemies  thought  he  would  inevitably  founder 
upon  the  same  rock.   But  Lord  Palmerston  was  great  in  nothing 
so  much  as  in  learning  a  lesson.     In  a  short  time  the  Premier, 
whose  parliamentary  insolence  had  been  the  byword  of  every 
politician,  became  the  most  popular  minister  within  the  memorj'- 
of  the  House.     If  Lord  Palmerston  at  seventy  was  able  to  operate 
such  a  miracle,  has  Mr.  Gladstone  so  much  less  versatility,  so  much 
less  aptitude,  that  he  has  less  chance  of   learning  the  same 
lesson  at  fifty,  in  the  prime  of  his  powers  and  the  perfection  of 
his  intellect  ?     Mr.  Gladstone  now,  like  Lord  Palmerston  then, 
is  the  central  political  figure  in  the  coimtry.     He  may  for  a 
short  time  be  eclipsed.     He  is  too  tall  to  be  overshadowed.     He 
will  return  to  power  soon,  and  he  will,  we  venture  to  predict, 
show,  what  he  has  been  showing  at  every  turn  of  his  career 
during  the  last  ten  years,  that  no  lesson  is  thrown  away  upon 
him.     We  never  heard  any  one  maintain,  that  Mr.  Gladstone's 
temper  was  anything  but  the  ardour  of  a  great  and  over-anxious 
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statesman,  impatient  of  tliat  whicli  seems  to  him  frivoloiifi  op^r 
sition.  No  i^nglish  statesman  should  be  impatient^  for  patunuM 
is  of  the  essence  of  repres^itative  gOTomment.  The  gNxeval 
must  wait  for  the  rank  and  file  of  his  army.  But  so  tax  frcmi 
having  been  arrogant  and  domineering,  Mr.  Gladstone,  whffli 
first  he  assumed  me  leadership  of  the  House  of  Oommons,  set 
such  a  watch  over  himself,  that  he  was  accused  of  tameness,  and 
it  was  said  his  position  was  too  much  for  him.  When  he  intro- 
duced  the  Beform  Bill,  it  was  said  that  he  performed  his  task  so 
coldly,  that  it  was  clear  his  heart  was  not  in  it.  But  wh^i  his 
determination  was  seen  to  be  fixed,  and  his  fire  rose  as  his 
tenacity  was  tried,  when  it  was  found  that  he  meant  busineaa, 
and  that  he  was  bent  on  carrying  a  measure  which  he  considered 
to  be  at  once  sufficient  and  safe,  he  was  instantly  charged  by  ih^ 
opponents  of  Beform  with  being  intemperate  and  domineering^ 
and  being  resolved  to  thrust  an  unwelcome  measure  down  the 
throats  of  an  imwiUing  House.  These  tactics  show  plainly 
enough,  that  the  true  secret  of  the  cry  about  Mr.  Gladstone's 
temper  was  the  hostility  of  the  House  to  Reform.  And  so  hmg 
as  this  great  question  remains  imsettled,  so  long  will  any  states- 
man, who  undertakes  to  settle  it,  find  himself  assailed  on 
different  pleas  hj  all  the  different  sections  hostile  to  Beform  in 
general,  or  hostile  to  any  particular  measure.  But  that  it  must 
be  carried,  and  will  be  carried,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  As  we 
have  alreaidy  argued,  the  agitation  can  never  again,  we  think, 
be  what  it  was  in  1832.  But  on  the  other  hand,  if  political 
passions  are  less,  the  intellect  of  the  masses  is  far  more  keen 
than  it  was.  The  question  is  thoroughly  understood  by  the 
working  classes.  They  know  the  meaning  of  political  justice, 
and  they  know  the  meaning  of  representation.  They  also  know, 
that  Mr.  Gladstone  is  their  man,  and  at  this  moment  after  his 
defeat,  his  popularity  is  a  thousand  times  greater  throughout  the 
country  than  it  was  before.  If  the  conservatives  bring  in  a 
Beform  Bill,  they  cannot  hope  to  bring  in  any  but  a  libem  bilL 
A  conservative  Beform  Bill,  a  bill  omitting  to  give  a  substantial 
share  of  representation  to  labour,  or  giving  an  excessive  weight 
to  land,  has  no  chance  of  passing.  The  question  is  now  too  olearlv 
defined.  On  the  other  nand,  if  they  bring  in  a  liberal  bill, 
one  which  satisfies  the  liberal  sense  of  the  country,  they  will 
have  laid  down  their  own  fiag  on  the  vital  question  of  their 
party.  The  only  alternative  is  to  leave  Beform  in  abeyance. 
But  to  suppose,  that  in  the  present  state  of  opinion  thnmgh- 
out  the  country,  the  conservatives  ean  burke  Beform  with 
Mr.  Gladstone,  Mr.  Stuart  Mill,  and  Mr.  Bright  dtting  in 
front  of  them,  would    be  a  very  short-sighted   suppositioiL 
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Kany  politiriifflg  effect  to  think  that  tbe  liberal  party  is 
on  tne  poiiit  of  beingbrokei^  up,  and  they  prophesy  4  long 
}e^|8Q  PI  tory  power*  xhi$  is,  to  pur  mind,  th^  idlest  of  idl§ 
ifp^ginatipns.  The  country  is  hopelessly  liberal,  and  die  torios 
know  it.  The  only  chanoe  they  naye  of  remaining  in  power  i^ 
to  abdioatQ  their  chfljacter  And  to  pass  liberal  measiires. 

Resides  this^  it  should  be  remembered  that  nothing  succeeds  like 
success,  and  in  twenty  years  of  liberal  success  the  bulk  of  the 
flhiUty  of  the  country  has  insensibly  grayitated  to  the  liberal 
side,    Mr.  Gladstone  oyershadow^  eyery  statesman  on  the  oppo- 
site^ benches.    No  man  oyershadows  him.    Of  Mr,  Disraeh  we 
desiro  to  apeak  with  all  respect,  but  it  would  be  absurd  to  com- 
pare him  with  Mr*  Ql^dstone  for  weig^ht  of  popularity  through- 
put th^  pountry  and  personal  ability  combinea.    It  is  said  that 
Mr.  Pisraeli,  l^ough  less  eloquent,  understands  the  management 
of  the  Hnuse  better.    Of  course,  a  consummate  actor  has  an 
apparent  temporary  adyantage  in  the  management  of  other 
men  oyer  a,  man  who  is  absolutely  sincere,   ^ut  in  the  long 
ran  does  that  adyantage  endure  f    In  Mr.  Disraeli's  case,  is  it 
not  patent,  that  he  has  bought  his  popularity  in  the  House  at 
the  price  of  bis  popularity  in  the  country  P    How  is  it  possible 
that  any  reasonable  set  of  men,  with  ordinary  political  expe- 
rience, oan  represent  to  themselyes  Mr.  Disraeli  in  the  enjojonent 
of  the  confidence  of  the  country  ?    Why  the  country  would 
rather  confide  in  Mr.  JjOwc  !     And  eyery  day,  as  publicity 
increases,  and  the  coimtry  becomes,  as  it  were,  more  yiyidlv 
acquainted  with  the  personality  of  its  leaders,  the  more  does  it 
become  necessary  to  the  success  of  a  statesman  that  his  personality 
should  be  en  rapport  with  the  heart  and  the  imagination  of  the 
country.  Andoi  whom  is  this  true  except  of  Mr.  Gladstone  P  We 
challenge  our  opponents  to  say,  whether  of  liying  statesmen 
there  is  one  who  appeals  to  tlie  heart  and  imagination  of  the 
country,  except  Mr.  Gladstone  P    The  relatite  position,  there- 
fore, of  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Disraeli  in  the  country  is  this. 
In  the  House,  Mr,  IHsraeli  commands  more  deference  and  less 
admiration,  Mr.  Gladstone,  commands  more  admiration  and  less 
deference.    In  the  country,  Mr.  Disraeli  has  a  great  name— but 
he  is  neither  popular,  admired,  beloyed,  nor  trusted.    Mr,  GlatJ. 
stone  is  more  popular  than  any  other  man — more  admired,  more 
beloyed,  and  if  eyer  distrusted,  only  on  the  score  of  cleyemess 
oyerleaping  itself,  a  distrust  which  the  success  of  his  measures 
has  of  fate  years  constantly  diminished.    Lord  Stanley  is  a  man 
of  matured  thought  upon  fdmost  eyery  political  subject.    He. 
would  nrobably  mak^  a  good  administrator,  and  he  is  more 
liberal  than  most  of  the  men  on  his  side  of  the  House.    His 
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speeches  are  generally  miracles  of  common  sense,  and  testify  to 
one  of  the  strongest  logical  digestions  in  the  country.  But 
Lord  Stanley  does  not  appeal  to  the  popular  heart.  .  And  his 
ability  is  not  superior  to  that  of  many  men  on  the  other  side  of 
the  House.  In  one  single  session,  Mr.  Stuart  Mill,  adding  a 
parliamentary  reputation  to  his  previous  fame,  has  taken  a  posi- 
tion as  a  logical  speaker  ftdly  equal  to  that  of  Lord  Stanley ; 
while  in  wit,  in  a  certain  learned  elegance  and  refinement,  and 
occasionally  a  delicate  fire  of  originality  aud  genius,  just  clear 
of  the  line  of  Parliamentary  eccentricity,  Mr.  Mill  is  vastly  Lord 
Stanley's  superior.  Mr.  Hardy  need  alarm  no  one  on  the  liberal 
side.  He  is  a  stout  useful  parliamentary  cob.  Lord  Cranbonme 
during  the  last  two  sessions  has  visibly  declined  in  parliamen- 
tary prestige.  When  he  speaks  he  is  listened  to  with  decreasing 
attention,  in  spite  of  the  smgular  weight  of  his  manner  and  the 
agreeable  flippancy  of  his  matter.  Mr.  Walpole,  high-minded, 
courteous,  popular  with  liberals  as  well  as  with  conservatives, 
correspondmg  in  many  ways  to  Sir  George  Grey  on  the  liberal 
side,  belongs  rather  to  the  past,  and  is  not  likely,  we  think,  to 
take  a  prominent  position  in  a  Cabinet  including  Lord  Cran- 
boume  and  Lord  Stanley.  His  relation  to  these  younger  states- 
men corresponds  very  much  to  that  which  would  subsist  between 
a  high  and  dry  rector  of  the  old  school,  and  a  virulent  Puseyite 
and  neretical  broadchurchman.  What  position  Mr.  Henley  will 
be  in,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive?  If  he  separates  himself  from 
Mr.  Disraeli,  how  will  he  be  able  to  coalesce  with  the  ultra- 
Disraelian  liberality  which  alone  will  render  a  Tory  Govern- 
ment even  possible  P  Sir  John  Pakington  makes  an  excellent 
Dryasdust.  Sir  Hugh  Cairns  is  a  formidable  adversary,  and 
take  it  all  in  all  for  practical  purposes,  the  best  debater  on  the 
conservative  side.  His  possible  removal  to  the  House  of  Lords 
would  cause  a  gap  in  the  conservative  ranks  which  certainly  no 
lawyer,  and  we  believe  no  other  politician,  could  fill  up.  The 
diflerence  between  him  and  Sir  Koundell  Palmer  appears  to  be 
that  Sir  Roundell  pierces  with  a  sword,  the  former  ^ocks  you 
down  with  a  sledge  hammer.  Lord  John  Manners  represents 
most  admirably  the  curious  and  very  valuable  old  china  of  our 
British  constitution.  But  for  weight  of  political  character  and 
for  plain  imadomed  power  combined,  Mr.  Forster's  honest  clay 
is  worth  a  thousand  times  more  to  the  country  than  Lord  John 
Manners'  china.  Man  for  man,  the  leading  statesmen  on  the 
liberal  side  are  neither  overshadowed  nor  overweighted  by  any 
single  conservative.  The  liberals  have  two  men  to  their  one. 
But  if  we  look  to  the  rank  and  file  of  both  parties,  after  we 
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have  ticked  off  some  ten  men  on  the  conservative  side,  what 
have  they  left  ?  men  who  represent  one  idea,  and  one  idea  only 
— ^land !  Whereas  the  whole  variety  of  national  interests,  all 
the  opinions  not  connected  with  land,  have  naturally  and  ex 
necessitate  rei  found  their  representatives  on  the  opposite  side. 
We  do  not  say  the  conservatives  are  stupid,  we  do  not  deny 
the  compactness  and  strength  of  their  party — we  deny  them  the 
same  variety  of  ability  and  the  same  national  popularity.  In 
both  these  particulars  they  are,  and  they  know,  that  they 
are,  hopelessly  overmatched.  Under  these  circumstances,  they 
cannot  lon^,  we  think,  retain  power.  Not  xmtil  reform  is  carried 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  country,  not  until  every  religious 
question  is  settled  and  every  vestige  of  religious  intolerance 
swept  away,  not  imtil  free  trade  in  commerce  is  extended  to 
free  trade  in  land,  not  until  Ireland  is  loyal  and  well  affected, 
can  a  great  conservative  party  have  any  cnance  of  a  prolonged 
existence.  But  when  these  events  have  taken  place,  Engush 
conservatism  will  have  passed  into  a  new  phase  and  be  separated 
from  the  old  by  a  gulf.  The  old  conservative  party  will  have 
passed  away  and  be  remembered  only  in  name. 

In  conclusion  we  beg  to  repeat,  what  we  have  already  repeated 
more  than  once,  that  we  repudiate  with  our  might  and  main, 
the  charge  brought  against  the  friends  of  the  present  Reform 
Bill  of  favouring  a  tendency  to  democracy  and  the  rule  of 
numbers.  Nothing  that  Mr.  Lowe  could  say — ^not  even  his 
brilliant  and  piercing  eloquence — could  express  all  the  devotion 
we  feel  to  the  cause  of  constitutional  free  self-govemment  in  this 
country,  the  abhorrence  with  which  we  regard  even  the  bare 
possibility  of  a  many-headed  tyranny  and  the  despotism  of  the 
million.  But  we  hold  the  rule  of  numbers  in  this  country  to  be 
an  impossibility.  We  believe  the  best  safeguard  against  even 
the  semblance  of  such  a  despotism  to  be  the  extension^  and  not 
the  limitation^  of  the  principle  of  free  self-govemment.  We 
hold  it  most  expedient,  most  safe,  most  constitutional,  to  extend 
the  foundations  of  our  representation  to  their  farthest  convenient 
limits — expedient,  because  the  representation  of  the  people  is 
bound  up  with  the  political  education  of  the  country  at  large ; 
safe,  because  political  representation  is  the  soul  of  political  safety  ; 
constitutional,  because  according  to  the  best  spirit  of  our  con- 
stitution, labour  is  as  much  entitled  to  be  heard  in  the 
House  of  Commons — ^heard  directly  and  authoritatively — as 
either  trade  or  land.  And  we  have  defended  the  Govern- 
ment against  the  hostility  of  the  House  of  Commons,  because 
we  can  conceive  no  undertaking  more  truly  constitutional — 
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no  undertaking  more  truly  patriotic^— no  undertaking  more 
truly  statesmaimke — on  the  part  of  any  Gor^mmenti  than  to 
aspire  to  lead  the  House,  even  against  its  own  secret  fears, 
secret  iU-wiU,  and  secret  apathy,  even  at  the  expense  of  natrowlt 
contested  and  dearly  bought  victories,  to  do  that  which  will 
injure  no  one,  degrade  no  one,  undermine  no  single  interest  in 
the  state,  but,  under  Providence,  lead  to  the  greater  strength 
and  prosperity  of  the  whole  community  more  firmly  knitted 
togemer  in  the  bonds  of  constitutionsd  peace,  oonstitatioiiiil 
hfumony,  and  constitutional  welfSure. 
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The  Albert  Ipyanza.  Great  Basin  of  the  Nik  and  Explorations  qf 
the  Nile  Sources.  By  Samuel  WnrrB  Bakeb,  M.A., 
F.R.G.S.,  Gold  Medallist  of  the  RotoI  GeographicJ 
Society.  With  Maps,  Illustrations,  and  Portraits.  3  vols. 
London :  Maomillan  and  Co. 

« In  its  combination  of  the  characteriflticB  that  make  a  good  book  of 
trarels  we  hare  no  hesitation  in  prononncuu}  Mr>  Baker's  the  best  ^st 
for  some  years  has  come  into  our  hands.  He  has  trarelled  in  unknown 
countries;  he  has  made  great  discoreries  which  both  gratify  the  curiositr, 
and  solre  the  problems  of  centuries ;  he  has  undergone  greater  hard- 
ships, and  met  with  more  excitins;  adrenttire  than  any  prerions  AMcan 
trareller,  Bruce  perhaps  excepted ;  the  romance  of  his  own  adrentures 
is  enhanced  bj  the  companionship  of  a  brare-hearted  wife  i  and  he  has 
told  his  storj  with  consummate  hterary  art.  His  book  is  as  interesting 
as  Herodotus,  as  exciting  as  a  sensation  norel,  and  as  skilfully,  if  not 
as  eloquentlr,  written  as  Afacaulaj's  Essays.  The  materials  are  admi- 
rably  worked  up  i  the  journal  is  spatingljr  quoted,  and  ^e  more  important 
incidents  are  told  with  an  effect  that  is  quite  dramatic*  At  the  same 
time  the  reader  cannot  for  a  moment  doubt  that  he  is  reading  the  narra- 
^re  of  a  manly,  straightforwardi  and  honest  explorer,  whose  estimate  of 
his  competitors  in  discovery  is  as  generous  as  the  account  of  his  own 
achierements  is  modest.  With  the  eharaeteristic  uluek  andpertinaeitt 
of  Englishmen,  the  great  African  mystery  has  oeen  pertistentii^  at- 
tacked, and|  within  a  few  years,  extorted.  All  that  now  remains  is  to 
perfect  the  detail  of  ihe  great  geographical  facts  established.  To  our 
own  countrymen  the  honour  6f  the  discorety  belongs ;  and  #e  aNf 
justly  proud  of  their  aduerement*    No  people,  no  Uteratuie,  in  the 
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histonr  of  the  worldi  oaD,  within  the  same  space  of  time,  boast  suoh 
oontribations  to  geographical  knowledge,  as  the  works  of  Liyingstooe, 
Barton,  Speke»  Grant,  and  Baker.  Nor  should  we  omit  the  iliustrioas 
President  of  the  Geographical  Society,  whose  sagacious  scientific 
hypotheses  hare  contributed  as  much  to  African  discovery  as  the  actual 
trarels  of  any  one  of  its  explorers.  Each  claims  his  own  share  of  the 
glory,  and  it  is  no  more  necessary  to  institute  invidious  comparison  than, 
nappily,  it  is  to  decide  riral  claims^  or  appease  personal  jealousies.  It  is 
enough  to  say  that  Livingstone  has  achieved  the  unique  enterprise  of 
crossing  equatorial  Africa,  and  of  exploring  the  great  Zambesi  and  the 
Shire*  south  of  the  Nile  sources ;  and  that  he  has  been  anticipated  in 
the  discovery  of  the  latter  onlr  because  he  could  not  do  every  thing 
at  once.  He  conjectured  their  locality  and  general  nature,  and  intended 
to  put  his  conjecture  to  a  positive  test.  Burton  also  surmised  the 
elistence  of  the  great  equatorial  lakes  whence  the  Nile  springs,  and 
began  the  search  for  them.  Speke  and  Grant  discovered  the  Victoria 
N'yanza,  the  Idghest  source  or  reservoir  of  the  Nile,  and  Baker  has 
discovered  the  Albert  N^anza,  in  which  vast  body  of  water  all  the 
separate  sources  of  the  Nile  are  gathered,  and  from  which  they  issue  in 
the  mighty  volume  of  the  White  iNile. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  give  a  pricU  of  Mr.  Baker's  fascinating  nar- 
rative ;  this  would  w  scarcely  fair  to  the  author,  whose  book  claims  the 
perusal  of  every  one  for  whom  heroic  enterprise  and  thrilling  adventure 
nare  anr  claim )  nor  would  it  be  fair  to  the  reader  inasmuch  as  it  might 
blunt  the  edge  of  his  curiosity,  while  it  could  not  fully  satisfy  it.  We 
will  refer  our  readers  to  the  volumes  themselves,  confident  that  their 
perusal  will  amply  justify  the  eulogy  upon  them  that  we  feel  constrained 
to  pronounce. 

Mr.  Baker  is  not  like  Br.  Livingstone,  a  missionary,  nor  is  he  like 
Burton,  Speke,  and  Grant,  a  soldier.  He  is  a  private  gentleman,  appa- 
rently of  ample  means*  who  prefers  the  excitement  and  enterprise  of 
African  travel,  that  he  may  do  his  part  in  fulfilling  *  those  duties  by 
which  the  earth's  history  is  carried  on,'  to  the  enjoyment  of  clubs  and 
Parliamentary  honours,  and  country  life  at  home.  He  does  not  formallv 
describe  his  personal  qualifications  as  an  African  explorer,  but  his  book 
abundantly  indicates  them ;  these  are  so  many  and  so  great  that  he  must 
be  a  kind  of  admirable  Grichton  among  travellers.  In  the  first  place  he 
is  physically  strong,  so  that  he  can  stretch  a  refractory  Arab  senseless 
with  as  much  ease  and  skill  as  Tom  Sayers  could  have  shown;  and  sur- 
Tire  as  many  African  fevers  as  Dr.  Livingstone*  although  without 
quinine  for  itionths.  He  possesses  undaunted  courage  i  with  imperturb- 
able ealmneHs  he  waits  the  charge  of  an  infuriated  elephant,  or  the 
spring  of  a  tiger,  when  his  only  chances  for  life  are  the  certainty  of  his 
auni  and  the  infallibility  of  his  rifie ;  trusting  to  his  tact  and  pluck, 
and  to  what  may  turn  up,  he  follows  an  ininucal  trading  pari^  into  the 
deserti  although  they  have  sworn  to  murder  him,  and  although  he 
knows  that  his  own  men  have  conspiired  to  desert  him  and  to  aid  them. 
He  qilells  a  mutiny  by  his  fist>  roiling  the  leader  over  in  a  heap,  and 
resists  an  attick  of  anned  Arabs  by  thrusting  his  umbrella  down  the 
throat  of  one  of  them.  He  is,  moreover,  v^  determined ;  no  danger 
nor  diffieulty  ean  divert  him  from  his  purpose;  his  enthusiasm  is  fired  by 
it,  and  his  patience  waits  upon  his  enthusiasm.  His  resolute  will,  com- 
bined with  ids  inflexible  justicej  gave  him  an  extraordinary  ascendency 
over  the  Arabs,  so  that  friends  and  foes  came  to  regard  him  as  a  kind  of 
demi-godt    He  isi  mi^overi  a  man  fertile  in  resouroes,  a  self-helping 
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man,-  ready  to  do  himself  every  thing  that  others  will  not  do  for  him  ; 
and  unfailing  in  the  ingenuity  with  which  he  can  oyercome  difficulties. 
He  is  a  sportsman  of  the  first  water — hippopotami,  crocodiles,  elephants, 
hartebeestes,  nothing  comes  him  amiss  ;  he  speaks  of  his  rifles  as  if  they 
were  his  children,  and  rery  affectionately  they  served  him.  He  had. 
moreover,  the  advantage  of  singleness  of  council;  his  noble  wife,  in 
every  way  as  brave  and  patient  and  wise  as  himself,  being  his  only 
European  companion.  Her  companionship  gives  a  touch  of  beautiful 
romance  and  tenderness  to  the  narrative.  In  more  than  one  crisis  Mrs.  • 
Baker's  womanly  tact  saved  the  expedition.  When  we  add  to  all  this  a 
very  high  degree  of  literary  art — simplicity  and  beautj  of  language, 
power,  reticence,  and  suggestiveness  of  descriptions,  with  a  dramatic 
skill  of  so  putting  things,  as  that  they  produce  the  effect  of  a  tableau 
or  of  a  surprise,  as  the  case  may  be,  we  get  the  conception  of  a  heaven- 
bom  tra,YeueT—nascitur  non  Jit — born  not  only  to  supply  the  materials 
of  books,  but  to  write  them. 

To  Speke  and  Grant  the  honour  of  discovering  the  source  of  the  Nile 
belongs.  Starting  from  Zanzibar  T  S.  latitude,  and  proceeding  N.W. 
they  discovered  the  Victoria  N'yaiiza*  stretching  from  2*  S.  latitude  to 
the  equator,  and  from  32"  to  35**  E.  longitude.  This  is  the  eastern  side  of 
the  great  basin  of  the  Nile  sources.  Oat  of  the  north  end  of  this  lake 
the  White  Nile  issues.  It  was  traced  by  Speke  in  a  N.W.  direction 
to  the  Karuma  Falls,  2°  15'  north  of  the  equator,  where  it  made  a 
sudden  bend  to  the  W. ;  but  hostilities  among  the  tribes  prevented  him 
from  tracing  it  further.  He  was  told  by  the  natives,  of  a  little  lake,  the 
Luta  N'zig§,  to  the  west,  into  which  the  river  ran  ;  he  was  compelled, 
however,  to  proceed  north,  and  struck  the  Nile  a^ain  at  Miani's  tree, 
3*  32' ;  the  farthest  point  south  reached  by  the  Venetian  whose  name  it 
bears,  450  miles  from  the  Victoria  N  yanza,  and  60  or  70  miles  from 
Gondokoro.  At  Gondokorohe  met  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Baker  on  their  way  to 
his  assistance  ;  a  very  graphic  account  of  the  interview  is  given  by  Mr. 
Baker.  Captain  Speke  told  Mr.  Baker  what  he  had  done,  and  what 
remained  to  be  done,  generously  gave  him  maps,  and  all  the  instruction 
and  assistance  that  he  could.  Mr.  Baker  proceeded  to  the  Karuma 
Falls,  thence  in  a  south-westerly  direction  until  he  came  upon  the 
Albert  N'yanza  at  Vacovia,  in  latitude  1^  N. ;  he  found  that  instead  of  a 
'  little  lake '  it  was  far  larger  than  the  Victoria,  and  probably  the  largest 
lake  in  the  world.  He  ascertained  that  it  extended  from  3*"  N.  lati^e 
to  2"  S.  latitude,  between  which  it  was  well  known  to  the  natives ;  that 
in  the  south  it  then  turned  to  the  west,  and  its  further  extent  was 
unknown.  Its  breadth  at  Vacpvia  was  60  or  70  miles.  From  Vacovia 
Mr.  Baker  coasted  northward  in  canoes  for  thirteen  days  until  he 
reached  Magungo,  the  mouth  of  the  river  which  Speke  had  traced  from 
the  Victoria  luSke  to  the  Karuma  FaUs ;  the  continuity  of  which  he 
verified  by  ascending  it  as  far  as  the  falls ;  from  Magungo  he  clearly 
saw  the  exit  of  the  entire  volume  of  the  Nile  at  the  northern  end  of  the 
lake.  He  thus  demonstrated  that  the  Victoria  N'yanza  discovered  by 
Speke,  was  a  high  reservoir  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Nile  Basin,  that 
the  river  which  flowed  from  it,— the  Victoria  Nile  or  Somerset  Eiver, 
flowed  into  the  Albert  N'yanza,  to  which  it  falls,  by  a  succession  of 
cataracts,  many  hundreds  of  feet,  and  that  the  Albert  N'vanza  was 
therefore  the  grand  reservoir  into  which  all  the  waters  which  form  the 
White  Nile  proper  were  collected;  many  affluents,  doubtless,  contri- 
buting to  it,  some  of  them  probably  of  equal  volume  with  the  Victoria 
Nile.    It  receives,  in  fact,  the  drainage  of  the  entire  country.    In 
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every  particular,  thei^efore,  Mr.  Baker  emphatically  corroborates  Captain 
Speke ;  Mr.  Baker  simply  continuing  and  completing  Captain  Speke's 
discorery.  The  actual  basin  of  the  Nile  thus  determiued/  is  included 
between  about  22°  and  39'*  E.  longitude,  and  from  S**  S.  to  18*  N, 
latitude ;  the  Nile  receiving  the  entire  drainage  of  the  whole  of  this 
vast  region.  *The  rivers  are  constant  throughout  the  year,  and  tibe 
'  Albert  Lake  continues  at  a  high  level,  affording  a  steady  volume  of 
*  water  to  the  Nile.'  The  annual  overflow  of  the  Nile  is  caused,  not 
by  any  fluctuation  in  the  White  Nile  as  it  emerges  from  Albert  N'yansa, 
but  in  its  great  affluents,  the  Blue  Nile,  which  joins  the  White  Nile  at 
Khartoum,  and  the  Atbara,  which  joins  it  a  few  miles  farther  north. 
These  are  two  mountain  streams  having  their  rise  in  the  mountains  of 
Abyssinia;  they  are  suddenly  flooded  by  periodical  rains  which  fall  in 
June,  and  raise  the  volume  of  the  Nile  so  as  to  cause  the  inundation 
in  Lower  Egypt.  It  is  remarkable  that  Ptolemy  describes  the  Nile  as 
having  its  sources  in  two  great  lakes  which  receive  the  snows  of  the 
Ethiopian  mountains,  and  that  there  are  many  ancient  maps  upon  whidi 
these  two  lakes  are  marked;  of  course  in  very  erroneous  latitudes. 
Probably  a  general  trade  between  Central  Africa  and  Zanzibar  had  given 
rise  to  this  impression,  which  is  thus  proved  to  have  been  accurate  in 
its  general  facts,  but  erroneous  in  its  details. 

For  the  romantic  detail  of  personal  adventure  we  must  refer  our 
readers  to  this  most  fascinating  book.  Mr.  Baker  also  touches  on  many 
matters  of  great  importance,  which  we  cannot  discuss — on  the  proba- 
bility of  commerce  with  Central  Africa,  on  its  accursed  slave  trade,  and 
the  means  of  suppressing  it;  on  missions,  their  failure  and  their 
probabilities ;  on  the  inferiori^  of  the  Negro  race,  which  Mr.  Baker 
maintains  ;  on  the  pre-Adamite  antiquity  of  both  the  geological  forma- 
tions and  the  inhabitants  of  Central  Africa;  and  on  other  questions 
upon  which  his  observations  throw  a  very  interesting  and  important 
light.  Mr.  Baker  has  completed  the  solution  of  the  greatest  geogra- 
phical mystery  of  the  last  two  thousand  ^ears ;  his  name  and  Siat 
of  his  heroic  wife,  will  be  imperishably  associated  with  the  sources  of  the 
Nile ;  and  his  book  will  in  future  ages  be  read,  as  we  now  read  Hero- 
dotus,— a  classic  in  literature,  a  romance  in  adventure,  and  a  high 
authority  in  geographical  history. 

The  Diary  of  the  Right  Hon.  Wm.  Wyndham,  1784  to  1810. 
Edited  by  Mrs.  Henry  Baring.    Longmans  &  Co.,  1866. 

It  isprobable  that  this  diar^  was  not  meant  by  the  author  for  the  j^ublic 
eye.  It  was  begun  in  1783,  m  obedience  to  Dr.  Johnson's  injunction — 
and  an  injunction  from  Johnson  had  with  Wyndham  the  force  of  a  moral 
law, — and  it  is  a  record  of  the  almost  ds[ilT  life  and  feelings  of  its 
distinguished  author.  The  family  from  which  William  Wyndham 
descended  was  one  of  great  antiquity  and  consideration  in  Norfolk,  in 
which  county  it  had  been  settled  since  the  Conquest.  Members  of  the 
family  served  Henry  VII.,  YUI.,  and  Queen  Elizabeth ;  and  Sir  John 
Wyndham,  a  cavidier  in  the  days  of  Charles  II.,  enjoined  his  family 
« tho'  the  crown  should  hang  on  a  bush,  not  to  forsake  it."  From  a 
common  ancestor  descended  the  Egremonts,  the  Wyndhams  of  Felbrigg, 
of  Wadham,  of  Cromer,  and  others.  On  the  female  side  the  house  of 
Felbrigg  was  connected  with  the  Portmans,  the  Lyttons  of  Knebworth, 
the  Ashes  of  Twickenham,  and  other  old  families.  The  father  of  the 
author  of  this  diaryi  Colonel  Wyndham,  quarrelled  in  early  life  with  his 
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ftihMTi  And  hATitii  entivfed  tlM  Hvofftfilm  senriM  muler  Mkria  There9a« 
lived  macli  Abroad*  His  mother  was  Barak  Kicks,  the  daughter  of  R. 
Imkjrn,  of  Danmoir*  The  routh  himself,  the  fruit  of  this  unioiM  was 
bom  in  Gk>lden  Square,  London^  on  the  3rd  May,  1750.  He  was  sent  to 
Eton  when  seren  years  old,  in  1757,  at  which  school  he  remained  tUi 
he  was  sixteen.  At  Bton  he  laid  the  foundation  of  those  elaesioal 
Attainments  which  were  the  solace  of  his  maturer  life.  On  leaTini^ 
Ston,  in  1766,  he  was  sent  to  the  Uniyersit^  of  Glasgow,  where,  under 
Anderson  and  Simson^  tiie  editor  of  Euchd»  he  att-ained  a  rare  pro- 
ficiencj  in  mathematics.  In  1767  he  proceeded  from  Glasgow  to  Oxford* 
entering  himself  a  gentleman  commoner  of  Unirersitj  College^  wher^ 
&ir  Bol^rt  Chambers  and  Dr.  Winstanley,  Laudian  Professor  of  Arabic^ 
Were  his  tutors.  The  latter,  who  was  also  Camden  Professor  of  History « 
edited  tiie  Poetics  of  Aristotle,  which  work  became  a  class  book  in  the 
unirei^ity,  and  it  is  not  wonderful  that  under  two  such  tutors  Wyndham, 
naturally  studious,  became  eminent  for  hi^h  and  scholarly  attamments. 
His  reading  wMle  at  Oxford  was  rery  ranous,  in  classics,  history,  and 
science,  and  so  continued  during  the  whole  of  his  life*  Beyond  Mi)r 
parliamentary  man  of  his  day,  with  the  exception  of  Gibbon,  Burke,  and 
Prs.  Scott,  and  French-Lawrence,  he  was  a  student  and  a  reader^  One 
has  only  to  open  the  diary  at  p.  97  to  be  assured  of  this.  The  iMwdiig 
Historia  Literaria  comprises  a  list  of  the  books  read  from  January 
to  Deoembet,  1786.  .One  wonders  that  a  man  so  engaged  in  prirate  and 
public  bnsiness,  occupying  so  prominent  a  place  in  Parliament  and  in 
society,  frequenting  If  ewmarket  and  the  theatres,  and  eonstantly  dining 
out,  and  appearing  at  routs,  assemblies,  Ac,  eould  hare  gone  orer  so 
much  groilnd. 

On  quitting  Oxford  Mr*  Wyndham  risited  the  continent,  in  company 
with  lliomas  William  Coke,  of  Holkham,  who  sat  so  long  for  Norfolk, 
and  who,  the  Nestor  of  Whiggism,  was  ultimately  raised  to  the  peerage 
as  Earl  of  Leicester. 

Wyndham  was  first  returned  to  the  House  of  Commons  for  Norwich 
in  1783.  8d  high  did  his  eharacter  stand  that  he  was  appointed  in 
1783  Chief  Secretary  in  Lreland,  the  Yiceroy  being  the  Earl  of  North* 
ington.  In  tlus  office,  in  which  he  succeeded  so  dutinguished  a  states- 
man as  William  Wyndham  Grenyille,  afterwards  Earl  Grenrille,  he 
remained  but  a  few  montlis,  his  return  being  rendered  compulsory  by 
the  state  of  his  health.  Yet  in  his  short  sojourn  in  Dublin  he  conciliated 
the  goodwill  of  the  best  men  of  all  parties,  and  formed  raluable  friend- 
ships with  Anthony  Malone  (Lord  Sunderlin),  his  brother  Edmund, 
Foster  and  Pamell  (Speaker  of  the  Lrish  Commons),  Fitsgibbon  (after- 
wards Sari  of  Clare),  Hussey  Burgh  Yelrerton  (afterwards  Chief  Baron), 
Flood*  Grattan,  the  Beresfords,  &o. 

On  the  dissolu^n  of  the  Coalition  Minis^^  Wyndham  was  returned 
for  Norwich,  and  on  the  1st  of  January,  1784,  the  diary  before  us,  the 
authenticity  of  which  cannot  be  doubted  (for  it  was  giren  to  the  editor 
by  her  brother,  William  Wyndham),  commences*  At  tiiis  period  Mr. 
Wyndham  was  a  Whiff,  and  a  leading  member  of  Brookes's,  but  his  close 
friendship  with  Fox,  Grenrille,  Grey,  Sheridan,  Fitspatrick,  Ersldne, 
Adam,  Lord  Fitiwilliam,  Lord  Spencer,  (George  Carendish,  and  John 
Townsend,  did  not  present  him  from  being  the  intimate  friend  of  Dr. 
Johnson,  a  high  Tory,  of  Dr.  William  Scott  (the  brother  of  L(H*d  Eldon, 
and  afterwariu  himself  Lord  Stowell,  a  hi^  Torjr),  and  of  many  other 
members  of  the  Literary  Club,  not  of  Whig  principles.  Wyndham,  like 
Burke,  (sKbbon,  Henry  Flood,  the  great  Lord  (Chesterfield,  and  Lord 
Palmerston,  the  father  of  the  late  first  Minister,  was  a  man  of  CathoUo 
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sjmpathieB*  a  pftr^r  man^  if  /ou  willi  yet  without  snj  of  the  narrowness 
of  pa^tj  Tie W9;  The  beinff  an  old  arintooratio  liberal  Whig  of  Brookes's^ 
iupping  with  Fox,  Gtejf  Sneridan,  I^^orfolk,  and  fltsWillianii  served  but 
to  strengthen  the  independent  feelinss  of  the  fine  old  English  gentlemani 
and  brought  into  more  noble  relief  the  patriot,  the  scholar  j  and  the  man 
c^  letters^  When  a  young  and  fashioiiable  nlan  about  town«  Wyndhanl 
uniformly  oultirated  the  sooie^  of  men  of  science  and  literature,  and 
alwajrg  read  up  to  and  most  frequently  far  beyond  their  lerel.  This 
prerailiiig  habit  of  his  mitid  from  early  manhood  will  account  for  his 
worship  of  Burke,  for  his  admiration  and  lore  fbr  Johnson,  for  hid 
journey  to  Paris  with  Br.  Wm.  Scott  (Lord  Stowell),  for  his  partiality  to 
JPorsoUi  Parr,  and  Dr.  Byland  (an  eminent  literary  Nonconformist),  and 
for  his  toleration  for  some  years  of  Oobbett,  a  man  of  robust  intellect 
as  a  writer,  but  with  all  his  masculine  strengths  illiterate,  coarse,  and 
ribald,  though  gifted  witii  genius  and  power  of  picturesque  expressioui 
Hiis  will  a£o  account  for  the  sympathy  that  existed  between  him,  an 
old  Whig,  and  so  inreterate  a  Jacobite  and  so  uncompromising  a  Tory  as 
Walter  ficott.  Soott  hating  Whigs  and  Liberals,  but  loymg  brare^ 
aineere,  and  good  men  and  gentlemen,  dedicated  to  Wyndham,  one  of  the 
earliest  eantos  of  Mazmion. 

It  has  not  been  sufficiently  broujfht  out  in  criticisms  on  this  book 
tiiat  the  ehief  intelleetuaL  gratification  of  Wyndham  was  in  coming  as 
often  as  possible  into  social  and  literary  intercourse  with  men  of  letters 
properly  so  called.  When  still  a  gay  young  man  not  thirty-fire,  his 
greatest  happiness  in  risiting  Edinburgh  was  in  dining  and  passing  the 
erenmg  with  Adam  Smith,  Dr.  Bobertson^  the  historian,  and  Harnt 
Erskine  $  the  first  two  professed  men  of  letters,  and  the  third  as  much 
a  maaof  letters  and  a  scholar  as  a  lawyer  and  a  man  of  the  world.  So  tooi 
in  London,  where  Wyndham  might,  from  his  birth,  social  (position,  and 
fortune,  hare  mixed  with  men  and  women  of  the  loftiest  titled  rank,  <^ 
with  statesmen  and  politicians  in  the  highest  office,  his  chiefest  delight  wai 
to  lire  with  Burke,  Johnson,  Sheridan,  Sir  Philip  Francis,  Malone,  Sir 
Joshua  Beynolds,  Adam  Langton,  Courtenayj  Colonel  Barr6,  Dr.  Brocks 
ksby,  Geo.  Ellis,  Jack  Lee,  the  Attomey-Qeneral  (a  scholar  and  a  wit) 
as  well  as  a  lawyer),  and  Erskine,  an  otator  and  a  man  of  genius*  This 
delightful  soeietf ,  composed  of  philosophers,  soldiers.  Scholars,  orators^ 
dnumatists,  artists,  ana  physicians,  mingled  with  their  special  aptitudes 
and  acquireinents  an  ehgrossing  lore  of  letters  and  of  the  fi^e  arts^ 
Wyndi^  was  ^ways,  during  the  busiest  part  of  his  political  career,  A 
hard  workinj^  elassioal^  mathematical,  attd  historical  student  and  iniin  of 
science,  addmc  new  acquisitions  to  what  he  had  largely  gained  at  Etotl, 
Glasgow,  siidOxford«  This  was  the  more  commendable,  as  he  was  of 
independent  fortune^  gay,  eager,  and  impulsire  in  disposition,  gifted 
wi^  ereft  grace  of  beau^i  and  a  proficient  in  all  manlj  exercises.  He 
rodei  he  shot,  he  coursed,  with  t^  most  bucolic  of  squires,  he  pulled  an 
oar  with  the  jolliest  young  waterman  of  the  Thames,  and  sparred  and 
fbneed  with  the  most  ague  in  their  eraft«  He  could  join  in  a  glee  or 
duet  witJl  Ihe  Prince  of  Wales,  dance  as  well  as  Lord  Aborne,  and  speak 
more  than  one  modem  language,  at  a  time  when  Lords  C!hesterfield,  St. 
Helens,  and  old  Hale  (of  whom  the  editor  appears  to  know  nothing,  but 
who  was  diplomatically  employed  by  our  Gkiremmentin  Bussia,  France, 
and  Poland),  were  considered  proficients  in  the  gift  of  toiigues.  While 
W^rBdham  was  thus 

^*  So  rarious  thai  lie  seemed  to  be 
Not  one  but  all  mankind's  epitome" — 
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he  was  also  ready  to  speak  in  the  House  when  it  was  thought  nec^ssaiy 
hy  his  friends  or  j)arty.    That  he  always  spoke  well,  often  ingenioualjr 
and  eloquently,  with  great  force  and  acumen,  and  exquisite  oialeotical 
and  logical  skill,  is  admitted  both  by  friend  and  foe,  if  foe  he  had.^   His 
yiews  were  often  bold  and  original.    He  had  a  peculiar  pride  in  deyiating: 
from  the  beaten  path,  and  sometimes  got  into  the  timgled  jungle  of 
paradox ;  but  his  paradoxes,  though  seemingly  absurd»  were  often  trae« 
in  fact.     His  defence  of  the  ring  and  boxing  would  not  hold  good  now» 
when  the  ring  is  not  merely  ruffianly  but  dishonest,  sordid  and  rotten 
to  the  core ;  but  in  the  days  of  Cribb,  Molynexix,  Gregson,  and  Ghilljr, 
there  were  fair  stand-up  fights,  as  there  were  fair  races,  and  neither 
pugilists  nor  grooms  were  guilty  of  a  "  cross,"  as  was  witnessed  a  few- 
weeks  ago  between  Jem  Mace  and  his  opponent  Goss.     It  has  been  said 
that  Wyndham  did  but  little :  that  his  ufe  was  barren,  that  he  left  no 
mark  upon  his  age.    But  that  man  of  whom  Pitt  said,  "  that  his  speeches 
are  the  finest  productions  possible  of  woven  imagination  and  fancy"-yK>f 
whom  Grey  said  that  he  was  a  commanding  genius  of  great  original 
powers,  a  mind  cultivated  with  the  richest  intellectual  wealth,  and  a 
fancy  of  the  highest  flights  of  imagery,  must  have  been  no  common 
personage.    Burke  and  Johnson  had  the  highest  opinion  of  Wyndham, 
and  Fox  said  of  him  '*  that  he  was  a  thinking  man,  without  bein^  a  grave 
man,  a  meditating  man  with  much  activity,  and  a  reading  man,  with  much, 
practical  knowledge."     It  is  idle  to  say  that  such  a  person  lefb  no  mark 
on  his  age.    But  he  lived  in  an  age  of  intellectual,  politicaly  and  literary 
giants ;  he  lived  and  moved  with  Burke  and  Pitt,  with  Fox  and  Sheridan, 
with  Lords  North,  Grenville,  and  Gh*ey,  with  Johnson  and  Gibbon.    He 
was  not  the  equal  of  the  four  first  in  the  Senate,  but  he  was  fully  the 
equal  of  Grenville  or  Grey  in  statesmanship,  and  far  their  superior  in 
Bcnolarly  attainments.    Above  the  Jenkinsons,  Addingtons,  Gastlereaghs, 
Yansittarts,  Pettys,  Spencers,  Whitbreads,  Ponsonbys,  Dundases,  Port- 
lands, Aucklands,  Byclers,  Bragges,  and  a  host  of  second  and  third-rate 
men,  whether  Whigs  or  Tories,  Wyndham  stood  pre-eminent.  In  truth, 
from  1784  till  1807  he  ranks  next  after  the  giants  Burke,  Fox,  Pitt, 
Sheridan,  Flood  and  Grrattan,  fmdmust  be  plac^  before  any  second-rate 
man,  whether  Whig  or  Tory.    There  can  oe  no  doubt  that  so  long  as 
Burke  lived  that  g^&t  man  exercised  a  predominant  and  prevufing 
influence  over  Mr.  Wyndham,  and  induced  him  to  sever  himself  from  the 
party  of  Fox,  with  which  both  statesmen  at  first  acted ;  but  Wyndham, 
being  Secretary  at    War  in  1794  under  Pitt,  a   second   time  after 
Burke's  death  occupied  that  office  in  the  administration  of  "All  the 
Talente"  in  1806,  a  proof  that  he  was  considered  an  indispensable  and 
inevitable  man  with  both  parties.    He  was  a  person  of  a  generous  and 
noble  nature,  and  wished  for  an  amicable' separation  with  Foxi  and  not 
such  a  rupture  as  Burke  efiected.    No  man  of  his  day,  with  the  excep- 
tions of  Fox  and  Pitt,  understood  foreign  politics  so  well  as  Wyndham. 
The  proof  of  this  may  be  found  in  his  speeches  on  the  war  with  France, 
on  the  Eussian  armaments,  on  the  Alien  BiU,  on  the  Slave  Trade,  and 
others.    All  his  speeches  were  collected  in  three  vols.,  in  1812,  by  the 
late  Mr.  Amyot,  and  we  will  be  bound  to  say  no  statesman  of  the  first 
mark  has  ever  lived  since  then  without  often  consultinff  them.    As  a 
practical  politician  and  statesman  Wyndham  did  mu<m  to  raise  the 
character  of  the  British  army,  and  to  place  it  on  a  new  foundation.  Kor 
did  he  confine  his  efibrts  to  mere  desk- work,  for  he  was  present  in  the 
trenches  before  Valenciennes  in  179S.    He  loved  the  converse  and 
company  of  soldiers,  was  the  friend  of  Abercroml^,  Mooref  and  Crawford, 
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was  tLe  friend  and  admirer  of  Nelson,  and  always,  unlike  some  Whigs, 
spoke  kifflilj  of  General  Wellesley.  Yet  with  all  his  exauisite  scholar- 
snip,  high  attainments,  and  chiyaurous  character,  "he  had  nis  faults.  In 
early  life  a  serious  illness  had  rendered  him  somewhat  morbidlj  sensitiye. 
•  He  suffered  occasionaUy  from  gloom  and  melancholy,  the  effect  of  hjrpo- 
condria.  This  occasionally  gaye  a  character  of  fastidiousness,  indecision, 
and  of  yacillation  to  his  actions  and  resolyes,  but  on  all  cardinal  principles 
he  neyer  fluctuated  a  hair's  breadth.  In  later  life  he  became  a  healthier 
man  in  body.  His  moral  and  physical  courage  were  undoubted.  He 
confronted  danger  in  eyery  way,  and  met  the  accident  which  caused  his 
death  in  rendering  assistance  to  saye  his  friend  North's  library  from 
the  flunes.  He  died  on  the  3rd  June,  1810,  in  the  59th  year  of  ms  age. 
Though  the  eyents  in  this  diary  are  recorded  with  great  breyity,  and 
many  of  the  personages  named  are  forgotten,  yet  the  yolume  will  im- 
doubtedly  contribute  to  elucidate  some  of  the  important  transactions  of 
the  age  in  which  Mr.  Wyndham  liyed.  It  throws  a  good  deal  of  light  on 
personal  history  and  character,  on  club  and  political  life,  and  on  the 
social  habits  and  eyents  of  eighty  and  ninety  years  ago. 

Willmn  Wilberforce :  His  Friends  and  his  Times.  By  John 
Campbell  Colquhoun.  London :  Longmans  &  Co. 
Mr.  Colquhoun  is  not  free  from  the  vice  of  fine  writing,  nor  from  that 
species  of  nero- worship  which  belauds  in  swelling  periooB,  which  do  not 
admit  of  critical  discrimination  nor  of  qualifying  clauses,  and  which 
derive  their  form  and  tumidity  chiefly  nrom  the  use  of  adjectives,  the 
bigness  of  which  is  correlative  to  their  vagueness.  When  fairly  wound 
up,  Mr.  Colquhoun  takes  two  or.three  pages  of  rhetorical  grandeur  to  run 
himself  down.  He  piles  up  details  to  a  perilous  height,  and  when  he 
specifies  a  characteristic,  he  elaborates  it  with  ^reat  and  somewhat  indis- 
criminate unctuousness.  Nor  do  we  think  his  judgments  of  Wilberforce 
and  his  contemporaries  so  true  to  human  nature  and  to  history  as  they 
might  be ;  as,  mr  exaniple,  those  of  Sir  J.  Stephen  in  the  *  Clapham  Sect.' 
His  book  does  not  contain  much  that  is  new,  but  it  brin^  together  from 
various  sources— chiefly  from  the  voluminous  *  Life  of  Will^rforce,'  by 
his  sons — ^much  that  ordinary  readers  would  otherwise  be  unacquainted 
with.  It  is  well  conceived  and  arranged,  and  the  simple  goodness,  bene- 
volence, earnestness,  and  versatility  of  Wilberforce' s  character  are  effec- 
tively presented.  We  see  the  man  as  Bishop  Jebb  described  him,  *  With 
the  look  of  an  angel  and  the  agility  of  a  monkey.'  Always  cheerftd,  ho 
was  always  devout,  sustaining  the  labours  of  his  outward  life  by  an  inner 
life  of  great  intensity  and  intimate  communion  with  God.  More  than 
most  men  he  lived  ever  as  *  beneath  the  great  Task-master's  eye ;'  severe 
to  his  own  failings,  but  full  of  the  broadest  charities  to  the  failings  of 
others.  One  or  two  anecdotes  told  by  Mr.  Colquhoun  strikingly  illustrate 
his  political  conscientiousness.  He  would  not  withhold  an  adverse  verdict, 
would  not  even  be  silent  when  the  fate  of  his  own  political  party  depended 
upon  it ;  and,  what  was  more,  they  never  thought  of  asking  him  to  do  so. 
Notwithstanding  the  defects  that  we  have  intimated,  l£.  Colquhoun's 
book  is  well  worth  reading.  We  wish  that  he  had  written  more  simply, 
and  had  known  how  to  praise  with  more  discrimination,  in  which  case  the 
volume  which  is  now  very  interesting,  would  have  deserved  very  high 
praise,  and  he  would  have  enabled  his  readers  to  imderstand  the  large 
successes  and  the  partial  failures  of  the  Evangelical  party,  of  which 
Wilberforce  and  his  friends  were  the  leaders.  In  religious  purpose  and 
feeling  his  book  is  most  admirable* 
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Memoir  of  Oeerge  Wilson :  By  bis  Sister.    A  New  Chndaifleil 
Edition,    fiondon :  MacmilUn  and  Co. 

W^  liftTe  seldom  read  i^  mora  interestinff  and  iastruetiTe  bio|nn^7 
than  that  of  Frofeator  Q^tge  Wilson,  b^  ms  sister.  An  Qiiasiiiil  eom- 
bination  of  tpientifie  aecnnu^  with  pmlosopkic  breadth,  of  dercml 
Christian  fbeling  with  great  pocial  chfurm,  saye  a  moies  of  nniqueoess 
to  Hie  Tolnme  which  so  lovingly  portrajea  his  life,  and  reyiewed  his 
works.  We  welcome  this  condensed  reprint  with  aatisfaetion,  under 
the  conyiotion  that  the  omission  of  some  details  which  reduce  ike  bulk 
will  extend  the  circulation,  and  will  not  detract  from  the  interest  oi  this 
delightAil  biomphy.  The  yolume  is  enriched  with  the  charaoteristie 
portrait.    Processor  Wilson  was  i^  valued  contributor  to  this  Journal. 

The  Lijb  and  Letters  of  Lady  Arabella  Stuart,  including  mmerou4 
original  and  unpublished  documents.  By  Euz^bbth  Ooofsr, 
2  vols.     London :  Hurst  and  Blackett. 

The  history  of  Arabella  Stuart  is  one  of  those  tragedies  of  real  lifb 
which  fiction  can  only  feebly  counterfeit.  Miss  Coopw,  therefore, 
is  infinitely  more  pathetic  tlian  Kr.  0.  P.  B.  James;  and  wcmld  be 
more  pathetic  than  she  is,  were  not  hear  narrati?»  somewhat  over- 
laid with  documents  and  broken  with  episodes.  Documentary  evidenoe 
is  indispensable  to  the  writer  of  history  as  distinguished  from  historieal 
romance ;  and  ordinary  students  of  history  are  under  great  obligations 
to  writers  like  Miss  Cooper  fi)r  printing  the  documents  upon  which 
history  is  based :  but  the  artistic  eflSdot  would  be  greater  if  tiiey  were 
relented  to  the  Appendix ;  and  if  the  biographer  would  simply  and  in  a 
straightforward  way  tell  the  story  and  leave  off  when  it  is  told.  Mono- 
graphs like  this  have  a  very  great  value  if  conscientiously  dime.  They 
are  episodes  worth  narrating  at  ftill  length,  which  the  proportums  of 
history  do  not  permit  to  be  so  narrated.  They  fdmish  reading  which 
may  compete  with  the  encroaching  novel,  and  instruct  while  they  mterest. 
Every  such  work  ought,  therefore,  to  be  veiy  heartily  welccmied  to  our 
homes,  Arabella  8tuart  was  the  representative  of  the  youngy  branch  of 
the  family  of  Margaret  Tudor,  eldest  daughter  of  HeniyVll.,  just  as 
James  I.  of  England  was  the  representative  of  the  elder  branch.  Her 
maternal  grandmother  was  the  famous  *  Bess  of  Hardwiok,'  the  founder  of 
the  fortunes  of  the  Devonshire  family.  Arabella  was  by  many  regarded  as 
the  heiress  to  the  throne,  and  excited  in  the  jealous  heart  ai  Elisabeth  the 
suspicions  attaching  to  all  who  had,  or  seemed  to  have,  a  personal  interest 
in  the  succession ;  hence  her  clandestine  attempt  to  marry  William  Sey- 
mour, son  of  Lord  Beauchamp,  and  grandson  of  the  unhappy  Kathenne 
Grey ;  hence  Elizabeth's  outburst  of  rage  thereat  and  her  despotio  im- 
prisonment of  the  unhappy  pair.  On  me  accession  of  James  I.  shs  was 
restored  to  court  favour,  which  continued  until  her  secret  marriage  with 
Beymour  in  1610;  whereupon  the  husband  and  wife  were  both  imprisoned 
by  tiie  ruthless  and-<-we  must  say — ^brutal  pedant  and  tyrant.  An 
attempt  to  escape  proved  a  failure ;  and,  after  five  years'  imprisonment, 
ehe  died  of  a  broken  heart.  Miss  Cooper  devotes  three  chapters  to  the 
idmilar  history  of  Katherine  Orey,  the  most  tragic  and  pathetic  part  of 
the  book.  One's  very  blood  boils  at  the  lawless  cruelty  of  both  Elizabeth 
and  James ;  and  we  heartily  accord  with  Miss  Cooper's  verdict  in  her 
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ttompanson  oi  tkooe  'goed  old  tiai6«'  with  mur awn;  euir 9b«na fei^ tiia 
liabfes  sad  judgM  i«d  people  ^  EAuUad,  and  amei^y  te  iha  oImmi- 
qiiioui  Bishep  of  Durhm,  AtfiMla's  jailor,  et^al^  our  indig&atioii  at 
€bfi  eold-blooded  tyiaimy  of  tha  mimanm. 

MiM  Oooper  lias  beiiowed  great  labour  and mudi  patient  reeearohnpon 
li^  wovli,  Har  investiffations  inaka  it  a  new  and  yaluabla  contribnnon 
to  historr.  It  baa  tha  intareet  of  Mita  Striokland'a  biog?aphiea  without 
ihe  diBflnlfynfmant  of  har  iHKJudioee. 

Twelp^  Months  with  Dredrika  Bremer  in  Sweden,     By  Ha^ 
GAXET  HowrTF.    8  Yola.    London :  Jackson  and  Walfoid. 

Miss  Howitt's  booh  oombinas  tha  attraotions  of  an  intelligent  and 

Sict^ra«(iua  description  of  Swedish  life  and  manners  witl^  pleasant 
elineations  and  biographicfd  sketches  of  one  whose  oharmuig  noyals 
feyaj;iyen  ha?  ^  IGuropean  name,  and  endeared  her  to  thousands  of 
igbsh  hearts*  As  the  translator  oi  har  best  noTels,  Mrs,  Sowitt 
was  tha  chief  zjiedium  of  comn^unication  between  Miss  Bremer  and 
tha  BngUsh  uuplio }  this  lad  to  the  intimaoy  which  resulted  in  the 
twalvemonths  visit  of  her  danjihtar  to  Miss  Brenier  and  the  Swedish 
oapitaL  Genius  seems  a  famiij  inheritance  in  Mjn.  Howitt's  family* 
X^ot  only  are  she  and  her  husband  endowed  with  it,  but  an  elder 
daughter  made  a  fayourab].e  imprassion  p,  few  years  ago  by  some  very 
channing  sketches  of  '  Artist  lafe  in  Munich.' 

With  the  exception  of  a  [idight  tendency  to  be  prolix,  which  we 
oould  wish  otherwise,  we  have  nothing  but  good  to  speak  of  Miss 
Howitt*8  book ;  it  is  genial  in  tone,  quick  in  observation,  delicate  in 
discrimination,  and  affluent  in  quiet  artistic  pictures  of  men  and 
manners.  Perhaps  its  success  depends  on  the  combination  that  we 
have  mentioned.  A  mere  memoir  of  Miss  Bremer  would  not  be  with- 
out its  interest ;  but  so  quiet  and  uneventful  was  her  life,  that  it 
would  be  chiefly  a  literary  chronicle  and  critique.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  are  almost  wear^  of  books  of  mere  travel,  especially  when 
they  relate  to  countries  so  familiar  as  Sweden.  Miss  Howitt  has 
avoided  each  by  combining  both.  Nothing^  can  be  more  charming  than 
her  quiet,  incidental,  day-by-day  delineations  of  Miss  Bremer's  home 
life,  and  of  Swedish  manners.  Sweden  is  very  proud  of  her  pure- 
hearted  and  fascinating  story-teller.  She  is  neither  a  Miss  Edgeworth 
nor  a  Miss  Austen,  much  less  a  Miss  Mulock  or  a  George  Euot,  but 
she  has  drawn  sweet  and  natural  pictures  of  life  which  do  more  for 
Swedish  youth,  because  in  Sweden  they  are  more  unique,  than  these 
have  done  for  England. 

The  excellence  of  Miss  Hewitt's  book  is,  that  it  is  a  book  of  pictures, 
artistically  conceived  and  admirably  executed.  It  puts  before  English 
readers  scenes  of  actual  national  life,  such  as  Miss  Bremer  has  ideauzed 
in  her  novels. 

Oaribaldi  at  Some :  Notee  of  a  Vieit  to  Caprera.  By  Sir 
0.  E.  Mao6B£GOR>  Bart.  London  :  Hurst  and  Blaokett. 
1866. 

A  short  time  since  some  English  admirers  of  Chuibaldi  sent  him  a 
yacht,  and  Sir  Charles  MaoGregor  carried  to  tha  General  certain  addressas 
whioh  wara  to  accompany  tha  presani    Ha  went  across  Fi<anca  and 
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Piedmont  to  Caprera,  si>ent  a  few  days  with  Ghiribaldi, — part  of  tlie  timo 
being  occupied  oy  a  cruise  in  the  yacht — and  returned  to  jBngland  by  the 
way  ne  went.  Oi  the  great  Italian's  hospitality  and  kindness  Sir  Gharles 
writes  warmly,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  read  without  some  pleasure 
any  ^tbcount  of  Ghiribaldi,  his  family,  and  his  island  home.  We  cannot 
fail  to  gain  some  glimpses  of  the  simple  greatness  and  self-sacrifice  which 
have  .excited  the  wonder  and  love  of  the  world.  But  it  must  be  said  that 
there  are  very  few.  The  author  tells  us  that  Garibaldi  expressed  his 
preference  of  Scott's  novels  to  those  of  Dumas, — that  he  thought  cotton 
might  be  successfully  grown  in  Sardinia — and  that  he  recommended  Sir 
Charles  to  read  Tasso.  We  learn  little  else  of  the  hero.  What  his 
host  '  might  have'  said  on  matters  of  political  importan(;e,  the  autlior 
remarks  mysteriously,  but  no  doubt  properly,  it  would  be  wrong  to 
divulge.  But  whether  Gkiribaldi  said  anything  on  such  topics  is  dis- 
creetly left  uncertain.  Notwithstanding  this  reticence,  a  volume  of 
300  pages  has  been  constructed.  It  is  a  triumph  of  book-making. 
By  anybody  who  cares  to  know  what  were  the  reflections  of  the 
author  as  he  travelled,  or  what  he  conceives  to  be  the  tenets  of  the 
Waldenses,  the  book  may  be  foimd  interesting.  To  those  who  do  not 
care  to  know  the  former,  and  would  not  trust  the  latter,  we  cannot  recom- 
mend it,  although  its  absurdity  both  in  matter  and  style  makes  it  almofirt 
amusing. 

POLITICS;  SCIENCE,  AND  AET. 

Tlie  Exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Arts,  1866.     The  Ninety- 
eightb.     London :  Clowes  and  Sons. 

It  is  impossible  to  enter  the  Eoyal  Academy  without  hearing  something 
of  the  echo  of  that  dash  of  arms  which,  for  years  past,  has  been  sound- 
ing in  every  quarter  of  this  now  almost  venerable  institution.  We  see 
pictures  hung  in  obscure  comers,  which  some  of  the  public  would  be  much 
better  pleased  to  see  conveniently.  Wo  hear  of  others  rejected  for  no 
reason,  as  far  as  very  many  people  can  tell,  except  the  great  fEune  of  the 
painter's  name.  We  observe  a  few  pictures  placSi,  if  not  conspicuously 
well,  yet  sufficiently  so  to  make  us  consider  how  many,  ten  thousand 
times  better,  have  been  consigned  to  the  care  of  the  porters,  to  be  branded 
with  a  royal  condemnation,  and  to  serve  the  purpose  of  strengthening 
hearts,  and  breaking  them.  It  is  the  old,  old  story.  These  things  have 
always  been,  and  in  some  degree  must  over  be ;  and  yet  the  end  of  the 
warfare  which,  for  years  has  been  waging,  and  which  appears  to  be  ap- 
proaching, may  not  be  so  clearly  in  sight. 

The  Eoyal  Academy  may  yet  keep  about  it  an  opposition  which  is 
somewhat  unconstitutional ;  and  it  is  very  difficult  for  us  to  say  whether 
Art,  in  the  splendour  and  width  of  the  term,  will  gain  or  lose  by  a 
knowledge  that  dissent  surrounds  it  armed  with  the  sympathy  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  art  public,  ready  at  every  assumption,  or  perhaps  noble 
challenge,  to  give  battle  in  the  good  old  way  of  hand  to  hand,  foot  to 
foot,  and  heart  to  heart,  and  not  with  opera  glasses  and  long  range 
rifles.  It  may  be  that  peace  is  not  always  gain  : — ^that  true  art  may  not 
be  advanced  by  an  institution  which,  like  all  others  of  its  kind,  takes  years 
and  years  to  recognise  a  fresh  conquest  in  a  land  unknown  to  its€df ; 
which  has  learned  to  dwell  securely  and  peacefully  by  the  reflection  firom 
the  very  fsuoQ  of  those  waters  which  once  flowed  and  almost  flashed  in 
the  glory  and  might  of  living  genius.  It  may  be,  that  the  time  has  come 
when  art  can  be  safely  left  to  the  integrity  and  art  knowledge  of  the 
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press,  the  bnBiness  tasteof  piotoredealers,  and  the  patronage  of  the  merchant 
princee  and  nobles  of  our  land.  It  may  be,  that  art  education  is  so  common 
in  its  possession,  and  so  true  in  its  direction,  as  to  render  any  widely 
reverenced  board  of  judgment  a  doubtful  good ;  that  the  accumulation 
of  power  resulting  worn  the  souls  of  the  illustrious  dead,  from  a  nation*s 
loan  settled  into  fonded  property,  and  from  acknowledged  social  con- 
dition, may  be  things  which  can  now  be  cast  on  one  side  as  having 
served,  however  wefl  or  however  ill,  their  generation  and  their  day. 
It  is  possible  that  a  body  of  men  gifted  with  genius,  who,  in  the  strength 
of  imity,  shaU  present  a  long  list  of  great  painters  to  the  public,  and 
shall,  by  the  sheer  force  of  tnat  strength,  draw  to  them  the  youth  of 
a  land  already  saturated  with  the  teaching  of  Oarlyle  and  Euskin, 
and  prove  that,  however  good  the  interference  of  government  may  be  in 
oholera  and  cattle  plagues,  and  in  punishment  of  crime,  at  least  freedom 
of  love's  own  passion,  or  the  sea*s  own  motion,  or  the  wind's  clear 
breath,  gives  most  of  health,  most  of  strength,  and  most  of  food,  alike  to 
painters  themselves  and  to  the  nation.  It  may  be  that  all  young  enthusiasm 
shall  be  turned  to  respectability  or  entirely  crushed.  It  may  be,  that 
even  now,  the  President  may  with  quietness  and  affection,  rest  frt)m 
morning  until  eventide  in  the  haunts  of  nightingales  on  many  coloured 
moss,  with  the  sweet  soft  motion  of  the  green  leaves  all  round  him, 
and  the  quiet  immeasurable  sky  beyond  him ;  that  the  honours  of  an 
alien  'brush'  may  be  relinquished  for  this  more  excellent  way.  It 
may  be,  that  in  all  the  vividness  of  nightmare,  the  Roy^  Academy  of 
twenty  years  ago,  and  the  Eoyal  Academy  of  to-day,  and  yesterday, 
and  twenty  years  hence,  may  be  presented  to  his  vision,  and  that  m 
spite  of  the  present  self-exclusion  of  men  marked  by  decided  genius  and 
imdoubted  power,  he  may  understand  that  the  Pre-raffaelitism  which  he 
deemed  a  retrograde  movement,  may,  indeed,  be  but  a  change  of  direc- 
tion, and  a  most  necessary  one,  which,  even  now,  has  resulted,  and 
which  must  increasingly  residt  in  an  expression  more  worthy  of  the  deep 
poetic  instincts  of  this  mighty  nation. 

The  compliance  of  the  Council  of  the  Academy  with  the  suggestions  of 
Gt>vemment  may  meet  the  just  demands  of  the  whole  body  of  artists. 
We  have  not  space  here  to  discuss  how  fax  it  may  be  advisable  for 
Government  to  extend  power  to  the  Academy,  and  to  examine  the 
evidence  of  men  within  and  without  that  body,  as  to  the  value  of  the 
art-education  given,  and  likely  to  be  given,  by  them ;  or  how  far  some 
direction  in  South  Kensington  affairs  might  be  thus  right ;  or  how  far 
our  national  buildings,  and  national  sculpture  might  be  trusted  to  the 
direction  and  control  of  a  widened  art  committee.  With  any  changes, 
however,  the  Academy  can  scarcely  retain  its  position  of  irresponsibiLity. 

One  thing  as  touching  the  Academy  *  hanging,'  we  may  say,  that  some 
dear  principle  might  be  settled,  which  should  be  acknowledged  by  all  to 
be  the  canunal  point  of  that  part  of  its  government  which  alone  the 
public  will  judge.  A  colossal  statue  of  Justice  may  form  part  of  the  new 
buildings  in  Burlington  Gardens,  with  a  sword  in  one  hand,  and  an  ever- 
lasting scroU  in  the  other,  on  which  might  be  written : — *  We  divide  all 

*  works  into  four  classes, — the  bad,  the  good,  the  better,  and  the  best ; 

*  the  first  we  reject  altogether  in  the  interest  of  art,  the  best  we  hang 

*  entirely,  and  as  many  as  possible  of  the  better  and  the  good.'  The 
application  of  this  law  would  not  be  so  very  difficult  as  might  be  imagined, 
from  the  diversity  of  perception  of  really  good  art  in  different  men. 
Perhaps,  whatever  space  might  be  at  the  dif^sal  of  the  Academy,  art 
production  would  increase  in  a  greater  n^tio,  and  the  public  would  be  no 
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better  served  by  the  jostling  together  of  very  bad  and  very  good ;  of 
eourse  the  obvious  remedy  is  not  in  extension  of  space,  so  much  as 
elevation  of  the  standard  of  necessary  excellence. 

We  find  in  other  departments,  as  well  as  that  of  art,  that  the  '  senior 
wrangler'  is  not  the  man  gifted  with  those  powers  which  shall  last 
through  life,  and  reflect  or  command  the  age ;  and  we  are  inclined  to 
assert  that  the  Academy  education,  whatever  it  may  have  been  in  the 
past,  is  not  now  great  m  its  influence,  and  is  not  likely  to  increase  in 
^tency,  and  that  art  can  afford  to  trust  to  other  influences  for  that 
expression  which  the  wealth  and  fashion  of  the  nation  demands  at  its 
hands.  That  the  Academy  may  do  good  service  it  is  impossible  to  deny ; 
with  an  accomplished  chemist,  as  well  as  an  accomplished  bishop,  among 
its  number  who  shall  throw  the  subtlety  of  his  energies  into  realizing 
one,  at  least,  of  the  many  wishes  of  Sir  Joshua ;  whom  now  we  some- 
times think  of  in  another  state,  as  deploring  his  .chemical  iterance,  and 
breaking  oyer  and  over  again  his  many  gaUipote,  and  trymg  again  and 
again  to  discover  the  meaning  and  intention  of  his  cracked  and  defaced 
jEianvasses.  A  chemist  might  lay  this  restless  spirit,  and  might  settle 
what  we  believe  no  living  man  certainly  knows,  the  exact  method  of 
Titian;  a  method  held  in  common,  we  oelieve,  with  Tintoretto,  John 
Bellini,  and  all  the  most  illustrious  of  the  Venetian  School,  as  well  as 
with  Velasquez  and  Murillo.  It  might  not  be  necessary  to  destroy  the 
all  but  priceless  Titian  in  our  own  National  Gtdlery,  but  it  would  be 
certainly  necessary  to  submit  to  the  destruction  by  the  most  subtle  chemical 
analysis  of  some  of  the  good  paintings  of  the  age  of  this  prince  of  painters, 
if  thus  we  might  learn  their  secret. 

It  has  been  left  to  this  age  to  discover  with  certainty  the  mode  adopted 
by  the  earliest,  brightest,  clearest,  simplest,  and  most  indestructible 
of  colorists, — ^Van  E^ck ;  and  the  age  has  even  profited  and  applied  such 
knowledge.  The  brilliancy  of  Mr.  Millois's  earlier  work  depended  largely 
upon  it ;  Madox  Brown,  Hunt,  Eossetti,  and  others,  pronted  by  it,  and 
although  the  germ  lay  quietly  in  a  note  made  by  Beynolds  hmiself^  it 
must  nev^  be  forgotten  that  Beynolds  n^ver,  like  Columbus,  meule  his 
egg  to  stand.  Mr.  Watts  in  practice  comes  nearest  in  his  pictures  to  the 
result  obtained  by  the  Venetians,  and  he  is  not  yet  a  memb^  of  ^e 
Body.  J£  the  re-discovery  of  the  secret  of  the  Venetian  method,  which 
-we  believe  is  now  understood  only  in  the  most  irregular  and  partial 
way,  shall  be  added  to  the  trophies  of  this  age,  then  we  shall  be  in 
possession  of  everything  relating  to  the  art  of  painting  that  it  may  be 
desirable  to  teach ;  and  the  Academy  will  deserve  some  great  national 
recognition. 

In  looking  over  the  ten  resolutions  which  the  Academy  has  adopted,  it 
is  impossible  not  to  see  their  genuine  liberal  tendency;  and  we  cherish 
the  hope  that  in  the  new  building  at  Burlin^n  House,  the  interests  of 
the  lai^y  increasing  body  of  artists  may  receive  a  more  ample  considera- 
tion than  nitherte. 

But  without  more  preface,  we  hasten  te  make  such  a  general  examina- 
tion of  the  Academy  of  the  year,  as  may  enable  us  to  say  a  word  or 
two  on  ite  strength  and  direction.  Ite  aspect  diflers  from  {hat  of  other 
yoars,  for  many  men  who  in  former  years  nave  contributed  largely  te  its 
interest  are  unrepresented,  and  their  places  have  been  filled  by  less 
familiar  names ;  some  of  our  most  revered  painters  are  not  now  so  elastic 
:  9ud  vigorous  as  they  once  were,  and  though  Madise  is  seen  in  all  the 
strength  of  old,  Stanfield  in  his  Tintagel  scarcely  exhibite  the  power  of 
mountain  drawing,  or  the  spraying  recess  sea  we  are  accustomed  to  ask 
athiahand. 
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( Wm.  Herbeort,  CSiarlee  Landseer,  Millais,  Elmore,'  and  Foley,  are  not 
represented.  Landseer  seizes  us  by  force  of  old  association,  and  the  very 
echo  of  his  name  fills  ns  with  Treasure*  There  is  a  poetry  in  almost  every 
thought  he  has  expressed  through  his  pencil,  xle  is  a  draughtsman 
equalled  by  very  few,  and  exhibits  a  power  of  appreciating  and  using 
that  mode  of  arrangement  of  light  cmd  shade,  of  which  Titian  is  the 
master ;  he  is  a  oolorist  on  a  soaie  of  his  own,  which,  i&iot  the  widest  and 
most  glbrious,  is  still  harmonious,  and  is  faulty  mainly  by  an  apparently 
irresistible  force,  im{>elling  him  at  every  hazard  to  secure,  a  splendour  of 
executive  power  which  no  modem  painter  has  excelled.  We  cannot 
look  at  any  painting  of  Sir  Edwin's  without  much  pleasure ;  perhaps 
*  Lady  Gkxiiva'  may  scarcely  convey  to  us  a  vivid  impression  of  Tenny- 
son's line,  *  Then  she  rode  forth,  domed  on  with  chastity ;'  and  altogether 
we  may  not  this  year  find  quite  the  same  measure  of  that  sort  of  poetry, 
which  m  a  million  ways  has  shown  us  how  the  mere  animal  nature  in  the 
depth  and  affection  of  its  instincts  teaches  us  something  of  tiie  weak- 
ness and  perversion  of  our  own. 

Mr.  Maclise,  who  long  years  ago  achieved  his  title  as  an  art  representa- 
tive, has  an  oil  painting  of  the  large  national  picture  of  'Nelsons Death,* 
already  painted  on  the  walls  of  the  Houses  of  Failiament.  Very  many 
-will  be  delighted  and  satisfied,  whilst  others  having  settled  upon  a  mode 
of  criticism  which  can  scarcely  be  applied  to  such  suojects  as  tne  one  now 
chosen  by  Mr.  Maclise,  will  gain  more  eiyoyment  from  other  men ;  but 
fow  will  aeny  that  we  have  here  the  work  of  one  of  our  great  imaginative 
painters :  a^  it  is  not  difficult  to  perceive  how  a  certain  mode  of  criticism 
if  applied  also  to  Bubens  would  affect  his  reputation  very  materially,  and 
would  not  leave  Eaffaelle  imscathed.  We  suspect  this  painter  never  did 
care  to  consider  how  exactiy  suth  and  such  an  event  would  take  place, 
which  oftentimes  would  be  as  rapid  as  lightning,  as  blinding  as  smoke,  or 
as  painful  as  death,  and  as  disgusting  as  the  worst  horror  of  vice :  but 
with  a  placidity  of  genius,  not  unlike  many  of  the  artists  of  those  ever- 
lasting mosaics  in  the  corridor  of  Saint  Marks,  he  raUier  symbolizes 
than  realizes  the  fsLois  he  wishes  to  convey  to  us. 

But  without  passing  carelessly  by  the  works  of  such  painters  as  Messrs. 
Cope,  B.A.,  Lewis,  E.A.,  Faed,  E.A.,  GK)odall,  E.A.,  or  Frith,  B.A.,  who 
exnibit  pictures  similar  to  those  which,  for  a  few  years  past,  have  given  to 
them  a  laxge  measure  of  popularity;  or  the  works  of  Dobson,  A.  Gale, 
.Horseley,  A*,  or  Le  Jeune,  A.,  O'Neil,  E.A.,  or  Sant,  A.,  with  the  general 
character  of  whose  works  most  are  familiar ;  we  must  refer  to  the  *  Bridal 
Procession'  (292)  of  Mr.  Leighton,  which,  in  the  choice  of  its  subject,  indi- 
cates yearning  after  the  b^utiful  wherever  it  may  be  found,  whether 
in  the  wide  realm  of  the  past,  in  the  still  wider  fdturo  of  Milton  or  Dante, 
or  in  the  vision  of  Saint  John.  It  aims  at  producing  an  impression  on 
the  human  heart  and  imagination  akin  to  that  which  we  feel  when  brought 
before  nature  in  her  purest  and  sweetest  moods,  *  which  felt  along  the 
blood  and  in  the  heart,*  becomes  a  memory  that  we  never  can  forget  : 
it  does  not,  perhaps,  evince  any  great  width  or  force  of  expression ;  its 
animals  have  that  dim  sweet  sort  of  nature,  which  forcibly  recalls  the 
prophecy  of  the  time  when  *  *  the  Hon  and  the  lamb  shall  lie  down  together ; ' 
it  never  moves  us  passionately,  but  it  calls  upon  us  to  enjoy  that  sweet 
d^eam  of  beauty,  which,  if  it  never  rises  to  rapture,  is  at  least  a  relief 
from  the  never-ending  battle  of  this  our  daQy  life.  It  has  to  do  with 
<mly  beautiful  things;  its  clouds  ate  white,  its  trees  are  ^Id,  its  palaces 
are  marble,  its  wild  creatures  tamed;  its  human  expressions  are  simply 
and  calmly  joyous,  and  as  unconscious  as  a  summer  cloud :  nevertheless, 
it  demands  a  very  strong  art  peroeption  and  wide  art  acquirements  to 
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achieve  this  great  aim  perfectly.  Paul  Veronese,  Titian,  and  Giorgione, 
when  they  passed  by,  what  now  appears  to  us,  ttie  very  splendour  of  the 
age,  but  which  to  them  might  appear  for  purposes  of  the  highest  art  fall 
or  fetters  and  difficulties,  have  alone  accomplished  it,  if,  indeed,  for  any 
mortal  such  a  word  may  be  used.  Perhaps,  no  man  living  goes  to  work 
armed  with  a  deeper  and  truer  love  for  ihis  aim  in  art,  and  a  greater 
reverence  for  these  immortal  men,  than  Mr.  Leighton,  and  this  rev^*enoe 
is  so  great  that  there  are  few  to  whom  this  picture  will  not  recall  some 
one  of  the  man^  efforts  of  Paul  Veronese.  Perhaps,  this  is  the  most 
sustained  effort  in  the  Academy  of  the  present  year.  We  look  widi 
great  interest  to  a  painter  who  has,  above  all  things,  had  the  conrage 
and  the  fsdth  to  pamt  what  has  given  to  himself  most  delight,  with  a 
magnificent  carelessness  for  the  fashions  already  prevailing,  despising  the 
merely  piquant  and  glittering  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  vulvar  on  the 
other.  We  should  have  been  better  pleased  with  some  diversity  of 
character  in  the  female  heads,  but  as  the  one  type  chosen  is  decidedly 
beautiful,  our  lai^ent  is  not  loud;  whilst  the  draperies  are  so  remarkable 
for  beauty  in  arrangement  and  design  of  pattern,  as  to  give  to  Mr.  Leigh- 
ton,  in  tnis  special  department  of  wort,  a  place  where  very  few  can 
approach  him. 

Mr.  A.  Moore,  in  his  subject  from  the  '  Song  of  Solomon '  (354),  seems 
to  have  a  theory  of  art  not  generally  accepted.  He  deems,  perhaps,  tiiat 
a  mural  decoration,  such  as  we  see  in  mose  brought  from  Pompeii,  is 
that  at  which  the  painter  should  aim.  Whilst  we  object  to  the  tiieory, 
we  cannot  but  feel  delighted  that  the  Greek  ideal  of  composition  and 
drawing  should  secure  the  devotion  of  any  one,  and  especially  of  one 
so  likely,  ultimately,  to  succeed.  Our  admiration  for  the  picture  is 
peai ;  uie  draperies  throughout,  though  perhaps  rather  thin  and  ragged 
m  line,  are  still  good,  and  the  figures  well  drawn,  and  with  beautifid 
proportion  and  expression,  whilst  the  design  is  solemn  and  exceedingly 
impressive.  As  a  translation  of  any  part  of  Solomon's  Song,  we  entiroly 
object  to  it,  every  part  of  which  poem  is  suggestive  of  a  luxury  and 
wealth  of  affection  for  nature,  and  a  wildness  of  a  passionate  sorrow, 
and  deepest  joy,  which  such  painting  can  never  yield  to  us ;  but,  as  the 
type  of  painting  by  men  who  feel  the  value  of  no  other,  we  admire ;  and 
are  inclined  to  think,  when  a  painter  arrives  at  this  stage  of  art,  archi- 
tecture might  stretch  forth  her  hand  pleadingly,  and  beg  for  the  decora- 
tion of  her  walls  as  in  the  elder  times.  Our  nospitals  mi^ht  be  filled 
with  all  that  is  soothing,  and  pleasant,  and  healthml,  occasionually,  as  in 
the  convalescent  wards,  with  subjects  likely  to  afford  meditation  and 
instruction ;  the  very  colours,  when  used  wimout  formal  design,  might 
at  least  be  arranged  beautifully,  rnd  the  painter  might  6aaly  prove 
himself  to  be  a  tme  physician,  or,  at  leiist,  a  gentle  nurse.  ThQ  new 
infirmary,  at  Leeds,  now  in  course  of  erection  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Scott,  and  which  is  expected  to  be  the  most  complete  in  tiie  king- 
dom, might  expend  some  of  its  wealth  in  this  direction,  and  gain  thereby  a 
character  for  true  art  encouragement  which  would  pale  the  fame  of  other 
larger  towns.  The  ceilings  might  then  be  covered,  as  is  that  superb 
room  now  used  as  the  Hospital  of  San  Giovanni  e  Paulo,  in  Venice ;  and 
other  institutions  devoted  to  the  expression  of  Christian  love  might  adopt 
the  same  ,plan,  so  that  the  poor,  and  the  maimed,  and  the  ludt,  and, 
doubtless,  in  some  way  or  other,  the  blind  also,  might  have  the  gospel 
preached  unto  them. 

Mr.  Calderon's  choice  of  subject  (24)  is  almost  certain  to  appeal  to  every 
gentleman  and  lady  with  quiet  force .    It  represents  two  very  powerful 
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feeUn^,  love  and  leyerenoe  lar  absolute  siinplioity  and  hnmaniirjr,  and 
submission  to  power,  and  the  symbols  thereof.  Ghreat  imagmatiye 
strength  may,  or  may  not,  be  brought  to  bear  on  such  themes.  A 
I>ainter  may  rely  on  his  pK)wer  of  reproducing  a  past  age,  for  the  pictorial 
material,  which  is  the  simplest  method  to  amye  at  what  shall  please 
most  eaeoly  the  largest  numoer  of  those  educated  in  art.  It  is,  however, 
proved  by  the  rarity  of  tiie  appearance  of  men  in  an  entire  generation 
who  are  capable  of  throwing  themselves  so  completely  into  the  past,  as 
not  to  permit  some  offensive  portion  of  the  present  to  ding  to  them. 
Mr.  Bume  Jones,  amon^est  painters,  has  this  rare  quality ;  how  few, 
in  literature,  is  scarcely  mr  us  to  thmk.  This  feeHng  may  be  touched 
in  a  large  number,  by  such  pictures  as  Mr.  J.  Hayllar's  '  Miss  Lilly's 
carriage  stops  the  way '  (334),  which,  though  not  strong  or  powerfdl  else- 
where, is  s6x>ng  enough  and  good  enough  to  touch  us  by  the  innocence 
surrounding  the  child  herself  . 

We  do  not  find  this  year  that  any  painter  displays,  in  the  choice  of  his 
subject,  any  very  deep  force  of  passion  or  pathos.  We  scarcely  recognise 
one  who  has  seized  the  great  pictorial  and  moral  points  in  the  lives  of  the 
gr^t  heroes  of  the  past  or  present;  we  find  few  who  have  deemed  it  worth 
while  to  look  into  the  depths  of  tins  great  seething  whirlpool  of  life  aroxmd 
us,  bold  enough  to  plunge  into  those  depths,  and  bring  to  the  surfisuse 
with  strong  right  arm,  those  nearly  maimed,  and  crush^,  and  drowned, 
yet  still  patient  and  noble  ones,  worthy  of  our  sympathy  and  love.  Such 
subjects  would  appeal  to  the  very  highest  instincts  of  our  nature ;  and 
whilst  approachmg  us  with  all  the  tenderness,  yet  with  all  the  splen- 
dour and  force  of  the  very  best  art,  would  seize  our  intellect  and  con* 
science  with  a  strength,  that  not  all  the  firet  and  fedsehood  we  may  meet 
in  our  daily  life,  comd  render  powerless  or  forgotten. 

Perhaps,  our  art  patronage  scarcely  demands  this  sort  of  material; 
perhaps  what  is  sought  for  most  is  simply  pleasure,  mere  rest ;  so  that 
the  ghost  of  the  past  may  never  be  stirred,  and  the  dream  of  the  future 
be  no  more  changed,  that  comfort  must  yet  be  the  end  and  aim  of  our 
lives,  that  enthusiasm  in  all  the  brilliancy  of  its  expressed  joy,  or  in  all 
the  depth  of  its  unexpressed  emotion,  shall  yield  to  a  more  placid,  quiet, 
equable,  imobtnisive,  and  perhaps  happier,  though  not  more  blessed, 
way. 

Mr.  Poole  in  his  Imogen,  and  Mr.  Hughes  in  his  picture  catalogued 
with  Browning's  words, 

*  Over  his  head  his  arm  he  flung, 

*  Against  the  world.' 

(457),  and  marked  on  the  frame  with  a  long  quotation  from  Miss 
Kossetti's  poem,  both  appeal  to  us  in  their  quiet  way ;  the  first  with  the 
same  lan8:uage  which  long  ago  produced  the  jjicture  of  Job,  and  the 
other  with  a  delicacy  and  colour,  and  perception  of  the  truly  lovely 
which  unites  in  our  thoughts  the  poets  of  the  past,  with  the  poets  and 
p  ainters  of  the  present. 

Mr.  Phillip,  K.A.,  has  proved  once  and  again  that  he  can  grapple  with 
the  commonest  material,  such  as  a  Spanish  festa  or  a  Spanish  home  may 
provide.  He  always  paints  veritable  men  and  women,  often  in  their  dirt, 
and  often  not  forgettmg  their  vice.  He  does  this  with  a  force  in  the 
rendering  of  accessories  which,  in  vigour  of  painting  and  sometimes  in 
accuracy  of  result,  few  have  equalled.  Yet  ms  Spanish  pictures  seem  to 
deal  impatiently  with  the  matter  in  hand ;  he  very  rarely  pauses  to 
look  round,  whether  even  in  Spain  he  mav  not  find  pathetic  material. 
He  may  be  right.    It  is  possible  a  nation  which  has  no  such  expression 
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as  '  broken  heart'  in  its  language  may,  in  £eu^,  have  little  reflection  and 
lees  remone?  b«t  his  |>ioti|re8  -wonld  ,be  the  more  attraotiye,  if  added ,  tp 
the  iB«almes»  and  sense  of  apea.  air,  nature  and  cplonr,  th^  binding 
quality  and  gifaoe  might  also  be  given.  , 

Mr.  Burgess,  whilst  he  grasps  a  SpaJiish  subject,  does  so  with  a  gentler 
hand,  and  without  so  mucEeense  of  what  may  be  di«^oteristiox)f  Spanish 
colour,  and  without  a  noticm  that  in  a  fiEmcy  fair,  figures  and  dresses, 
however  fresh  and  new  to  begin  the  day  with,  soon  become  worn  and 
torn,  and  available  for  securing  an  infinity  of  gray  and  relief  from  the 
glare  of  the  ordinary  o(^ur  of  picture-making.  Mr.  Pnnceps  makes  no 
error  in  this  direction.  He  seems  to  have  tiie  feiculty  <pf  painting  directly 
from  the  figures  themselves,  with  their  soiled  draperies,  and  with  only 
such  arran^emeni  as  art  demands ;  and  wh^Ei  this  is  accompanied  by  a 
careful  design  and  a  power  to  deal  with  the  glow  of  external  nature 
alike  on  land  and  sea,  and  human  face  and  figure,  hia  pictures  will 
have  a  greater  charm.  i 

-  Mr;  Phillip  has  a  powerful  portrait  of  the  Bight  Hon.  Dtmcan  M'Neil 
(93).  Mr.  Tom  Taylor  is  painted  by  Mr.  H.  :Fle88  in  all  the  strength  of 
Walking  costume.  Mr.  "Wells*  portrait  picture  of  *  VolunteOTS  at  Firing 
Point,'  interests  us  as  much  by  the  character  he  has  expressed  in  the 
portraits  of  men  themselves  as  by  his  arrangement  and  quiet  colour. 
The  President  and  Secretary  are  in  <  all  their  vigour,  and  Mr.  Boxall, 
in  aU  his  perfection  of  deUcaoy  and  refinement,  as  in  his  portrait  of 
Mrs.  Peto ;  whilst  Mr.  Leighton  in  his  beautiM  portrait  of  Mrs.  James 
Guthrie,  whilst  charmiog  us  with  the  accessories,  compels  us  to  wonder 
how  far  the  complexion  is  correct. 

Mr.  Hughes,  this  year,  in  his  portrait  of  Mrs.  Thos.  Woolner,  (397) 
shews  what  a  deep  sense  of  appreciation  he.  has  for  portraiture,  and  how 
the  English  lady  may  look  to  us  for  ever  from  his  canvas,  in  all  her 
native  delicacy  and  beauty. 

Mr.  Hart,  K.A.,  has  a  portrait  hung  beside  one  of  Mr.  Bumand,  of 
Mj".  Knight,  R.A.,  which  strikes  us  as  better  than  his  picture.  Mr.  H. 
Weighall  has  three  portraits,  all  very  good,  but  the  one  of  the  Bight 
Hon>  Sir  Edmund  Head,  Bart.,  K.C.S.,  strikes  as  a  very  successful 
rendering  of  a  face,  with  much  refinement  of  form  and  expression ;  but 
in  tile  absence  of  any  large  work  by  Mr.  Watts  we  are  compelled  to  rest 
most  satisfied  in  the  portrait  of  Mrs.  Holford,  by  Sir  Coutts  Lindsey, 
fre^  and  agreeable  in  colour,  good  in  drawing,  simple  and  unafifected  m 
design,  and  save  for  some  thinness  in  colour,  suggesting  much  of  what 
we  Know  to  be  so  valuable  in  the  Venetians ;  that  same  quality  we  admire 
so  much  in  Eeynolds  and  Gauisborough,  when  every  portrait  was  treated 
as  a  work  of  colour ;  when  even  a  feature  of  the  face,  tending,  however 
slightly,  to  carbuncle,  was  but  the  key-note  which  swelled  and  modu- 
lated into  harmony  and  glory.  Exceptmg  the  portrait  of  Mr.  Maclise  at 
his  work  in  the  nouses  of  parliament,  we  seem  in  some  degree  to  be 
receding  from  making  mere  incidents  (often  fictitious  or  exaggerated) 
express  the  character  of  the  man.  There  are  fowor  harps  and  books  ana 
rolls  and  philosophical  instruments,  and  dress  boots  and  garters  and 
mayor's  robes.  It  seems  as  if  the  race  which  sat  te  painters  has  changed, 
and  that  it  relied  in  all  simplicity  on  the  fact  of  their  life-work's 
leaviuff  a  true  mark  in  their  faces,  easily  recognised,  not  perhaps  easily 
seized  by  the  painter,  but  giving  most  satisfaction  te  those  wno  desire 
the  {portrait  at  aU.  Some  exceptions  indeed  there  are ;  but  not  very 
prominently  placed.  Mr.  Sant's  portraite  have  a  simplicity  of  compo- 
sition, an  ease  of  position,  and  supn  an  uniform  elevation  of  character  as 
-to  make  us  fear  much  individuality  has  been  lost. 
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The  representatioiis  of  nature,  or  impressions  from  nature,  are  iSAk 
ear  more  than  usually  lost.  This  arises  either  Irom  their  position,  from 
lid'very  nodesty  of  tiie  pictures  themselves^  or  fr^eun  ^e  aoeence  of  any 
painter  who  has  the  art  to  rivet  us  by  his  power  of  seizing  any  of  those 
grand  impressions  of  nature  which,  Ihom^  fleeting  in  duration,  still  hold 
our  spirits  in  affectionate  thraldom^  Perhaps  when  the  wealth  of '  prop^- 
ties'  IS  employed  in  a  painting  aooompamed  by  moonlight  and  flrelight^ 
or  what,  at  least  by  virtue  of  a  distinct  contrast  of  red  and  green  we  accept 
for  such,  then  tiie  sweet  soft  green  of  nature  may  be  contentedly  left 
on  one  side.  Perhaps  draperies  are  of  more  intrinsic  interest  than  douds 
and  flowers,  the  surmce  of  silk  and  satin  more  subtle  and  soothing  and 
delightful  than  the  scattering  of  mist  on  the  feu^e  of  nature  by  the 
morning  sun.  Some  may  think  that  to  depict  even  the  humour  of  the 
eountenance  is  £Etr  higher  occupation  than  to  g^ve  to  us  the  working 
of  GK>d  in  the  quietness  and  holiness  of  spring  time ;  that  nature  has 
no  life,  or  motion,  or  repression,  no  fire,  nor  i^sh,  nor  agony,  nor  pro- 
fundity of  peace,  whidi  find  their  counterparts  only  iu^  divinest 
life.  Some  may  think  that  because  great  men,  and  some  ppnters  are 
called  by  the  necessities  of  the  case,  to  leave  the  sun  to  rise  and  set 
unseen  for  forty  years^  whilst  they  arrange  a  nation's  business  or  a 
family  portrait,  therefore  the  sweet  instincts  of  love  in  childhood  may  be 
crushed;  that  amongst  those  arts  meant  to  refine  and  purify  and  to 
strengthen,  this  one  of  landscape  painting  may  take  a  part  of  a  side  room, 
some  of  the  ceilii^,  and  much  of  the  celmr  in  our  national  building.  But 
the  respect  of  a  Leslie,  the  affection  of  a  Mulready,  and  the  enthusiasm 
of  some  worthy  critics,  will  not  allow  us  to  think  this  is  the  right  course. 
'  It  is  possible  to  have  what  may  be  termed  a  material  perception  of 
nature,  such  as  Wordsworth  discovered  in  Peter  Bell,  when — 

*  A  primrose  on  the  river's  brim 
A  yellow  primrose  was  to  him. 
And  it  was  nothing  more.' 

Scientific  drudges  at  nature  may  have  this,  but  men  of  a  true  science 
have  much  more ;  and  in  art  the  truth  seems  to  be,  that  whilst  nature 
shotdd,'  if  possible,  be  represented  in  all  her  wondrous  ioxixu  and  detail* 
pictures  should,  like  herself,  be  imobtruslve,  and  rarely  o<anmand  ufi 
imperatively ;  and  painters  should  never  forget  that  those  not  painters,  who 
love  their  work  most  truly,  are  sensitive  and  impressible,  perhaps  impa- 
tient, unless  deeply  imaginative,  and  will  not  at  any  time  be  arrested 
Tiolentiy  by  the  obtrusion  upon  them  of  a  part  of  nature  ;  even  *  the 
anemone  red  hanging  its  head'  may  not  be  received  happily  when  the 
^y  palpitates,  and  the  stream  rushes,  and  the  very  mountain  itself  is 
alive  witii  flitting  light  and  shadow.  ^ 

Nature  cannot  be  known  without  considerable  study  and  scmie  patient 
waitiag  on  the  variety  of  her  moods,  and  on  the  variousness  of  the  aspect 
of  her  living  and  beautiful  forms.  Such  young  and  true  students  ace 
likely  to  have  in  their  work  a  painfulness  which  repels,  but  which  ought 
not  to  be  confounded  with  the  audacity  of  dishonesty,  or  with  confijmed 
incompetence. 

Many  reasons  may  be  adduced  for  the  scarcity  of  good  landscape 
painting  in  the  Academy,  but  for  one  who  is  resolute  to  find  it  there  may 
DO  some  reward* 

In  his  picture  of  *  Evening  Best'  (No.  503),  ;,Oreswick  is  the  strongest 
of  familiar  leaders;  whilst  Mr.  Cole,  catching  the  same  homely  stiain 
(poetic  in  its  first  sinking  at  least),  carries  thia  forward  with  an  ease  of 
painting  and  a  oertam  Qonyeutional  beauty  of  colour  as  fur  as  may  be 
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denied ;  yet  line  for  line,  and  hae  for  hue,  it  is  another's  invention,  and 
"we  cannot  give  very  high  praise  to  it.  It  seems  to  ns  that  every  one 
desirons  of  occupying  an  important  position,  whilst  he  aohieres  a  certain 
mastery  oyer  materifu,  if  he  nas  not  force  enough  to  discover  new  regions, 
should  at  least  treat  whatever  he  touches,  freshly  and  from  his  own 
heart 

Mr.  Mason,  uttering  boldlv  and  clearly  the  music  that  is  in  his  soul, 
yet  excites  in  us  the^esire  that  he  would  take  a  slightly  enlarged  canvas 
and  give  us  an  entire  chan^  of  subject ;  it  would  he  unpossible  to  con- 
ceive the  kind  of  fresh  joy  ne  would  tiien  impurt  to  us,  but  we  are  certain 
it  would  be  joy. 

In  the  Linnells,  father  and  son ;  in  Mr.  Thomas  Danby ;  in  Mr.  Baven 
and  Mr.  Sant,  we  have  individualities  of  their  several  kinds.  In  Mr. 
Paton  we  have  precisely  the  same  faults  which  Mr.  Noel  Paton  exhibits 
in  his  figure  pictures — a  certain  method  of  painting  in  miniature  on  a 
large  canvas,  a  want  of  appreciation  of,  and  joy  in  colour,  and  a  certain 
helplessness  before  the  w^th  of  tint  which  nature  presents. 

Anthony  is  here,  in  a  picture  called  *  the  Peace  of  the  Valley,*  (380), 
which  vanes  in  the  impression  it  makes  on  us  by  the  kind  of  light  in  whidi 
we  mav  have  happened  to  view  it,  and  perhaps  fit>m  the  taint  of  bad 
colour  left  on  the  retina  by  bad  pictures.  He  nas  painted  it  ft^uently 
before,  and  we  cannot  help  recurring  to  those  brignt  gleams  of  forceful 
poetry  frt>m  his  canvas  which  we  have  had  in  the  past :  above  and 
beyond  all,  his  *  Dream  at  Killamey,*  bought,  we  believe,  by  the  late 
Pnnce  Consort.  May  we  not  hope  sometime  to  have  others,  if  not  like 
this,  at  least  painted  from  a  like  strong  inspiration,  and  bearing  proof 
of  the  same  joy  and  exhilaration  in  their  execution. 

Mr.  Cust,  K.A.,  Mr.  W.  Henry,  Mr.  MacCallum,  and  Mr.  Billon,  have 
each  a  subject  from  Venice,  of  which  that  by  Mr.  MacCallum  is  the  best 
Indeed,  in  this  work  he  seems  to  have  abandoned  a  desire  to  impress  us, 
at  any  hazard,  and  seems  to  have  relied  on  the  modesty  of  the  colours  <^ 
nature  herself  for  producing  the  effect  on  us.  Mr.  Mawby,  in  his  subject 
called  *  Autumn,*  has  a  very  simple  composition,  with  quiet  evening 
tone,  and  with  an  easy  execution.  Mr.  Brett's  work  has  always  indivi- 
duality, as  in  *  Capn,*  and  even  sometimes  strikes  us  as  final ;  and  yet 
if  he  would  now  almndon  single  leaves  and  single  blades  of  grass  and 
single  ripples  of  waves,  all  of  which,  at  the  distance  frtmi  which  a  painter 
must  approach  them,  are  seen  as  legions  or  masses,  he  would,  in  what- 
ever he  did  from  nature,  achieve  a  facility,  and  we  believe,  infinity  of 
execution,  which  alone  would  render  his  paintings  valuable  to  many. 
Besides,  we  believe  that  the  human  eye  cannot  bear  the  strain  which  is 
necessarily  demanded  by  the  production  of  such  work  as  the  *  Capri ;'  or, 
at  least,  that  after  about  a  dozen  years,  blindness  may  be  said  to  have 
set  in — and  a  painter's  sight  is  a  painter's  life.  Mr.  V.  Herbert,  jun., 
in  the  *  Outskirts  of  a  Storm,'  gives  us  an  original  subject  and  treat- 
ment, well  drawn  although  not  marked  by  farce  or  delicacy  of  true 
colour.  Mr.  L.  B.  Mignot  gives  us  a  fr^h  subject^  and  recalls  what  has 
yet  to  be  done  in  tropical  regions.  Humboldt,  m  the  splendour  and  force 
of  his  eloquence,  has  reminded  us  how  much  is  waiting  for  art  to  achieve 
in  those  regions;  some  of  the  peculiarities  of  mist  and  great  heat,  so 
frequent  a  feature  in  all  the  *  burning  south,*  are  given  here  with  sweet 
touches  of  coloured  vegetation ;  but  there  api)e€Lrs  too  much  artifice  of 
design,  a  certain  smallness  of  form,  and  too  little  strength  of  real  know- 
led^  and  executive  power,  although  we  believe  these  scenes  have  been 
visited  by  the  painter. 

Mr.  P.  Gbraham  has  a  *  Spate  in  the  Highlands,*  with  the  sun  breaking 
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the  clouds,  and  lighting  with  brilliancy  some  shreds  of  mist  in  the  middle 
distance,  with  some  dark  trees  against  it :  this  picture  is  painted  with 
great  facility,  and  is  good  colour  of  its  kind.  It  is,  however,  deficient  in 
real  force  and  power,  and  without  much  suggestion  of  wind  or  foam,  or 
nature's  might. 

Mr.  Davis,  in  his  *  Spring  Ploughing,'  shows  the  result  of  careful  and 
earnest  study :  this  picture  is  a  steady  advance  on  his  previous  work,  and 
confirms  our  hopes  and  e^qpectations. 

We  have  some  creditable  work  exhibited  by  gentlemen  of  other  pro- 
fessions, but  as  these  gentlemen  must  £dl  feel,  when  they  know  the 
present  deficiency  of  space,  that  they  occupy  room  which,  jfrom  a  sense  of 
delicacy  they  might  leave  to  others,  we  shaU  take  another  opportunity  to 
notice,  and  another  place  to  look  at  them. 

We  regret  our  sjjace  will  not  allow  us  to  notice  adequately  the  sculp- 
ture and  the  arcmtectural  rooms.  In  tiie  last,  we  have  two  or  three 
excellent  drawings;  architects  seem  more  and  more  advancing  in 
power  to  seize  their  fleeting  thoughts,  which  sometimes  for  beau^  of 
proportion  and  grace  are  of  greater  value  than  much  more  elaborate 
work,  whilst  mere  splashy  designs  are  steadily  receding  from  the  walls. 
In  the  sculpture  room,  every  one  of  Baron  Marochetti's  works  arrests  us 
at  once  with  an  impression  of  ite  lifelikeness ;  imperfect  in  many  ways 
they  may  be — ^but  we  prefer  them  te  most  there.    ^  Edwin  Landseer's 

*  Stag  at  Bay'  (942),  will  bear  a  carefol  examination  from  every  point  of 
view,  and  in  none  sufier  materially ;  though  it  does  not  convey  te  us  any 
impression  of  starting  te  life  from  one  block  of  marble.    Mr.  Woolner  s 

•  Puck'  (732),  though  having  much  character,  and  cast  in  bronze,  wiU 
not  bear  a  searching  examination.  All  Mr.  Durham's  work  is  good  this 
year — the  *  Children'  especially  so ;  whilst  the  bust  of  Mx.  Charles 
foiiffht  is  exceedingly  beautifol.  Mr.  Weeks,  E.A.,  Mr.  P.  MacDoweU, 
and  Mr.  Noble,  are  m  their  usual  strength.  All  Mr.  J.  Gr.  Boehm's  work 
is  exceedingly  good ;  whilst  Mr.  Munroe,  in  the  bust  of  *  the  late  Ei^ht 
Hon.  Sir  James  Stephen,'  (993),  but  especiedly  in  his  charming  cmld 
portrait  of  *  Master  Walter  Ingram,'  (1030),  shows  his  power  in  the 
selection  of  an  expressive  pose  and  an  endearing  expression.  Mr.  Leif- 
child's  work  is  always  of  the  highest  order,  but  we  are  slightly  disap- 
pointed with  his  sculpture  of  *  the  Agony  of  Lot's  wife  as  she  turns  to, 
take  her  last  look  of  guilty  life,  and  burning  home.'  The  confusion 
occasioned  by  the  first  stages  of  the  change  is  not  to  us  exactly  sculp- 
turesque. 

The  Early  Races  of  Scotland  and  their  Monuments.    By  Lieut.- 
Col.  Forbes  Leslie.    Edinburgh :  Edmonston  and  Douglas. 

The  author  of  this  work  is  an  independent  and  well  qualified  inves- 
tigator of  a  difficult  but  fascinating  subject.  As  he  studied  some 
of  the  Aberdeenshire  antiquities  fifty  years  ago,  it  may  be  presumed 
that  his  attention  was  drawn  in  early  youth  to  the  remarkable  and 
numerous  monuments  of  antiquity  for  which  that  part  of  Scotland  is 
famous.  During  military  service  in  India,  Colonel  Leslie  appears  to 
have  carried  on  his  archsological  researches,  especially  in  the  Deccan 
and  in  Ceylon.  Some  of  the  plates  in  these  volumes  are  from  drawings 
made  in  Ceylon  as  long  since  as  1826.  And,  since  his  return  to  Europe, 
the  author  has,  in  the  course  of  the  last  ten  years,  made  visits  not  only 
to  remote  parts  of  his  own  country,  but  also  to  Ireland  and  Brittany, 
for  the  purpose  of  sketehing  and  describing  some  of  the  most  noteworthy 
relics  of  md  pre-historical  races.     These  volumes  may  therefore  be  con- 
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sidered  as  containing  the  results  of  an  intelligent  obserrer's  life-direr- 
sion,  if  not  life-stud^r.  At  the  same  time,  they  show  an  acqnaintanoe 
with  Ihe  works  of  British  ethnologists  and  archseoloj^ists,  :ana  also  with 
those  of  such  French  writers  as  Sf  M.  Premfenville  and  Souvestre.  In 
common  with  imbedded  human  bones»  flint  implements,  and  lake-dwell* 
in^s, — indeed  everything  which  may  be  supposed  to  cast  li^ht  on  the 
origin  or  the  habits  of  pre-historic  man, — the  rude  stone  erections,  which 
for  centuries  were  disregarded  as  uninteresting,  hare  received  of  late 
years  most  scrutinising  attention;  and  the  uncouth  sctdptures,  which 
can  scarcely  be  said  to  deck  them,  hare  been  questioned,  as  it  Were;  by 
torture,  for  further  evidence.  Burrows  of  earth  and  cairns  of  stones; 
menhirs,  or  rude  columns ;  dolmens^  or  table-stones  (sometimes,  though 
less  properly,  called  cromlechs) ;  histvaens,  or  stone  cells,  the  so-called 
Druidical  circles ;  these  are  the  chief  relics  of  a  forgotten  people.  If  we 
can  define  these  relics,  and  determine  when  and  for  what  purpose  the 
original  structures  "were  reared,  we  may  infer  something  at  least  con- 
cerning the  architects  and  builders.  Now,  many  learned  and  thoughtful 
writers — Mr.  Dennis  and  Mr.  Pritchard,  for  example — deny  that  it  is 
lawful  to  reason  from  similarity  of  monuments  or  of  customs  and  supers 
stitions,  to  community  of  origin.  Colonel  Leslie  is  not  so  clear  in  his 
arguments  as  in  his  descriptions ;  but  his  method  of  proceeding  seems 
to  be  this :  Bude  monuments,  evidently  reared  by  the  hand  of  man, 
almost  precisely  the  same  in  formation,  and,  inferentiaUy,  designed  fcv 
the  same  purposes ;  are  to  be  found  this  day  in  India,  on  the  coasts  and 
islands  of  the  Mediterranean,  in  Spain  and  Brittany,  and  in  the  British 
Isles.  But  in  the  north-west  of  Europe  these  remains  seem  probably  to 
have  been  constructed — certainly  to  have  been  used — ^by  the  Celtic 
tribes.  This  not  only  points  to  the  Eastern  origin  and  the  probable 
advance  and  route  of  the  Celts,  but  has  a  yet  farther  argumentative 
signiflcance.  Planetary  worship  and  sacrificial  rites  appear  to  be  two 
most  marked  features  of  the  life  of  these  early  peoples.  Sculptured 
figures  are  supposed  to  be  symbols  of  the  former,  the  fanes  and  altars  to 
be  indicative  of  the  latter.  The  most  original  part  of  the  book  before 
us  is  the  latter  part  of  the  second  volume,  wnere  the  author  depicts 
by  pencil  and  pen  certain  circular— as  would  be  popularly  said — ^Druidical 
fanes,  which  ne  has  seen  in  Southern  India,  the  stones  of  which  are 
smeared  with  red  and  black  paint,  representing  the  blood  of  victims  still 
to  this  day  slain  on  these  spots.  The  existence  of  these  fanes  was  already 
known,  and  it  was  also  well  known  that  human  sacrifices  among  the 
Eiionds  were  only  put  down  by  British  influence  a  few  years  since.  Our 
author  very  plausibly  argues  that  these  Indian  superstitions,  part  of  an 
older  and  cruder  religion  which  Brahminism  ana  Buddhism  have  not 
been  able  to  ^pel,  cast  light  upon  the  puiposes  for  which  similar  monu- 
ments have  been  erected  in  other  lands.  And  this  view  is  supported  l^ 
an  elaborate  and  interesting  account  of  the  remnants  of  superstitious 
belief  and  practice  still  to  be  met  with  among  the  Celtic  nations,  and  l^ 
an  exhibition  of  the  identity,  as  our  author  deems  it,  between  those  traces 
of  a  bygone  Paganism  and  the  surviving  superstitions  of  the  East. 

Colonel  Leslie  is  a  strong  advocate  of  the  sacrificial  as  opposed  to 
the  sepulchral  and  monumental  theory  concerning  the  Celtic  dolmens, 
though  he  admits  that  the  structures  first  used  as  altars  were  after- 
wardb  often  employed  as  tombs,  and  maintains  the  usual  sepulohrsl 
character  of  the  kistvaens.  It  nrast  be  confessed,  however,  that  the 
author  altogether  fails  to  connect  the  Druids  and  their  Imown  rehgion 
with  the  edifices  which  have  commonly  gone  by  their  name.    The  leut 
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satisfactory  part  of  tlie  work  is  the  treatment  of  the  sculptures  and 
inscxiDtions. .  Here^  a]l  appeiurs  to  ns  to  be  coDJectnr^  and  specolatipn : 
indeed*  of  the  jnost  {)eimou9  inscription,  at  least  seven  equallj  plausible 
but  di^ecent  and  irreconcilable  interpretations  are  presented  I 
.  The .  plates  in  this  work,  mostly  from  drawings  by  the  author,  are 
remarkably  good. .  Many  pf  them  ar^  reproductions  of  the  coatjly  illus- 
trations published  by  the  Spalding  Club.  The  reader  may  gaiif  a  very 
fair  acquaintaiice  with  many  of  the  antijquities  of  our  own  land  and  6f 
Srittany '  from  these  drawings.  The  letterpress  would  be  more  Interesting 
were  tliei»  fewer  repetitions.  By  the  time  the  reader  reaches  the  clos6, 
for  instance,  he  is  utterly  weary  pi  he^unng  of  the  famous  sea-fight  between 
iha  Yeneti  and  CsDsar's  BomiMi  ^eet. 

The  Beautiful  in  Nature  and  Art,  By  Mrs.  Ellis,  author 
of  '  The  Women  of  England.'  Londoni:  Hurst .  and 
Blackett. 

Popular  antitheses  are  as  frequently  wrong  as  right :  and  among  those 
thfLt  are  wrong,  no  one  is  more  so  than  that  which  opposes  the  beautiful 
to  iJie  useful.  How  often  have  we  heard  ecstatic  (U^amers  pour  forth 
their  rhapsodies  about  the  beautiful,  sublimely  contemptuous  of  every- 
ihmg  that  by  any  possibility  could  be  suspected  of  utilitarianism.  Such 
people  think  that  they  t?ike  very  high  ground  indeed  for  the  beautiful; 
and  if  they  be  gently  criticised  oy  olhers,  it  is  on  the  ground  that  the 
ideal  is  too  transcendental  for  ordinary  life,  and  that  for  its  poeticid 
realization  we  must  be  contented  with  something  not  only  lower  but 
different.  Writers  like  Mrs.  Ellis,  who  really  take  counsel  of  common 
sense,  will  find  very  little  favour  with  such  lej^id  aspirai»ts  after  the 
beautiful,  inasmuch  as  while  they  make  to  themselves  wings  and  soar 
into  the  Empyreean,  she  is  contented  to  plod  on  common  ground.  And 
yet  Mrs,  Elus's  claim  for  the  beautiful  is  really  much  higher  than  theirs. 
She  insists  not  only  on  the  beauty  of  the  useful,  but  on  the  utility  of  the 
.beautiful.  According  to  her  writing,  the  beautiful  is  not  to  be  regarded 
^as  the  mere  lesthetic  wHch  appeals  only  to  the  eye ;  it  has  in  many  ways 
a  practical  and  powerful  influence  upon  all  that  pertains  to  human  life, 
^ot  only  would  she  therefore  protest  against  allgratuitous  ugliness,  but 
Against  all  indifference  to  what  is  comely.  Within  certain  limits  the 
most  coiuely  is  the  most  useful ;  and  even  beyond  these  limits,  ornament 
,and  grace  have  their  fitting  and  most  important  ministries  to  the  practical 
interests  of  life.  Mrs.  Ems  writes  for  educationalpurposes,  and  chiefly 
for  the  class  represented  by  the  pupils  of  Bawdon  House,  for  many  years 
under  her  superintendence.  We  say  chiefly,  for  any  general  principles 
treated  so  as  to  be  applicable  only  to  a  particular  class,  must Ibe  eitner 
false  in  themselves  or  made  false  by  erroneous  treatment.  Mrs.  Ellis 
was  in  the  habit  of  preparing  short  papers  or  addresses  to  the  more 
advanced  pupils  of  Bawdon  House,  and  among  other  subjects  to  which  she 
directed  attention  was  the  one  treated  in  this  volume.  An  accomplished 
artist  herself,  and  a  poet  of  no  mean  quality,  she  was  qualifled  to  speak 
with  the  authority  of  intelligent  appreciation.  With  these,  moreover, 
she  combines  an  imusual  degree  of  practical  homely  common  sense  which 
tests  every  accomplishment  by  utilitarian  principles,  in  the  broad  and 
inclusive  sense  thereof;  she  speaks,  therefore,  with  great  authority. 
The  topics  which  she  treats  are  such  as  these,  '  The  TJsefuJness  of 
3eauty  in  Nature  and  Art,'  'The  Truthfulness  of  Art,' /The  Love  of 
Beauty,'  'The  Love  of  Ornaiaent.'    Chapters  on  the  history  and   on 
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some  of  the  details  of  art  follow ;  and  the  yolnine  closed  with  two  chaptezB 
on  '  liady's  Work/  and  '  Lady's  Handiwork/  As  a  sensible  practical 
handbook  for  those  whose  education  is  so  far  advanced  that  they  are 
endeayonring  to  help  themselyes ;  for  those  also  who  have  to  direct  the 
aims  and  efforts  of  more  advanced  pupils  this  volume  stands  alone.  It 
is  written  with  great  skill,  simplicity,  and  beauty,  and  is  full  of  sound 
common  sense.  Mrs.  Ellis  wntes  with  a  serious  purpose,  with  great 
ability,  and  with  a  ripeness  and  richness  of  practical  wisdom,  the  result 
of  many  years  of  varied  experience.  Just  as  in  morals,  the  wise  religious 
teacher  seeks  to  lift  the  commonest  and  most  trivial  things  of  life 
into  the  region  of  the  spiritual;  so  in  manners,  Mrs.  Ellis  seeks  to 
lift  such  into  the  region  of  the  beautifuL  In  our  judgment  she  has 
written  no  better  book,  and  rendered  to  her  generation  no  greater 
service  than  this.  It  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  teacher,  and  in 
the  library  of  every  young  person. 

The  Itesourceg  and  Prospects  of  America,  Ascertained  during  a 
Visit  to  the  States  in  the  Autumn  of  1865.  By  Sir  S.  Morton 
Peto,  Bart.,  M.P.    London :  Strahan  and  Co. 

Sir  Morton  Peto  has  written  a  very  useful  and  compendious  book  on 
the  resources  and  prospects  of  the  tTnited  States  of  America.  It  does 
not  affect  to  be  profound,  and  leaves  untouched  manv  of  the  deeper 
problems  which  yet  remain  for  solution ;  but  it  may  be  fairly  said  to 
represent  the  views  of  an  intelligent  practical  politician,  well  acquainted 
with  the  springs  of  national  we^th,  as  to  the  present  state  and  future 

E respects  of  that  country  with  regard  to  its  material  well-being.  A  most 
riendly  tone  pervades  the  book,  as  is  most  meet  when  writing  of  a 
country  allied  to  us  by  so  manv  ties ;  but  still  Sir  Morton  does  not 
hesitate  to  point  out  the  wasteful  misapplication  of  the  remarkable  skill 
and  enterprise  of  the  American  people,  which  is  caused  by  the  protective 
policy  to  which  they  cling  with  such  fond  ignorance.  Probably  no  errors 
in  policy  can  stop  the  progress  of  the  United  States,  but  it  is  certainlv 
somewhat  mortifying  to  the  friends  of  popular  government  to  see  so  well 
educated  a  people  conducting  their  affairs  on  the  basis  of  theories  which 
have  become  exploded  fallacies ;  and  it  is  not  a  little  perplexing  to  find  in 
the  New  York  Tribune,  and  other  honest  and  able  journals,  arg^uments 
in  favour  of  protection,  which  have  been  refuted  by  both  reasoning  and 
result. 

It  is  no  uncommon  thing  in  life  to  find  men  verv  proud  of  the  snp- 

Sosed  possession  of  some  endowment  in  which  tney  are  really  very 
eficient,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  comparatively  modest  and 
insensible  to  their  true  merits.  As  with  men,  so  it  sometimes  seems  to 
be  with  nations  ;  for  we  learn  from  Sir  Morton's  book  that  the  Americans 
are  only  anxious  to  magnify  the  importance  of  their  manufactures,  while 
they  are  less  sensible  of  that  wonderful  command  of  the  great  neces- 
sahes  of  life  which  constitutes  their  glory  and  strength.  Hence  in 
official  documents  they  '  pile  up'  the  list  of  their  manufactured  articles 
until  it  reaches  the  annual  value  of  £400,000,000,  by  including  not  onlj 
the  beer  they  brew,  and  the  boots  and  shoes  they  niake  and  wear,  but 
even  the  fish  that  are  caught  in  their  rivers  and  seas.  By  the  European 
standard  indeed  this  enormous  amount  would  be  reduced  to  about 
£40.000,000,  which  Sir  Morton  Peto  thinks  would  include  all  the  textile 
fabrics  usually  classed  by  us  as  manufactures.  This  may  seem  a  matter 
of  little  consequence,  but  it  appears  to  be  one  means  by  which  this 
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usually  acute  people  perauade  themselves  of  the  duty  of  '  protecting' 
their  manufactures  ana  supporting  a  sickly  growth  of  occupations  which 
are  unable  to  endure  the  free  winds  of  healthy  competition. 

The  American  people  are  happily  so  rich  both  in  opportunities  and  in 
the  capacity  to  use  &em,  that  they  can  afford,  without  much  suffering, 
to  make  many  errors  in  their  progress  to  economic  truth.  That  the  great 
truths  of  which  Cobden  and  Bright,  the  warmest  friends  of  the  United 
States,  have  here  been  the  champions,  can  remain  long  unlearned  by  so 
intelligent  a  nation,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  beliere.  In  addition  to  its 
full  description  of  the  resources  of  the  people  and  country,  Sir  Morton's 
book  has  the  merit  of  pointing  out  with  great  force  and  clearness  the 
way  in  which  these  resources  should  be  used  to  produce  the  greatest  and 
most  beneficial  results. 

The  Crovm  of  Wild  Olive.  Three  Lectures  on  Work,  TraflBc, 
and  War.  By  John  Ruskin,  M.A.  London:  Smith, 
Elder,  &  Co. 

We  must,  we  suppose,  accept  Mr.  Buskin's  rare  eloquence,  his  superb 
rhetoric,  his  magnificent  pictures,  and  his  separated  bits  of  fine  moral 
teaching  and  impulse,  and  disrefprd  his  wild  political  economy,  and  his 
paradoxical  social  ethics.  The  little  volume  before  us  is  occupied  with 
the  latter.  It  professes  to  lay  down  great  principles  of  work,  of  com- 
merce, and  of  war ;  and  Mr.  Buskin  propounds  them  with  the  fervour  of 
an  old  Hebrew  prophet,  and  sometimes  with  almost  the  shriek  of  a 
Solomon  Eagle.  We  confess  ourselves  utterly  unable  to  determine  what 
Mr.  Buskin  would  have  us  to  do.  We  have  a  general  impression  that 
he  regards  society  as  given  up  to  false  principles  and  bad  practices,  and 
that  his  Utopia  is  the  exact  reverse  of  every  thing  that  is ;  but  then  he 
descends  to  no  particulars,  formulates  no  decalogue,  helps  neither  our 
repentance  nor  our  reformation,  by  any  specific  teachings.  Some  things 
are  said  which  charm  us  by  tiieir  beauty,  and  some  which  amaze  us  by 
their  extravagance,  such  as  that  all  the  wars  and  woes  of  Europe  are 
owing  to  the  selfishness  and  thoughtlessness  of  women,  and  that  if 
every  lady  would  but  wear  black  while  war  was  raging,  with  *  no  jewel, 
'  no  ornament,  no  excuse  for,  no  evasion  into  prettiness,'  no  war  would 
last  a  week ;  especially  if,  '  instead  of  unroofing  peasants'  houses  and 
'  rava^g  peasants'  fields,  it  merely  broke  the  china  upon  their  own 
'  drawing-room  tables.'  But  then  we  feel  sure  that  Mr.  Buskin  does 
not  mean  this ;  that  it  is  merely  an  extreme  case  of  that  popular  exag- 
geration to  which  all  rhetoricians,  and  all  successful  lecturers,  especially, 
must  have  recourse.  We  can,  however,  find  no  other  meamng,  and 
therefore,  in  sheer  despair,  we  give  up  Mr.  Buskin's  chapters  and 
delight  ourselves  in  his  paragraphs.  We  puzzle  over  his  sermons  as 
mystical  riddles,  or  else  abjure  them  as  impracticable  extravagances, 
and  betake  ourselves  to  his  sentences,  regretting  that  eloquence  so 
grand,  and  moral  feeling  so  noble,  should  be  expended  upon  paradoxes  so 
wild.  We  wonder  what  the  manufacturers  of  Bradford  would  under- 
stand by  his  declamation  about  traffic,  and  what  the  cadets  of  Woolwich 
would  think  of  his  wild  talk  about  war.  For  the  life  of  us  we  cannot 
make  out  his  meaning.  He  seems  to  mean  not  one  but  many  things, 
some  of  them  contradictories.  His  lectures,  indeed,  are  a  promiscuous 
assembliM;e  of  grand  sentiments,  wild  paradoxes,  and  indiscriminate 
abuse,  ft  is,  therefore,  impossible  to  deal  with  them  critically.  And 
yet  no  one  can  read  them  without  being  chaxmed  by  their  beauty. 
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mored  by  their  earnestness,  and  made  better  by  tbeir  goodness.  Ererj 
page  teems  with  golden  sentences  and  high  aspirations.  There  are 
passages  in  this  little  volume  almost  etherial  in  their  beauty  and  sublinie 
m  their  goodness.  The  book  will  be  read  with  delight;  and  it  will 
suggest  meanings  of  great  and  precious  worth,  even  although  its  theories 
excite  our  laughter,  and  at  the  same  time  move  our  pity  to  arrest  it. 

Swiss  Pictures,  Drawn  with  Pen  and  Pencil.  The  IllnstrationB 
by  Mr.  E.  Whymper,  F.R.G.S.  London  :  The  Religious 
Tract  Society. 

Tho  sketches  which  from  time  to  time  Mr.  Whymper  has  furnished 
for  various  publications  of  the  Tract  Society,  are  nere  collected  into  a 
handsome  drawing-room  volume.  They  are  vei-y  spirited  and  truthful, 
and  are  informed  by  tho  knowledge  and  feeling  of  a  practical  and  daring 
mountaineer.  It  would  bo  diiliciilt  to  name  a  series  of  illustrations  that 
would  convey  to  stay-at-home  travellers  a  more  accurate  and  vivid 
impression  of  the  *  palaces  of  nature/  built  among  the  Alps  of  Switzer- 
land. The  illustrations  are  very  profuse,  and  could  no^  have  been  pro- 
duced for  thrice  the  cost  of  tho  volume,  but  for  the  previous  possession 
of  the  plates.  Considering  that  thousands  of  impressions  must  have 
been  taken  from  some  of  them,  they  are  marvellously  fresh,  although 
here  and  there  they  look  somewhiit  faded.  A  little  more  substance 
in  the  paper,  moreover,  would  have  thrown  them  up  more ;  but  then 
it  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  the  substance  and  finish  of  a  guinea 
Christmas  book  for  one-third  of  the  price.  Tho  letter-press  consists  very 
largely  of  extracts  from  Alpine  travellers  and  poets.  sHghtly  strung  toge- 
ther by  the  editor.  The  volume  is  valuable  as  a  kind  of  common-place 
book  of  Alpine  travel.  Many  will  be  glad  to  have  thus  brourfit  together 
some  of  the  best  passages  of  Euskin,  Longfellow,  Bulwer,  JByron,  and 
others.  The  book,  on  tho  whole,  is  admirable  and  tasteful :  a  capital  gift 
book  for  those  who  do  not  estimate  excellence  by  cost. 

Beauties  and  Wonders  of  Vegetable  Life;  or^  JRambks  in  Parks, 
Forests,  Conservatories,  Orchards,  Gardens,  Fields,  and  Heaths. 
With  numerous    Illufitrations.     London:    ITie   Religious 
Tract  Society. 
Another  of  the  valuable  little  scientific  volumes  of  the  Tract  Society ; 
in  which  they  have  admirabljr  combined  thorough  learning  with  popular 
interest,  and  proved  that  **  science  made  easy  "  is  not  necessarily  science 
made  foolish.     A  more  admirable  hand-book  for  a  summer  holiday  in  the 
country  could  not  be  found.     It  abounds  with  popular   information, 
anecdote,  and  allusion.     To  young  people  it  will  be  as  attractive  by  its 
style,  method,  and  illustrations,  as  it  is  instructive  by  its  varied  know- 
ledge, and  elevating  by  its  devout  feeling. 

POETRY,  FICnON,  AND  BELLES  LETTRES. 

The  Handbook  of  Specimens  of  English  Literature:    Selected 
from  the  chief  British  Authors,   and  arranged   Chrbiio- 
logically.    By  Joseph  Angus,  M.A.,  D.D.    London :  The 
'     Edigious  Tract  Society. 

This  volume  affords  another  illusiration  of  Dr.  Angus's  admirable 
£Eumlty  for  compiling  Handbooks— a  feunilty  whidi  requires  extensive 
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knowled^,  critical  sagacify,  sesthetic  taste,  and  high  moral  feeling.  In 
his  Handbook  of  English  Literature,  Dr.  Angus  aimed  somewhat  higher, 
viz.,  to  supply  a  history  of  the  progress,  a  philosophy  of  the  composition, 
and  a  critical  estimate  of  tiie  character  of  our  literature ;  this  volume  is 
a  supplement  and  companion  to  the  former  work — ^it  supplies  illustrative 
specimens  to  it,  filling  a  volume  of  equal  size.  But  as  an  independent 
volume  of  selections  it  is  interesting  and  valuable,  especially  for  the  space 
devoted  to  the  Early  English  Period.  While  we  are  made  acquainted  with 
many  less  familiar  pieces,  considerable  light  is  at  the  same  time  thrown 
upon  the  formative  period  of  the  English  language.  For  the  most  part  the 
old  spelling  is  retained.  The  extracts  are  carefully  made,  and  are  accom- 
panied by  ample  references.  Even  where  the  passages  selected  are  familiar, 
the  references  to  their  original  positions  will  be  very  useful  to  many.  The 
extracts,  moreover,  have  been  made  with  a  strict  regard  to  moral  and 
religious  influence,  so  that,  while  the  illustrations  of  our  literature  as 
such,  are  ample,  the  pure  character  of  the  volume  makes  it  suitable  for 
school  and  family  use. 

A  Son  of  the  Soil  A  Tale.   London:  Macmillan  and  Co.    1866. 

This  is  a  pleasant  story  of  the  early  life  and  education  of  the  son  of  a 
Scotch  farmer  as  he  pa,ssed  through  the  successive  stages  of  life  in  the 
country,  in  the  Scotch  and  English  Universities,  and  in  the  position  of 
tutor  to  the  son  of  an  English  baronet,  until  at  length,  after  passing 
through  the  ordeal  of  *  objections*  raised  by  the  amateur  theologians  of 
a  Scottish  parish,  he  found  himself  installed  as  occupant  of  its  manse. 
There  is  so  much  vividness  in  the  delineations  of  character  and  incident, 
such  rcaUty  in  the  narrative  and  the  persons  to  whom  it  introduces  us, 
that  we  read  it  with  the  impression  that  it  must  be  a  veritable  biography. 
CoHn's  kindly  sensible  father,  with  his  pardonable  pride  in  his  son's 
abilities  and  success,  and  his  gentle,  dignified  poetic  mother,  whose 
presence  acts  as  a  charm,  soothing  and  sanctifying  all  under  her 
influence,  each  seem  like  old  friends  whom  we  rejoice  to  meet  again. 
Ck>mparisons  are  drawn  between  the  worship  and  ceremonial  of  the 
Scotch  and  English  churches,  and  discussions  of  sundry  theological  ques- 
tions are  introduced,  all,  however,  characterised  by  the  breeidth  of  view 
which  perceives  the  essential  unity  that  imderlies  all  the  diversity  of 
Christian  faith  and  practice,  and  acknowledges  the  true  and  lovely 
wherever  it  may  be  found.  The  religious  teaching  of  the  story  is  per- 
flBctly  free  from  narrowness  and  bigotiy,  but  it  evinces  no  lack  of  rever- 
ence or  faith.  The  volumes  contain  graphic  descriptions  of  the  simple 
life  and  lovely  scenery  that  may  be  met  with  on  the  shores  of  the  Holy 
lioch,  mingled  with  notes  of  foreign  travel  and  diversified  by  a  pleasant 
love  story.  With  entire  freedom  from  any  sensational  plot  there  is  enough 
of  incident  to  give  keen  interest  to  the  narrative,  and  make  us  feel  as 
we  read  it,  that  we  have  been  spending  a  few  hours  with  friends  who  will 
make  our  own  lives  better  by  their  own  noble  purposes  and  holy  living. 
The  volumes  are  a  reprint  of  a  story  which  appeared  last  yeax  in  the 
pages  of  *  Macmillan's  Magazine,*  and  its  influence  is  so  sound  and 
healthy  that  we  wish  it  a  Wide  circulation  in  its  more  permanent  form. 

2%^  Story  of  Gfisli,  the  Outlaw.  From  the  Icelandic.  By  George 
Webbb  Dasent,  D.C.L.  With  Illustrations  by  C.  E.  St. 
John  Mildmay.     Edinburgh :  Edmonston  and  Douglas. 

Dr.  Dasent  has  achieved  a  great  success  in  one  of  the  most  unpro- 
mising fields  of  Hteratore.    He  has  overcome  the  manifold  difficulty  of 
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mastering  the  obscure  Norse  literature,  of  rendering  it  into  yigorooB  and 
picturesque  English,  and  of  interesting  English  readers  in  a  form  of 
thought  and  fiction  far  remote  from  their  own.  The  two  forms  of  Norse 
literature  which  are  more  frequently  talked  about  than  understood,  are 
the  Eddas  and  the  Sagas.  There  are  two  Eddas,  the  elder  and  the 
younger.  The  elder,  or  Poetical  Edda,  is  the  work  of  Ssemund  the 
learned,  in  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century,  it  is  a  collection  of  old 
myths  and  songs  of  heroes :  the  younger,  or  iProse  Edda,  is  a  learned 
treatise  on  language,  with  an  accompaniment  of  mythological  stories. 
This  is  attributed  to  Snorro  Sturluson  in  the  first  half  of  the  thirteenth 
century. 

The  Sagas  are  simply  stories.  The  word  is  derired  from  an  Icelandic 
word  signifying  stories,  and  is  used  with  pretty  much  the  same  latitude  as 
its  English  equiyalent.  The  Saga  or  story,  as  distinguished  from  the  legend 
or  myth,  dates  from  the  twelfth  century ;  after  which  Sagas  multiplied 
yery  rapidly,  and  constituted  an  important  yemacular  Icelandic  literature. 
They  are  the  sources  of  Icelandic  history ;  in  this  respect  corresponding 
to  our  old  English  chronicles ;  and  are  also  the  fountains  of  Norse  romance. 
The  Sa^as  dominated  in  Snorro  Sturluson,  when  Iceland  possessed  one 
of  the  richest  of  the  mediseyal  literatures  of  Europe.  Sir  Edmund  Head, 
indeed,  proyes  that  the  Sagas  formed  the  earhest  prose  literature  of 
modem  Europe.  Many  translations  into  English  of  lesser  Si^gaa,  and 
of  portions  of  larger  ones,  haye  been  made  by  Mallet,  Sir  Edmund 
Head,  and  others  ;  but  in  both  the  magnitude  and  the  excellency  of  his 
translations,  Dr.  Dasent  bears  the  palm.  The  *  Nj4la,*  which  Dr.  Dasent 
translated  four  or  fiye  years  ago,  fills  two  goodly  yolumes,  and  won  the 
praise  and  gratitude  ofeyery  student  of  Northern  history,  literature, 
and  philology.  The  *  Burnt  Njal,*  howeyer,  appealed,  we  fancy,  more 
successfully  to  the  student  than  to  the  general  reader,  with  whom  the 
yolume  of  shorter  *  Tales  from  the  Norse,'  found  greater  fayour.  The 
Saga  of  Gisli  is  more  akin  to  the  latter  than  to  the  former.  It  is  short 
and  yiyid,  and  is  rendered  in  admirable  English,  into  which  Dr.  Dasent 
has  contrlyed  to  transfuse  much  of  the  quaint  rough  yigour  of  the 
original. 

Gisli  is  the  son  of  Thorbj  dm,  of  Surnadale,  in  Norway.  Through  a  fraud 
of  his  uncle,  who  refused  to  return  the  famous  sword  Graysteel,  which 
a  thrall  had  lent  him,  a  curse  fell  upon  the  entire  family,  who,  upon  the 
burning  of  the  old  house,  emigrate  to  Iceland.  Gisli  kills  Thorgrim, 
the  priest,  in  requital  of  the  murder  of  his  brother-in-law  Vestein; 
for  this  he  is  outlawed,  and  the  story  of  his  adyentures  for  fourteen, 
years,  accompanied  by  his  heroic  wife,  and  of  his  tragic  death  in  the 
fifteenth,  make  up  the  bulk  of  the  Saga.  The  story  is  wonderfully  told; 
fuU  of  weird  romance  and  tragic  tenderness.  On  almost  eyery  page 
yiyid  side-lights  are  thrown  upon  northern  customs,  character,  or  history. 
We  are  transported  into  this  older  world,  where  Christian  and  Pa^an 
elements,  light  and  darkness,  ciyilisation  and  barbarism,  were  strugghng 
for  the  mastery.  Dr.  Dasent  prefixes  to  his  translation  a  most  able 
'  Introduction,'  pointing  out  the  comment  which  the  Saga  furnishes  upon 
early  Icelandic  history,  and  its  illustrations  of  laws  and  manners.  While 
Dr.  Dasent  has  presented  English  readers  with  a  story  that  will  charm 
alike  the  nursery,  the  drawing-room,  and  the  library,  he  has  also  con- 
tributed a  yaluable  and  learned  study  to  early  northern  history. 

Hereward  the  Wake.     *  Last  of  the  English.'    By  the  Bev.  C. 
EiNOSLEY.     2  vols.    London :  Macmillan  and  Co. 
The  proyerbial  difficulty  of  'serying  two  masters/  if  nowhere  more 
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forcibi J  felt  thaB  in  Kistorical  fiction :  tlie  writer  whereof  needs  to  be 
both  a  perfect  historian  and  a  consummate  novelist.'  If  in  either  he 
be  wantiDff,  the  exi^^encies  of  his  composite  forces  make  sad  work  of  him. 
It  wonld  be  difficult  to  name  half-a-dozen  writers,  we  might  almost  say 
half-a-dozen  works,  which  successfullj  combine  historical  truth  with 
artistic  fiction.  Even  if  the  writer  have  genius  various  enough  to 
execute  such  a  work,  there  are  very  few  incidents  of  history  that  will 
lend  themselves  to  the  conditions  of  fiction.  Things  do  not  happen  in 
real  life  as  they  happen  in  novels.  Perhaps  a  writer  of  historical  fiction 
is  justified  if  he  but  preserve  the  great  outlines  of  historical  fact,  and,  at 
whatever  sacrifice  of  detail,  produce  a  true  picture  and  time  impression 
of  the  life  and  times  that  he  describes.  There  will  no  doubt,  oe  room 
for  debate  concerning  what  are  great  outlines  of  historical  fact ;  human 
minds  are  differently  constituted,  and  some  are  marked  by  odd  incon- 
gruities ;  but  he  is  a  captious  and  nibbling  critic  who  objects  to  a  historical 
fiction,  that  its  writer  has  departed  from  certain  details  of  historic  fact ; 
and  especially  when,  as  in  this  instance,  our  knowledge  of  the  so-called 
facts  is  vague  and  disputable. 

It  is  not  easy  to  say  whether  in  Hereward,  the  historical  or  the 
fictitious  element  predominates ;  still  less  easy,  perhaps  less  important, 
is  it  to  determine  whether  Hereward  was  really  Leofric  and  (jrodiva's 
son,  whether  he  can  with  propriety  be  called  the '  last  of  the  English,' 
whether  the  *  false  Ingulf  be  really  an  authority,  or  whether  Torfrida 
was  Here  ward's  only  wife.     Had  Mr.  Kingsley  aimed  at  more  than 

general  historical  outline  and  truthful  colouring,  he  would  have  thrown 
is  work  into  the  form  of  history  and  not  of  romance.  Whatever  may 
be  the  historic  truth  concerning  these  and  other  points— and  we  do  not 
think  Mr.  Kingsley's  historical  professions  commit  him  to  a  judicial 
position  in  relation  to  them— his  book  is  a  very  careful,  a  very  vivid,  and 
a  very  successful  delineation  of  the  period  of  which  it  treats.  It  is  very 
perverse  and  unjust  to  him  to  insist  that  he  is  writing  history  and  is  to 
De  judged  by  historical  tests,  when  he  tells  us  that  he  is  writing  romance ;  - 
the  very  fact  that  a  romantic  form  for  his  narrative  is  chosen,  proves  that 
he  selects  a  romantic  as  distinguished  from  a  historical  basis. 

As  a  romance  therefore  we  judge  Hereward ;  but  as  a  romance  pro- 
fessing to  be  true  to  historical  outune,  and  to  the  spirit  and  colour  of  a 
S'ven  period  of  national  life.  We  do  not  think  that  as  a  work  of  art, 
ereward  is  equal  to  Hypatia ;  but,  as  a  careful  study  of  the  eventful 
period  of  the  Norman  Conauest,  of  the  position  of  English  parties,  and 
of  the  general  character  of  the  times,  it  is  worthy  of  comparison  with 
any  historical  fiction  of  our  time.  Following  the  general  guidance  of 
Mr.  Wright,  Mr.  Kingsley  has  introduced,  perhaps,  a  little  too  much 
of  antiquarian  lore :  readers  of  sensation  novels  will  probably,  therefore, 
^et  no  farther  than  the  threshold  of  his  story,  but  tnose  who  care  to  be 
instructed  while  they  are  interested,  will  thank  him  for  his  vigorous  and 
vivid  reproduction  of  some  of  the  most  eventful  chapters  of  our  history. 
Hereward  is  well  chosen  as  his  central  figure,  and  he  is  well  conceived ; 
a  grand  figure,  part  of  iron  and  part  of  day,  full  of  courage,  nobleness, 
and  faith.  Torfrida,  too,  is  a  nne  character;  and  the  influence  upon 
Hereward,  of  her  boundless  love,  and  high-toned  feeling,  of  her  leammg 
too,  and  her  slight  tinge  of  superstition,  is  admirably  set  forth.  ^  The 
seduction  of  Hereward  by  Alstruda  is  an  artistic  defect,  and  is  not 
TOBtified  by  the  exigencies  of  historical  fact  The  crowd  of  knights, 
biurons,  and  retainers*  the  descriptions  of  Normandy,  Cornwall,  and, 
aboTe  aU,  of  the  weird  fen-country,  of  the  sack  of  Peterborough,  and 
vo,  Lxxxvn.  8 
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tbe  tiage  of  the  Ida  of  Ely»  are  put  in  witk  grc«t  ease*  aad  wiili  iJia 
Eand  of  a  maater.  Altogether,  and  notwithstanding  certain  drawba^u 
of  aceeatire  lore  and  orer-exactneaa,  Hereward  ia  a  woik  which,  for 
iU  terse  and  idiomatic  style,  for  its  Tigonr  skill  and  TiTidneaa,  £ar  its 
rioh  and  beaotifiil  descriptions,  perhaps  no  other  living^  writer  ooold 
Bare  produced. 

Zeighton  Court;  a  Country  Howe  Story.    By  HxicKr  Exhoslkt. 
2  Tola.    London :  MaomillaTi  and  C!q. 

Mr.  Kingsley's  norels  are  characterised  inore  by  Tigoar  and  amart- 
ness  than  hj  coo^uitjr  and  snbtietjr.  They  are  bold,  dashing  creations, 
rery  deyeriy  delineating  and  describing  men,  women,  and  things  ;  boi 
they  are  crowded  and  feverish,  and  a  little  '  loud.'  Mr.  Slingsley  is  so 
far  like  his  brother*  that  he  aims  by  careful  and  virid  word-painting,  to 
make  his  readers  familiar  with  the  Devonshire  landscapes,  amid  wnich 
"hkA  scenes  are  laid.  He  has,  moreover,  a  robust  sympathy  with  horses 
and  dogs  and  field  sports.  His  characters,  therefore,  are  anything  but  of 
the  poetical  or  sentimental  sort ;  the  Countess  of  Southmolton,  friend 
and  disciple  of  Hannah  More,  being  the  only  example  of  still  life  in 
''Lei^hton  Court.'  She,  however,  is  very  admirably  done.  Laura*  the 
herome,  is  brought  np  according  to  the  straitest  Hannah  Moreism ;  but 
at  length  openly  revolts,  and  would  rather  hunt  with  her  father  than 
^be  g^>d'  with  her  grandmother.  Her  mother.  Lady  Emily  Seckerton* 
IS  a  clever  worldly  woman,  drawn  from  life.  The  villain.  Sir  Hanr 
Poynta,  is  a  somewhat  incongruous  villain,  explicable  only  by  hia  mad- 
ness. Lord  Hattersleigh  is  one  of  those  wise  gabies  one  never  meets 
with  in  real  life.  Eobert  Pojntz,  the  hero,  presents  himself  as  a  dis- 
guised groom,  and  as  such  wins  Laura's  heart :  he  is  great  in  field  sports 
and  musculsr  accomplishments.  The  moral  of  the  whole  is  that  there 
are  in  both  men  and  women,  strong  physical  instincts  which  Hannah 
More  did  not  recognize,  and  for  which  ner  regime  is  utterly  insufficient, 
the  effect  whereof  is  very  likely  to  be  failing  in  love  with  a  sunerb  groom 
as  Laura  did.  The  story  is  full  of  improbabilities,  but  it  is  told  skilfully, 
and  is  fresh,  dashing,  and  interesting. 

The  Dove  in  the  Eaglet e  Nest :  By  the  Author  of  the  '  Heir  of 
Bedclyffe.'    London :  Macmillan  and  Co. 

The  authoress  of  the  'Heir  of  Eedclyffe,'  has  deserted  our  English 
homes  and  country  sides,  our  village  tattle  and  clerical  friendships* 
'our  noble  liturgy,'  and  *  venerable  church,'  and  has  floated  up  the  stream 
of  time  until  she  has  reached  the  dividing  line  between  the  Middle  Ages 
and  Modem  History.  She  helps  us  to  climb  the  steep  ascent  to  the 
robber's  fortress,  and  makes  us  familiar  with  the  blood  feuds,  and  bar- 
barism of  hia  wild  eyrie,  with  the  maipificence  of  Maximilian's  imperial 
train,  and  with  the  pompous  amenities  and  proud  independence  of 
burgher  life,  then  first  successfully  contending  with  hereditary  and  elec- 
tive despotisms.  Savage  indeed  is  the  Schloss  Adler^tein,  out  suiting 
well  its  rugged  inmates,  hardly  distinguishable  from  the  swine  in  their 
court-yard,  or  the  wolves  that  howl  round  their  desolate  crags,  living  on 
the  proceeds  of  plunder  and  cruelty,  and  yet  proud  of  their  hereditary 
nobility,  and  looking  down  with  superb  disdain  on  the  weaithie«t,  wisest* 
and  perhaps  noblest  men,  then  living  on  the  earth.  Into  this  eagle's 
eyrie*  this  wolfs  den*  out  of  a  species  of  animal  compassion*  for  a  dyiag 
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dtongkUrott  tke pariof^Khe Baron,  a  bnrgliar  maideo,  a  wweek, pose,  dare- 
Vk»  orea*ai#,  la  myeigled,  and  we  preamnetha  moinl  o£the  wj^  if  itliaTa. 
one,  «aT  be  fowid  in  onv  SaTiour'a  worda^ '  Kaaaed  ara  Uie  meek ;  for  they 
ahall  ianeri^  the  eartlL'  The  atory  showa  '  how  awful  goodaeaa  ia,  and  in 
heraalC  how  lofaly  ;'  Chriatina  Sorel  doea  not  alaj  her  adveiaanaa  with 
tka  point  of  an  inTinoible  hiDoe»  nor  does  she.  transfom  them  from  eaglea 
into  dovea ;  but  one  by  one  the  eyils  and  the  evildoers  disappear  before 
her.  We  will  not  spoil  the  reader's  pleasure  in  the  yolumes,  by  saying 
how  she,  beoonea  OFentuaily  the  Fran  Ereiherrinn  Yon  Adlaratain,  the 
widowed  mother  of  two  noble  sons,  whose  profound  affection  for  each 
other,  intense  enthusiasm  for  her,  and  remarkable  diversity  of  character, 
creftie  the  prineipaJL  channa  of  thtf  nan^ative.  We  ean  aoaroely  overpraise 
tka  wonderful  pathoa  sjid  thrilliag  iniserest  attached  to  many  of  the 
aeenea^  ]f  the  authoress  here  and  there  vergea  on  the  aensatiouail,  such 
aa  at  the  moment  when  Christina  resolves  to  spare  the  life  of  Sir  Kaaiimiir 
at  the  imminent  riak  of  the  lives  of  her  new-born  infants*  or  when 
young  Eberhard  saves  the  lif^  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  by  an  almost 
pretetoatural  biniivery;  atill,  the  oiroumatauees  of  the  times  ao  a4mi- 
rably  depicted,  are  a  sufficient  vindication  of  these  and  other  soenes. 
We  are  not  brought  actually  face  to  face,  except  on  rare  occasiona,  with. 
the  terrible  aufiering,  injustice  and  wrong,  of  which  we  hear  the  echoes ; 
we  have  no^  present  to  us  the  attraction  of  a  love-story,  jet  there  is  an 
affluenee  of  love,  ever  flowing  from  the  Dove  in  the  Eagle's  Nest  There 
ia  none  of  the  seutimentaliiy  of  the  *  Heir  oC  ^dclylfe ;'  there  ia  no 
mreachli^  no  advocacy  of  peculiar  viewa  of  church  polity,  dogmatic 
faith*  or  household  mauagement.  I^o  Nemesis  pursues,  aa  is,  'The 
Ciever  Woman  of  the  Family,'  the  siroDg-mindeo,  wellrmeaning  girl, 
who  haa  mistaken  her  vocation ;  but  Christina  shines  like  the  moon  with 
a  reflected  giory,  tranaformini;  the  rude  armour  of  these  belted  knights 
into  helmeta  and  corslets  or  silver,  and  the  unclean  bastions  of  the 
robbers'  schlosa  into  a  palace  of  alabaster,  and  in  that  blesHed  light 
^e  dewa  fall  on  the  crags,  and  they  are  clothed  with  vineyards  and 
wavim  com,  and  even  stiLL,  so  we  are  told,  tbe  light  of  that  love  may 
ahow  how  the  debatable  For«l  haa  become  the  highway  of  the  nations, 
and  the  consecrated  resting  place  for  domeat  o  aiiection  and  wise,  well- 
directed  energiea.  We  think  the  authoreas  of  the  '  Heir  of  Eedcl^ffa' 
has  surpaasea  her  previous  efibrta  ii^  this  lUuminated  chronicle  oi  the 
olden  time* 

Clemency  Franklyn.    By  the  Author  of  *  Janet'a  Home.'   2  volau 
Loodoo  :  Macmillan  and  Go. 

*  Clemeooy  Franklyn'  ia  one  of  the  beat  and  pleaaanieat  storias  that  we 
have  recently  vt  ad ;  it  ia  full  of  wisdom  and  goodneaa ;  simple,  truthful, 
find  artiatio.  Ita  characters  are  adiiji<  atdy  drkv^n;  its  plot  ia  perfeoily 
natural  i  and  yet  it  exci  e«  much  intereat  in  ita  evohition.  It  la  oapital 
aa  a  atory ;  better  still  la  its  pure  tone  and  a  holeaome  indueoce.  Tuere 
ia  nothing  sensational  in  it;  it  is  a  quiet  home  pieture,  drawn  with 
delteate  shadea  of  aolour,  and  with  unexaggerated  lines  of  cbwracter. 
Clemeiioy  her«eif  is  a  verj  beautiful  characSer ;  her  truthfulness  and 
iinaeliiahue#a  surround  her  like  a  halo,  and  in  their  conirasi  « ith  the 
little  inaiaeeritiea  and  auperiicialities  oi  Sydney,  who  is  not  painted 
over  dark,  produce  and  nurture  a  wholesome  ha^ed  of  all  that  ia  mean. 
Good,  elevtrr,  over«managing  Mra.  lidgcombe  is  well  pourtrayed.  and  ia  a 
▼ahiaWiit  itudy  fbr  those  whoa*  over-elevezneaa,  however  well  meaa(» 
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unconsciooBlj  tends  to  defeat  itself.  Arthur  Yonge,  the  hero,  is  of 
coarse  perfect,  bat  not  onnatorally  so.  Colonel  Bdgoombe  is  too  good 
and  trae  a  man  not  to  excite  pity  for  his  matrimonial  fate.  A  quiet 
moral  pemuies  the  whole  story,  and  is  insinuated  rather  than  obtruded. 
The  story  is  full  of  merit — a  story  for  young  girls  to  read,  the  reading  of 
which  can  hardly  fail  to  elcTate  and  refine  all  feelings  and  aspirations 
that  are  noble. 

Felix  Hatty  the  Radical    By  George  Eliot.    Edinburgh  and 
London :  William  Blackwood  and  Son.     1866. 

George  Eliot  has  placed  herself  at  the  head  of  all  our  female  noTelists, 
if  not  at  the  head  or  English  fiction,  and  that  in  yirtue  of  profound  and 
truthful  conception,  of  transcendent  tragic  power  with  its  obyerse  of 
{genuine  humour,  and  of  almost  perfect  executiYe  art.  What  Shakspeare 
IS  among  dramatists,  that  George  Eliot  is,  or  bids  fair  to  be,  among 
norelists.  If  we  think  of  the  characteristics  of  Fielding,  Scott,  Thackeray, 
and  Dickens,  to  say  nothing  of  female  novelists,  like  Miss  Austen  and 
Mrs.  Gaskell,  we  snail  feel,  that  while  George  Eliot  is  not  inferior  to 
any  one  of  them  in  truthfrilness,  Yiyidness,  and  perfect  literary  art,  she 
successfully  rules  a  world  of  tragic  passions  which  they  scarcely  dealt 
with,  and  for  the  counterpart  of  which  we  must  ^o  to  Lear  and  Hamlet. 
Her  beauty  of  style,  delicacy  of  touch,  and  exquisite  finish  of  portraiture, 
are  equal  to  anything  in  the  literature  of  fiction ;  while  her  most  tragic 
passions  are  exhibited  with  a  broad  harmony  of  character  and  colour 
that  only  Goethe  or  Shakspeare  displays.  From  the  yery  heart  of  human 
nature,  alike  in  its  quietest  and  in  its  wildest  moods,  she  looks  outward. 
Without  yiolenoe  or  spasm,  and  with  composed  masterful  strength,  she 
exhibits  almost  all  the  moods  of  human  passion  from  the  tragic  sorrow  of 
Hetty,  or  the  massive  reposeful  strength  of  Adam  Bede,  to  the  sharp 
and  inexhaustible  art  of  Mrs.  Payser.  And  her  genius  is  seen  as  much 
in  its  lightest  touches  as  in  its  most  elaborate  figures,  in  the  balance  and 
finish  of  her  thoughts  as  in  their  conception — it  can  do  nothing  imper- 
fectly. We  must,  however,  reserve  our  general  characterizations  of  her 
great  genius  to  a  future,  and  we  hope  au  early,  occasion,  and  simply 
welcome  now  her  new  work,  which  in  various  fertility  and  power  wiU 
sustain,  if  it  do  not  enhance,  the  reputation  won  by  Adam  jBede.  It 
is  a  grand  work  of  art,  as  simple  as  it  is  great.  A  work  full  of  grand 
imaginative  conceptions,  the  naturalness  of  which  may  for  a  moment 
make  us  forget  their  greatness. 

*  Felix  Holt'  owes  nothing  of  its  charm  to  the  intricacy,  ingenuity, 
and  stimulating  power  of  its  plot.  The  story  is  improbable,  and,  m 
parts,  extremely  awkward.  But  the  people  that  live  and  move  in  these 
^iges  are  as  real  and  interesting  as  George  Eliot's  creations  always  are. 
The  honest,  enthusiastic  hero  of  the  book ;  his  poor  weak-headed  old 
mother ;  the  member  of  the  Independent  Meeting  in  Malthouse  Tard ; 
the  proud  Mr.  Transome ;  sweet,  beautiful  Esther  Lyon — ^we  seem  to 
know  them  all  as  well  as  though  they  had  been  neighbours  of  ours  iot 
the  last  twenty  years.  They  are  all  very  well  worth  knowing  too. 
Greorse  Eliot  never  exhausts  her  genius  upon  the  chief  figure  in  her  books. 
The  drawing  of  the  secondary  characters  is  as  pure  and  true,  the  colouring 
as  sober  and  thoughtful  as  the  drawing  and  colouring  of  the  hero  and 
heroine.  It  is  worth  watching  the  means  by  which  she  produces  her 
effects.  Take  the  Independent  minister — ^the  Bev.  Bufus  Lyon — the 
story  about  him,  so  far  as  it  properly  comes  into  *  Felix  Holt' — amoimtsto 
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nothing ;  his  cballeneing  of  the  Beotor  to  a  public  diBcuBsion  of  the 
claims  of  the  Establianment  and  Nonconformity,  is  ricUcolons ;  and  yet, 
by  innumerable  slight  touches,  he  is  made  to  be  a  man  whom  many  will 
lore,  and  all  will  respect.  No  doubt  the  effect,  in  this  case,  is  produced 
partly  by  the  romantic  histoiy  of  his  relations  to  Annette,  which  lies  in 
the  background,  and  changes  the  whole  aspect  of  his  common-place  and 
obscure  hfe ;  but  there  is  a  most  patient  and  painstaking  effort  to  com- 
plete every  character  in  its  minutest  details,  and  where  another  reader 
would  trust  to  a  few  rough,  strong  lines  to  indicate  and  to  identify  one 
of  the  minor  actors,  George  Eliot  works  away  quietly,  and  nres  us  a 
perfect  picture.  There  is  all  the  difference  between  Miss  ^raddon's 
stories,  infinitely  clever  as  some  of  them  are,  and  Qeorge  Eliot's,  that 
there  is  between  the  'scenery'  at  Drury  Lane  and  one  of  Linnell's 
pictures.  There  is  a  eertain  something  in  the  moral  feeling  of  some  parts 
of  the  story  that  we  could  wish  other  than  it  is — a  falling  below  that 
high  inspiration  of  pure  thought  and  sympathy  which  is  the  characteristic 
of  the  noblest  genius.  The  great  lessons  that  George  Eliot  would  teach 
and  the  tragedy  of  life  that  she  would  delineate,  do  not  require  a  certain 
tinge  and  suggestiveness  that  are  found  in  almost  all  her  books. 

'Felix  Holt  is  much  more  than  a  novel ;  it  is  a  thoughtful  study  of  a 
noble  and  heroic  life.  The  genius  which  gave  us  '  Adam  Bede'  is  still 
nnquenched,  and  we  may  hope  that  it  will  surprise  and  delight  the 
world  with  further  proofs  of  its  power. 

ffester's  Sacrifice.     By  the  Author  of  *  St.  Olave's/  '  Janita's 
Cross/  &c.  &c.     In  three  vols.     Hurst  and  Blackett. 

The  idea  intended  to  be  developed  and  illustrated  in  this  story  is  one 
of  great  moment,  and  is  capable  of  suggesting  very  serious  and  service- 
able practical  lessons.  The  object  with  which  the  authoress  sat  down  to 
her  task,  would  seem  to  have  been  this, — ^to  show  how  wrong,  once  done, 
cannot  be  undone ;  that,  having  become  a  fact,  a  fact  it  must  remain ; 
that  it  will  and  must  have  issues  and  consequences  to  the  wrong-doer  in 
spite  of  repentance  or  remorse ;  and  that  such  oonsequences  may  come 
at  the  distance  of  years  from  the  commission  of  the  error  or  the  crime ; 
at  a  time,  too,  it  may  be,  when  least  expected,  and  in  such  a  way  as 
utterly  to  destroy  the  hope  and  prospect  of  deliverance  and  impunity 
which  might  have  come  to  be  indulged.  A  great  subject— one  bne  to 
nature,  that  may  be  seen  embodied  in  the  working  out  of  God's  moral 
government,  in  cases  of  obvious  retribution,  and  one  which  is  pregnant 
with  lessons  which  cannot  be  learnt  and  pondered  too  early.  In  order, 
however,  to  be  thoroughly  impressive,  a  story  illustrating  this  solemn 
law  under  which  we  live,  must  be  so  constructed  as  to  £eu1  in  with  our 
ideas  of  propriety  and  justice,  in  respect,  especially,  to  something  like 
equitable  propomon  between  the  wrong  done  and  the  punishment 
endured.  Buoh  a  tale  ma^r  either  be  deeply  tragic, — a  great  crime, 
terrible  remorse,  or  terrible  insensibility, — ^vears,  it  might  be,  in  which 
judgment  slumbered,  and  then  a  sudden  waking  up,  ana  the  infliction  of 
'  the  recompence  of  reward,'  perhaps  by  some  imheard  of  and  unexpected 
catastrophe ;  or  the  story  might  deal  with  ordinary  and  evenr-day  mate- 
rials,— some  serious  error  or  fault,  into  which  any  one  mijB;ht  be  betrayed, 
whidx,  though  deeply  regretted,  or  inadeouately  felt,  might  yet  operate 
in  such  a  way  as  to  boow  that  it  had  oeen  taken  up  into  the  great 
system  of  ever-acting  law,  and  came  out  at  length,  and  when  litUe 
looked  for,  in  the  form  of  direct  though  remote  consequenoee,  very  mate- 
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riaUy  to  affect  the  delinquent,  bttt  yet  so  proportioned  to  ihe  aii^uml 
wrong  «8  to  be  consistent  with  probability  and  ezperienoe.  Now,  tbe 
*  author  of  *  Hester  e  Sacrifice/  has,  as  it  seems  to  us,  feuled  in  the  selec- 
tion of  the  facte  out  of  which  the  illustration  was  to  be  drawn  of  what 
she  set  herself  to  develope.  The  errcn:  of  Nils  Brayton  (if  it  is  to  be  called 
one)  was  really  a  comparatively  venial  matter ;  indeea,  oonsidaring  the 
insight  he  got  into  the  fiery  ^irit  of  the  dark  beauty  to  whom  he  hmd. 
hastily  and  foolishly  ffiven  himself,  it  was  the  best  thing  he  could  do  to 
achieve  his  emancipation.  Such  an  act  might,  however,  nave  been  showii 
to  become  the  source  to  him  of  much  annoyance,  and  indeed,  of  senoos 
consequences ;  but  the  remorse  which  he  is  reju^eeented  as  sufTetiag  is 
utteiiy  disproportioned  to  what  he  had  done ;  and  the  awM  event  in 
which  the  long-nuned  revenge  of  the  disappointed  woman  cnlminatea, 
many  illustrate  the  heat  and  hatred  of  West  Indian  blood,  but  it  is  not 
in  keeping  with  the  laws  of  Providoice  as  illustrative  of  i^iat  may  be 
expected  to  follow  from  even  the  unjustifiable  abandonment  of  a  first 
love.  Nils  Brayton  should  either  have  done  something  worse  than  he 
did,  or  his  punishment  ought  to  have  been  lighter  ;—*uiileeB,  indeed,  it  was 
the  writers  intention  to  show  how  mortified  pride,  or  diwppointed 
passion,  may,  in  a  hot,  proud,  bad  nature,  prompt  to  deeds  of  revenge 
matchless  and  incredible.  That,  however,  aoes  not  seem  to  have  been 
the  object  of  the  book,  or  it  would  have  had  another  name^  even  ae  it  is, 
the  title  is  not  very  happy.  With  rei^>ect  to  the  style  and  story  of 
*  Hester's  Sacrifice,*  apart  from  the  one  mistake  we  have  adverted  to,  we 
have  to  express  very  hearty  admiration.  The  book  is  written  with  gtsat 
quietness,  |mrity  and  beauty.  The  most  of  it  deals  with  what  n  fttniilisr 
and'domestic,  and  with  the  ordinary  chaiacten  that  are  to  be  net  with 
in  every-day  life.  In  depicting  these  the  author  is  eminently  suooessfoL 
From  some  of  them  indeed,  such  as  *  Brooke,'  and  *  Sister  May'— look- 
ing at  them  as  to  what  tJiey  reap — ^very  precious  lessons,  well  worth 
learning,  may  be  gathered  by  the  young.  '  Margaret,'  an  old  methodiat 
housekeeper,  is  a  rich  and  admirable  creation.  We  cordially  oommend 
the  work  as  well  worth  perusaL 

Duke  EmeBt:  A  Tragedy,  and  other  Poems,  hy  Ro6amoih> 
Habyet.    London :  Macmillan  and  Co. 

We  single  out  this  volume  of  Poems  from  half  a  score  of  othen  whish 
have  been  laid  upon  our  editorial  table  within  the  last  twelvemonths,  for 
a  fow  words  of  hearty  approbation.  Duke  £meet  is  conceived  in  pure 
taste  and  true  historic  feeling,  and  is  presented  with  much  dramatic 
force.  With  great  felicity,  the  authoress  places  us  in  contact  with  tfa^ 
feeling  and  ftuds  of  burgher  and  noble  in  the  davs  when  their  respec- 
tive rights  began  to  clash.  The  character  of  Duke  Ernest  ■  perhaps 
too  perfect ;  and  the  contrasted  infamj  and  evil  deeds  of  Oswidd  too 
utterly  vile  and  miscreant.  Still,  with  hght  and  easy  touches  in  graoeftd 
flowbg  metre,  a  long  history  is  told  of  suffering  and  of  love,  of  outtnured 
innoccDoe  and  holy  friendsnip,  of  treacheiT  and  death.  T^e  terrible 
ceremonial  and  awful  consequences  of  the  oan  of  the  Smpire  and  the ' 
Church  are  forcibly  depicted.  The  imagination  is  not  shown  in  ^orid 
pictures  or  brilliant  simile,  nor  in  discourse  overlaid  With  rare  exotio 
fancies,  but  in  the  ideal  floating  before  the  mind  of  the  authoress,  and  hi 
the  methods  she  has  adopted  for  revealing  the  chrtn^ets  and  if^<mpm^ 
the  incidents  of  her  tragedy.  The  poem  resembles  the  trag«»d^  of  Ernest 
of  Suftbia  by  XJhland  -,  but  it  is,  nevoihelras,  thdioughfy  ori^naL 
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The  minor  poems  are  some  of  them  yery  beaiitifxLl;  ezhibitinff  con- 
sidemble  variet  j  of  metre  and  noyelty  of  suffgestion.  '  The  Deaf  Man's 
Deathbed/  and  '  The  Judgment  of  the  Sea,  are  both  remarkable,  and 
all  the  Poems  are  perraded  by  a  deep  love  for  the  simple  ministries  of 
l^ature. 

The  Poefs  Hour.    Poetry  selected  and  arranged  for  Children. 
By  Frakc£S  Martin.    London :  Walton  and  Maberly. 

Spring-time  with  the  Poets.     Poetry  selected  and  arranged  by 
Franges  Martin.    London :  W  alton  and  Maberly. 

Poems  of  the  Inner  Life.    Selected  chiefly  from  Modem  Authors. 
London :  Sampson  Low  and  Go. 

Lyra  Consoiationis ;    or  JEfymns  for    the  Day  of  Sorrow   and 
Weakness.    London :  James  Nisbet  and  Co. 

It  is  much  more  difficult  to  compile  a  good  selection  of  poetiy  than 
those  who  have  not  made  the  attempt  might  imagine.  Good  taste, 
intuitive  art»  and  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  poetical  literature,  are 
indispensable— if,  as  every  selection  should  be,  the  book  is  to  be  a 
structure  and  not  an  album.  The  compiler  must  choose  his  specimens 
upon  an  intelligent  principle,  and  arrange  them  according  to  an  archi- 
tectural plan.  1^  ew  compilations  of  the  hundreds  that  are  given  to  the 
frubiio  evince  these  qualifications  in  so  high  a  degree  as  these  two  seleo* 
tions  by  Miss  Martin— the  one  for  children,  the  other  for  more  mature 
students.  8he  has  the  advantage  of  a  familiar  poetical  acquaintance  with 
a  great  variety  of  youthful  mind.  Her  own  poetical  sympathies  have 
kept  her  from  didactic  pieces,  which  are  often  only  sermons  in  rhvme. 
'  Children,'  she  justly  remarks, '  often  teach  us  more  than  we  teach  tnem. 
'  We  are  apt  to  lament  their  frivolity  when  they  turn  aside  to  gather 
'  wild  flowers,  or  to  scare  butterflies.  I  have  a  conviction  that  the 
'  butterflies  and  the  wild  flowers  teach  them  as  much  at  the  least  as  any 
'  of  our  precepts.  Both  will  be  found  in  these  pages,  as  well  as  the  more 
'  solemn  groves  and  their  many  bird-voices  which  we  would  teach  chil- 

*  dren  to  love.'  The  intellij^ence  and  practical  wisdom  with  which  this 
selection  is  made,  and  the  wide  range  of  poetry  which  it  includes,  should 
give  it  a  place  in  families  and  schools  second  to  none  of  its  class,  and 
superior  to  most. 

'  Spring-time  with  the  Poets'  takes  a  higher  range,  and  ftimishes  a 
greater  variety  of  examples,  taken  from  our  older  poets  to  our  most 
recent.  A  fine  sense  of  adaptation  has  determined  each,  and  a  feh  unity 
of  idea  binds  them  all  together.    The  result  is  very  admhrable. 

'  Poems  of  the  Inner  Life'  are  selected  by  a  Unitarian  Minister,  wilh 
exquisite  taste,  deep  spiritual  feeling,  and  a  very  admirable  cathc^ei^. 
They  are  intended  "to  show  forth  the  deeper  meanings  of  nature  send  of 

*  life,  giving  some  of  the  words  of  truth  and  beauty  which  the  poets  have 
'  spoken  oonoeming  that  side  of  our  inner  life  wnioh  is  turned  towaid 
'  heaven,  and  which  is  lighted  up  by  the  light  of  Grod.'  The  oomniler 
desires  fbr  his  volume  *  a  place  amongst  the  aids  to  the  religious  life — a 
'  welcome  friend  on  bright  days — a  solace  and  comfort  on  dark  ones*' 
He  purposely  omits  the  hymns  and  poems  which  are  to  be  found  in 
oidinanr  hynm-books,  send  brings  together  such  gipsy  children  of  -mmf 
iM'srenmnd  only  in  the  hedffcarows  of  literature,  and  with  which  ordi« 
ussy  tmrelleni  on  the  dus^  hi^ways  ef  life  m  not  likely  to  beeonvs 
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acquainted.    It  is  a  very  preoioas  little  Tolume ;  it  appeals  thooghtfrill/, 
tenderly,  and  spiritually  to  the  higher  and  deeper  moods  of  our  ufe. 

'  Lyra  Consolationis'  brings  together  many  well-known,  with  other  lew- 
known  hymns  and  verses ;  some  of  the  latter  are  very  beautifuL  The 
editor  has  not,  however,  a  very  extensive  acquaintance  with  hymnology, 
or  he  would  not  attribute  so  well-known  a  nymn  as  *  God  moves  in  a 
mysterious  way'  to  Newton,  or  call  Philip  Quarles  *  JbAit,'  or  so  firo- 
quentlv  append  'Anon.'  to  hymns  whose  authorship  is  known:  for 
example  to  Mrs.  Miles's  beautiM  lines  '  Thou  who  didst  stoop  below.' 

THEOLOGY,  PHILOSOPHY,  AND  PHILOLOGY. 

The  Church  and  the  World.  JSssaya  on  Questiom  of  the  Day. 
By  various  Writers.  Edited  by  the  Bev.  Orby  Shipley, 
M.A.     London  :  Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 

The  chaotic  state  which  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  has 
characterized  the  Church  of  England  is  somewhat  subsiding.  There  has 
been  a  great  upheaval  of  its  very  artificial  crust;  explosive  elements 
had  gathered,  various  convictions  and  feelings  had  simultaneously 
grown  to  strength,  and  the  first  efiect  of  their  eruption  was  a  wild  con- 
fusion, in  which  very  heterogeneous  elements  were  mingled,  impossible 
to  classify,  almost  to  recognise.  After  a  while  it  became  possible  roughly 
to  indicate  *  Church  parties  ;*  and  Mr.  Conybeare's  essay  formulated 
them  almost  for  the  first  time.  The  subsequent  course  of  things  has  given 
sharpness  to  his  lines  of  demarcation,  and  for  some  time  to  come,  perhaps 
with  fluctuating  strength,  there  are  likely  to  be  three  great  pB^rdes 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  Established  Church,  very  widely  differing 
from  each  other — more  widely  than  many  who  are  avowedly  Noncon- 
formists differ  from  them — but  usin^  the  same  formularies  and  subscrib- 
ing the  same  creeds.  And  this,  be  it  remarked,  is  the  painful  anomaly 
and  immorality  of  the  National  Church ;  not  the  comprehension  within 
a  national  establishment  of  diversified  creeds,  but  the  subscription  of  the 
same  rigid  articles  of  belief,  however  notoriously  men  may  diner  from  or 
deny  them.  These  three  ^reat  parties  are  the  High  Church,  the  Broad 
Church,  and  the  Low  Church  parties— or,  as  with  as  much  truthfulness 
as  wit  they  have  been  waggishly  described  the  '  Attitudinarians/ 
the  '  Latitudinarians, '  and  the  'Tlatitudinarians.'  Besides  becom- 
ing more  clearly  defined,  great  changes  have  passed  over  these  parties 
during  the  last  twenty-five  years.  The  Low  Church  or  Evangelical  party 
has  rapidly  lost  the  hi^h  position  which  it  had,  and  which  with  its  stroiu; 
hold  upon  the  sympathies  of  religious  peoj^le  it  might  easily  have  retained. 
It  has,  with  some  honorable  exceptions  abjured  learning,  denounced  intel- 
lect, and  enshrined  itself  within  a  narrow  dogmatism  of  ignorant  idea,  that 
— sublimely  regardless  of  fact,  does  little  but  anathematize  those  who  pre- 
sume to  differ  from  it.  The  Broad  Church  party  has  become  cold  and 
nnspintual ;  it  starves  religious  life  by  its  cold  intellectuality,  and  has 
been  largely  discredited  by  the  open  infidelity  of  some,  and  by  the  por- 
tentous latitudinarianism  of  others  of  its  leaderd. 

The  High  Church  party  has,  on  the  whole,  made  the  most  progress  ; 
it  has  consolidated  its  power,  formulated  its  position  and  aims,  and  by 
the  undoubted  piety  and  devotednesa  of  many  of  its  supporters  con- 
ciliated t!ie  religious  sympathies  of  some  who  differ  the  most  widely 
from  its  theories.  For  ourselves  we  have  scarcely  an  ecclesiastical 
notion  in  common  with  it;  from  the  Broad  Church  party  we  have 
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theological  differenoefl,  some  of  whicli  are  almost  fundameiital.  Oar 
sjmpathiee  are  with  the  theology  which  the  Eyan^elical  part^  has 
reoresented.  but  which  we  fear,  by  a  process  of  narrowing  dogmatism,  it 
is  Deginning  to  misrepresent.  Over  this  in  the  interests  of  Evangelical 
truth  we  yer]^  greatly  grieve ;  but  we  are  constrained  to  say  that  in 
spite  of  its  priestly  a^umption,  its  ritual  frippery,  and  its  ecclesiastical 
ezclusiveness,  our  religious  feeling  is  stron^l^  appealed  to  bv  the  soirit- 
uality  and  moral  goodness,  and  by  the  mmistenal  devotedness  or  the 
Anglican  par^.  The  change  that  has  passed  over  this  {>arty  is  very 
remarkable.  When  the  *  Tracts  for  the  Times '  appeared  it  seemed  to 
be,  and  to  a  large  extent  was,  a  movement  towards  Kome :  this  is  clear 
from  the  actual  secession  to  Bome  of  many  of  its  leaders.  Its  present 
movements,  however — and  possibly  with  Dr.  Pusey,  Mr.  Keble,  and  two 
or  three  more — its  movement  from  the  first  was  not  directly  towards 
Home,  but  on  a  line  parallel  to  Bome.  This  volume  of  eighteen  essays, 
bv  various  Anglican  writers,  lays  this  down  as  a  fundamental  position. 
They  do  not  identify  themselves  with  Bome ;  they  are  not  going  in  the 
direction  of  Bome ;  secession  to  Bome  it  is  affirmed  has  almost  entirely 
stopped  since  the  movement  was  clearly  understood.  They  claim  to  be  a 
distinct  and  legitimate  branch  of  the  Catholic  Church  of  Christ ;  in  close 
affinity  with  Bome  and  with  the  Eastern  Church  :  but  not  identical  with 
either,  and  in  their  Anglican  distinctness  as  valid  as  either.  Thus  much 
therefore  is  conceded — that  organic  oneness  as  claimed  by  Bome  is  not 
essential  to  a  true  church.  The  essential  notes  of  the  true  church  are 
priestly  orders,  apostolic  succession,  and  the  sacraments.  These  may  be 
possessed  by  churches  having  different  organizations  and  jurisdictions, 
and  having  only  a  federal  relation  to  eacn  other;  so  that  as  there  is 
apparently  no  divine  virtue  in  the  number  three,  other  churches  beside 
the  Eastern,  Boman,  and  Anglican,  would  be  valid  churches  had  the^ 
valid  orders,  a  valid  succession,  and  valid  sacraments.  So  far  good,  it  is 
well  to  know  the  exact  ]^int8  involved  in  a  controversy.  Naturally,  eigh- 
teen  essays,  written  by  eighteen  different  persons,  each  writer  independent 
of  the  rest,  and  free  to  express  his  individual  convictions,  and  responsible 
only  for  his  own  opinions,  present  some  diversities  of  opinion ;  but  as  with 
the  'Essays  and  Beviews,'  the  famous  prototype  of  the  volume,  these 
diversities  are  inconsiderable,  and  the  whole  may  fairly  be  regarded  as 
a  manifesto  of  the  party,  and  characterized  as  such.  We  are  reluctant 
on  such  matters  to  indulge  in  characterizations  which  space  prevents  us 
from  justifying  by  quotation  and  argument.  We  may,  however,  say 
that,  as  a  whole,  the  spirit  of  the  volume  is  unexceptionable ;  conceding 
the  stand-point  of  the  writers,  there  is  but  little  intolerance  and  no 
abuse.  Some  of  Uie  papers  are  very  beautiful  in  style,  very  admirable 
in  feeling,  and  very  able  in  execution  ;  there  is,  however,  a  great  deal  of 
bad  argument  and  untenable  assumption;  and  we  must  express  our 
amazement  at  the  puerilities  for  which  grown  up  and  able  men  her^ 
contend. 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible  for  us  to  touch  cm  even  the  main  topics 
of  the  whole  of  these  eighteen  essays,  much  less  on  their  various 
incidental  assertions  and  arguments ;  Bitualism,  Cathedral  Beform 
Beligious  Confralemities,  Clerical  Celibacy,  Be-union  of  the  Church, 
the  Eucharistic  Sacrifice,  Vows  and  their  relation  to  Beligious 
Communities,  Ac,  are  among  the  chief  topics  discussed,  ana  the 
Anglican  theories  concerning  them  are  maintained.  J)r  Littledale 
discourses  on  '  the  Missionary  Aspect  of  Bitualism,'  and  contends  for 
ritualism  in  the  Anglican  senae  as  a  great  religious  means  of  bringing 
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mUBti  to  Ckrist.  w  ratker  to  the  Choreh,  fbr  to  thra  hit  miMioimry  ideas 
httve  reference  chiefly.  He  Uunks,  for  instance,  that  Anglican  ritnalism 
hnM  a  Terj  powerful  influenoe  on  l^onconformity,  and  that  it  ie  oppoaed 
land  denouni'ed  by  Disaenten  on  tlie  ground  *  that  a  dangerous  leakage 

*  from  them  into  the  channels  of  the  -Church  has  set  in  contemporaneous^ 
'  wil^  the  new  moTement.'  So  far  from  being  aware  of  this  fact,  our 
knowledge  df  Nonconformity  woukl  faaire  led  us  to  affirm  precisely  the 
<eontnraTy  process.  The  writer  is  perhaps  nearer  the  truth  when  he 
vpeaks  of  the  effect  of  ritualism  upon  certain  members  of  his  owa 
•Church — '  the  sdrocates  of  ritual  within  the  Church  of  England  are  not 
'  Soman  Catholics,  nor  likely  to  becon»e  so ;  and  their  praictiees  tend  to 

*  keep  aflumber  of  persons  within  the  Anglican  oommunion  who  would 
'otherwise   have   abandoned  it   fbr   one   whidi   could    supply  their 

*  cravings  afWra  stately  -worship.'  He  thinks  that  defieienor  of  ritual  has 
brought  thie  Evangelical  school,  inchisiye  of  what  is  oalled  orthodox 
Dissent,  '  mto  a  state  of  irrecoTerable  decay.'  The  Eranffelical  party 
'baring  failed,  the  Broad  Church  party  having  failed  to  oecome  the 
national  obureh.  '  the  Tiactarian  sow  claims  his  turn.'  It  is  only  right 
<to  say  that  Dr.  Littledale  pours  scorn  upon  mere  dilettantism  in  ritual, 
•as  furnishing  only  *  a  Teligion  for  gentlemen.'  He  oefines  true  ritualism 
as  '  the  object  lesson  of  religion'— ^nsen  and  women  being,  of  course, 
religiously  children.  Worahrp  should,  he  thinks,  be  hirtrionic,  for  thm 
reasons.  'First,  because  it  is  an  attempt  to  imitate  and  represent  on 
'earth  a-hat  Clnristiane  believe  to  be  going  on  in  heaven.  Secondly, 
*<beeanse  this  representation  is  partly  effected  by  the  employment  of 

*  BiAtarial  symliols,  to  shadow  forth  invi8ible  powers.  Thirdly,  because 
'  personal  action,  rather  than  paasiTe  receptivity,  is  the  essence  of  ila 

*  oharsoter.'  He  also  informs  us  that  '  it  is  a  matter  of  notoriety,  ao 
<mnoh  so  as  to  be  no  lon^r  matter  of  reproach,  that  Dissent  does  not 
'deal  with  the  very  destitute  and  needy.  The  ariide  on  *  Beligion  in 
London '  in  our  January  number  might  possibly  tend  to  eorroot  Dr. 
Littledale's  judgment  on  this  point.  *  The  shopkeepers  and  artisans,'  he 
«ays,  *  have  gone  to  Dissent,  and  the  labourers  have  gone  to  the  deviL' 
Then  we  ouoht  to  hear  no  more  of  the  claims  of '  tiie  poor  man's  ehurok' 
'  Islam  and  Calvinism,'  he  says,  '  are  the  only  religions  which  used  the 
'aword  alone,  and  which,  when  deprived  of  the  power  to  persecute,  harw 
'dbo  lost  Uie  power  of  converting.'  Dr.  Littledale's  historical  lore  is  mam* 
iestly  aa  much  at  fiault  as  his  contemporary  knowledge.  He  thinks  that 
ihe  greatest  triumphs  of  Christian  missions  among  the  heathen  have  been 
•effected  by  an  imposiuj^  ritualism ;  of  course  Uie  missions  of  tiie  last 
fifty  years  in  India,  Chma,  and  the  South  Seas  do  not  count,  for  he  siqra, 
'  even  if  the  rmorts  of  the  ptoaely  tiaing  societies  were  as  true  as  thegf  atn 

*  utuerupmlomfy  mendaeioui,  the  results  would  be  a  very  poor  return  (br 

*  tiiree  centuries  of  monopoly.'  As  a  final  and  oruetal  test,  he  adds, 
'  take  two  street-Araba,  tpsrfectly  ignorant  of  Christianity.  Bead  to  one 
'  of  them  the  Gospel  narrative  of  the  passion,  and  comment  on  it  ai 
'  plainly  as  may  be.  Show  the  other  a  crucifis,  and  teU  him  simpfy  what 
'it  -meana.  'Question  each  a  week  afterwards,  and  see  which  haa  the 
'  dearer  inoiion  about  the  history  of  Calvary.'  London  posissses  some 
thcuaands  of  rMged*sohool  teachers,  any  one  of  whom  eould  probably^ 
tali  Dr.  Litlledaie  more -about  streetnArabstban  fae^mowa;  hut  we  never 
iieaad  of  oiy  of  them  achieving  their  ramaikiable  veanlls  by  meana  of« 
^nioifiiL.  If  Dr.  Littledale's  &eory  of  tr«e  adasionary  power  be  the 
sight  oma,  the  apoalte  JBtail  was  sadly  mistakeni 

^Ail^his  'if  mmi  eaaigh»'biit  tbe^olnne  aontaaal  mucli  nogs  ^stioyi 
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«a<[  sensible  nmitets ;  these  teqnire  to  be  dealt  wttk  m  ikteil  and  by 
patient  ar^ment,  for  wbieb  we  sboold  reqmire  almiet  equal  spaee.  If  it 
be  true  tlmt  'the  Protestant  bodies  in  Europe  fovm  no  polrtion  of  tke  one 
l>ody,'  *  becanse  tbey  have  renoinnced  the  one  priesi^heod/  we  tare  iki  an  e^U 
-ease.  Ifowdesi^^nation  be  *  the  un  fortunate  word  Pnotfos^ntf'  the  sooner 
we  ^  rid  of  it  the  better.  If  it  be  a  mark  of  a  true  bishop  and  priest 
'to  be  *  adorned  irith  tliat  om^ailbent  of  nature,  i^  beard,*  uir  all  means 
let  us  have  done  with  the  rsaolr.  itis  well  too  to  know  on  snek  Authority 
ithat  the  Thtrty^ine  Articles  wn  *  those  Protestant  Artiole«s  Sadied  on 
'  to  a  Catholic  LituA^,  those  forty  atripes  save  one,  as  sOtne'lui^e  called 
''them,  laid  on  ^he  i>ack  -of  the  Anglican  priesiliood.'  We  fear,  too,  that 
we  have  not  hitherto  paid  due  attention  to  ^-the  round  of  Christian 
'  seasons,  marked  •by  their  own  appropriate  <eolonr,  instniutinK  the  eye 

*  as  well  as  the  ear,  -and  preaching  Christ  and  his  Redemption.'  We  aire 
told,  moveorer,  that  *  the  teaching  of  the  Catholic  faith  with  and  by 
'  Catholic  rituar  'is  now  drawing  ail  the  imwt  earnest  *and  most  devout 
^  of  the  various  Profcestaat  bodies  towards  the  Church,  and  leavini(  only 
'  the  Political  Dissenters  behind.'  Well,  if  it  eomforts  the  writer  to 
know  so  mxioh  more  about  us  than  we  know  about  ourseltes,  it  does  us 
BO  hann ;  only  is  it  not  going  a  little  beyond  any  sossible  province 
<ii  'the  writer's  knowledge  to  say  that  *  Dissenters  and  all  Protestants 
'  know  nothing  whatever  really  of  union  with  Christ,  aiybongh  they 
'  talk  of  it,'  that  upon  the  doctrine  of  the  Inearaation,  '  Protestants, 
'  whatever  they  mary  think  or  say,  are  never  in  reality  orthodoK ;' 
ifaat '  the  conreotionalities  and  dry  counsels  of  such  writers  as  Jeremy 
'  Taylor  become  dustv  <m  our  shelves.'  We  vympathiEe,  however, 
with  this  writer's  painrnl  experience  and  beautiful  spirit  of  rasignatioki 
when  ske  says, '  our  place  is  appointed  us  among  Protestants,  and  in  a 

*  communion  deeply  tainted  in  its  nractioal  system  hj  Protpstant  heeesy ; 
'  but  our  duty  is  the  expulsion  c^  the  evil,  and  not  flight  from  it.' 

It  is  well  to  have  the  nosition  of  great  parties  well  defined ;  well  for 
those  who  agree  with  tnem,  and  well  for  those  who  diffisr  from  and 
oppose  them.  Many  and  severe  are  the  conflicts  yet  to  be  waged  both 
within  the  Church  and  ont  of  it,  but  we  utterly  nuslake  the  temper  of 
^96  English  nation  if  theories  like  these  will  find  much  >acoeptaaoe,  or 
indeed  if  they  will  "very  l<«g  he  tolerated  in  the  national  estaDliahmant. 

The  Way  to  Bmt;  BeauUB  of  a  lAJb-^earoh  after  Meliffiaua  Truth. 
!By  Robert  Vatjohan,  D.D.  London :  Longmans,  Green, 
and  Oa     1866. 

Amid  the  fl/trife  and  ehm^our  ci  fliodem  theology,  the  >eoiifliet  unto 
death,  the  war  to  the  kbiib  between  science  and  metaphysics,  dogmatism 
and  rationalism,  tlie  letter  and  the  spint,  the  title  and  subject-matter  of 
this  work  are  eminently  soothing.  The  wearied  man  longs  for  rest»  the 
strong  man  takes  it  as  a  matter  of  duty  to  pMNtre  him  for^fresht^Mifliot, 
and  after  the  battle,  in  the  flush  <^  victory,  tne  veteran  leader  flnds  it 
blessed.  Which  of  tn  does  not  yearn  nfker  aome  miet  resting-plaoe, 
founded  on  a  few  first  principles  and  indtspvtable  trum ;  ganii^hea»  too, 
with  old  memories  and  sweet  affeetions,  having  eoamnnieati<ms  open  to 
the  hei^ens,  and  luml  by  *  the  river  Of  ^e  watel*  of  life.'  It  is  refreshing 
and  helpful  to  younger  men  to  follow  Ih.  V«iighan  alon^  the'way  whieh 
his  mental  processes  have  indicated  ibr  him,  to  the  resting-place  which 
he  has  found.  Thongh  that  resting-place  differs  little  from  the  home 
>rhere  his  t^xh  hat  lyeeb  at  ]peaoe  for  ttttay  yeaii,  y  et  ia  this  wwk 
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the  less  a  genxdne  record  of  his  searcli  after  it.    Though  his  opponents 
might  say  that  the  end  of  his  search  was  pre-determined  mnn  the 
beginoing,  it  is  none  the  less  gennine,  and  step  by  step  he  advances  to 
his  goal  without  arrierepcMie  or  conscious  prejudice.    He  haa  re-stated 
old  arguments  with  clearness  and  admirable  condensation,  he  indicates 
lines  of  inyestigation  which  maj  fairly  be  regarded  as  original,  and  he 
shows  throughout  his  discussions  how  deeply  he  has  pondered  the  offers 
of  help  of  wnich  the  past  generation  has  been  so  fruitful.  We  cannot  in 
this  brief  notice  do  justice  to  the  yarious  and  interesting  expositions  which 
Dr.  y  aughan  has  giyen  of  the  first  principles  of  faith,  of  holy  Hying,  and 
ecclesiastical  authority,  and  must  content  ourselves  with  referring  to  a 
few  of  the  wajr-marks  which  lead  to  the  quiet  resting-place  from  which, 
we  trust,  he  will  often  issue  with  wise  counsels  and  words  both  of  warn- 
ing and  of  peace.    The  sections  on  Eevelation  and  Inspiration  appear  to 
us  extremely  valuable,  and  the  suggestions  with  which  they  abound  are 
worthy  of  serious  attention ;  such,  for  instance,  as  his  proof  of  the 
incompatibility  of  the  late  origin  of  the  Pentateuch,  with  tne  account  it 
gives  of  the  first  founders  of  me  Hebrew  race ;  or  his  estimate  of  the 
degree  to  which  any  revelation  from  Grod  to  the  ancient  world  must 
have  been  materially  affected  by  those  characteristics  of  the  Asiatic  man 
as  God  fashioned  him ;  or,  again,  his  summation  of  the  testimony  borne 
by  St  Paul  to  Christ,  which  is  of  such  a  kind  as  to  prove  that  any  trust- 
worthy account  of  Him  must  ascribe  to  Him  the  exercise  of  supernatural 
powers ;  or,  once  more,  his  powerful  rejoinder  to  the  advocates  of  the 
mythical  hypothesis » that  the  growth  of  the  supposed  mythical  narratives 
would  have  been  rebuked  by  the  Apostles  as  other  great  errors  were,  if  they 
had  not  been  substantially  true.  Dr.  Y aughan's  treatment  of  the  nature  and 
extent  of  inspiration,  is  pre-eminently  scriptural  and  satisfactory,  admitting 
degrees  in  inspiration,  and,  calling  great  attention  to  the  fact  that  only 
the  Lord  received  the  Holy  Spirit  without  measure,  he  declares  it  to 
consist '  in  the  presence  of  a  Divine  influence  in  the  mind  of  the  inspired 
'  person,  sufficient  to  ensure  truthfulness  to  the  things  set  forth  by  him 
'  as  truthful.'    He  maintains  that  if  it  were  conceded  that  there  were 
errors  in  Holy  Scripture  he  could  believe  in  Judaism  if  David  and 
Isaiah  were  the  only  authorities;  he  could  believe  in  Christ  if  Paul 
were  his  only  teacher.    He  declares  with  regard  to  the  science  of  the 
Bible,  that  the  record  is  not  responsible  for  the  notions  of  uninspired 
men  on  that  subject,  '  that  it  should  be  the  science  of  the  times  in  which 
'  the  Bible  was  written,  presenting  its  truth  and  error,  whatever  they 
'  may  be.    It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  to  be  true  as  history  it  must 
'be  in  a  great  degree  false  as  science.    It  was  not  possible  that  a 
'  description  in  strict  accordance  with  the  science  of  our  time  should 
'  have  been  credible  or  even  intelligible  to  the  men  of  that  time ;  that 
'  it  mi^ht  be  truth  to  the  minds  of  men  in  those  days,  it  was  inevitable 
*  that  it  should  be  in  many  respects  very  obscure  truth,  and  even  appa- 
'rent  untruth  to  our  minds.'    He  guards  himself  with  wise  and  noble 
words,  against  any  unfair  use  of  these  concessions,  and  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  inspiration  has  never  been  stated  more  succinctly,  firmly,  and 
rationally  than  in  this  way-mark. 

The  sections  on  the  Atonement,  and  on  Pardon  and  Justification,  are 
admirably  reasoned.  With  great  force  our  author  expounds  the  univer- 
sality of  the  Divine  law,  and  shows  that  if  there  is  to  be  concord  between 
God  and  man,  it  can  never  come  by  the  abrogation  of  that  law ;  that  not 
only  the  rectitude  but  the  benevolence  of  God  demand  its  perpetuity ; 
and  that  the  cry  of  the  conscience  and  of  the  reason  will  ever  be,  *  Hpw 
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*  may  ziglit  be  laved,  and  sinners  be  saved ;  how  may  GK>d  be  God,  and 

*  tin  be  forgiven  P'  He  shows  that  the  only  answer  to  the  cry  is  found 
in  the  Incarnation  and  Propitiation  of  Christ,  and  with  great  ability  he 
points  out  the  amount  of  truth  and  the  degree  of  deficioncr  inyolrod  in 
those  theories  concerning  the  work  of  Christ  which  stop  short  of  a  full 
admission  of  His  yicarious  propitiation  for  sin.  We  have  seldom  read 
a  more  masterly  treatment  of  the  exceeding  sorrow  of  our  blessed  Lord, 
its  bearing  upon  the  government  of  Grod,  and  the  sanctification  of  man. 
We  heartily  agree  with  him  in  the  argument  by  which  he  practically 
turns  the  entire  theory  of  Af 'Leod  Campbell  and  of  Horace  BushneU 
into  a  defence  of  the  orthodox  position,  while  with  strong  and  impas- 
sioned words  he  vindicates  it  from  the  quid  pro  quo  degradation.  Both  the 
objective  and  subjective  views  of  the  atonement  are  alike  accepted,  and 
shown  to  be  inseparable.  The  history  of  the  doctrine  of  Pardon  and 
Justification  is  succinctly  presented,  and  he  ^oes  very  far,  indeed,  in 
indicating  the  moral  power  of  thf)  Atonement,  tne  moral  consequoaces  of 
justification  by  faith  in  Christ.  He  says,  '  The  way  of  forgiveness  as 
'  thus  seen  goes  far  toward  winning  back  our  whole  nature  to  God ;'  and 
while  admitting  that  faith  in  the  righteousness  of  Christ  includes  the 
seeds  of  an  approval  of  that  righteousness,  and  of  an  ultimate  conformity 
to  it,  and  pomtinj^  out  the  irratiomdity  of  any  transference  of  moral 
qualities  from  Cbnst  to  the  believer,  he  is  Protestant  to  the  core  in  his 
exposition  of  the  effect  of  faith  on  justification. 

The  sections  on  man  in  his  moral  relations,  on  spiritual  influences, 
and  on  Church  authority,  are  aU  full  of  admirable  teaching,  thougb  they 
do  not  seem  to  us  to  indicate  the  same  ease  or  grasp  of  the  difficult  prob- 
lems discussed  in  them,  as  characterize  the  other  sections.  Although 
many  minds  fancy  that  they  have  found  the  way  to  rest  in  the  teaching, 
sacraments  and  absolution  of  an  infallible  Church,  Dr.  Vaughan  has 
shown  that  it  would  be  more  difficult  to  scale  the  rocky  heights,  or  cross 
the  spong[y  morass  which  intervenes  between  his  position  and  such  a 
quiet  resting-place,  than  to  decide,  with  the  aid  of  enlightened  reason 
and  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  questions  which  the  Church  presumes  to  settle 
on  her  own  ipse  dixit.  Though  this  volume,  in  the  hands  of  some 
readers,  may  provoke  inquiry  aud  antagonism,  ^et  thoughtful  men,  who 
are  longing  for  light  and  peace,  cannot  read  it  without  great  advantage. 

1.  Dr.  Pmey's  JEirenicon,  considered  in  relation  to  Catholic  Unity. 

A  Letter  to  the  Rev.  Father  Lockhart.  By  Henry  Nut- 
combe  OxENHAM,  M.A.  London:  Longmans  and  Co., 
1866. 

2.  The  Anglican  Theory  of  Union,  as  maintained  in  the  Appeal 

to  Borne,  and  Dr.  Pmey's  Eirenicon.  A  Second  Letter  to 
the  Clergy  of  the  Diocese  of  Birmingham.  By  the  Right 
Rev.  Bishop  Ullathorne.  London :  Longmans  and  Co., 
1866. 

3.  Dr.  Pusey  and  the  Ancient  Church.    By  T.  W.  Allies,  M.A. 

London :  Longmans  and  Co.,  1866. 

4.  Dr.  Newman   and  his   ReKgiom    Opinions.      By   Charles 

Hastings  Collbttb.    London :  J.  F.  Shaw  &  Co.,  1866. 
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6.  MuUUf  md  tMi^  A  Ltdte  to  Mie  BeY.  K  B.  FiMtyv  B-Ik 
By  the  Ber.  Hcov  M'Nbil^  D.D.  I^andom  r  HAtdkaprd 
and  Cq.»  1866. 

na  '  Birenibon*  ttteitttare  k  beootnhig  formi^EMB — lbaQi^bli»  fhn^ 
it*  mag^ilnide,,  and  fi>niiidable  from  its'  ffeqier^  dtttneas.  At  presmt^ 
more  htm  been  written  on  the  Boqamn  9Me  than  on  the  ProtBertaint ;  and  H 
it  rerj  erident,.  notwithfltanding  tiio  ezistbnoe  of  a  liberal  paitr  in  tb^ 
Boman  ohnvoh,  that  Dr.  Pnaejns  dream  of  mutoid  oonoenions  and  ^cphi- 
nations,  il»  order  to  effect  the  re-nnion  <tf  thetwochaichee,flndfrnoftiToar 
at  Bome.  We  cannot  but  hope  ^tat  the  oonlyoTerey  will  baye  tke  eflbet 
of  creating  in  En^and  a  more  intelligent  and  reemte  hoe^^f  to  ih» 
primiplet  aiMl  spnit  of  Ptiperyi^  by  rereoling  the  irreocmcitBabfe  anta- 
gomam  betweeivihe  characteriatiiD  polity  and  pecoHar  dogmas  of  the  F^^pot, 
Church  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  geniua  of  the  New  Testament  and  thto- 
hiflbest  prerogatiTes  of  the  human  soul  on  the  other.  The  blind  hatMd 
of  KomaSiiam,  and  the  undiacriminatnig  contempt  fer  the  int^eet  and 
character  of  all  Bomanists,  which  existed  in  this  country  fifty  yean  ago 
are  fast  disappearing;  the  oontroyerBy-  will  hetp  to  difldee  and  to 
strengthen  a  wise  and  uncompromising  spirit  of  resistance,  not  onl^  to 
Bomanism  its^,  but  to  erery  movement,  by  whatever  name  baptised, 
which  would  undo  the  work  <^  the  Beformers. 

Of  the  pamphlets  whose  titles  are  eiven  abovej^  M>.  Oxeaham's  '  Letter 
'  to  the  Bev.  Father  Leckhart'  is  by  mr  the  most  readable  and  interesting. 
His  oonversiou  to  Bomanism  is  oomparativelY  recent,  and  he  has  a  vivid 
appreciation  of  i^  present  t^lencaes  of  thought  in  the  English  Bstabiiab- 
ment.  Ui^ike  most  converts,  he  writes  without  bitterness  of  the  C^uveb 
he  has  left,  and,  with  measured  demotion,  of  ^  Church  to  which  he  ha» 
oonfbrmed.  Hisestimateof  the- importanee  of  the 'Eirenicon,*  and  hisex-- 
pectations  of  a  re-union  of  En^and  and  Bome,  are,  howev«]%  very  eiM^ 
gerated.  H»  briieve»  that  Dr.  PuseyHi  book  has  not  only  '  siiuved  tM 
'  r^|[ious  symoatiiies  of  a  large  portion  of  our  countrymen,  as  also  e^ 
'  for^gn  Catholics,'  but  that  it  '  bids  fair  to  fbna  an  epoch  in  the  histary> 

*  of  English  theology  and  of  the  National  Cknreh.'  The  most  rematkabl^ 
passages  in  the  pamphlet  ard  those  in  which  he  considers  the  relattcm  of 
tUmietethethrM  mat  parties  in  the  Anglican  eistaUishment.  Hethinkv 
it  most  fortunate  that  the  Privy  Council,  m  its  recent  judgments,  dediued 
tp  commit,  the^  English  clergy  to  the  decide  qf  imputd  righteoivsAesSit 
which  is  expressly  condemned  by  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  to  the  theory^ 
of  verba)  inspiration,  whidi  has  never  been  defined  by  the  Boman  Qmrch, 
and  is  probably  held  hv  yerf  hiw  Boman  theol)agiaT«i  ef  oui  own  di^. 
Any  other  sentence,  while  it  woiild  have  fetterod  the  libefijbi'  in  the 
Church  of  England,  would  have  increased  the  difficulties  of  re-union 
w«(^  the  see  of  St.  Beter»  T!k&  Evang[elieal  clergy,  Mr.  Oxenham  thinks 
it  ujuieceesary  to  take  inta  neo^icmt  m  consideni^  tha  ^63Scf'  o{  Bome 
towards  ttvis  country ;  '  u6ble  as  wa%  their  ea^y  devotion  in  an  age  which 

*  had  &>rgotten  Chnst,  and  though  many  admirable  and  excellent  men 

*  are  still  ranged  under  their  banners,  wiiile  many  more  have  left  their 
'  ranks  for  the  service  of  a  purer  faith,  their  work  has  long  been  done. 

*  The  party,  c^  a  pariy,  is  too  divided  and  decrepit,  now  to  exert  any 
'  critical  influence,  and  too  hopelessly  incompetent  to  deserve  it.'  But  it  is 
supposed,  strangely  enough,  tmit  the  libearal  party  iaaeoessible  totheargu* 
ments  and  %p]^eals  of  the  Bomanists.  That  by  a  natural  recoil  fioiQi 
despair  at  the  loss  of  all  ledyth,  some  weary  but  noble  hearts  may  seek 
reAi^  in  Bmne>  is  rwy  possible^  but  a»k>ng  as  Liberahsin  does  not  drift 
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be  anticipated  that  any  section  of  the  heterogeneous  party  of  ^vHnch.Dean 
Stanley  and  Me.  Jowett  axe  the  most  oon3pieuoTis  D^nesentattTes^  wiU  be 
difl^ased  to  promote  any  union  or  oonfedei»tion  between  t^  9f99i» 
dittrchea  of  Uhiistendom.  One  of  the  few  definits  conTictiona  oommoa  ta 
tjie  '  liberals'  amon^  the  Englwh  (dergjy,  is  an  almost  superstitiouafEalift 
iiL  the  sanctity  of  national  life.;  the  nation,,  to  ihmt,  is  the  ChuiOKih ;  an(y» 
violation,  of  national  ind^yenden^ — and  thi»  is.  neoessaialy  involved  ia 
HiB  Tery  idea  of  a  Univ^irsal  dnoroh— would  grovtoke  theii  sixon^ 
bosftility.  As  a  party,  they  are  well  read  in  Eurc^pean  history ;  and  who^ 
ever  else  may  forget  tiie  dark  ajid  terrible  pages  ui  tha  hiatory  of  Boma 
ux  the  fifteenth  century  and  the  early  years,  of  the,  sxsteenth,  tbi^  will; 
nol  They  are;  also  irreconcileaUly  oppoised  to^  ih^  dofiaaatic  failh.  upea 
which  botib.  Bome  and  Constantinople  must  msist^  The  BnaycUcal  of 
1SA4  is  a  deoisiYe  proofs  if  any  were  needed,  that  between  tilie  PE4>aojr  andt 
erery  form  of  Liberalism,  there  nrast  henceforth  be  eternal  wea:.. 

Idx.  Oxenham  dwcdls  with  fecial  emphaws  on  the  veicent  derelopmait 
of  Kitnaliwn  in  the,  English  Church,,  and  the  following  pan^^sapb  iswortb 
qpiotation: — 

'  It  seems  to  me,  oonsiderijQff  the  nature.and  circumstances  of  the  mov^ 

*  ment,  nothing  short  of  paradoxical  to  rej^ard  it  as  other  than  a  decided 
'  advance  in  a  Catholic  direction.    In  itself  of  course,  ceremonial  celigion 

*  is  of  Tery  small  importance,  and  the  measure  of  its  influence  vaxies 

*  indefinitely  with  dijQ&rent  minds.  JBut  the  contrast  between  the  present 
'  Bitualists  and  those  of  twenty-flye  years  agp  is  suggestive  in  more 

*  ways  than  one.    Then  aU  England  was  set  in  a  blaze,  townsi  dUtcardad, 

*  ciiurehes  gutted,  clergymen  mobbed,,  bishops  rebelled  against,  oecause  it 

*  was  sought  to  introduce  a  few  tnvial  changes,  either  having  no  doctrinal 
<fli£nificance  whatever,  or  tending  (as  in  the  famous  crusade  lor  the 
'  Church  MiHIant  Prayer)  to  obscure  rather  than  to  illustrate  Catholio 
'  belief.    Now,  in  many  churches,  both  in  London  and  elsewhere,  aU  or 

*  nearly  ail  the  ritual  of  ths  Mau  hoe  been  adopted,  not  only  without  pi  otest- 
*on  tlie  part,  of  the.  connections,  but  with  their  hearW  ooncurr^iice,  and 
'  often  at  their  earnest  desure ;  while  in  many  more  cnurches  there  ia  a 

*  more  or  less  close  approximation  to  the  same  ideal  ef  wcoship.    Two 

*  laxfe  editions  have  been  sold,  and  a  third  advertised,  of  the  **  Direc- 

*  tonum  AngEcanum,"  which  supplies  minute  directions  for  these  services, 
'  drawn  from  the  Sarum  Missal.  It  is,  oi  course,  very  possible  to  believe 
<m  the  Beal  Presence  and  the  Eucharistic  Sacrifice  without  li^hting^ 
'  candles  or  wearing  a  chasuble ;  and  I  doubt  not  there  are  multitudes 
'  who  do  so.  What  is  simply  inconceivable  is  that  men  who  are  neith^ 
'  babies  n<^  bufioons,  should  care  to  dress  themselves,  or  see  others 
'  dressed,  in  vestments  indelibly  associated  to  the  popular  mind  by  the- 

*  immemorial  usage  of  at  least  fifteen  centuries  with  doctrines  which  they 
'  do  not  hold  themselves.  Such  incredible  foUy  would  be.  fitter  for  a  strait- 
'  waistcoat  than  an  alb.' 

The  chief  part  of  tha  remainder  of  Mr.  Oxmham's  Letter  is  oocupied 
with  an  enumeration  of  the  advantages  which  would  flow  fix»n  Be-umon. 
In  the  Appendix  there  is  a  catena  of  testimonies  pointing  in  the  sam^ 
direction,  from  CathoUc,  Qreek,  and  Anglican  writers,  including  the 
Bishop  of  Orleans  and  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  on  the  extreme 
right,  and  Professor  Goldwin  Smith  on  the  extreme  left.  Mr.  Ooldwin 
Smith,  however,  never  intended  to  lend  any  sanction  to  what  is  now 
meant  by  'the  re-union  of  Christendom;'  uie  context  of  the  passage 
shows  clearly  enough  that  in  his  judgment  the  fall  of  the  Papacy  is 
imminent,  and  that  the  regeneration  of  Christendom  is  to  be  effected,  not 
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by  a  oonfSaderation  of  chnroheB,  bat  by  tbe  development  of  a  new  type  of 
religious  liberty. 

Dr.  Ullathome  gives  an  autboritatiYe  contradiction  to  tbe  theorjr  of  a 
prominent  representative  of  the  Association  for  promoting  the  Unity  of 
Christendom,  that  the  Boman  decree  against  the  Association  '  was  noto- 

*  riously  issued  in  oonse^enoe  of  a  petition  in  which  Dr.  Manning  was 

*  the  chief  mover.'  *  I  wul  pause  here,*  continues  Dr.  Littledale,  *  since 
'  the  name  of  so  accomplished  a  master  of  the  art  of  suppression  and 

*  mis-statement  is  almost  enou^  of  itself  to  demolish  an^  Kescript  based 
'upon  his  representations.'  These  controversial  amenities  are  rather 
curious  fidds  to  *  Be-union !'  The  real  history  of  the  Bescnpt,  which, 
however,  Dr.  Ullathome  tells  us  is  not  technically  a  **  Bescript,"  throws  an 
interesting  light  on  the  processes  by  which  documents  of  this  kind  are 
elaborated,  and  is  very  well  worth  reading.  The  greater  part  of  the  letter 
is  occupied  with  a  vigorous  repl^  to  Dr.  Fusey's  argument  for  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  African  Church  in  the  time  of  Augiuldne. 

Mr.  Allies,  who  writes  with  some  sharpness  and  bitterness,  endeavours 
to  prove  that  if  Dr.  Pusey  will  only  be  true  to  the  principles  of  the  early 
Church,  he  must  abandon  his  theory  that  Ajiglicamsm,  Photianism,  and 
Bomamsm  are  branches  of  one  holy  Catholic  Church.  The  following  is 
a  courteous  description  of  Dr.  Pusey's  book : — 

'  A  particular  mterpretation  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  which  was 
^presented  some  twentjr-five  years  ago  by  its  author  only  as  one  of 

*  several  allowable  varieties,  yet  even  so  was  rejected  by  the  vast  majority 

*  of  the  Bishops,  clergy,  and  people  as  not  within  the  range  of  permis- 

*  sion,  Dr.  Pusey  now  borrows  from  that  author,  disowning  it,  and  pro- 
'  duces  as  the  proper  interpretation  of  the  whole  oonmiuni^ ;  and  by  the 
'  aid  of  this  subterfrige,  as  if  it  was  a  true  picture  of  the  liro  of  this  com- 

*  munity  during  the  three  hundred  years  of  its  existence,  confers  a  "  truth 
'  and  office"  upon  what  he  calls  the  English  Church,  being  his  conception 
'  not  of  what  it  is,  or  even  of  what  it  ever  was,  but  of  what  it  ought  to 

*  be.  The  conception,  then,  of  something  which  should  be,  but  is  not, 
'  and  has  never  been,  is  presented  bv  him  on  one  side  over  against  a  caii- 
'  cature  of  the  Catholic  Church  on  the  other ;  and  the  insult  to  truth,  on 

*  the  one  side  and  on  the  other,  he  terms  an  Eirenicon,  while  it  is  con- 
'  structed  as  a  scarecrow  to  frighten  troubled  consciences  hom.  seeking 
'  their  true  home ;  and  in  it  devotions  sanctioned  by  himself  for  private 

*  practice  are  mentioned  as  derogatory  to  the  honour  of  our  Lord  when 

*  used  by  Catholics.' 

The  words  *  Intellectual  Dishonesty,'  which  form  the  running  title  at 
the  top  of  the  page  in  which  this  passage  occurs,  give  it  additional  point. 

Dr.  M'Neile  s  pamphlet  shows  mat  old  age  has  not  chilled  the  fervour 
of  that  Protestant  zeal  which  has  been  a  (£ief  characteristic  of  his  pro- 
tracted public  life. 

Mr.  CoUette's  book  is  a  curious  piece  of  controversial  literature,  but  is 
not  very  likely  either  to  restrain  rrotestants  from,  drifting  to  Bome  or 
to  convince  Bomanists  that  they  should  change  their  church  and  their 
creed.  He  stronjB;ly  inclines  to  the  belief  that  Dr.  Newman  was  ordained 
a  Bomish  priest  in  1833 !  And  he  sajrs,  '  It  is  also  a  fad  that  Dr.  New- 
'  man  spent  the  early  years  of  his  life  in  the  college  of  the  *'  Propaganda 

*  Fide"  at  Bome.  He  was  then,  it  is  asserted,  a  Boman  Catholic*  We 
believe  that  Mr.  CoUette  is  a  barrister;  on  what  evidence  does  this  *  £act' 
rest? 
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Tlie  First  Age  of  Christianity  and  the  Church.  Bj  John 
Ignatius  Dollinger,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical 
History  in  the  University  of  Munich,  Ac.  Translated 
by  Heniy  Metcombe  Oxenham,  M.A.^  late  scholar  of 
Balliol  CJoUege,  Oxford.  2  vols.  London:  Wm.  H. 
Allen  &  Co. 

Dr.  Dollin^er  can  write  nothing  that  is  not  worthy  the  earnest  atten- 
tion of  ecde^astical  and  tiieological  students ;  and  that,  not  merely  on 
account  of  his  yast  erudition  and  yieorous  intellect,  but  also  because  of 
his  nianly  candour  and  modesty,  and  of  the  resolute  independence  with 
which  he  examines  evidence  and  states  the  result.  Pernaps  no  other 
Boman  Catholic  has  won  so  large  a  degree  of  respect  and  sympathy  from 
Protestants.  Perhaps  to  no  oQier  Boman  Catholic  writer  can  so  little 
suspicion  be  attached,  of  blind  submission  to  the  traditions  and  pre- 
tensions of  his  church.  Dr,  Dollin^r  is  a  sincere  Boman  Catholic ;  the 
firmness  and  intelligence  of  his  conviction  cannot  for  a  moment  be  ques- 
tioned ;  but  his  mental  independence  keeps  him  from  ultramontanism,  and 
places  him  at  the  head  of  the  liberal  party,  within  the  pale  of  his  chim^ ; 
a  party  which  finds  no  favour  at  Bome.  The  interest  of  the  work  before 
us  lies  largely  in  this  fact.  We  are  all  of  us  too  apt  to  think  that  reason 
and  truth  are  wholly  upon  our  side,  and  that  there  can  be  neither  intelli- 
gence nor  sincerity  in  the  conclusions  of  those  who  differ  from  us.  It 
cannot,  therefore,  fail  to  be  serviceable  to  Protestants  to  see  how  the 
&ot8  and  teachings  of  primitive  Christianity  appear  to  an  able  and  candid 
man  oooupyin^  Dr.  DoUinger's  stand-point.  Of  course  we  differ  from  many 
of  his  conclusions,  and,  consistently  with  deference  to  his  great  learning, 
great  ability,  and  perfect  honesty,  we  venture  to  say  we  have  no  misgiving 
about  the  untenableness  of  his  conclusions  concerning  the  distinctive  claims 
of  his  church.  The  prerogatives  that  he  claims  for  Peter,  his  assertions  of 
the  hierarchy,  his  doctrine  of  the  sacraments,  his  assumption^  of  infalli- 
bility for  the  church,  and  many  other  things  that  he  contends  for,  rest 
upon  false  and  unsonptural  assumptions,  which  all  the  learning  and 
ability  in  the  world  cannot  validate.  It  is,  however,  a  great  thmg  to 
have  these  claims  put  forward  fairly,  intelligently,  and  reasonably.  He 
who  would  controvert  Dr.  DoUinger  will  have  to  deal  with  no  arrogant 
assumptions  or  intolerant  denunciations,  but  with  plausible  arguments, 
and  honest  appeals  to  reason.  In  his  famous  speech  at  the  Munich 
Congress  of  1863,  Dr.  Dollinger  urged  upon  his  Catholic  brethren  '  to 
'  make  a  firm  resolution  for  the  future,  to  use  none  but  scientific  weapons 

*  in  philosophical  and  theological  inquiries ;  to  banish  from  literature,  as 
'  un-German  and  im-Catholic,  all  denimciations,  and  holding  up  to 
'  suspicion  of  those  who  differ  from  us,  and  rather  to  take  for  our  model 

*  in  dealing  with  them  the  grave  and  truly  ovang^cal  eentleness  of 
'  Augustine,  and  the  enlightened  teachers  of  the  ancient  church.*  The 
present  work  is  an  admirable  illustration  of  the  advice  thus  ^ven.  Dr. 
Dollinger  is  any  thing  but  a  narrow  dogmatist,  or  a  supercihous  priest. 
Although  we  think  the  case  of  the  Boman  CathoHc,  as  of  every  oacra- 
mentanan  church  utterly  hopeless ;  although  the  pretensions  of  Bome 
have  been  discredited,  and  ite  pleadings  remted  over  and  over  again, — 
and,  with  the  accumulated  mass  of  throe  centuries  of  argument,  it  is  one 
of  tibie  easiest  of  controversial  ta8ks,-^yet  it  were  simply  presumptuous 
sciolism  to  say  that  men  like  Dr.  Ddllin^er  have  no  argument  whatever 
on  their  side.    In  this,  as  in  most  questions,  conclusions  can  be  reached 

KO.  Lzzxvn.  T 
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only  by  preponderanoe  of  eridenoe.  It  is  obrions,  however,  that  in  a 
notice  like  this,  we  can  only  describe  Dr.  DoUin^er's  book,  and  not 
eontrovert  it. 

It  is,  in  fact,  a  system  of  ecclesiastical  and  dogmatic  theolog^r,  based 
ti^n  the  fkcts  and  teachings  of  jrimitiye  Christmnity .  It  is  the  com- 
mencemmit  of  a  great  ecclesiastical  work,  in  which  ut,  Ddllinfler  pro- 
poses '  to  investigate  the  Church  in  the  entirety  of  her  outward  life,  and 
^  historical  continuity  from  the  beginning  until  now,  and  do  his  be^  to 

*  exhibit  it  adequately  to  others ;  and  this '  Dr.  Ddllii^ger  justly  adds, 

*  is  the  work  of  a  lifetime.'  The  elaborate  volumes  translated  by  Mr. 
Darnell,  and  published  four  years  ago,  *  the  Gentile  and  the  Jew  in  the 
Court  of  the  Temple,'  was,  strictly  speaking,  an  introduction  to  the  great 
work  on  Christian  History  of  which  this  is  the  first  instalment.  At  the 
same  time,  as  Mr.  Oxenham  observes,  '  the  Apostolic  euro,  while  it  forms, 
'  so  to  say,  the  first  chapter  in  the  life  of  the  Catholic  Church,  is,  in  many 


'  respects,  an  exceptional  period,  standing  alone  and  isolated  from 
'  later  epochs  of  Chnstian  history.  It  is  no  mere  portion,  however 
'  integral,  of  the  edifice  of  that  new  society  which  Christ  set  up  on  earth, 
'  but  the  foundation  of  the  entire  buildin|^.'  It  is,  therefore,  capable  of  a 
separate  treatment,  and,  so  fer  this  is  an  independent  work.  We 
should  say  that  Dr.  DoUinger's  work  is  purely  historical;  he  simply 
narrates  the  course  of  events,  and  interprets  them  as  he  himself  conceives 
of  them.  He  fumishes  neither  evidence  for  his  statements,  nor  defence 
of  his  interpretations.  A  very  occasional  scriptural  or  historical  refer- 
ence, at  the  foot  of  the  I^e,  is  all  the  apparatiu  criiicm  with  whidi  he 
encumbers  his  history.  The  work,  therefore,  must  be  accepted  as  giving 
simply  the  conclusions  of  a  learned,  able,  and  candid  man.  Its  bearing 
on  ecclesiastical  and  theolojo^ioal  controversies,  therefore^  with  the  excep- 
tion of  very  occasional  animadversions  on  heretical  writers  like  Strauss 
and  Benan,  is  only  indirect. 

The  history  is  simple,  succinct,  and  unincumbered,  and  the  judgments 
pronounced  are  modest,  learned,  and  impartial,  so  fax,  that  is,  as  any  one 
with  strong  and  distinctive  beliefe  can  be  impartial.  Having  examined 
the  Biblic^  and  historical  evidence,  Dr.  DoUinger  merely  states  his 
conclusions  from  them. 

In  the  first  book  on  '  Christ  and  his  apostles,'  he  simply  gives  us  a 
summary  of  the  New  Testament  history,  tolling  us  what  they  did,  and 
what  they  said ;  in  this  we  find  littie  to  which  we  take  exception,  and 
very  mudi  with  which  we  heartily  concur.  We  demur  of  course  to  the 
asserted  primacy  of  Peter,  and  to  the  passing  assertion  of  the  transubatan- 
tiation  of  the  bread  and  wine  at  the  last  supper,  both  afterwards  treated  very 
elaborately.  More  relative  authority,  however,  is  attributed  to  Paul  than 
the  theologians  of  Dr.  DoUinger's  own  church  would  generally  allow. 
Several  of  Dr.  Dollinger's  judgments  on  minor  matters  might  also  be 
questioned ;  for  instance,  the  statement  that  *  Barnabas  and  l^ul  were 
'  appointed  to  fill  up  two  vacant  places  in  the  apostolic  collie,  one 
*  caused  by  the  sword  of  Herod  in  the  execution  of  James  son  of  ^bedee, 
'  the  other,  by  James  the  son  of  Alphseus,  being  withdrawn  frt>m  the 
<  peculiar  work  of  an  apostle ;'  and  the  assertion  that '  a  forged  letter  of 
'  Paul's  had  been  circulated '  in  the  church  at  Thessalonica ;  that  the  so- 
called  epistle  to  the  Ephesians  *  clearly  had  a  more  general  scope,  and 
'  was  a  circular  addressed  to  the  churches  on  the  Asiatic  coast,  in  whose 
'  assemblies  it  was  to  be  read ;'  th^  formation  of  ike  church  at  Eome  by 
Peter ;  the  identity  of  the  '  Babylon '  of  Peter's  epistle  with  Borne,  c(m- 
trary  to  the  general  tradition  which  identifies  it  with  old  Cairo  in  Eg;^ ; 
tiie  statement  that  John's  second  epidtle  was  'addressed  to  a  oosDmnxu;^, 
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and  not  to  a  priyate  individual ;  the  theory  that  '  the  important  rari-* 

*  ations  of  style  between  tiie  Gospel  and  Eeyelation  are  explained  by 

*  John  haying  nsed  a  different  translator  for  the  one  and  the  other ;'  but 
theee  are  points  fairly  open  to  dirersified  judgments. 

The  second  section  of  the  work  treats  of  '  the  doctrine  of  the  apostles.' 
and  here  we  are  gratified  to  find  how  greatly  Dr.  Ddllinger  aocOKls  witil 
ourselves,  and  how  triumphantly  he  vindicates  the  great  foidamental 
dogmas  of  the  Christian  faith ;  of  course  we  do  not  accept  his  theory  of 
the  church  in  its  relation  to  Christian  doctrine,  we  do  not  think  that  any 
organized  visible  church  is  the  essential  medium  of  Christian  truth,  or 
its  infallible  interpreter,  nor  that  the  Bible  is  an  insufficient  source  of 
doctrine.  It  is  quite  true  that  the  apostles  were  verbal  teachers  of 
Christianity ;  but  this  fact  does  not  warrant  the  inference  drawn  from 
it  by  Dr.  Dollinger,  that  the  existence  and  preservation  of  the  truth 
are  dependent  upon  any  visible  church  organization,  much  less  upon  an 
organization  now  represented  by  the  Bomic^  Church.  Unless  we  wilfhlly 
shut  our  eyes  to  the  facts  of  mstory,  Scripture  originated  witti  inspired 
individual  men,  not  with  an  organised  church ;  the  canon,  however  formed^ 
was  certainly  not  formed  by  any  ecclesiastical  council ;  and  the  infallible 
church,  to  which  Dr.  Dollinger  belongs,  has  seriously  and  fimdamentally 
erred  a  thousand  times,  so  that  either  Scripture  is  wrong  or  she  is  wrong. 
We  think  Dr.  Dollrnger's  doctrine  of  Scripture  and  tradition  utter^T 
untenable  in  the  light  of  Scripture,  historical  fact,  and  reason.  Much  in 
the  chapter,  however,  is  very  true  and  wise  and  forcible.  Dr.  DdUinger's 
remarks  on  the  inspiration  of  Scripture,  especially,  are  worthy  of  careful 
perusal.     Chapters  are  also  devoted  to  *  the  Church  and.  the  Sacraments/ 

*  The  last  things,  and  the  future  of  the  Church  and  the  world.' 

The  third  lK)ok  treats  of  the  constitution,  worship,  and  life  of  the 
apostolic  church,  the  order  and  office  of  its  ministry,  spiritual  gifts, 
ordinances  and  public  worship,  ecclesiastical  institutions  and  customs, 
social  and  political  relations,  m  which  a  hundred  points  provoke  our 
comment ;  but  to  give  any  satisfactory  account  of  these  chapters  would 
require  extended  space.  One  of  the  most  interesting  sections  is  that 
which  treats  of  the  *  Man  of  Sin,*  which  Dr.  Ddllinger  thinks  was  the 
heathen  Roman  empire,  more  specifically  Nero. 

Dr.  DoUinger's  work  is,  to  those  competent  by  familiarity  with  au- 
thorities and  church  questions  to  use  it,  a  great  and  important  contri- 
bution to  ecclesiastical  and  theological  literature ;  to  those  not  so  qualified, 
its  perusal  will  be  perilous,  in  virtue  of  its  generous  frankness,  its 
charming  modesty,  and  its  Christian  goodness.  Those  elements  of  it, 
which  we  think  erroneous,  are  clothed  with  so  much  of  the  plausibility 
and  attractiveness  of  moderation  and  candour,  that  to  those  unac- 
customed to  examine  evidence  closely,  and  test  arguments  severely, 
they  may  seem  conclusive.  Our  differences  from  Dr.  Dollinger  are  im- 
portant ;  but  to  all  who  value  the  great  fundamental  truths  of  Chris- 
tianity, his  work  will  be  a  valuable  storehouse  of  precious  facts  and 
arguments. 

Biblical  Studies.  By  William  Eobinson.  London:  Longmans* 

These  '  studies'  show  that  their  respected  author,  the  minister  of  the 
Baptist  congregation  at  Cambridge,  has  for  many  vears  been  ponderinf" 
l^e  deepest,  most  interesting,  and  most  controverted  pNoints  of  biblical 
theology.  His  aim  is  to  check  the  *  scepticism  that  originates  in,  or  is 
<  confinned  by  erroneous  views  of  what  the  Bible  teaches.*  Twenty-one 
entirely  different  topics  are  handled  by  him  with  more  or  less  of  devebp* 
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ment.  His  observations  on  some  of  these  questions,  though  shrewd  and 
sugffestiye,  are  mere  fragments.  Of  such  we  may  enumerate  his  dusters 
on  me  Creation  of  Man  and  Woman,  the  Noachian  Deluge,  the  State  of 
the  Dead,  the  Besurrection  of  the  Dead  and  the  Coming  of  the  Lord,  the 
Genealogical  Tables  of  Matthew  and  Luke ;  while  the  suoject  of  Prophecy, 
the  Docmne  of  the  Trinity,  Predestination,  CouKregationalism,  and  other 
important  questions,  are  treated  at  greater  length.  Assuming  the  divine 
inspiration  and  infallible  truth  of  Holy  Scripture,  and  deeply  penetrated 
by  its  spirit,  the  author  attacks  in  a  rather  Quixotic  manner,  out  with  a 
candour  and  good  feeling  too  often  excluded  from  religious  controversy, 
many  of  the  speculations,  phrases,  and  terms  of  ancient  and  modem 
theology.  Livmg  in  the  glasshouse  of  a  speculative  theologian  of  no 
ordinary  pretension,  it  ha^y  becomes  him  to  throw  so  many  stones. 
We  admit  that  Mr.  Bobinson's  theories,  startling  and  original  as  some  of 
them  may  be,  are  all  intended  to  remove  the  difficulties,  establish  the 
accuracy,  disencumber  tiie  teaching  of  Holy  Scripture,  and  that  they  are 
characterized  by  a  deep  and  fervent  piety ;  but  he  rejects  as  oriental 
or  mediseval  speculation,  much  theolodcal  doctrine  which  its  advocates 
maintain  to  have  most  sure  warrant  in  Holy  Scripture ;  nor  is  the  mode 
in  which  he  states  his  own  view  more  satisfactory  to  us  than  the  positions 
which  he  rejects.  The  most  original  portion  of  tne  volume  is  his  disserta- 
tion on  the  creation  of  the  world ;  without  presuming  to  have .  done 
more  than  propound  a  theory,  he  endeavours  to  show  that  phymcal 
science  and  the  biblical  narrative  may  be  harmonised  by  the  supposition 
that  during  pre-Adamic  periods  the  earth  rotated  on  its  own  axis,  onoe, 
instead  of  365  times  during  one  revolution  of  its  orbit;  consequently 
presenting  the  same  features  in  relation  to  the  sun  that  the  moon  does 
now  in  rmation  to  its  primary,  and  that  the  facts  established  in  geological 
science  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  tremendous  cataclysm  ttiat  must 
have  occurred  when  the  present  system  of  rotation  was  inaugurated,  and 
such  a  cataclysm  with  its  results  he  believes  to  be  described  in  the  work 
of  the  first  four  days  of  the  creation.  Some  of  the  vast  changes  of 
level,  and  arrangements  of  the  secondary  formations,  and  some  of  tlie 
appearances  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  might  receive  explanation  on 
this  hypothesis,  but  it  would  leave  the  carboniferous  periods  and  those 
of  the  Saurian  monsters  and  extinct  mammals,  a  deeper  mystery  than 
ever.  Mr.  Bobinson's  treatment  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trimty  is  inge- 
nious and  reverent;  but  his  acceptance  of  the  exploded  opinion  of 
Apollinaris,  his  vigorous  repudiation  of  the  doctrine  of  the  eternal  Son- 
ship,  and  the  inconsistency  between  his  reason  for  thus  doing,  viz.,  its 
admission  of  a  subordinate  position  and  one  of  derived  existence  for  the 
Son,  with  his  hesitation  in  offering  supreme  homage  to  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  do  not  satisfy  us  that  he  has  grasped  the  true  conditions  of  the 
great  problem* 

In  our  opinion  the  church  was  &r  less  metaphysical  than  its  opponents. 
The  heretics  could  never  rest;  they  continuaUy  strove  to  manipulate 
formulae  to  explain  the  union  of  Goa  and  man,  which  one  by  one  either 
damaged  the  purity  of  the  Divine  essence  and  unitrv,  or  created  a  second 
Qt)d,  or  took  away  the  perfect  humanity  of  Jesus.  The  church  repudiated 
one  after  another  of  these  metaphysical  wiredrawing,  and  reassOTted  the 
incompatibility  of  Scripture  truth  with  the  various  ideas  of  its  opponents. 
Mr.  Bobinson  may  be  trying  to  do  the  same,  but  we  do  not  think  ne  is  suc- 
cessful. Li  his  repudiation  of  the  idea  of  t^e  Triime  Qod,  and  accepting 
that  of  a  Trinity,  we  are  often  in  doubt  as  to  his  real  meaning  and  standpoint. 
We  are  in  similar  perplexity  when  he  is  handling  the  doctrine  of  pred^- 
tination.    There  is  an  obvious  desire  to  set  everybody  to  rights,  but  as  it 
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appears  to  tis,  great  inconsisteiicy  of  statement  and  argmnent.  We  con- 
gratulate Mr.  Bobinson  on  the  force,  manliness,  and  clearness  of  his  style ; 
on  the  energy  and  originality  of  many  of  his  tiioughts ;  and  on  the  sug- 
gestiyeness  of  his  speculatiTe  fragments,  but  we  can  hardly  restrain  the 
wish  that  he  had  been  endowed  with  h^th  and  time  necessary  for  a  fall 
exposition  and  defence  of  his  theses. 

The  Biblicul  Antiquity  of  Man,  or  Man  not  older  than  the  Adamic 
Creation.  By  the  Rev.  S.  Lucas,  F.G.S.  London :  WHt- 
taker  and  Go. 

Mr.  Lnoas  takes  an  entirely  different  view  from  that  of  Afr.  Bobinson 
as  to  the  best  method  of  harmonizing  Scripture  with  geological  data. 
He  is  willing  to  concede,  and  sums  up  skilfully  the  various  eyidence  on 
which  the  antiquity  of  the  human  race  is  supposed  to  haye  been  demon- 
strated. With  a  strong  deliyerance  on  the  authority  and  inspiration  of 
Holy  Scripture,  he  is  of  opinion  that  the  chronology  of  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures, from  the  creation  of  man  to  the  call  of  Abraham,  to  say  nothing  of 
any  later  periods,  is  in  the  most  indeterminate  condition.  Accepting  the 
chronology  of  the  Septuagint  and  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  as  far 
more  likely  to  be  accurate  than  that  of  the  Hebrew  text,  it  would  not 
trouble  him  in  the  least  if  geological  or  arohsBological  discoyeries  de- 
manded thousands  of  years  oyer  and  above  those  specified  in  the  longest 
Biblical  chronology.  His  next  point  is  to  establish  the  universalii^  of 
the  deluge,  which  he  defends  with  all  the  ardour  of  a  Faber ;  and  tnen 
he  proceeds  to  account  for  the  flint  implements  in  the  river-beds  of 
France  and  England,  the  bone  breccia  and  other  remains  of  the  oaves, 
and  the  discoveries  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  &c.  &c.,  by  the  lm>o- 
thesis  of  the  universal  deluge ;  saving  thus,  as  he  thinks  the  unity  of  the 
antediluvian  race  and  the  Noachic  paternity  of  all  existing  races.  It!wil], 
as  Mr.  Bobinson  says,  be  a  marvellous  testimony  to  the  divinity  of  Holy- 
Scripture  if,  by  the  year  1960,  all  scientific  explorers  shall  be  compelled 
to  aomit  tiiat  supernatural  and  Divine  wisdom  gleams  even  from  the 
letter  of  the  first  few  pages  of  the  wondrous  book.  So  various,  and  so 
constantly  renewed,  are  the  attempts  to  establish  this  conclusion,  that 
we  do  not  feel  bound  to  submit  them,  one  by  one,  to  close  or  detailed 
criticism;  but  wd  thank  Mr.  Lucas  for  his  volume,  convinced  that 
'  Truth  like  a  torcli,  the  more  it's  shook  it  shines.' 

The  Some  Life ;  in  the  Light  of  its  Divine  Idea.    By  James 
Baldwin  Brown,  B. A.    London :  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 

Mr.  Brown's  volume  consists  of  a  series  of  pulpit  discourses  on  the 
various  relations,  duties,  and  infiuences  of  home.  Its  topics  are  diver- 
sified:— man  and  wife;  children  and  parents;  masters  and  servants; 
education ;  recreation ;  settling  in  life;  lamily  ministry  to  those  external 
to  itself;  the  autumn  of  family  life ;  and  the  gathered  family  in  heaven. 
The  unily  of  the  whole  lies  in  the  central  famflj^  idea.  The  Divine  idea, 
in  the  light  of  which  Mr.  Brown  expounds  family  relationships,  is,  that 
divine  relationships  are  the  prototype  of  human  relationships ;  the  things 
of  Gt)d,  a  pattern  for  the  things  of  man.  Human  affections,  therefore, 
are  to  be  conformed  to  divine  affections ;  for  in  likeness  to  God, — like- 
ness of  relationship,  likeness  of  love,  likeness  of  truth  and  goodness 
and  service,  the  perfection  of  home  is  to  be  found.  The  idea  is  both 
just  and  beautifm,  and  it  is  worked  out  with  great  force  and  felicity. 
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Wa  would  &ni  thask  Mr.  Brown  for  tha  lelectioa  of  inoh  a  topic. 
We  do  not  wish  to  see  the  pulpit  lest  theological,  but  we  would  more 
closely  connect  its  theology  with  nractical  nniversal  hnman  life. 
Theology  is  but  the  means.  Practical  holiness  in  common  human  duties 
is  the  end  of  all  religious  instruction.  The  pulpit  has,  perhaps,  too 
technically  and  conventionallj  restricted  itself  to  metaphysical  theology, 
and  men  hare,  therefore,  looked  upon  it  and  upon  religion  as  things 
apart  from  ordinary  life.  Ordinary  moral  duties, — buying  and  selling, 
lerring  and  working,  amiability  and  usefulness,  are  its  prime  concern- 
ments. It  is  useless  to  preach  doctrine  unless  it  tend  to  practical  and 
uniyersal  holiness. 

For  the  discussion  of  topics  like  these,  the  broad  human  sympathies 
of  Mr.  Brown  peculiarly  fit  him.  He  has  large  and  unseotarian  con- 
oeptions  of  life,  keen  catholic  sympathies  with  good  in  every  form,  and 
nnconyentional  and  spiritual  recognitions  of  the  moral  basis  of  aU  things 
human.  He  has,  moreover,  very  tender  affections,  which  enable  him  to 
divine  much  in  human  hearts  and  in  human  lives  that  no  books  could 
teach  him.  His  booll^  therefore,  abounds  in  many  precious  passages, 
wise  discernments,  loving  sympathies,  and  felicitous  counsels^  which 
will  appeal  very  powerfully  ana  touchin^ly  to  both  parents  and  chil- 
dren. Mr.  Brown  has  the  faculty  of  lookmg  broadly  at  human  life.  A 
large  acquaintance  with  its  history  in  the  past,  and  with  its  varieties  in 
the  present,  enables  him  to  lay  hold  of  imiversal  principles,  and  wisely 
to  apply  the  great  laws  of  all  moral  being  to  each  indiviaual  case.  Like 
most  able  men,  Mr.  Brown  has  a  strongly-marked  individuality,  which 
puts  its  stamp  not  only  upon  his  method  of  presenting  truth,  but  upon 
nis  form  of  holding  it.  Sometimes  he  opposes  an  angle  of  his  convic- 
tions to  the  broad  surface  of  those  of  his  brethren,  and  it  is  not  always 
seen  either  by  himself  or  by  others  that  they  are  substantially  the  same. 
.  We  have  no  wish,  however,  to  see  all  truth  formulated  uniformly.  The 
freshness,  force,  charm,  and  helpfulness  of  books  like  Mr.  Brown's  con- 
sists largely  in  this  individualitv.  Mr.  Brown  thinks  as  fearlessly  as  he 
thinks  strongly ;  but  always  within  the  pale  of  great  fundamental  convic- 
tions, in  which  he  is  thoroughly  and  entirely  at  one  with  the  evangelical 
church  of  Christ.  Great  earnestness,  often  passing  into  intense  fervour, 
and  kindling  a  very  fine  eloquence,  characterizes  allMr.  Brown's  writings. 
The  defect  of  this  is,  that  tney  are  sometimes  too  strained  and  intense, 
and  afford  no  opportunity  for  rest.  Mellowing  years,  however,  are  cor- 
recting this  detect,  and  this  book  has  more  resting-places  than  any  of 
its  predecessors.  It  is  a  book  of  very  great  ability  and  very  great  beauty, 
and  will  be  a  yery  valuable  manual  for  Christian  homes. 

The  Myiiery  of  Pain.    A  Book  for  the  SorrowfuL    London : 
Smith,  Elder,  &  Co. 

The  world  is  full  of  suffiarers ;  man  is  bom  to  trouble ;  and  these  facts 
farm  so  deep  a  mystery,  that  any  book  would  be  attractive  which  profSassed 
to  throw  light  Upon  the  great  problem.  But  no  speculation  could  more 
teat  or  measure  its  author,  rain  can  bo  understood  even  in  its  moral 
uses  only  by  sympathy,  and  by  sympathy  touching  the  springs  of  deep 
thought,  of  devout  feeling,  of  an  imagination  and  a  heart  nabitually 
hallowed  by  communion  with  God,  and  b^  implicit  trust  in  him.  The 
ex(^uisite  charm  of  this  little  volume  is  owing  to  these  manifest  qualifi- 
cations ; — a  tender  feeling  for  human  pain  on  the  one  hand,  and  a 
thoughts  and  tmstful  recognition  of  the  Divine  Father  of  men  on  the 
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other.  With  much  reverenoe,  with  imaflfmining  simplioity ,  and»  therefore, 
with  great  wisdom  and  tendemees,  the  writer  proposes  his  consideratioiiB 
upon  the  mystery  of  pain,  if  haply  they  may  sootne  and  reconoile  those 
wiio  endure.  His  theory  is,  tiiat  all  pam  not  only  has  its  moral  purpose, 
so  that  those  who  endure  it  are  purified  and  elevated  by  it,  but  is  itself 
a  necessary  condition  of  the  highest  joy ;  that  a  painless  life  would  be 
an  inferior,  insipid,  and  ignoble  life.  All  pain  becomes  joy  by  being 
regarded  as  self-sacrifice  for  tiie  aa^L^  of  others.  We  endure  not  for 
our  own  eakes  only,  but  for  the  sake  of  others,  for  the  sake  of  GKxL  All 
joy  is  great  in  proportion  to  self-sacrifice.  And  if  we  feel  any  self- 
sacrifice  to  be  a  pain,  it  is  so  far  proof  that  the  self-sacrifice  is  defectiye ; 
perfect  love  swallows  up  all  sense  of  pain.  Things  are  either  good  or 
vile ;  and  things  that  are  evil  cease  to  be  so  only  by  oeing  converted  into 
a  good ;  they  cannot  be  negative,  inoperative  tmn^ ;— just  as  with  waste 
materials,  which  '  are  the  source  of  inevitable  disease,'  if  they  are  not 
utilized  and  made  a  blessing.  A  perfBct  state  is  not  that  in  which  no 
sacrifices  have  te  be  made — Qod  made  a  sacrifice  when  He  gave  His  Son, 
but  in  which  the  absorbing  love  swallows  up  the  pain  of  sacrifice. 

This,  which  is  the  main  thought  and  thesis  of  the  essay,  is  illustrated 
in  many  ways,  and  by  many  a^ogies.  The  author  speaks  of  the  pains 
which  we  consciously  endure  for  others,  in  which  the  truth  of  the  reasoning 
is  more  apparent ;  but  he  applies  it  also  te  the  pains  which  have  no 
apparent  relation  te  others,  which  are  subordinate  te  the  good  of  no 
other  being ;  nay,  which  are  the  apparent  cause  of  evil,  racking  pains  of 
body,  for  instance,  or  the  paralysis  of  sickness,  even  remorsefdl  memories. 
He  thinks  that  the  relation  of  mese  te  Gk)d,  and  te  our  character  as  God's 
children,  may  make  them  the  very  highest  of  sacrificial  endurances,  and 
enable  us,  as  Paul  did,  te  '  glory  in  tribulation.'  Faith  in  God's  good- 
ness, and  wisdom,  and  great  purposes,  will  enable  us  joyftdly  te  bear 
oven  these,  assured  that  we  are  enduring  for  His  sake  and  for  noble 
purposes.  This,  of  course,  does  not  involve  the  ascetic  coveting  of  pain 
for  its  own  sake ;  this  would  be  diametrically  opposed  to  that  utter  absence 
of  selfishness,  and  almost  of  self-consciousness,  which  is  the  essential 
condition  of  the  sacrifice  of  pain.  Pain  in  itself  is  evil,  and  he  who  seeks 
pain  for  selfish  reasons,  realizes  the  evil,  and  utterly  fails  of  the  good. 
The  writer  has  very  little  te  say  about  the  sentimentalism  of  pain,  ne  is 
too  earnest,  and  thoughts,  and  sincere,  for  mere  sentiment.  He  speaks 
only  instructive  thoughts  and  practicable  lessons.  His  profound  sense  of 
the  reality  and  greatness  of  simering  is  everywhere  manifest,  and  is  ever 
urging  him  te  set  forth  the  sacramental  character  that  is  possible  te  it. 
There  is  not  a  sentence  in  the  book  that  is  not  thoroughly  reaL  In  a 
right  interpretation  of  pain  itself  lies  the  source  of  its  moral  power,  only 
by  a  right  understanding  of  sorrow  can  we  be  made  great  by  it.  Like 
most  men  whom  an  idea  possesses,  however,  the  author  does  not  make 
sufficient  allowance  for  ite  exceptions  and  qualifications.  This  littie 
book  must  find  its  way  inte  thousands  of  homes,  and  then  inte  the 
room  of  its  suffering  member.  Its  intellectual  beauty,  its  manly  truth- 
fulness, its  spiritual  wisdom,  and  its  devout  and  texider  sympathy  will 
make  it  precious  te  every  heart. 

Season  and  Faith,  with  other  Essays.     By  Hbnet  Rogers. 
London :  LongmanB^  Green^  &  Co.     1866. 

The  larger  portion  of  this  volume  is  ocoopied  by  Mr.  Rogers'  now 
elmssical  etiay,  entitled  '  Beaton  and  Faith,  their  Claims  and  Cbnfliots.' 
We  observe  certain  modifications  in  the  arrangement  of  the  matter. 
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some  omissions  of  topics  of  temponuy  interest,  and  serenl  ralnable 
additions  which  gire  strenffth,  yigour,  and  permanence  to  a  work  which 
has  already  done  such  good  service  in  the  cause  of  oar  Holy  Faith.  The 
second  treatise  is  a  critique  on  M.  Benan's  'Vie  de  Ji§sus,'  and  we 
think,  without  exception,  it  is  the  most  crushing  treatment  of  that 
effeminate  romance  that  we  hare  yet  read.  It  may  he  very  well  for 
M.  Eenan  to  smile  and  say,  *  O  Sancta  Simplicitas ;'  hut  when  a  man 
is  proved  to  he  grossly  dishonest,  entirely  destitute  of  historic  faculty, 
and  infinitely  presumptuous  and  silly,  and  this  with  a  cogency  of  argu- 
ment, which  mne  hundred  and  nine^-nine  out  of  eyeiy  tnousand  readers 
will  admit,  the  hoasted  serenity  of  M.  Benan  hecomes  a  new  confirma^ 
tion  of  his  incapacity  to  deal  with  the  '  Origines  du  Christianiame.' 
The  remaining  essays  have  recently  appeared  in  'Good  Words,'  aiid 
though  characterised  hy  the  cutting  irony  and  delicate  humour  with 
which  the  author  has  so  frequently  assailed  the  enemies  of  God  and  His 
reyelation — though  dexterously  adopting  the  reductio  ad  absurdum  with 
the  extremes  of  modem  sociology,  and  though  in  the  two  latter  of  the 
essays  assuming  the  functions  of  the  Hebrew  Prophet,  and  grayely  and 
hrayely  rebuking  the  pride  of  this  generation — ^yet  we  miss  some  of  the 
vivacity,  high  temper,  and  extreme  polish  for  which  some  of  his  earlier 
writings  were  conspicuous.  There  is  at  the  same  time  a  force  and  flavour 
about  them  which  are  sui  generis,  and  will  do  something  more  to  fasten 
upon  their  distinguished  author  the  functions  and  the  fame  of  the  Pascal 
or  this  generation. 

8t.  John  CArysostom  on  the  Priesthood.  In  Six  Books.  Trans- 
lated from  the  original  Greek  by  B.  Harris  Cowper. 
London :  Williams  and  Norgate. 

Mr.  Cowper  has  laid  us  under  ^eat  obligation  by  his  learned  researches 
into  the  Syriac  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum  and  elsewhere,  as  well  as 
by  his  able  conduct  of  *  The  Journal  of  Biblical  Literature.'  He  has 
now  given  us  a  translation  from  the  Greek  of  Chrysostom's  famous  dis- 
sertations on  the  Priesthood,  that  marvellous  utterance  of  the  greatest 
orator  of  the  early  Church,  which  as  it  has  been  well  said, '  would  lose 
nothing  by  comparison  with  any  similar  productions,  ancient  or  modem,' 
which  deal  with  the  fearful  responsibilities,  perplexing  dangers,  and  over- 
whelming duties  of  the  Christian  pastor.  Augustine  does  not  penetrate 
more  deeply  into  the  roots  of  Christian  consciousness;  Shakroeare 
scarcely  shows  a  more  accurate  acquaintance  with  the  balance  of^  con- 
flicting motives ;  Baxter  does  not  spur  the  lagging  conscience  with  more 
directness  and  ardour,  than  does  Chrysostom  in  these  well-known 
dialogues.  In  spite  of  all  the  differences  of  judgment  between  our- 
selves and  him  of  the  *  Golden  Mouth,'  which  we  are  not  slow  to 
recognise,  notwithstanding  his  dangerous  admissions  on  matters  of 
ethics,  sacerdotal  authority,  and  sacramental  grace,  yet'he  soars  so  far 
above  many  of  his  contemporaries  in  the  loflr  tone  of  his  spiritual  life, 
the  breadth  and  brilliance  of  his  exposition  of  Scripture,  in  his  freedom 
from  servility,  and  in  heroic  endurance,  that  we  ^atly  rejoice  in  Uie 
opportunity  now  afforded  to  every  man  who  is  aspiring  to  the  Christian 
pastorate  to  ponder  with  reverence,  and  prayers,  and  tears,  these  wondeifnl 
contributions  to  Homiletics  and  Pastoral  Theology.  Mr.  Cowper  has 
executed  his  task  well.  The  translation  is  simj^le  and  lucid,  and  it  fairly 
represents  the  thought,  even  if  it  does  not  ami  at  the  diction,  of  tke 
illustrious  Father.     We  wish  that  Mr.  Cowper  had  expanded  his  intro- 
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dnction,  excellent  and  moderate  as  it  is,  into  a  monograph  on  tke  life* 
the  genius,  and  theology  of  Chrysostom,  and  had  annotated  his  excellent 
translation  with  illustratiye  notes,  and  with  some  sketch  of  the  contro- 
▼ersies  to  which  the  original  work  has  contributed ;  but  we  heartily  thank 
him  for  the  service  which  he  has  rendered  to  the  Christian  student. 

Discourses.    By  A.  J.  Scott,  A.M.     Vol.  I.    MacmiUan  and  Co. 

This  volume  appears,  sadly  enough,  as  a  legacy.  Mr.  Scott  died  early 
in  the  present  year  at  Yeytaux,  in  Switzerland,  and  some  scattered  dis- 
courses, of  which  one  yoiume  only  is  at  present  published,  is  all  that 
remains  to  us  in  a  permanent,  form  of  the  public  teaching  of  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  men  of  our  times.  We  imagine  that  there  are  few  who 
have  heard  Mr.  Scott  lecture  on  any  of  the  wide  range  of  subjects  of 
which  he  was  such  a  consummate  master,  who  do  not  hold  him  to  be,  on 
the  whole,  the  most  powerful  and  impressive  man  who  has  crossed  their 

Sath.  It  was  not  only  that  his  power  of  extempore  discourse,  on  subjects 
emanding  the  seyerest  mental  effort,  was,  in  the  estimation  of  no  mean 
judges,  matchless ;  but  there  was  a  singular  weight  in  the  words  which 
fell  from  his  lips,  due  partly  to  his  splendid  intellectual  faculty,  but  chiefly 
to  the  spiritual  rediity  and  intensity  of  the  man,  which  cast  a  spell  on  his 
hearers  altogether  peculiar,  and  commanded  a  homage  whicn,  though 
alas !  it  is  rarely  exacted  by  teachers,  it  is  a  pure  delight  to  pay. 

Mr.  Scott's  public  career  commenced  in  Scotland,  where  he  was  at 
least  one  of  the  leading  spirits  in  that  great  sturring  of  the  higher  life 
of  the  Church  of  ScotlEuid,  which  was  coincident  with  the  preachinff  of 
Irving,  the  Bow  controrersy,  and  the  asserted  re-appearing  of  miraculous 
gifts  in  the  church.  In  the  year  1828  he  accompanied  Irving  to  London, 
and  wrought  with  him  for  a  time  as  his  assistant.  Irving  wrote  and 
spoke  of  him  in  those  days  as  '  the  greatest  hope  of  the  church.'  Irving 
was  no  mean  judge  of  men,  and  some  of  the  very  foremost  men  in  En||;- 
land  have  since,  hy  their  estimation  of  Mr.  Scott,  amply  sustained  his 
words.  Mr.  Scott  did  not  long  remain  with  Irving,  and  was  in  no  way 
mixed  up  with  that  which  ultimately  got  baptiz^  with  Irving's  name. 
But  during  his  brief  ministry  in  London,  he  devoted  himself  with  singular 
earnestness  to  his  work  as  an  evangelist  in  the  poorest  and  most  wre^hed 
districts  of  St.  James',  and  laid  the  foundation  of  that  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  thoughts,  the  habits,  and  the  needs  of  the  industrial  classes,  whieh 
gave  him  such  command  oyer  the  most  important  social  questions  of  the 
day. 

Kefiised  ordination  in  the  Scotch  church,  because  he  felt  it  impossible 
to  reconcile  with  its  Confessions  liie  idea  of  the  uniyersality  of  the 
atonement,  which  was  dear  to  his  heart  as  the  sense  of  the  Divine  love, 
he  became,  on  a  truly  independent  basis,  the  teacher  of  a  little  Christian 
community  at  Woolwich,  where  he  liyed  in  comparative  retirement  for 
many  years.  Thither  some  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  ^e  time  were 
wont  to  resort,  to  refresh  themselves  by  intercourse  with  a  man  who 
liyed  in  such  a  large,  free,  and  unworldly  sphere,  and  thence,  from  time 
to  time,  he  came  forth  as  he  felt  moved,  to  deliyer  lectures  and  discourses, 
which  have  become  landmarks  in  the  intellectual  and  social  development 
of  the  time. 

None  who  heard  them  will  ever  forget  a  series  of  fiye  discourses  on 
*  The  Social  Systems  of  the  Day  compared  with  Christianity,'  which 
were  delivered  m  London  in  the  year  1841.  They  were  nublished  at  the 
time  in  the  Pulpit  They  are  happily  reprinted  in  tnii  volume.  If 
any  of  our  readers  wishes  to  measure  Mr.  Scott's  power  as  a  teacher, 
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a&d  to  nnderttand  the  range  and  depth  of  his  tlioiijglit,  we  earneetly 
adyite  them  to  itudj  theae  five  lectures.  Thej  anticipate,  and  famish 
the  clue  to,  the  chief  con troTcrsiea  which  hare  perplexed  our  times,  aod 
th^  forecast  the  line  of  projjcress  with  a  largeness  and  famesa  of  risioo, 
winch  a  future  generation  will  appreciate  better  than  our  own. 

But  the  grand  element  of  his  po^er  as  a  teacher  was  probably*  tuo 
eentralness  of  his  point  of  view.  He  knew  idl  subjects  from  within, 
and  their  inner  relations  and  harmonies.  His  knowledge  was  immense, 
and  on  subjects  most  rarious ;  and  all  his  knowledge  had  that  organic 
wholeness,  which  reyeals  the  rarest,  as  it  is  the  highest,  uower.  And  when 
we  add  the  intense  oonyictions  of  a  most  loyal  and  loving  disciple  of 
Christ,  whose  life  was  in  its  great  lines  a  simple  and  noble  obedienoe  to 
the  truth,  we  hare  the  image  of  a  man  before  us  singularly  large,  lofty 
and  complete.  Well  may  the  writer  of  the  preface  to  this  volume 
declare,  that  while  'there  are  men  whoie  intellectual  sympathies  are 
'  wide  and  elastic  as  his  were,  and  men  whose  conyictions  are  as  intense, 

*  those  who  knew  him  best  must  feel  tliat  they  can  hardly  hope,  in  this 
'  world,  to  see  the  perfect  union  of  both  these  tilings,  since  he  has  pasaed 

*  away  from  it.* 

In  most  of  the  great  departments  of  modem  thought  Mr.  Scott's  words 
were  listened  to  as  the  words  of  a  master,  by  those  whose  specisl  know- 
ledge gave  them  the  right  and  the  power  to  judge.  But  it  was  not  ao 
much  the  yariety  and  completeness  of  his  knowledge  of  a  wide  range  of 
subjects,  as  its  internal  narqiony,  which  lent  the  chief  charm  to  his 
discourse.  He  had  learnt  from  the  ^at  Master  the  meaning  of  unity  ; 
he  searched  for  it  every  where,  and  tound  it  in  a  measure  to  which  few- 
men  in  a  generation  attain.  He  was  able  to  unfold  the  bearings  of  tho 
freat  spheres  of  thought  upon  each  other,  and  their  relation  to  the 
ighest  knowledge,  that  knowledge  which  is  Life  eternal,  in  a  manner 
which  laid  all  who  delighted  to  Esten  to  his  teaching  under  obligations, 
the  expression  of  which  might  well  seem  extravagant  to  those  to  whom 
the  thirst  for  '  the  truth'  is  unknown.  He  who  leads  us  to  the  discern- 
ment of  undiscoyered  unities;  and  unyeils  to  us  some  yision  of  the  central 
unity  in  which  the  many  are  eternally  one,  is  the  teacher  whom  the  soul 
delights  to  honour.  Tne  system  of  human  thought,  to  those  whom  be 
drew  towards  his  standing  point,  began  to  unfold  itself  in  an  order,  suck 
as  a  solar  system  might  reveal  to  him  who  gased  on  it  from  the  central 
sun.  This  we  belieye  to  have  been  Mr.  Scott's  highest  endowment  His 
maryellous  power  of  thought,  his  imagination,  his  humour,  his  aptness  of 
illustration,  laying  bare  a  truth  by  a  word,  and  his  intensely  reverent 
spirit,  gaye  him  the  right  and  the  power  to  claim  the  most  earnest  atten- 
tion of  his  hearers.  But  the  measure  in  which  he  discerned  the  oneneas 
of  tmth,  and  its  relation  to  Him  who  is  the  truth,  remaina  the  great 
characteristic  of  this  master  who  has  passed  away  from  us,  and  who  has 
left  this  volume,  and  another  which  is  anxiously  expected,  and  which 
will  contain  some  of  his  most  important  and  recent  lectures,  and  it  may 
be  yet  a  third  containing  some  specimen  of  his  method  of  se<nilar  instruo- 
tioiii  as  his  legacy  to  the  world. 

Our  Lord  Jesm  Christ  the  Subject  of  Gfrowth  in  Wisdom.  Four 
Sermons  (being  the  Hulsean  Lectures  for  1865),  preached 
before  the  University  of  Cambridge :  to  which  are  added 
three  Sermons  preached  before  the  University  of  Cambridge 
in  February,  1864.    By  the  Rev.  J.  Moorhousb,  M.X, 
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St.  John's  College.    London  and  Cambridge :  Macmillan 
and  Co. 

Mr.  Moorhouse  has  boldly  seleoted  for  the  theme  of  his  HulBean 
Lecture  a  topic  which  brings  some  of  the  claims  of  Christ  and  of 
Christianity  to  a  crucial  test;— Does  the  proper  humanity  of  Christ 
necessarily  inyolye  His  limitation  in  knowledge,  or  does  His  inherent 
Divinity  endow  Him  with  omniscience  ?  Upon  the  answer  depends  not 
only  our  estimate  of  what  Christ  was,  but  of  many  things  that  He  said. 
M.  de  Pressens^,  in  his  recent  Life  of  Jesus,  has  affirmed  that  if  we 
accept  the  human  nature  of  Christ  as  real,  we  must  accept  it  with  all  its 
proper  human  limitation.  That  to  suppose  Him,  in  virtue  of  his  incarna- 
tion, exempt  ^m  any  of  the  ordinary  conditions  of  humanity,  is  virtually 
to  say  that  he  was  not  human  at  all,  and  so  far  to  fall  into  the  old  heresy 
of  the  Doceta.  Mr.  Moorhouse  takes  the  same  view,  and  there  appears 
to  us  no  escape  from  it.  That  our  Lord's  human  knowledge  was  limited 
is  not  only  inyolved  in  the  declaration  concerning  his  youth»— that  he 
*  grew  in  Knowledge  and  in  wisdom,  and  in  favour  both  with  Grod  and 
'  man,'  but  is  expressly  intimated  by  himself  when,  during  his  public 
ministry,  he  declares  that  he,  the  Son  of  man,  did  not  know  the  day  and 
the  hour  of  his  second  coming.  Mr.  Moorhouse  addresses  himself  to 
the  adjustment  of  this  admitted  fact,  with  the  divine  character  and  claims 
of  Christ,  and  to  the  various  questions  that  it  suggests.  His  method  of 
treatment  is  scholarly,  but  somewhat  metaphysical  and  vague.  He 
points  to  conclusions  rather  than  conducts  to  tnem ;  and  although  we  are 
never  uncertain  about  his  aims,  we  are  not  always  clear  about  the  precise 
value  of  his  arguments.  Mr.  Moorhouse  conducts  his  argument  in  the 
light  of  modem  scepticism.  His  first  lecture  is  devoted  to  rationalistic 
philosophy,  and  to  its  unsuccessful  attempts  to  solve  the  great  problems 
of  human  existence  and  of  human  relations  to  Grod.  His  suDsequent 
lectures  are  devoted  to  the  questions  which  he  himself  thus  puts :  '  Is 

•  the  hypothesis  of  a  limitation  in  our  Saviour's  human  knowledge  oon- 
'  sistent  with  the  doctrine  of  His  Divinity  F'  If  this  question  should  be 
answered  in  the  affirmative,  is  such  an  hypothesis  further  consistent  with 
the  doctrine  of  his  human  sinlessness  P    And  again :  '  Should  both  these 

*  positions  be  affirmed,  can  we  point  out  the  spiritual  direction  in  which 
'  such  limitation  is  to  be  expected  P'  Mr.  Moorhouse  answers  these 
questions  in  the  affirmative ;  but  we  will  not  attempt  even  to  indicate  his 
ar^ment,  lest  the  few  words  to  which  we  are  restricted  should  produce 
misconception  on  a  matter  so  delicate.  The  chapter  on  the  sinlessness  of 
Jesus  is,  after  all  that  has  recently  been  written  on  the  subject,  very 
new  and  beautiful,  and  the  reply  to  M.  Benan  conclusive.  The  limits 
of  the  argument  are  well  put,  especially  in  reply  to  Dr.  Colenso.  Alto-, 
gether,  although  there  is,  as  we  have  said,  a  certain  vagueness,  and  occa- 
sionally an  apparent  wavering  in  Mr.  Moorhouie's  reasoning,  his  book  is 
a  strong  and  reverent  discussion  of  a  veij  important  and  interesting 
problem ;  an  orthodox  putting  of  another  of  the  great  lines  of  theologiciu 
thought,  which  are  theological  teaching,  spiritual  nutriment,  or  Christian 
evidence,  according  as  they  are  regarded. 

Memorabilia  Eccleaim ;  a  selection  of  passages  of  interest  in  eonnec- 
tion  with  the  History  of  the  Christian  Church.  By  Henry 
Grant.    Vol.  I.    London :  Hatchard  and  Co. 

A  valuable  eompendium  of  ecclesiastical  history,  not  characterised  by 
any  great  breadth  of  eonoeption  s  not  confused  by  olaa hing  judgmanti  | 
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omitting,  for  the  present,  all  diionation  of  the  yarions  Beoetsions  and 
differences  of  opinion  which  agitated  the  early  church ;  and  offering  to 
the  young  student  of  historical  Christianity  the  adyantage  of  authorised 
translations  from  the  apostolic  fathers,  the  apologists  and  historians  of 
the  church.  It  bears  the  same  relation  to  Neander's  general '  Church 
History,'  that  a  portion  of '  Chambers'  Cyclopaedia  of  English  literature' 
might  bear  to  Hallam's  or  Sismondi's  greater  works.  The  yolume  will  be 
useful  to  young  beginners. 

A  Commentary  on  St.  Matthew^ 8  Gospel,  designed  for  Teachers, 
Preachers,  and  Educated  English  Readers  generally.  By 
Eustace  R.  Condeb^  M.  A.    London :  Elliott  Stock. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  speak  too  highly  of  this  thoughtful,  useful* 
comprehensiye,  and  admirably-written  commentsry  on  St.  Matthew's 
GospeL  Mr.  Conder  has  crowded  into  a  brief  introduction  carefully 
considered  opinions  on  the  matter  suggested  by  this  GrospeL  Eyery  page 
reyeals  the  energy,  research,  and  self-repression  of  the  author.  The 
results  of  yery  extensiye  reading  of  all  the  best  authorities,  are  giyen  in 
homely  and  smgularly  lucid  English ;  here  and  there  burning  into  elo- 
quence. The  notes  are  not  oyerburdened  with  opinions.  The  studious 
reader  is  directed  to  healthy  and  sound  information.  Considerable 
attention  has  been  giyen  to  the  Natural  History  of  Palestine,  to  the 
£Abbinical  customs  and  Jewish  literature,  and,  aboye  all,  to  Scriptural 
illustration.  Additional  notes  and  *  Hints  for  Teaching'  are  appended  to 
each  chapter.  Sceptical  objections  are  undermined  wiUiout  bein^  stated, 
and  the  whole  work  is  charged  with  a  humble,  holy  spirit,  without  a 
tinge  of  mannerism.  It  will,  to  the  classes  for  whom  it  is  designed,  be 
more  useful  than  Lance's  Biblical  Commentary,  and  in  its  concise, 
cautious,  and  comprehensible  exegesis  more  yaluabie  than  Stier's '  Words 
of  the  Lord  Jesus.'  We  earnestly  commend  it  as  worthy  of  a  wide 
circulation. 

The  Secret  of  Life  :  Being  Eight  Sermons  preached  at  Notting- 
ham.   By  Samuel  Cox.    London :  Arthur  Miall. 

The  only  qualification  of  our  strong  commendation  of  Mr.  Cox's  little 
yolume,  that  we  feel  disposed  to  make,  is  its  title,  which  has  neither 
descriptiye  nor  other  appropriateness.  Any  other  title  would  do  just  as 
well.  The  sermons  themselyes  are  admirable  specimens  of  the  robust, 
practical,  earnest,  common  sense,  dealing  yigorously  and  thoroughly  • 
with  the  high  thoughts  and  problems  that  theology  and  human  liie 
present, — ^wmch  is  characteristic  of  the  Nonconfonmng  Pulpit.  They 
make  no  pretence,  they  shirk  no  difficulty,  and  they  say,  perhaps,  aU 
that  can  be  said  in  solution  of  difficulties  that  most  thoughtral  men  feel, 
and  from  which  many  religious  teachers  shrink. 

HamUUm  verms  Mill;  or,  a  Thorough  Discussion  of  each  Chapter 
in  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill's  Examination  of  Hamilton's  Logic  and 
Philosophy. 

A  dear,  caustic,  powerful,  anonymous  pamphlet  has  fallen  into  our  hands 
bearing  the  aboye  title.  It  is  a  first  instalment,  and  examines  only  chap- 
ters 17, 18,  and  19  of  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill's  work.  The  writer  affects  to  regard  the 
subject  of  criticism  as  a  philosophical  joke  perpetrated  by  lifill,  preeuming 
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on  the  ignoranoe  of  hia  readers.  On  reading  MilPs  '  Examination,'  an 
indelible  impression  was  left  on  onr  minds  that  we  never  perused  a  philo- 
sophical production  more  replete  with  misrepresentations  and  mcon- 
Bistendes.  It  produced  in  us  the  conviction  that  there  must  be  a  suicidal 
defect  at  the  root  of  the  S3rstem  it  expounded.  But  we  candidly  confess 
that  we  never  suspected  it  of  being  a  metaphysical  hoax.  If  it  be  such» 
the  whole  of  Mill  s  literary  existence,  metaphysically  viewed,  is  nothing 
but  a  joke,  for  we  find  cropping  out  in  his  Logic  and  Political  Economy, 
the  principles  which  are  systematically  developed  in  the  work  imder  con- 
sideration. We  soon  discovered,  however,  that  the  writer  used  the  term 
as  an  euphemistic  substitute  for  epithets,  which  are  ugly  and  decidedlv 
unphilosophical.  The  pamphlet  before  us  discusses  the  subjects  of  whicn 
formal  logic  is  usuallv  represented  as  treating,  viz.,  notions  (for  which 
Mill  substitues  namea)^  judgment,  and  reasomng.  The  authors  plan  is 
to  festen  upon  the  leamng  proposition  in  each  chapter,  to  criticise  it  first 
as  a  whole,  and  then  by  a  searching  investigation,  to  follow  it  out  to 
its  minor  issues. 

In  the  17th  chapter  the  main  question  is,  do  we  think  with  words  (or, 
as  Mill  always  says,  with  names),  or  with  words  plus  concepts  P  with 
word-symbobi  or  with  thought-svmbols  also  P  Mill  says  with  the  former, 
Hamilton,  with  the  latter.  Tlie  critic  here  shows  conclusively  that 
abstract  qualities  can  have  a  logical,  though  not  a  physical  existence 
apart  from  the  concrete  objects;  that  concepts  are  both  generic  and 
individual,  with  this  difference,  that  concrete-concepts  are  also  image- 
concepts,  whereas  genus-concepts  are  not ;  that  we  can  think  about  genus- 
concepts,  but  cannot  think  (t.  e.  imagine)  them  ;  while  we  can  not  only 
think  about  concrete-concepts,  but  also  think  them;  and  finally,  that 
concept  is  synonymous  with  *•  signification,'  *  notion;'  and,  consequently, 
that  Mill's  proposed  substitution  of  the  latter  for  the  former  is  erroneous 
as  well  as  awkward.  He,  moreover,  convicts  Mill  of  confounding  *  con- 
cept' with  *  image,'  and  of  affecting  to  regard  *  thinking  a  thing'  identical 
with  '  thinking  about  a  thing.' 

The  chief  question  discussed  in  chapter  18  is,  whether  the  attribute  of 
a  thin^  is  a  part  of  the  thing.  Hamilton  says  that  of  two  concepts  com- 
pared m  an  afiOrmative  judgment,  '  the  one  concept  is  actually  a  part  of 
the  other ; '  in  other  words,  that  *  every  quality  is  a  part  of  tiie  thin^  in 
which  it  resides ; '  for  which  Mill  would  substitute,  *  one  concept  oo-exists 
with,  or  is  superadded  to,  another.'  Here  again,  the  writer,  with  equal 
logiciEd  force  and  aptness  of  illustration,  exposes  the  absurdity  of  Mill's 
amendment,  and  that  instead  of  proving  that  individual  objects  cannot 
be  logical  paiis,  he  only  proves  that  if  concrete  objects  cannot  be  logical 
parts,  they  cannot  be  predicates,  which  all  admit.  He  ftirther  shows 
that  Mill  constantly  mistakes  predication  for  identity,  and  that  in  this 
sense  of  the  term,  neither  individual  nor  generic  concepts  can  be  pre- 
dicated of  one  another,  whereas  in  the  genuine  logical  meaning  of  the 
term,  concrete  objects  and  concrete  concepts  are  as  predicable  as  the 
abstract. 

The  proposition  controverted  in  the  19th  chapter  is  Hamilton's  defini- 
tion of  reasoning,  as  tiie  comparison  of  two  notions  by  means  of  a  third ; 
which  Mill  manipulates  into  the  shape  *that  reasoning^  is  a  mode  of 
ascertaining  that  one  is  a  part  of  another.'  Mill's  obiections  to  this 
statement  are,  that  we  cannot  fail  intuitively  to  perceive  that  one  concept 
is  a  part  of  another  if  it  really  be  so,  and  that  if  we  Ml  to  see  this 
intuitively,  no  third  concept  can  help  us  over  the  difficulty. 

Mill's  oritio,  with  great  force  and  acuteness,  proves  that  two  notions  of 
which  we  are  conscious  may  stand  in  jiixtaposition  to  each  other,  without 
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our  being  able  to  ascertain  the  relation  between  them,  tinleM  we  had 
some  third  notion  whereby  to  compare  them.  He  points  out  the  weakness 
and  yagueness  of  the  remodelled  form  of  the  dictum  as  proposed,  the 
incorrectness  of  his  assertion  that  all  reasoning  is  in  comprehension  and 
not  in  extension,  and  the  absurdity  of  the  statement  that  in  every  syDo- 
gism  considered  as  an  argument  to  prove  the  conclusion  there  is  a 
petitio  prindpii,  whereas  every  one  knows  that  the  syllogism  is  only  the 
universal  form  of  reasoning,  and  not  an  argument  at  aJl.  We  have  only 
indicated  the  leading  features  of  this  excellent  hrochure^  which  we  regard 
as  the  most  damaging  criticism  of  Mill  that  has  yet  appeared.  If  the 
author  follows  up  successfully  the  jsevere  castigation  he  has  begun,  Mill 
and  his  disciples  will  have  reason  to  doubt  the  wisdom  of  having  originated 
the  controversy.  The  pamphlet  manifests  a  great  deal  of  vivia  buoyancy, 
stirring  freshness,  and  logical  compactness,  and  is  evidently  the  produc- 
tion of  one  who  is  master  of  all  the  weapons  Mill  knows  so  well  how  to 
wield. 

FRENCH  UTERATUEE. 

L€8  Travailleurs  de  la  Mer.     Par  Victor  Htjoo,  3  vols.    1866. 
A  la  Libraire  Internationale. 

M.  Yictor  Hugo  has  in  this  new  publication  recovered  himself  from  his 
fall  of  last  winter.  He  has  made  amends  for  the  dreary  inspirations 
of  the  Chansons  des  rues  et  des  hois  by  this  romance,  in  which,  while  we 
certainly  discover  his  faults,  we  find  at  the  same  time  his  best  character- 
istics. As  a  novel  indeed  the  book  is  badly  constructed, — it  drags 
through  interminable  details,  and  mixes  up  tecnnical  science  with  dra- 
matic incidents  in  a  very  wearisome  manner.  One  must  be  weU  versed 
in  mechanics  and  in  all  nautical  matters  to  understand  some  of  the 
chapters.  The  author*s  psychology  is  without  depth ;  he  rather  portrays 
capricious  and  violent  feelings  tiian  analyses  delicate  ones ;  he  sees 
mainly  in  the  human  soul  those  impetuous  forces  which  we  call  instincts 
and  passions,  while  the  moral  struggle,  properly  so  called,  finds  little 

Slace  in  his  investigations.  He  is  still  delineating  nature  when  he 
escribes  humanity — taking  it  as  he  does  by  preference  on  its  instinctive 
side.  Thus  his  youn^  girls  are  charming  Imnets  sinking  in  the  sunshine, 
rather  than  women  with  profound  and  complex  sentiments.  His  hero  is 
a  kind  of  gentle  Cyclops,  pursuing  a  fugitive  Galatea ;  he  manifests  the 
absolute  devotedness  of  the  faitMul  dog,  but  of  any  conflict  between 
passion  and  duty  there  is  not  a  single  trace.  As  to  religion,  that  comes 
before  us  only  to  be  sacrificed  in  the  persons  of  certain  clergymen  who 
are  made  odious  or  ridiculous  at  pleasure, — a  very  easy  style  of  polemics ! 
But  where  the  author  recovers  all  his  brilliant  superiority  is  in  the 
painting  of  nature.  He  gives  us  half  a  volume  on  the  sea,  which  is 
incomparably  powerful,  flie  sea  is,  in  fact,  the  heroine  of  his  work ;  he 
represents  it  now  sparkling  imder  golden  mists,  now  covered  with  fogs, 
which,  like  a  damp  winding-sheet,  envelop  the  vessel  near  the  rocks  on 
which  it  is  about  to  perish,  or  again  raging  under  the  terrible  breath  of 
the  tempest.  His  descriptions  move  our  imagination  to  an  admiration 
mingled  with  terror  such  as  he  alone  is  able  to  excite.  But  the  great 
poet  unfortunately  resembles  that  nature  which  he  depicts  for  us,  as  by 
turns  smiling  and  terrible,  like  her  he  yields  to  every  influence  of  the 
breeze  that  blows  upon  him.  He  does  not  rule  his  genius,  but  abandons 
it  to  the  capricious  sway  of  inspirations  the  most  various.  Therefore  is 
it  that  this  book  becurs  even  less  than  his  other  works  the  marks  of  that 
refined  beauty  which  is  the  seal  of  perfeotion.    With  a  aiogle  effort  the 
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ftttihor  mounts  to  summits  the  most  eleyated,  only  to  fall  again  the 
moment  afterwards  into  the  trivial  and  grotesque ;  and  this  is  because 
the  Muse  of  Pantheism  is  a  very  daneerous  inspiration,  for  after  having 
deified  nature  it  is  difficult  to  controlher;  and  yet  is  not  this  the  very 
distinction  of  high  art,  that  it  educes  from  the  confusion  of  things  that 
harmony  and  tme  beauty  which  are  pre-eminently  moral ! 

Les  Apdtres.    Par  Erkest  Penan.    Paris,  1866.    Michel  L6vy. 

If  M.  Victor  Hujgo  has  somewhat  raised  himself  by  his  new  book,  the 
same  cannot  be  said  of  M.  Benan.  His  best  friends  are  obliged  to  con- 
fees  that  this  time  at  least  his  hand  has  lost  its  cunning.  The  circulation 
of  the  Histoire  de$  Apotres  has  therefore  been  infinitely  less  general  than 
that  of  the  Vie  de  Jesui,  and  this  is  because  the  author  has  not  varied  his 
methods  of  accusation,  which  now  no  longer  possess  the  piquant  attraction 
of  novelly.  The  scandal  of  attacking  the  apostles  is  of  course  much  less 
than  that  of  defaming  the  Founder  of  our  religion  Himself;  and  we  must 
remember  that  in  cases  such  as  these,  scandal  is  a  condition  of  success. 
We  reoosnise  in  Le»  Apoires  the  art  of  disguising  afi&x>nts  in  unctuous 
words,  of  offering  insults  under  the  form  of  homage,  and  lavishing  per- 
fidious insinuations ;  but  the  book  is  a  frightfiil  caricature,  though  m  a 
sentimental  style.  We  are  reminded  of  the  wav  in  which,  in  his  Vie  de 
JestiSt  the  author  commended  the  employment  of  fraud  in  the  foimding  of 
a  new  religion  in  the  name  of  the  excellent  axiom :  Humanitas  vtdt  decipi. 
According  to  Him  Jesus  lent  himself  without  blame  to  the  ideas  that 
were  current  in  His  time,  and  wrought  pretended  miracles  in  order  to 
gain  through  them  a  hearing  for  His  sublime  instructions ;  and  M.  Benan 
calls  these  useful  frauds  oriental  sinceritv.  He  has  now  perfected  his 
system — ^not  only  is  falsehood  good  in  the  East,  it  is  useful  also  in  the 
West.  Not  content,  therefore,  with  describing  tlie  apostles  as  dishonest 
sorcerers  worthy  to  rival  Simon  the  Magician,  he  openly  commends 
hypocrisy  in  a  passage  so  full  of  significance  that  we  cannot  refrain  from 
quoting  it : — *  There  are  circumstances,'  says  the  considerate  author,  *  in 

*  which  it  is  difficult  to  apply  these  principles.    The  spirit  bloweth  where 

*  it  listeth — ^the  spirit,  that  is  liberly ;  but  some  persons  are,  in  a  sense, 

*  tied  down  to  absolute  faith — such,  I  mean,  as  hold  sacred  orders  or  are 

*  invested  with  a  pastoral  charge.    Even  then  a  noble  soul  will  know  how 

*  to  find  an  outlet.  A  worthy  priest  in  a  coimtry  parish  has  come,  we  will 

*  suppose,  through  his  solitary  studies  and  the  pureness  of  his  life  to 
'  perceive  the  impossibilities  of  literal  dogmatism.    Must  he  then  grieve 

*  those  whom  he  has  imtil  now  consoled,  or  explain  to  simple  minds 
'  changes  which  they  will  ill  comprehend  ?     Qtod  forbid  I    There  are  not 

*  two  men  in  the  world  who  have  exactly  similar  duties.  The  good  Bishop 
'  Oolenso  has  performed  an  act  of  honesty  such  as  the  church  had  never 
'  seen  from  its  commencement,  in  publisning  his  doubts  as  the^  arose  in 
<  his  mind.    But  the  humble  Catholic  priest,  amid  a  narrow-minded  and 

*  timid  community,  ought  to  be  silent.     Oh  I  how  many  ehelterin^^  tombs 

*  around  village  churches  cover   poetic  reservations,  angelic   silences  I 

*  Those  whose  duty  it  has  been  to  speak, — will  they  ever  attain  merit 

*  equal  to  that  of  tnese  secrets  known  to  God  alone  ?'  What  a  state  of 
conscience  is  indicated  by  counsels  such  as  these  !  and  where  should  we 
be  if  they  were  followed  r  Every  intellectual  relation  among  men  would 
be  falsified  and  perverted.    M.  Kenan  is  the  Loyola  of  free  mought. 

Nothing  could  be  more  contemptible  than  the  interpretation  which  he 
gives  us  oi  the  foundation  of  the  Ohristian  church.  He  pretends  to  explain 
everything  by  the  generous  enthusiasm  of  the  early  Christians;  but  he 
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soon  fidlfl  back  into  the  absurd  explanations  proyided  by  that  insipid 
rationalism  which  we  had  thought  to  be  dead  and  buried  nny  years  auro. 
The  belief  in  the  resurrection  is  traced  to  the  commonest  incidents.  Toe 
encounter  of  a  man  in  festal  robes  by  a  few  women, — a  fish  cooked  on 
some  coals  near  the  lake  of  Tiberias, — ^the  waking  dreams  of  five  hundred 
persons  in  Galilee, — the  carrying  away  of  her  master's  corpse  by  the 
demoniac  Mary  Magdalene, — tiiese  thmgs  are  enough  to  call  up  the 
disciples  from  their  despairing  dejection  and  to  send  them  forth  to  the 
conquest  of  the  world,  spreading  on  the  four  winds  of  heaven  the  ^orious 
words,  **  The  Master  has  risen  !**  A  strong  current  of  air  on  Uie  day 
after  Pentecost  explains  the  descent  of  Uie  Holy  Spirit.  An  attack 
of  fever  followed  by  ophthalmia;  this  is  the  whole  conversion  of 
St.  Paul.  That  which  occasioned  the  success  of  the  primitive  church 
was,  that  it  was  a  communist  society,  a  commercial  association  in 
which  it  suited  unmarried  persons  to  invest  their  little  fortunes.  Add 
to  this  beautiful  institution  pretended  miracles  and  the  alluring  charma 
of  the  Syrian  women,  who  were  zealous  missionaries  of  the  good 
tidings,  and  you  will  understand  the  remarkable  successes  of  the  G^aluean 
sect.  It  did  indeed  meet  with  persecutions,  but  they  were  so  slight  as 
scarcely  to  deserve  notice !  The  Ceesars  were  not  sucn  odious  tyrants  as 
they  are  represented ;  for,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  monsters, 
they  gave  more  liberty  to  the  world  than  any  previous  regimes.  They 
were  to  blame,  no  doubt,  for  not  suffering  the  Cnristian  communities  to 
exist  in  peace ;  but  then  these  communities  did  in  fact  cause  considerable 
inconvenience.  A  well-ordered  state  could  not  easily  allow  that  under 
pretence  of  excommunication  members  of  the  sect  should  be  got  rid  of  by 
secret  murder  as  in  the  case  of  AnRfiiim  and  Sapphira.  Beyond  this  the 
Eoman  world  was  not  so  bad  as  was  imagined;  it  freed  its  slaves  and 
established  charity  upon  broad  foundations.  Christianity  did  not  bring 
to  it  much  that  was  new ;  and  if  it  won  a  rapid  triumph,  this  was  owing 
to  the  miserable  ignorance  that  had  spread  through  all  classes  of  society. 
Such  then  is  the  historical  system  of  M.  Eenan.  He  has  always  at  his 
command  a  finished  and  elegant  style ;  but  even  as  an  artist  he  faHs  in 
the  present  work,  for  the  colours  of  tiie  picture  are  untrue  and  inhar- 
monious, and  we  desire  no  better  proof  of  this  assertion  than  the  wild  notion 
of  comparing  the  church  of  Jerusalem  to  a  commercial  society.  The 
language  of  the  book,  with  its  soft  and  weak  beauties,  soon  fatigues  us. 
It  has  neither  warmth,  force,  nor  true  brilliancy.  The  beauty  is  of  a 
sickly  kind,  like  that  of  a  poisonous  plant.  As  to  the  explanations  they 
are  merely  ironical,  and  offend  no  less  against  philosophic  reason  than 
against  Christian  feeling.  It  is  a  sort  of  drawing-room  theology,  fit 
only  for  silly  women.  The  appearance  of  the  book  is  a  just  punishment 
for  the  enemies  of  the  supernatural ;  it  is  as  it  were  a  redudio  ad  ahmrdum 
of  the  boastful  sj'stem  which  believes  it  possible  to  dispense  with  the 
intervention  of  God  in  accoimting  for  our  reliffious  history.  They  would 
not  have  miracles,  and  they  are  thrown  back  upon  miserable  legends, 
which  trace  tiie  grandest  evente  to  the  meanest  causes,  substitute  jugglers 
for  the  holy  apostles,  and  turn  the  sublimest  drama  into  a  wretched 
comedy  of  intrigues.  A  system  no  more  honourable  to  humanity  than  to 
God! 

Miditation  aur  Vitat  actuel  de  la  Religion  Chriiienne,    Par  M. 
GuizoT.    Paris,  1866.     Michel  L^vy. 

This  volume,  which  has  just  apj^ared,  excites  the  most  lively  interest, 
alike  from  the  illustrious  name  of  ite  author  and  the  nature  of  the  subject 
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of  whioh  lie  treats.  He  giyee  a  rapid  sorrey  of  the  intellectaal  foroes 
now  fiudng  one  another,  ranged  as  we  may  say  in  battle  array  in  the 
sreat  crisis  of  minds  through  which  we  are  passing.  The  author  does  not 
deceive  himself  r^^arding  the  seriousness  of  tms  crisis.  He  plainly 
recognises  that  Christians  have  arrived  at  one  of  tho^  most  im{>ortant 
moments  when  they  must  meet  the  coalition  of  their  adversaries  by 
redoubled  energy  and  zeal.  M.  Guizot,  as  it  were,  causes  to  pass  in 
review  before  us  the  different  companies  of  the  anti-Christian  army — 
spiritualism,  which  issues  in  deism ;  rationalism,  which  mutilates  human 
nature  and  admits  nothing  but  what  cold  reason  can  comprehend; 
positivism,  which  denies  the  religious  (problem  altogether ;  pantheism, 
which  wraps  religion  in  the  infinite  delusion  of  nature ;  scepticism,  which 
takes  advantage  of  all  the  contradictions  that  it  encounters  to  assert  one 
day  that  truth  is  a  dream,  and  the  next  that  virtue  is  nothing  more  than 
a  name.  The  author  does  not  pretend  to  give  us  a  complete  and  syste- 
matic reftitation  of  all  these  systems,  but  contents  himself  with  character- 
izing them  by  a  few  strong  and  rapid  strokes.  His  argument  is  marked 
by  great  breadth  and  elevation  without  the  least  acrimony.  Severe  upon 
ideas,  he  is  kind  and  impartial  to  men.  To  awaken  our  courage  he  sets 
in  opposition  to  the  anti-rdi^ous  movement  that  distresses  so  many  of 
our  contemporaries,  the  Christian  revival  as  well  in  Catholicism  as  in 
Protestantism ;  he  shows  us  the  interest  in  questions  of  a  high  order, 
everywhere  awakening, — ^faith  being  asserted  amid  much  weakness  and 
obscurity,  and  the  worshippers  of  Christ  grasping  each  others'  hands 
across  the  barriers  by  whidi  they  are  separated.  All  that  is  said  in 
characterization  of  our  respective  churdies  is  of  the  greatest  interest,  and 
espedalhr  the  portraits  of  the  eminent  men  who  stand  at  their  head. 
Here  M.  Guizot  preeminently  excels,  he  paints  d  la  Vcmdyke,  His 
touches  have  great  breadth,  and  give  us  lifelike  firares.  We  regret 
that  he  has  felt  it  right  to  insist  upon  the  excellence  of  the  union  between 
church  and  state,  and  upon  tiie  merits  of  the  illicit  acts  by  which  Napo- 
leon I.  bound  religion  to  his  throne  I  How  was  it  that  the  noble  writer 
did  not  see  that  the  church  has  need  of  all  its  freedom  of  movement  if  it 
is  to  conquer  in  that  awful  conflict  of  minds  which  he  has  so  well 
described,  and  that  at  all  hazards  it  must  rid  itself  of  that  unbelief  which 
would  destroy  its  own  vitals  P  But  the  ecdeeiastical  crisLs  will  be  more 
powerM  than  the  most  honourable  regrets  for  the  pc»t,  and,  cost  what  it 
may,  the  fisttal  tie  will  be  broken.  However  this  be,  it  is  a  grand  si^ht 
to  see  a  man  like  M.  Guizot  consecrating  his  green  old  age  to  the  nobkst 
of  causes.  He  still  wields  the  cestus  as  in  the  best  days  of  his  literary 
career,  adding  only  increased  serenity  to  his  former  strength  of  thought 
and  vigour  of  expression. 

Lea  Psaimies,  traduite  de  PHSbreu,  cTapris  de  nouvellea  reoherchet 
9ur  le  texte  original.  Par  Ch.  Bruston.  Paris:  Ches 
Ch.  Meyrueis.     1865. 

A  very  decided  movement  has  been  made,  for  some  years  past,  in  those 
Protestant  countries  where  the  French  tongue  is  spoken,  towards  the 
revision  of  our  versions  of  tiie  Holy  Scripture.  These  versions  cannot  be 
traced  like  Luther's  or  like  the  English  translation,  to  the  creative 
period  of  the  Beformation,  and  they  must  be  allowed  to  be  both  insipid 
and  inaccurate.  There  exists,  conseauentiy,  a  wide-spread  desire  for  new 
versions,  and  attempts  have  already  been  made  in  this  direction  by  MM. 
Perret,  Gentil,  and  Amaud.  The  specimen  now  before  us  indicates  very 
extensive  philological  knowledge,  its  speciality  being  the  endeavour,  in 
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•eTeral  OMes,  to  make  some  oonection  in  tlie  Masoretie  system  of  pcnnia^ 
00  as  to  discoyer  a  reasonable  meaning  where  exegeeifl  lias  feuled  as  y«i 
to  do  so.  It  is  of  course  this  attempt  that  has  ^yen  rise  to  the  principal 
ebjeotion  brought  against  the  work,  which  is  distinguished,  aa  a  whole, 
\>j  scrupulous  exactness  and  a  feboitoua  adoption  of  such  arcbauams  an 
^nll  preserve  the  primitiYe  character  of  tiie  Hebrew  text 

Zeepremiires  tramformations  kistoriqueB  du  Chriatianisme.     Fnr 
M.  GoQUERELy  fils.    Paris :  Qermaiji  Bailliere.     1866. 

This  book,  written  in  an  easy  and  lively  style,  is  designed  to  mamtain 
tiie  £Eiyourite  thesia  of  the  party,  to  which  the  author  belongs — whi<^ 
eonsists  in  affirming  that  ihere  are  as  many  diflferent  kinds  of  Chnstiaiuty 
;  as  there  are  Christians,— that  there  is  no  fixed  element  in  religion,  aaam 
that  ey^ry  one  has  the  right  to  ebcit  from  the  Gospel  a  worah^  suited  te 
his  character  and  his  taste.  M.  Coquerel  endeayours  to  justify  thia 
epinion  Tthe  logical  issue  of  which  woula  be  scepticism)  by  retracing  wiiai 
he  calls  the  fir^  historical  transformations  of  Christianity.  He  does  not* 
wish  to  speak  only  of  the  eyolutions  a£  Christian  tibougM  after  the  fqK>s- 
tolic  age,  but  tra<^  his  transformations  eyen  up  to  the  aposties  mem- 
selyes.  Nor  does  he  find  merely  a  deyelopment  of  doctrine  going  on  in 
one  and  the  same  line  from  St.  James  to  St.  Paul,  and  from  St.  rani  to 
St.  John ;  but  he  regards  their  yiews  as  altogether  different  one  from 
another.  In  a  word,  we  haye  the  (M  theme  of  the  Tubingen  8oho<4 
brought  up  a^ain,  ingeniously  treated,  it  is  true,  but  without  the  learn- 
ing which  gamed  it  so  much  credit  in  G^ermany  some  twenty  years  agow 
To  render  tiiis  at  all  plausible,  the  entire  literature  of  the  Kew  Teeta-» 
■lent  must  be  totally  remodelled,  as  it  was  indeed  hj  Baur  and  hia 
disciples.  M.  Coqueral  not  haying  applied  himself  to  this  wod:,  has  latd 
BO  basis  I6r  his  system.  Nothing  could  be  poorer  than  the  summary 
which  he  giyes  us  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus  Christ,  in  which  he  has  for-^ 
gotten  only  one  thing,  but  that  is  its  principal  bearii^, — i.  «.  that  which 
ooncems  we  person  of  the  Diyine  Master  Himself.  He  has  ignored  His 
diyinity,  as  well  as  His  redeeming  work,  and  leayes  nothing  beyond 
some  ^neral  notions  such  as  those  of  repentance,  pardon,  and  spiritual 
worship,  which  would  haye  eyaporated  long  ago,  had  they  not  been  pie- 
•eryed  m  grand  supernatural  mcts.  Our  au&or  professes  to  admit  tho 
miraculous  element  in  the  Gbspel,  but  his  whole  work  tends  to  estabbsb 
its  inutility.  The  work  touches  on  many  important  questions,  but  does 
not  treat  one  of  them  seriously ;  it  yields,  therefore,  no  adyantage  eiilier 
1k>  theological  science  or  personal  piety,  taid  has  not  eamestnesa  enou^ 
to  proyoke  a  yigorous  controyersy. 

Uhit^  dfe  VEnseignment  Apo%tol%qae.    Vhx  P.  Bonifas. 

This  book  presents  a  striking  contrast  to  that  of  the  younger  VL  A. 
Goquerel.  It  is  designed,  ind^,  to  maintain  ihe  yery  opposite  thesis. 
The  anihor  endeayours  to  proye  that,  if  there  was  a  deyelopment  of 
Christian  doctrine  during  the  apostolic  age,  it  was  a  deyelopment  that 
followed  always  the  same  Une,  and  dedu^  the  yarious  different  types 
#f  doctrine  frt>m  one  diyine  unity.  M.  Bonifas  does  not  content  himself 
**  with  a  mere  assertion,  but  giyes  a  yery  detailed  analysLs  of  the  doctrine 
^  James,  and  that  of  Peter,  of  Paul,  and  of  John.  His  book,  written 
in  a  style  at  once  exact  and  forcible,  has  one  fault  only,  which  is,  that  he 
^eeks-^  make  the  theology  of  the  apostles  conformable  to  a  giyen  type  of 
gacthodpxy*.   'WhsreML^U  qui:  fermnW  giT«»  WAy  whan  w^  ivQuld  oudui 
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tilieiii  include  tiie  S^ahiMB  of  apoetolio  te»dimg.  The  book  is,  how^mii^ 
^vrorthy  of  all  eeteem,  and  doee  iionoiir  to  our  young  evangelical  Frenok 
tli^eology. 

JSesai  9u)t  k  Oaractire  de  Jims  Christ.    Par  Roobr  Hoixarix 

At  the  Tery  moment  of  the  appearance  of  the  great  work  of  M.  E.  de 
X^reseens^,  on  the  life  of  Jesua  (tne  first  edition  of  which,  thou&^h  very 
considerable,  wa0  exhausted  within  a  month),  M.  Boger  HoUard  issued 
liis  little  volume  treating  of  the  same  subject.  He  had  already  appeared 
"before  the  public,  in  articles  inserted  in  Zia  Bevtte  ChtHienne^  and  we  may 
say  tiiat  he  has  made  a  very  happy  and  prpmiaing  d4bvi^  In  the  book  now 
l>efore  us^  while  fdUy  accepting  the  humanity  or  Christ,  the  author  placet 
liiniself  in  the  position  of  a  contemporary  of  the  Divine  Master,  wh0| 
-without  any  preconceived  ideas,  would  have  followed  Him  in  the  days  ci 
His  flesh.  It  is  thus,  by  this  course  of  reverential  observation,  thai  h^ 
rises  from  the  human  to  the  Divine,  and  his  conclusion  is  that  of 
Thomas,  *  My  Lord  and  my  Qod  V  The  book  evinces  a  conformity  witii 
the  views  of  Qeaa  and  Beyschlag,  but  bears  also  a  strong  impress  of  the 
author's  individuality*  A  spirit  of  piety  breathes  througn  its  pages.  It 
lias  excited  much  attention  and  well  merits  translation. 

Valeur  religieuse  du  SumatureL    Par  C.  Bois* 

Ducours  d'tmtallation.    Par  M.  Jbak  MonoDi  k  la  ob&ire  d0 

dogmatique  h  la  faculty  de  Montauban. 
AJirmaiion  tt  indipendance.     Discours   d'ouyerture  da  court 

de   dogmatique  a  la  faculty  de  Gtendve.     Par  AtJOUSTit 

BotrviEE. 

These  three  discourses  supply  a  new  proof  of  the  progress  made  in 
Prance  by  the  evangelical  liberal  school.  All  the  three  are  penetrated 
by  a  living  Mth  in  the  great  Christian  doctrines,  while  at  the  same  time 
they  leave  an  opening  for  the  free  researches  of  science.  The  first  is  9k 
remarkable  specimen  of  apologetic  ieasoni|ig.  It  traces  French  ration-^ 
alism  through  all  its  present  manifsstations,  and,  abandoning  the  apeoU'* 
lative  treatment  <^  the  question  of  the  supernatural,  shows  by  the 
closest  reasoning,  that  it  is  not  true  that  it  matters  little,  with  respect  to 
piety,  whether  we  admit  or  reject  the  supernatural ;  that  in  reality  this 
question  which  some  writers  seek  to  banish  into  the  domain  of  meta-* 
phvsics  is  one  that  concerns  Christian  practice.  For  it  is  not  a  matter  of 
indifferenoe  to  the  pious  man,  to  know  whether  he  is  in  the  presence  of 
an  inert  Gk)d  who  leaves  the  machinery  of  the  universe  to  follow  its 
mechanical  laws,  without  oonceming  Himself  at  all  about  it,  or  of  a  Ood 
who  is  free,  and  who  hears  and  answers  his  prayers ;  nor  is  it  a  matter 
of  no  moment  whether  his  own  freedom  is  real  or  only  apparent.  The 
discourse  of  M«  Bois  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  publicationB  that 
have  issued  from  the  Frendi  theological  movement.  We  ma^  say  the 
same  of  the  installation  discourse  of  M.  Jean  Monod,  which  might  nav6 
had  for  its  motto  a  well-known  saying  of  Neander's,  ^Pectus  ett  mwd 
fecit  iheologum.*  The  author  does  not  admit  that  theology,  which  ii 
the  science  of  Gkxi,  is  simply  a  lucubration  of  the  mind,  but  asserts  that 
it  must  have  a  living  piety  as  its  first  inspiration.  This,  however,  doee 
not  prevent  it  from  having  a  truly  scientific  character,  and  seeking 
with  holy  boldness  under  the  control  of  Scripture  to  assimilate  more  and 
more  ocmi|detely  for  the  ooltuM  of  mind  and  neart,  the  elements  supplied 
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by  refvelation.  The  diBootme  of  M.  BouTier  belongs  to  the  same  school, 
and  bears  the  marks  of  a  powerftil  intelligenoe  and  profound  piety. 
We  rejoice  to  find  that  men  of  this  spirit  are  presiding  OTer  the  doctrinal 
teaching  at  C^eya  and  Montauban,  for  theological  narrowness  would 
be  a  worse  evil  in  the  present  day  than  it  eyer  was  before ;  leading 
to  the  miserable  reactions  of  infidelity  and  adding  force  to  a  current 
that  is  already  ikr  too  strong. 

La  Rivolution.    Par  Euqak  Quinbt.    Paris:   Libraire  Inter- 
nationale.    1865. 

No  book  has,  for  many  years,  produced  a  more  profound  sensation  in 
the  political  world  in  France,  than  that  now  before  us.  It  has  not  only 
excised  the  most  legitimate  admiration,  but  has  also  given  rise  to  vehement 
discussions.  The  author  is  one  of  the  most  fEunous  writers  of  the  day ; 
he  has  published  works  on  philosc^hy,  history,  and  politics.  In  religion, 
he  first  held,  vaguely,  the  views  of  humanitariuiism  combined  with 
pantheism;  but  He  appears  to  have  almost  abandoned  these,  and  is 
tending  now  to  a  theism  more  and  more  respectful  to  Christianity,  but 
implacable  towards  Catholicism.  In  politics,  M.  Edgar  Quinet  belongs 
to  the  advanced  liberal  partr^,  but  he  has  no  tinge  of  socialism.  He  is,  at 
present,  a  voluntary  exile,  for  although  the  laws  of  proscription,  under 
which  he  sufiEered  after  the  events  of  December,  have  been  revoked,  he 
js  not  willing  to  return  to  his  country  until  true  liberty  be  restored 
there.  M.  Quinet  is  gifted  with  a  most  superb  imagination,  which 
often  envelope^  his  thoughts  as  with  a  brilliant  cloud.  In  his  new  book 
this  cloud  is  dispersed,  and  it  is  with  complete  clearness  and  with  mas- 
culine energy  of  sWle  that  be  has  pven  us  a  general  estimate  of  our 
n?eat  Bevolution.  It  is  easy  to  perceive  that  he  writes  under  the  sinister 
ught  of  the  events  of  December,  1851,  which  he  has  never  forgotten.  It 
is  not  merely  that  he  does  not  take  the  part  of  this  dSnouement  of  the  revolu- 
tionary drama,  he  also  seeks  for  its  cause  in  the  history  of  the  Bevolution 
itself,  and  finds  it  in  the  fcital  theory  of  public  »a/ety,  which  played  so 
important  a  part  in  that  great  hurricane.  The  convention  wished  to  lay 
an  arbitrary  foundation  for  liberty,  and  the  issue  of  its  attempts  was 
the  *  Terror.'  It  proceeded  by  coups  cPitaif  and  the  natural  consequence 
of  this  policy  was  the  coup$  (TStat  of  the  18th  brumairey  by  which  G^eral 
Buonaparte  followed  his  own  method  of  ending  the  Bevolution  by  con- 
fining the  overflowing  torrent  within  narrow  banks  which  might  moderate 
and  limit  its  course.  M.  Quinet  has  shown  himself  justly  severe  to  all 
the  heroes  of  the  days  of  terror ;  he  has  administered  well-merited  casti- 

fation  to  Bobespierre,  St.  Just,  and  all  the  proconsuls  who  shed  human 
lood  under  the  direction  ,of  the  committee  of  public  safety.  He  denies 
that  crime  saved  France,  and  affirms  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  mined 
for  a  long  time  the  cause  of  the  Bevolution.  These  opinions  being  new, 
on  the  part  of  a  leader  of  the  democratic  party,  are,  as  it  were,  written 
with  a  pen  of  iron,  and  all  the  defenders  of  la  Montagne  have,  accordingly, 
xsrimsoned  with  rage.  A  very  sharp  controversy- has  becoi  carried  on 
throujg;h  the  press,  and  all  the  Mends  of  the  good  Bobespierre  have 
exclaimed  in  chorus  against  this  severe  judge  of  the  Bevolution.  We 
oan  thus  see  how  the  passions  that  belong  to  me  old  republicanism  have 
been  feimenting  in  the  hearts  of  men,  and  how  little  aoapted  is  a  rSgime 
of  public  safety  like  that  by  which  France  is  ruled,  to  turn  the  mind 
from  these  miserable  theories.  M.  Quinet,  unfortunately,  leads  us  to 
suppose  that  there  is,  at  least,  one  tyrannical  measure  of  which  he  would 
approve  —  that  which  should  condemn  and  banish  OathoHGiBm — the 
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main  obstacle  to  the  foundation  of  liberty.  He  deprecates  snch  an 
inference,  and  an  explanation  of  his  views  is  to  appear  in  the  next  edition, 
which  will  remoye  all  misunderstandings.  We  await  this  explanation 
"with  impatience,  for  if  this  stigma  be  removed  from  the  book,  we  shall 
characterise  it  as  one  of  the  most  eloquent  works  ever  inspired  by  the 
love  of  liberty. 

Juki  Cisar,     Cours  professi  h  la  Sorbonne.    En  1844  et  1863. 
Par  E.  Rousseau  St.  Hilaire, 

We  all  remember  the  sensation  caused  last  year  by  the  publication  of  a 
Life  of  OsBsar  by  an  imperial  author,  which  contained  an  unqualified 
defence  of  the  character  and  acts  of  the  illustrious  usurper  who,  i^unding 
his  poww  on  the  violation  of  the  laws  of  his  country,  inaugurated  the 
Boman  empire,  l^e  moral  view  of  the  subject  was  natursuly  entirely 
absent  from  this  book,  which  only  justified  the  coups  d^Hat  of  the  past  for 
the  advantage  of  the  coups  WHat  of  the  present,  both  the  one  and  the 
other  being  brought  forward  under  the  nattering  name  of  providential 
evOTits.  The  JuUs  CSsar  of  M.  Bousseau  St.  Hilaire  is  an  elo(][uent  vindi- 
cation of  eternal  morality,  without  anjr  invectives,  any  allusions  to  con- 
temporary events,  or  one  single  refritation  of  the  imperial  work.  It  is  a 
wonderfrilly  lucid  narrative  of  the  life  of  the  usurper,  as  far  removed  from. 
abuse  as  from  studied  and  systematic  defence.  The  actors  in  llie  drama 
of  the  fall  of  the  Boman  republic  live  again  before  us  with  all  their 
distinctive  features.  The  style  is  very  beautiful*;  in  fact  the  work  is  a 
real  chef-d^ceuvre  of  historical  composition.  Having  been  written  origi- 
nally for  La  JRevue  ChrSHenney  it  has  just  appeared  as  a  separate  volume, 
and  an  English  translation  is  announced. 

Nouvelle     Correspondance     enUirement     inidite      d*  Alexis     de 
TocqueviUe.    Paris :  Michel  L^vy.     1866. 

To  praise  M.  de  TocqueviUe  would  be  a  very  useless  task,  since  no 
writer  of  the  present  day  has  won  greater  esteem  and  admiration.  He 
may  be  called  the  Montesquieu  of  we  nineteenth  century,  only,  he  is  a 
Montesquieu  imbued  with  Christian  thought.  In  the  same  way  as  the 
author  of  V  Esprit  des  Uns  in  the  last  century  discovered  England  ig) 
France,  or  at  any  rate  revealed  the  working  of  the  great  machine  of 
government  in  England,  so  has  M.  de  TocqueviUe  discovered  America, 
and  brought  into  fall  view  that  constitution  so  mysterious  to  a  French- 
man, in  which  democracy  does  not  leave  to  the  state  the  initiating  and 
effecimg  of  everything  that  is  done,  but  carefaUy  guards  the  sa^ty  of 
individual  rights.  M7  de  TocqueviUe  is  the  most  celebrated  represen- 
tative of  what  may  be  individualistic  liberalism.  The  last  volume  of  his 
oorre«pondence  shows  him  to  us  in  his  private  Ufe,  ever  faithful  to  his 
oonvictions,  Hvinff  for  his  views,  and  Qiudly  dying  for  them  also,  for  we 
plainly  see  how  &e  inauguration  of  the  r^^me  of  December  2nd,  1851, 
affected  his  already  delicate  health.  His  letters  reveal  to  us  his  projects 
of  labour,  his  domestic  affections,  his  friendships,  his  discouragements, 
his  hopes,  and  as  they  possess  great  beauty  of  style,  their  literary  charm 
is  equal  to  their  moral  value.  To  read  them  is  like  entering  tiie  studio 
of  a  great  artist  where,  surrounded  by  his  sketches  and  designs,  we  are 
able  to  grasp  his  thought  in  its  first  spontaneous  appearance.  We  rise 
fh)m  the  perusal  of  the  book  fiUed  with  a  respectful  sympathy  for  the 
man  as  well  as  for  the  author,  and  with  bitter  regrets  that  deaui  should 
thus  early  have  interrujgted  so  beautiftil  a  career. 
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CamiUe.    Par  rauteor  des  Horusons  prochains. 

For  the  first  time  Mme.  de  Gtisparin  now  publishee  a  real  noTeL 
CamiUe  is  a  religious  novel  in  the  fml  sense  of  the  term,  for  tlie  plot  of 
^e  drama  is  laid  entirely  in  the  soul  of  a  young  Christian  girl  mvided 
between  her  fidth  and  her  love  for  an  unlleliever.  The  author  does  not 
admit  that  in  such  a  situation  there  can  be  any  question  as  to  duty, 
and  yet  she  is  ^nerous  to  her  deist,  giving  him  the  charm  of  an  eameat 
and  elevated  mind,  and  even  of  great  self-devotion  and  charity.  But  be 
does  not  prav,  he  does  not  believe  in  a  God  who  hears  and  answers  prayer, 
he  does  not  beHeve  in  the  God  of  Jesus  Christ.  CamiUe,  therefore,  cannot 
give  herself  to  him.  Mme.  de  Ghifiparin  supports  her  views  with  all  tha 
ardour  of  conviction  which  characterizes  her.  The  little  book  is  ftdl  of 
life  and  imagination.  Nature  is  not  made  merely  the  frame  of  Hhe  picture, 
but  is  herse^  painted  so  lovingly,  so  intelligently,  in  a  style  so  lively  and 
BO  detailed,  that  she  seems  to  nave  a  share  in  me  acting.  There  is  real 
power  in  the  descriptions  of  the  fields  and  their  thousand  different  aspects ; 
nor  lees  in  the  account  of  the  struggles  of  a  young  girl's  soul,  thrown 
by  a  passion  that  has  found  her  in  her  peaceM  nome,  out  of  her  ordinary 
serene  life  and  her  calm  communion  with  her  Gk)d.  But  the  rock  (m 
which  Mme.  de  Gbspcirin  always  splits  is  all  the  more  obvious  here, 
because  her  subject  required  a  very  ^ntle  and  delicate  hand.  The 
violent,  dashing,  extravagant  manner  m  which  she  unveils  this  virgin 
soul,  bas  something  in  it  that  offends — ^no  shading,  no  half-tints,  nothing 
restful  or  refreshing.  'The  very  brilliancy  of  the  style  tends  to  cause 
weariness,  and  we  mncy,  as  we  close  the  book,  that  we  have  suffered  from 
an  attack  of  fever,  llie  £uth  of  the  heroine,  of  course,  triumphs ;  but 
the  author  was  not  contented  that  her  only  recompense  should  consist  in 
the  closer  union  with  God  obtained  at  the  price  of  her  sacrifice,  and  the 
deep  joy  of  learning  through  an  unfiniflhea  letter,  written  by  the  fiuling 
hand  of  him  whom  eiie  loved,  that  before  his  death  he  had  found  his  God 
and  Saviour.  She  must  also  have  an  earthly  satisfaction,  and  accordingly 
the  converted  deist  suddenly  reappears,  after  having  left  sorrow-time  to 
do  its  work  in  the  broken  heart  of  Camille.  Mme.  de  Gbsparin  has  mudk 
fedth,  and  much  talent,  but  we  could  wish  that  she  had  a  little  more 
respect  ioi  her  readers. 

GEBMAN  LTEEEATUItE. 

Die  Wunderthaten  des  Herm  in  Bezug  auf  die  nefteste  Krxtik 
betrachtet  Von  Prof.  Dr.  Steinmeybr.  (The  Miraclee  of 
our  Lord  considered  in  relation  to  the  most  recent  Criti- 
cism.) Berlin:  Wiegandt  and  Grieben.  London:  Asher 
and  Co.,  1866. 

Prof.  Steinmeyer,  the  able  and  acute  professor  of  practical  tiieology 
at  the  University  of  Berlin,  discusses  the  subject  of  his  work  in  the  fol- 
lowing sections: — 1.  The  problem  to  be  solved;  2.  Th»  method  of 
solution ;  3.  The  worth  of  the  solution ;  4.  Jesus  as  a  worker  of  mirades; 
6.  The  miracles  of  Jesus.  He  divides  the  miracles  into  {bur  groups, 
embracing  in  the  Jvr$t  group,  headed  *'  Miracles  as  marks  of  the  appro^ih 
of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  such  miracles  as  the  healing  of  the  man  with 
the  withered  hand:  in  the  $econd  group,  headed  '*  Miradee  as  S3rmbolB  of 
the  blessings  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  now  offered  to  men,"  such  as  tlw 
healing  of  the  leper;  in  the  third  group,  headed  '*  Miracles  as  witaeflsei 
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that  the  power  of  the  km^fdom  of  heaven  is  alreadj  i&  (meration/'  sodi 
as  the  casting  out  of  devils;  in  the  fowih  group,  headed  '*  Miracles  as 
prophecies  of  the  future  prevalence  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  on  earth," 
Bucn  as  the  stilling  of  tiiie  tempest  The  auwor  examines  in  detail  the 
accounts  of  twenty^five  miracles,  and  tries  to  show  the  probability  of 
their  having  been  performed  frcnn  the  circumstances  by  wnich  they  are 
surrounded,  and  from  the  design  they  were  demonstrably  meant  to  servei 
With  two  points  in  the  introductory  chapters  we  specially  agree — ^the 
r^udiation  of  all  attem{)ts  to  explain  miracles ;  and  the  protest  against 
tl^  unhealthy,  spiritualistic  depreciation  of  the  worth  of  miracles,  which 
has  latterly  bBcome  too  common*  In  some  instances  we  think  Professor 
Steinmeyer  overdoes  his  task;  but  hia  book  aa  a  whole  ia  sound  and 


IHt  Cbmtoloffie  dee  Neuen  Teetaimewte^  (The  Cbristology  of  the 
New  Testament.)  Von  Prof.  Dr.  Betschlao.  Hall^ 
Berlin :  L.  Raub.    London :  Asher  and  Co.,  1866. 

After  a  lengthened  prefsioe,  in  which  the  author  defSsuds  himself  against 
ffondry  attacks  made  on  him,  he  treats  his  subject  in  the  following 
flections: — ^Introduction;  the  idea  of  the  Son  of  Man;  the  testimony 
of  Jesus  regarding  Himself  according  to  the  Synoptics  and  John;  the 
Christology  of  Peter;  of  the  Apocalypse ;  of  John;  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews;  of  Paul. 

Professor  Bevschlag's  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  person  of  Christ  is 
substantially  w  following.  The  traditional  formula,  *  two  natures  in 
one  Person,'  which  was  acbpted  at  a  time  when  deity  and  humanity  were 
deemed  dLEq[>arate,  as  it  were,  incommensurable  quantities,  is  no  longeY 
satiafectory,  now  that  we  Inve  learned  that  the  Scriptures  teadL  the 
essential  amnity  of  Gk>d  and  man.  If  mau  as  such,  is  created  in  the  image 
of  GK)d,  if  he  is  destined  to  a  fellowship  of  nature  with  Gk)d,  we  only  need 
to  conceive  of  the  divine  idea  of  man  as  fuUy  realized,  and  we  have  the 
perfect  union  of  Ood  and  man,  we  have  the  (>od-man,  who  can  say,  *  He 
that  seeth  me  seeth  the  Father.'  Christ  is  thus  divine,  because  he  is  the 
oonsdous  and  perfect  realization  of  the  divine  idea  of  man ;  His  pre- 
existence  ia  that  of  a  principle  rather  than  of  a  person.  This  view 
the  author  seeks  to  estaolish  exegetically.  We,  for  our  part,  think  it 
utterly  inadequate  to  the  teex^hing  of  ^e  New  Testament;  but  as  the 
author  believes  notwithstanding  in  Christ  as  *  the  living  pereonal  bond 
between  Gbd  and  man ;  the  perfect  unity  of  deity  and  humanity,*  we 
eommend  his  reasonings  and  expoartions.  to  the  thoughtfol.  attention. of 
our  theological  readers.. 

IHe  Wieeenechaft  der  Religion.  (The  Scienoe  <^  Eeliffion.)  Yon 
W.  ToLLB.  Y6L.  I.  Gottingen :  Yandenhoe^  and  Bo* 
preeht.    London :  Asher  &  Co.,  1866. 

Herr  Tdlle*s  aim  is  to  win  back  for  religion  and  the  Choroh,  so  fer,  ef 
Qourse,  as  Hes  within  tiie  power  of  scienoe,  the  poets  which  iheix  opponents 
afiBzm  them  to  have  lost;  to  show  that  the  regeneration  of  the  peonies  ia 
possible  alone  on  the  basis  of  feith — that  religion  is  tiie  source  of  ail  true 
science,  art  and  moralitv — ^that  apostasy  from  rdigion  is  tiie  destruction 
«f  all  the  ideal  forces  of  human  life  and  history.  Bv  religion  and  feith  he 
means,  be  it  observed^  the  Christian  religion  and  feitih,  aa  viewed  by  aa 
eameat  and  sinoere  member  of  the;  linthesan  fi^<^'»'«K-    Thi&fiait.vioih]mi 
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Ib  diyided  into  two  books : — ^L  The  ftindamental  forms  of  the  religiomt 
relation.  IE.  The  History  of  Beli^on.  In  the  second  book  he  is  greatly 
indebted  to  Schelling's  later  writings.  Whilst  we  sympathise  heartily 
with  the  author's  design,  spirit,  tendency,  and  allow  that  he  adyanoes 
much  that  is  striking  and  suggestive,  we  think  he  lacks  some  of  the 
firmness  and  logical  precision  requisite  to  the  success  of  such  an  under- 
taking. 

Selbstzeugnisse  Jeeu  in  fuf\f2ehn  Betrachtungen  fiir  die  SuehendeH 
unserer  Zeit  (The  Testimony  of  Jesus  to  Himself,  in 
fifteen  Meditations  addressed  to  the  Seekers  of  our  Age.) 
Von  Prof.  Dr.  Hbld.  Ziirich :  C.  Meyer.  London :  A&er 
and  Co.  1865. 

Fifteen  meditations  on  passages  from  the  Gk>spel  of  Matthew,  with  an 
appendix  of  nine  sermons,  by  the  author  of  *  Jesus  the  Christ,'  noticed 
in  a  previous  number.  In  opposition  to  the  poidtion  that  tiie  actual 
Jesus  of  history  was  first  raised  to  be  the  Christ  of  the  New  Testament 
and  the  Church,  by  the  fiedth  or  imagination  of  the  Apostles  and  first 
Christians — a  position  to  which,  we  regret  to  say,  many  amongst  us  are 
turning — Professor  Held  says,  *  We  are  not  only  able  to  say  what  has  been 
'  thought  and  believed  and  miagined  concerning  Jesus ;  but  we  can  draw 
'  nigh  to  Himself,  we  can  receive  the  impressions  which  He  made  on  the 
*  first  disciples :  for  we  possess  the  very  words  which  He  spake— words 
'  whose  genuineness  cannot  be  questioned.  These  words  compel  the  aoknow- 
'  lodgment  that  He  himself  actually  and  verily  claimed  to  be  •  no  other, 
'  no  less,  than  the  Christ  of  whom  the  Apostles  testify.*  The  trutii  of 
this  is  established  in  connection  with  passages  such  as  Matthew  v.  1 — 12 ; 
X.  24 — 40 ;  xvi.  13 — 19,  and  others.  Those  who  like  earnest  thoughts, 
warmly  and  forcibly  expressed,  we  commend  to  Professor  Held,  who  has 
again  given  us  a  book  fitted  to  do  excellent  service  in  the  cause  iji 
Christ 

Allgemeines  fiber  die  hebraische  Dichtung  und  iiber  das  Psaimen^ 
buck.  (General  Observations  on  Hebrew  Poetry  and  on  the 
Book  of  Psalms.)  Von  Hetnrich  Ewald.  Ed.  2.  Gottingen : 
Yandenhoeck  and  Ruprecfat.  London:  Asher  and  Co. 
1866. 

This  is  a  revised  edition  of  the  first  volume  of  this  very  eminent  author's 
^reat  work  on  the  *  Poets  of  the  Old  Testament.'  It  discusses  the  follow- 
mgmatters : — Origin  of  poetry  in  general  and  the  peculiar  characteristios 
of  Hebrew  poetry ;  History  and  species  of  Hebrew  poetry ;  Bhythm  and 
so  forUi  of  Hebrew  poems ;  Song  and  music  of  the  Hebrews ;  the  Contents 
and  design,  the  rise,  the  inscriptions,  and  the  historical  explanation  of 
the  Book  of  Psalms.  Professor  Ewald  considers  that  we  have  four 
species  of  poems  in  the  Old  Testament — Lyric,  Didactic,  Dramatic,  and 
Epic  poems :  the  Psalms,  Proverbs,  Song  of  Solomon,  and  Job.  The 
Son^  of  Solomon  he  represents  as  a  poem  written  expressly  for  the  stafio, 
consisting  of  five  acts,  illustrative  of  faithfulness  in  love,  and  probably 
played  at  a  country  festival,  by  three  actors  personating  Solomon,  the 
Bummite  and  the  Chorus  of  Hebrew  women. 

We  differ  in  most  matters  toto  coelo  from  Professor  Ewald ;  but  no  one 
pretending  to  Hebrew  scholarship,  can  afford  to  overlook  his  views 
even  when  they  are  palpably  erroneous. 
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VifuUeim  LuoatuB  uu  A  itimrarU  in  lilro  Actorum  Msermti 
ttuctore.  Smpeit  A.  Kuobtkbmasx.  Qottingte :  Yanden* 
hoeck  and  Euprecht.    1866. 

▲  Murafol  discoflBion  Hi  itb  TBriouB  histoncal  and  critieal  auertioaa 
wMdL  ariae  out  of  tike  last  two  <^pters  of  tlie  Acts  of  the  Apoetlee,  wiUi 
reference  to  tbe  Dpmiona  of  anch  xxten  aa  SohneckeQburgeT,  Baur,  Zellear» 
ajKl  otliem.  Tlie  reanlt  arrived  at  ia  *Nosi  oonditom  eeae  itiaeranum 
'noetmm  mm  a  tothia  libri  aactore;  et  himc  f^^uidem  neaniaem  faisse 
*  md  flochzm  fllum  Paiili^quide  ae  i|fio  interdum  jb  itinsmiio  loeutna  eat, 
'  id  eat  Looasu* 

Vorleeungen  uber  die  Christliche  Dogtnengeschichte.  (LectnreB  cm 
the  History  of  Chriatian  Doctrine.)  Von  Dr.  F.  C.  Baur. 
Vol.  I.  Abth.  I.  Daa  Dogma  der  Alten  Kirehe.  1.  Ab- 
echnitt.  Von  der  Apostolischen  Zeit  bis  znr  Synode  in 
Kicsea.  (From  the  Apostolic  A^  to  the  Council  of  Nice.) 
Leipzig :  Fnea.    London :  Asher  and  Oo.^  1865. 

Making  allowance  for  Ms  unchristian  philosophy,  and  his  strong 
bias,  as  well  aa  for  hia  Hegelian  tendency  to  construct  histoiy,  and  write 
it  on  d  priori  principles,  few  men  were  more  competent  to  delineate 
the  course  pursued  oy  Christian  doctrine  than  the  late  Br.  Baur  of 
^Tiibingen.  In  many  important  respects  he  was  verily  a  giant.  He  com- 
bined immense  learning,  vigour  of  grasp,  and  an  eye  for  what  waa 
characteristic,  with  a  style  of  great  deamess  and  force.  The  method 
pursued  in  this  work  is  essentially  that  adopted  by  such  men  as  Gieseler 
and  Hagenbach.  It  bids  fair  to  be  verjr  extensive,  for  the  first  volume 
comprises  738  pages ;  but  this  is  one  of  its  recommendations,  for  we  have 
outlines  enough  already.  If  the  quotations  had  borne  any  proportion  to 
the  text,  the  work  would  have  been  of  double  value  to  us.  The  lectures, 
though  not  prepared  for  the  press  b^  the  author  himseli^  are  unusually 
free  from  the  imperfectiona  charactenatic  of  such  publicationa. 

Die  Philosopkisch'Kritiscken  Orundmtze  dee  Selbsttoranssetzung 
Oder  die  Religiome^FkiloBophie.  {The  JPhiloeophico- Critical 
jninciples  of  the  preeuppoeition  of  the  self,  or  the  Philosophy 
(^Religion,)  Von  G.  Mehbikg.  Stuttgart :  Belser.  London : 
Aaher  &  Oo.    1864. 

Obscure  as  is  the  title  of  this  book,  its  main  substance  ia  dear,  sug^ 
geative,  and  sound.  Instead  of  attempting  to  compress  a  vame  sketdi 
of  the  system  expounded  in  Prelate  Mehring's  book,  into  the  brief  space 
at  our  disposal,  we  will  describe  the  point  of  view — ^thus  explaining  the 
title — ana  &:ive  a  brief  reswnS  of  the  onapter  on  miradea. 

The  point  of  view  is  the  following.  Taking  as  his  point  of  departure, 
first  of  all,  our  three  spiritual  activities,  knowledge,  feeling,  and  volition ; 
And  then,  the  self  or  personality  in  which  they  centre,  the  author  seeks 
to  show  that,  both  negativdy  and  positively,  mey  *  preeappose,'  or  point 
back  to  a  personal  GK>i.  Hence  the  expression, '  the  preauppoeition  o£  the 
self.'  Each  of  these  activities  directs  beyond  itself^  but,  by  itself,  gives 
little  due  to  the  nature  of  the  something  on  which  it  depends ;  but  the 
>self,  the  personality,  unmistakeably  necessitates  the  assumption  of  a 
personal  God.    Many  interesting  and  subtle  thoughts  are  advanced  in 
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establishing  liie  last  point.  But  we  must  now  Hurry  on  to  the  chapto 
on  miracles.  We  select  this  chapter  solely  because  the  questicm  of 
mirades  is  a  cardinal  one,  and  a  test  by  which  to  try  the  Ghristian 
character  of  philosophical  speculations. 

The  uniyersal  prevalence  of  the  idea  of  miracles,  renders  the  qneetxon, 
on  the  one  hand,  more  difficult,  but,  on  the  other,  gives  an  important 
hint  towards  accounting  for  the  phenomenon.  It  shows,  firstly y  that  our 
mind  is  unable  to  rest  content  with  the  ordinary  course  of  human  life, 
and  its  relation  to  surrounding  nature ;  secondly y  that  it  has  the  inkling 
of  a  freer  relation  to  nature ;  thirdly^  that  it  assumes  the  possibility  of  a 
direct  personal  intercourse  between  Deit^  and  man,  through  the  medium 
of  a  peculiar  superhuman  use  of  natural  objects.  Miracles  may,  accord- 
ingly, be  said  to  be  required  by,  instead  of  contradicting,  the  human 
mmd. 

The  term  miracle  describes  the  relation  of  a  particular  (presumed) 
fact,  to  a  previously  settled  system  of  knowledge.  If  the  £eu)t  narmonize 
with  the  system,  it  is  termed  natural ;  if  a  place  cannot  be  found  for  it 
in  the  system,  it  is  termed  a  miracle,  or,  at  all  events,  a  marveL  Many 
philosophers  maintain  that  all  so-called  miracles  will,  eventually,  prove 
to  be  mere  marvels ;  that  is,  be  brought  into  a  higher  systeni.  Prelate 
Mehring,  at  this  point,  very  properly  falls  back  on  the  question : — Can 
there  be  an  event  which,  being  absolutely  new  in  itself,  is  and  always 
must  remain  a  miracle  P  This  possibility  is  involved  in  the  nature  of 
Gtxl,  as  the  primal  absolute  personality ;  for  it  is  one  of  the  essential 
characteristics  of  personality,  to  be  able  to  make  a  real  beginning,  to  be 
a  veritable  cause.  In  other  words,  the  question  of  miracles  depends  on 
the  prior  question  of  a  living  and  personal,  as  opposed  to  both  a  deistic 
and  a  pantheistic  God. 

We  commend  Prelate  Mehring's  work  to  the  carefdl  study  of  those 
who  are  acquainted  with  Q^rman. 

Die  Schdpfunga  geachichte  nach  Natur  wis^emchaft  und  Bibel 
(Greation  according  to  Natural  Science  and  the  Bible.)  Von 
Prof.  Dr.  F.  W.  Schultz,  Breslau.  Gotha :  F.  A. 
Perthes.    London :  Asher  &  Co.     1865. 

A  new  attempt  to  reconcile  Q^nesis  and  natural  science.  Professor 
Schultz  allows  that  in  the  two  very  important  points,  the  duroHon  of  the 
work  of  creation,  and  the  relation  between  its  successive  stages,  the 
Bible  does  not  harmonize  with  natural  science.  His  enquiry  then  ia^ 
how  are  we  to  treat  these  undeniable  differences  P  We  may  not  arbit- 
rarily reject  or  restrict  the  results  of  natural  science ;  we  may  not  get 
over  them  by  modes  of  explaining  the  narrative ;  but  we  must  aim  at 
gaining  a  better  insight  into  the  entire  manner  and  nature  of  the 
revelation. 

Many  have  supposed  that  to  deny  the  harmony  between  GFenesis  and 
the  actual  process  of  creation,  would  force  us  to  treat  the  account  in  the 
former  as  a  myth.  But  there  is  a  prior  question,  namely,  whether  a 
revealed  representation  of  events  must,  necessarily,  harmonize  with  the 
actuality,  m  regard  to  time  and  other  like  outward  circumstances  P 
Such  a  representation,  we  must  remember,  is  not  an  historical  account 
based  on  tradition  or  observation,  which  as  such  would  be  conditioned 
by  the  fSeicts  themselves  and  their  relations  to  each  other ;  but  a  picture 
of  something  which  is  not  seen  by  the  natural  eye,  and  as  it  is  in  itself; 
but  by  the  spiritual  eye,  and  as  it  is  in  the  mind  of  God.    Now  that 
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wlddi,  in  the  mind  of  God,  forms  an  unit^,  and  when  revealed  naturally^ 
presents  itself  in  this  its  unity  to  the  iniroired  mind,  will  be  split  up  into 
many  parts,  divided  by  long  mtervals  of  time  and  space,  when  it  enters 
on  actual  outward  existence.  The  man  of  science  describes  the  outward 
creation,  tiie  actual  history  of  the  recUiscUum  of  the  divine  ideas ;  the 
writers  of  the  Bible  describe  what  presented  itself  to  their  inspired 
intuition,  in  the  mind  of  God.  In  support  of  this  hypothesis,  Schultz 
appeals  to  the  analoffjr  of  prophecy,  whose  manner  it  was,  he  maintains, 
to  set  forth  events  wmoh  actually  required  decennia  or  centuries  to  their 
fulfilment,  as  happening  either  simultaneously  or  in  a  very  short  space 
of  time.    This  is  m  brief  the  solution  offered  by  Professor  Schultz. 

His  book  reviews  the  entire  field,  in  an  able  and  dear  manner,  and 
deserves  thoughtful  attention. 

Oott  und  der  Mensch.  (God  and  Man.)  Von  Dr.  H.  TTlrici. 
I.  Lieb  und  Seek;  Grundsrige  einer  Peychologie  des  Menschen. 
{Body  and  Soul;  Outlines  ^  a  Psychology  of  Man.)  Leipzig : 
O.  Weigel.    London :  Asher  &  Co.     1866. 

The  above  treatise  is  a  sequel  to  the  same  author's  excellent  work  on 

*  God  and  Nature,*  published  in  1862.  Ck)nceming  the  design  of  the  two 
works,  Dr.  XJlrici  expresses  himself  to  the  following  effect : — *  My  aim  is 

*  to  biiild  up  an  tdealietic  view  of  life  and  the  world,  on  the  fotmdation 
•*  supplied  by  the  results  of  the  natural  scietices,  that  is,  on  the  foundation 

*  of  established  facts;  or,  in  other  words,  to  show  that  the  soul  relatively 

*  to  the  body,  the  spirit  relatively  to  nature,  may  not  merely  claim,  but 

*  actually  possesses  independent  existence  and  rule.*  It  would  take  a 
Tery  long  review  to  do  an3rthing  like  justice  to  the  immense  learning, 
the  clearness  of  thought,  and  the  sobriety  of  judgment,  characteristic  of 
this  work.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts;  one  physiological,  treating  of 
fiudi  subjects  as  matter  and  force;  the  human  body  in  its  relation  to 
psychical  phenomena ;  the  nerves  and  the  soul ;  the  organs  of  sense  and 
their  functions  in  their  psychological  significance — (Eye,  ear,  &c.,  im- 
pidse,  instinct) : — ^the  other  psychological,  treating  of  consciousness ;  the 
soul  in  its  conscious  relations  to  its  own  body  and  other  bodies ;  walking, 
sleeping,  dreaming ;  somnambulism ;  mental  disorders ;  temperamente, 
&c. ;  imagination ;  the  impulses  of  the  soul ;  desire,  vobtion ;  the 
education  and  culture  of  man;  the  soul  in  its  relation  to  God.  Dr. 
XJlrici  is,  in  philosophical  jEMzr /once,  a  decided  theist ;  and  the  last  chapter, 
in  particular,  is  in  most,  if  not  in  all  points,  thoroughly  in  harmony  with 
the  Christian  system.  We  know  of  no  better  storehouse  of  weapons  of 
defence  and  attack  gainst  all  the  modem  forms  of  materialism  than 
#*  Gtxi  and  Nature,*  *  God  and  Man,* — of  course  from  the  purely  philo- 
sophical point  of  view. 

Oeschichie  der  Neuem  Philosophic.  {History  of  Modem  Philo- 
sophy.) Von  KuNO  Fischer.  Vols.  I. — V.  Mannheim  : 
F.  Bassermann.    London :  Asher  &  Co.     1865. 

The  spirit  and  aims  of  this  History  of  Modem  Philosophy,  part  of 
which  now  appears  in  a  second,  thoroughly  revised,  edition,  we  cannot 
better  describe,  than  in  the  author*s  own  words.  *  The  task  I  have  set 
*  myself  is,  the  methodical  development  of  the  main  systems  from  whidi 
'  we  derive  our  light,  and  on  which  the  history  of  philosophy  lives ;  and 
'  to  reproduce  them  in  such  a  manner,  that  my  readers  ahaU  clearly  see 
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« in  whAt  problems  th^y  took  thmir  ti*d,  how  they  tolvfed  ifcew  Jtfoblomg, 

*  and  what  nnsolTed  problems  they  left  to  theit  sacceasore.*  *  He  who 
'  nnderetandfi  the  ehier  syBtems  of  philosophy,  Will  understand  the  hirtory 

*  of  philosophy ;  he  too,  and  he  alone,  wiu  know  what  probleins  occupy 

*  the  philosophical  mind  in  general.'    '  'We  can  no  more  nnderstand 

*  philosophy  without  tracing  ont  the  course  of  its  development  or  its 

*  history,  than  we  can  understand  a  man,  of  the  course  and  tasks  oF 
'  whose  life,  we  know  nothing.'  The  Jlr$t  volume  comprises  ft  genend 
introduction,  and  the  system  of  Des  Cartes;  the  seooncL  Bes  Cstiaef 
school,  Qeulinx,  ICalebranche,  and  Bpinossa ;  the  ihirdy  Leionitz  and  hift 
school ;  the  fourth  and  fifth,  Kant  and  the  critxoal  philDSO|)hy.  Ad  each, 
volume  contains  between  500  and  600  pages,  it  may  be  imagined  that 
the  accounts  given  of  the  various  systems,  are  fcill  and  pretty  exhaustive. 
We  may  add,  too,  that  they  will  be  found  characterized  by  deamess ;  for 
Professor  Fischer  is  a  precise  tfainksr  and  good  writer. 

The  Introduction  consists,  mainly,  of  a  brief  survey  of  the  cOtkrse  taken 
by  philosophical  enquiry,  from  the  lonians  to  Dee  Cartes.  Till  he  comes 
to  Christianity — ^which  is  of  course  a  phenomenon  demanding  either  the 
recognition  of  its  own  explanation,  or  another  explanation,  at  the  hands 
of  philosoT)hers---Professor  Fischer's  exposition  of  the  significance  and 
intent  of  me  various  systems  that  arose,  strikes  us  as  very  forcible ;  but 
at  that  point  he  stumbles, — stumbles,  because,  like  too  many  others  of 
his  guild,  he  is  tainted  with  Pelagianism ;  because,  he  does  not  see  that 
each  individual  man  needs  a  particular  redemption  from  self  and  sin ; 
that  this  redemption  cannot  be  effected  by  any  mere  revolution  in  con- 
sciousness, even  though  that  revolution  should  leave  behind  in  us  the 
belief  in  the  essential  oneness  of  Qod  and  man ;  that  what  we  need  is  the 
redintegration  of  the  moral  order  of  the  worlds  and  of  our  own  will  and 
heart ;  and  that  Christianity  is  the  smes  of  facts  and  influences,  by  whi<^ 
this  result  is  produced.  Of  the  rise  and  essence  of  Christianity,  Pressor 
Fischer  seems  to  take,  in  the  main,  the  view  propounded  by  the  late  Dr. 
Baur  of  Tubingen.  In  the  chapter  entitled  '  Keligious  Flatonism :  ihe 
problem  of  the  redemption  of  the  world,'  which  very  strikincriy  and 
truly  describes  the  problem  at  which  Plotinus,  Porphyrins,  lambUchus, 
Proclus,  and  Philo-Judaeus,  laboured,  as  the  problem  of  redemption,  the 
problem  how  to  overcome  the  world,  practically  and  cfpeculatively,  thete 
occur  the  following  words: — *The  problem  of  redemption  requires  a 
'  personal  solution.  It  is  solved  when  a  man  appears,  who  really  over- 
'  comes  the  world  in  himself;  who  is  free  iram  the  world  in  the  fullest 
'  sense  of  the  term;  in  whom  humanity  recognises  its  achetype;  in 
'  whom  the  redemption  has  taken  place,  the  iSesk  appeared,  the  Logos 

*  become  flesh,  and  God  become  man.  Nothing  but  faith  in  sudi  a 
'  j)er8on  can  satisfy  man's  need  of  redemption.'  Beautifnl  as  these  w<nd8 
seem,  they  are  like  apples  of  Sodom;  for  we  find  in  the  fc^owing 
section  on  Christianity,  that  Christ  saves  rather  as  the  embodiment  of 
a  new  idea,  than  as  the  aU-sufficient  sacrifice,  and  ever-living  Prophet. 

We  have  made  special  reference  to  this  defect,  because  we  are  old- 
Priest,  and  King.  All  j)hilosophy  is  vain  to  the  extent  to  which  it  clashes 
with  *  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus ;'  cmd  we  are  satisfied  that  the  Qmrch's 
beUef  has,  in  the  main,  ever  mnbodied  this  truth. 
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Art.  I. — (1.)  Maine  de  Bira/n :   Sa  Vie  et  ses  PensSes,      Publi^es 
par  K  Naville.     Paris  :  J.  Cherbuliez.     1857. 

(2.)  (Euvres  Ineditea  de  M,  de  Biran.  Publi^es  par  Ernest 
Nayille,  avec  la  collaboration  de  Marc-Debkit.  Paris :  Dezobry, 
E.  Magdeleino,  et  O     1859. 

(3.)  (Euvres  Philosophiques  deM.de  Biran,  Editees  par  M.  Cousin. 
Paris  :  Ladrange.     1841. 

(4.)  Fragments  PhUosophiques,  Par  V.  Cousin.  Tome  deuxieme, 
1838.  (Containing  *  Introduction  to  the  Posthumous  Work  of 
M.  de  Biran.') 

Stat  nominis  magni  umbra.  For  many  years  Maine  de  Biran 
has  been  '  the  shade  of  a  great  name/  and  nothing  more.  Occa- 
sionally, this  shade  lowers  vaguely  and  vastly  upon  the  distant 
horizon  of  English  thought,*  but  ere  it  has  gathered  itself  into 

•The  following  passage ,  which  introduces  the  preface  of  Bulwer's 

*  Strange  Story,*  may  be  instanced  in  illustration  of  the  references  that 
allure  and  perplex  English  readers  with  reference  to  the  illustrious 

*  Unknown.*  It  wiU  also  serve  to  whet  the  edge  of  desire  in  our  own 
readers,  and  to  indicate  the  course  of  thought  our  article  pursues.    *  Of 

*  the  many  illustrious  thinkers  whom  the  school  of  France  has  contributed 

*  to  the  intellectual  philosophy  of  our  age,  Victor  Cousin,  the  most  accom- 
'  plished,  assigns  to  Maine  deBiran  the  rank  of  the  most  original.    In  the 

*  successive  developments  of  his  own  mind,  Maine  de  Biran  may,  indeed,  be 
'  said  to  represent  the  change  that  has  been  silently  at  work  throughout 
'  the  general  mind  of  Europe  since  the  close  of  the  last  century.  He 
'  begins  his  career  of  philosopher  with  blind  faith  in  Condillac  and 

*  Materialism.  As  an  intellect,  severely  conscientious  in  the  pursuit  of 
'  truth,  expands  amidst  the  peiplexities  it  revolves,  phenomena,  which 
'  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  Condillac's  sensuous  theories,  open  to  his  eye. 

*  To  the  first  rudimentary  life  of  man,  the  animallife  /*  characterised  by 
<  impressions,  appetites,  movements,  organic  in  their  origin,  and  ruled  by 

*  the  Law  of  Necessity,**  he  is  compelled  to  add  **  the  second  or  human  life, 
'  from  which  free-wiU  and  self-consciousness  emer^.*'  He  thus  arrives  at 
'  the  union  of  mind  and  matter ;  but  still  a  somethmg  is  wanted,  some  key 
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distinct  form,  or.  unveiled  its  cloudy  features,  other  and  nearer 
objects  have  crowded  it  out  of  view.  We  are  thus  haunted  by 
the  recollection  of  a  name  and  a  presence  which  has  some  myste- 
rious significance,  but  whose  secret  we  have  not  fathomed.  We 
purpase,  in  this  article,  to  discover  the  secret,  to  exhibit  in 
definite  form  and  English  dress,  the  thoughts  of  an  eminent 
French  philosopher,  whose  name  has  had  a  sort  of  cabalistic 
virtue,  but  whose  works  have,  hitherto,  been  wholly  unknown  in 
our  country.  In  humbler  fashion,  the  critic's  pen  will  thus  rival 
the  poet's,  and  of  *  the  form  of  things  unknown,' 

*  Turn  thetn  to  shape,  and  give  to  airy  nothings, 
A  local  habitation  and  a  name.' 

It  is  not  in  England  alone,  that  M.  de  Biran  has  had  a 
phantomal  existence.  Among  his  compatriots  he  has  fared  no 
better.  M.  Naville,  thus  introduces  his  admirable  little  work, 
'  M.  de  Biran,  sa  Vie  et  ses  P6nsees'  (1857), — which  was  issued 
as  an  avant-courier  of  the  large  and  important  volumes,  which 
he  published  in  1859,  and  by  which  he  has  redintegrated  M.  de 
Biran^s  philosophic  history  and  system.  *  M.  de  Biran  has  now 
'  been  dead  33  years.  The  public,  however,  has  only  had  a  most 
'  incomplete  exposition  of  the  doctrines  of  this  philosopher,  whom 

*  to  the  marvels  which  neither  of  these  conditionB  of  vital  bein^  suffices  to 

*  explain.     And  at  last  the  grand  self-completing  thinker  arnves  at  the 

*  third  life  of  man  in  man's  soul.    **  There  are  not,    says  this  philosopher, 

*  towards  the  close  of  his  last  and  loftiest  work,    **  There  are  not  only 

*  two  principles  opposed  to  each  other  in  man,  there  are  three.  For  there 
'  are,  m  him,  three  lives  and  three  orders  of  faculties.  Though  all  shoidd 
'  be  in  accord  and  in  harmony  between  the  sensitive  and  the  active  faculties 

*  which  constitute  man,  there  would  still  be  a  nature  superior,  a  third  life, 

*  which  would  not  be  satisfied ;  which  would  make  felt  {ferait  serUir)  the 
'  truth  that  there  is  another  happiness,  another  wisdom,  another  perfection, 

*  at  once  above  the  greatest  hiiman  happiness,  above  the  highest  wisdom, 

*  or  intellectual  and  moral  perfection  of  which  the  human  being  is  sus- 

*  ceptible." 

*  It  will  be  seen  that  romance,  through  the  freest  exercise  of  its  wildest 
'  vaf^aries,  conducts  its  bewildered  hero  towards  the  same  goal  to  which 

*  philosophy  leads  its  luminous  student  through  far  grander  portents  of 

*  nature,  far  higher  visions  of  supernatural  power,  than  fable  can  yield 

*  to  fancy.     That  goal  is  defined  in  these  noble  words :   **  The  relations 

*  {rapports)  which  exist  between  the  elements  and  the  products  of  the 

*  three  lives  of  man  are  the  subject  of  meditation,  the  faire&t  and  finest,  but 

*  also  the  most  difficult.  The  stoic  philosophy  shows  us  all  which  can  be 
'  most  elevated  in  active  life,  but  it  makes  abstraction  of  the  animal  nature, 

*  and  absolutely  fails  to  recognise  all  which  belongs  to  the  life  of  the  spirit. 

*  Its  practical  morality  is  beyond  the  forces  of  humanity.  Christianily 
'  alone  embraces  the  whole  man.     It  dissimulates  none  of  the  sides  of  his 

*  nature,  and  avails  itself  of  his  miseries  and  his  weakness  in  order  to 

*  conduct  him  to  his  end  in  showing  him  all  the  want  that  he  has  of  a 

*  succour  more  exalted.**  * 
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*  M.  Cousin  has  pronounced  "  the  greatest  philosopher  that  has 

*  distinguished  France  since  Malebranche/*    One  entire  epoch  in 

*  the  development  of  his  theories  is  almost  unknown.     His  most 

*  important  works  are  unpublished.     Hence,  although  his  name 

*  is  often  mentioned,  he  is  not  much  read  or  well-known,  even  in 

*  France.     England  and  Germany  have  kept  an  almost  absolute 

*  silence  in  respect  to  him.     In  a  word,  if  he  has  a  distinguished 

*  place  in  the  history  of  philosophy,  he  has  not  yet  obtained  his 

*  rightful  place  in  that  history.' 

Ihere  can  be  no  doubt  that  M.  de  Biran  has  earned  a  seat  of 
honour  among  the  illustrious  Masters  of  Philosophy.  He  has 
been  enthroned  by  the  unatiimous  voice  of  his  contemporaries, 
who  inaugurated  the  brilliant  reign  of  spiritual  philosophy  in 
France.  Royer-CoUard,  who  first  clearly  broke  the  spell,  and 
smote  the  ascendancy,  of  the  fashionable  Condillacism  in  the 
Sorbonne,  by  expounding  the  principles  of  the  Scottish  phi- 
losophy, avows  of  M.  de  Biran,  *  11  est  notre  maitre  ^  tons ;'  and 
Cousin,  in  addition  to  the  emphatic  sentence  which  is  quoted 
above,  loves,  in  other  passages,  to  expatiate  on  the  subtlety 
and  originality  of  De  Biran^s  views.     *  Of  all  the  masters  in 

*  France,'  he  writes,  *  M.  de  Biran  is  assuredly  the  most  original, 

*  if  he  is  not  the  greatest.     M.  de  Lamoriguiere,  whilst  modify- 

*  ing  Condillac  in  certain  points,  continues  his  system.  M. 
'  Eoyer-Collard  belongs  to  the  Scotch   philosophy,  which  he 

*  would  infallibly  have  surpassed  by  the  rigour  and  natural  power 

*  of  his  reason,  if  he  had  prosecuted  those  labours,  which  were 

*  not  the  least  solid  portion  of  his  fame.    As  for  me,  I  belong  to 

*  both  the  Scotch  and  the  German  philosophies.  M.  de  Biran, 
'  alone,  is  his  own  master,  and  is  formed  by  his  own  meditations.' 
(Fragments  Philosoph.,  tome  deuxifeme,  pp.  63, 64.)  And  again, 
in  his  second  famous  preface  to  the  first  volume  of  his  Frag- 
ments, M.  Cousin  attests  his  gratitude  to  his  teachers  at  the  Sor- 
bonne— M.  de  Lamoriguiere  and  M.  Royer-Collard,  and  then 
adds,  *  Along  with  these  two  eminent  professors,  I  had  the 

*  farther  advantage  of  knowing  a  man,  without  equal  in  France, 

*  for  his  talent  of  internal  observation,  the  fineness  and  depth 
'  of  his  psychological  sense.  I  mean  M.  de  Biran.'  (Fragment 
Philosoph.,  tome  premiere,  p.  24.)  During  the  late  years  of 
his  life,  M.  de  Biran  resided  chiefly  in  Paris,  and  when  there, 
a  reunion  of  his  friends,  among  whom  were  reckoned  all  the 
leading  philosophers  of  the  time,  assembled,  every  Friday,  in 
his  house.  Among  these  were  Royer-Collard,  Cousin,  Ampere, 
Guizot,  Stapfer,  G.  Cuvier,  &c.  The  place  which  De  Biran  held 
in  this  very  select  and  illustrious  society,  is  attested  by  F.  M. 
L.  Naville  (father  of  the  editor  of  the  books  to  which  we  have 
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referred),  who  visited  Paris  in  the  spring  of  1824,  and  had  the 
honour  of  meeting  its  members  in  one  of  these  gatherings. 

*  Whenever/  M.  Naville  writes,  *  the  conversation  turned  upon 
'  philosophy,  as  it  often  did,  M.  de  Biran  incontestably  took  the 

*  lead.     Though  all  the  scholars,  who  composed  that  assembly 

*  were  still  living,  I  would  none  the  less  affirm,  without  any  fear 

*  of  correction,  that  each  of  them  had  then  the  consciousness  of 

*  inferiority,  and  heard  the  great  philosopher  with  a  respectful 

*  attention,  which  seemed  to  repeat  the  confession  of  Royer- 

*  CoUard,  "  He  is  the  master  of  us  all." ' 

It  is  not,  however,  the  influence  of  the  renown  of  this  obscure 
philosopher,  which  chiefly  interests  us  in  M.  de  Biran,  or 
induces  us,  at  the  present  time,  to  sketch  his  history  and 
analyse  his  system  for  English  readers.  He  still  lives  and  moves 
in  modern  thought.  With  Kant  in  Germany,  and  Reid  in 
Scotland,  he  was  the  first  to  assail  the  ghastly  Materialism  which 
had  shed  a  Upas- blight  over  the  whole  of  Europe  during  the 
eighteenth  century.  In  France,  he  was  the  herald  of  a  new 
day;  the  morning  star  who  shone  in  the  gray  dawn  which 
ushered  in  the  sunburst  of  spiritual  philosophy,  whose  radiance 
fired  the  schools  and  the  literature  of  France,  in  the  beginning 
of  this  century ;  and  which,  though  clouded,  has  continued  to 
be  the  daylight  of  our  age. 

In  studying  then  the  life  of  M.  de  Biran,  we  trace  to  their 
fountain-head  some  of  the  thoughts  which  have  elevated  and 
renewed  our  century.  He  was  the  child  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury ;  he  imbibed  its  teaching  and  spirit.  He  became  the  man 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  its  teacher,  and  guide.  And  to 
trace  the  progress  of  his  mind  in  this  marvellous  growth  and 
change,  to  watch  the  first  awakening  of  those  ideas  which,  dawn- 
ing gently  in  his  mind,  have  since  shone  widely  upon  the  world, 
is  like  watching  the  break  of  morning,  which 

'  B.ound  about 
Dapples  the  drowsy  east  with  spots  of  gray ' 

ere  it  lifts  up  the  firmament  of  light  above  the  earth.  More- 
over, the  philosophical  questions  which  M.  de  Biran  more 
especially  and  most  profoundly  investigated,  are  recovering  the 
foremost  place  in  philosophical  investigation.  M.  de  Biran  was 
a  psychologist — not  a  metaphvsician.  He  sounded  the  depths 
of  consciousness,  and  scrutinised  its  facts.  And  the  order  of 
mental  phenomena,  which  he  most  attentively  and  accurately 
observed,  were  those  relating  to  the  Will.  Many  have  studied 
the  laws  and  faculties  of  the  Reason.  De  Biran  entered  another 
province  of  the  human  soul,  and  made  it  his  own.  And,  in 
our  day,  many  causes  contribute  to  reveal  the  supreme  impor- 
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taiice  of  this  province  of  our  nature ;  for  remote  and  obscure 
us  it  is,  the  seat  of  authority,  the  fount  of  activity,  the  very 
ground  of  human  personality,  is  there.  The  passion  for  com- 
prehensive induction,  and  searching  analysis,  the  *  amor  inda- 
gationis '  which  forms  the  scientific  habit  of  modem  thought, 
has  broken  down  the  limits  of  psychological  inquiry  which 
meted  off  the  necessary  laws  of  intelligence  and  of  sensation, 
as  the  proper  and  luminous  sphere  of  mental  philosophy,  and  it 
has  tracked  to  the  hidden  source  of  freedom — the  will,  those 
activities  of  the  human  mind  which  intermix  with  the  fixed 
conditions  of  reason  and  sense.  Further,  in  the  intermittent  or 
weakened  action  of  the  will,  mental  disease  and  moral  disorder 
are  discovered  to  originate,*  so  that  the  pathology  of  the  human 
mind,  which  both  moralists  and  physicians  are  compelled  to 
study,  and  which  is  the  chief  practical  issue  of  a  true  psychology, 
requires,  above  all,  an  examination  of  the  phenomena  of  the  will- 
In  our  practical  age,  accordingly,  this  domain  of  Psychology, 
which  M.  de  Biran  explored,  invites  and  commands  especial 
study;  and  it  will  be  well  for  English  students  to  know  the 
result  of  M.  de  Biran's  investigations. 

For  us,  however,  there  is  another  and  more  attractive  interest 
in  M.  de  Biran's  life.  He  was  a  samnt^a  philosopher;  his 
associations  were  purely  literary.  He  was  an  adept  in  the 
atheistic  materialism  which  ruled  in  France  during  his  youth. 
He  loosened  himself  from  its  tyranny  ;  he  laid  the  foundations 
of  a  spiritual  philosophy.  In  virtue  of  this  philosophy,  he 
asserted  the  freedom,  dignity,  independence,  and  sufiiciency  of 
the  human  will ;  he  became  a  stoic  in  religion.  At  last,  in  the 
crown  of  his  years,  he  humbled  himself,  and  became  a  disciple 
of  Jesus  Christ.  Ho  died  a  Christian.  Such  a  career,  spanning 
the  diameter  of  the  moral  world,  and  resulting  from  no  ex- 
traneous impulses,  but  from  the  free  xmtrammelled  development 
of  M.  de  Biran's  own  thought  and  feeling,  awakens  our  profound 
curiosity  and  regard.  Such  a  history  pictures  what  we  hope 
will  be  the  course  traversed  by  multitudes,  who  are  as  De  Biran 

•  See  an  exceedingly  able  article  in  *  Quarterly  Eeview,'  No.  186,  on  Dr. 
Baird's  *  Hypnotism,  and  other  works.  The  following  is  part  of  the 
conclusion  of  the  article : — *  We  have    seen  how  largely  the  will  is 

*  concerned  in  all  those  higher  exercises  of  the  reasoning  powers,  even 

*  upon  the  most  common-place  suhjects,  by  which  our  conduct  ought  to 

*  he  governed,  and  how  important  it  is  that  the  automatic  tendencies,  of 

*  whatever  nature,  should  be  entirely  subjugated  by  it,  &c 

*  Insanity  is  often  to  be  attributed  to  the  want  of  acquirement  in  early 

*  life  of  proper  volitional  control  over  the  current  of  thought,  so  that  the 

*  mind  cannot  free  itself  from  the  tyranny  of  any  propensi^  or  idea  which 

*  once  acquires  an  undue  predominance,  &c.' 
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was.  It  may  also  profit  our  readers  by  confirming  them  in  the 
faith  which  De  Biran  was  led  joyfully  to  accept,  after  exhaust- 
ing all  systems  of  human  speculation ;  and  by  indicating  how^ 
we  should  address  those  who  stand  successively  in  the  separate 
grades  through  which  he  passed,  so  as  to  lead  them  higher,  till 
they  reach,  as  he  did,  the  Cross  and  the  Crown. 

I. 
M.  de  Biran's  outer  life  may  be  very  briefly  sketched.  He 
was  born  at  Bergerac,  on  the  29th  of  November,  1766.  In 
1785,  he  entered  the  body-guard  of  the  Kine.  He  disported 
for  a  while  amid  the  brilliant  gaieties  of  the  fashionable  world 
in  Paris>  which  hung,  like  the  vineyards  of  Vesuvius,  on  the 
breast  of  volcanic  fires.  De  Biran's  amiability,  exquisite  refine- 
ment, and  musical  gifts,  gave  him  a  prestige  and  a  welcome 
in  the  Parisian  salons.  The  storm  of  the  Ilevolution  dashed 
the  glitter  of  this  Mayfair.  In  one  of  the  Ententes  of  the  year  '89, 
De  Biran  was  wounded  in  the  arm,  and  when  his  corps  was  dis- 
banded, he  retired  to  the  family  estate  and  home  at  Grateloup, 
near  Bergerac.  This  estate  ana  home  were  now  his  own,  as  his 
parents  were  dead ;  and  in  this  rural  retirement  he  spent  the  sad 
years  which  deluged  France  with  blood  and  mourning.  He  had 
the  rare  good  fortune  of  retaining  his  patrimony  and  his  quietude 
undisturbed,  though  as  M.  Naville  says,  '  He  did  not  escape  those 

*  troubles  from  which,  in  the  bosom  of  an  immense  convulsion,  no 
'  one  can  be  exempt.    Sometimes  he  fears  that  he  will  be  obliged 

*  to  close  his  books,  go  to  the  frontier  in  the  ranks  of  the  Revolu- 

*  tionary  armies ;  sometimes  he  perceives  symptoms  of  sinister 

*  augury  in  the  surrounding  population,  and  fear  for  his  personal 

*  safety  was  added  to  his  consternation  and  grief  for  the  dynasty 

*  of  his  country.     "  I  had  flattered  myself  for  some  time,"  he 

*  writes,  **  that  I  should  live  in  secure  obscurity  in  my  solitude, 

*  but  I  begin  to  lose  my  hopes.     The  revolutionists  breathe 

*  tumult  and  discord  throughout  every  corner  of  France.     Their 

*  empoisoned  breath  is  felt  everywhere,  and  ray  own  neighbour- 

*  hood  has  caught  the  contagion.     If  it  be  so,  I  see  not  whither 

*  I  can  flee,  and  there  remains  for  me,  nothing  but  to  learn  to 

*  suffer,  and  if  need  be,  to  die."  ' — (Vie  de  M.  de  Biran,  p.  13.) 

This  dark  thunder-cloud  which  wrapt  its  lurid  vapours  and 
shed  its  red  bolts  over  the  whole  of  France,  and  whose  mutter- 
ings  broke  so  near  to  his  home,  left  him  unharmed.  He 
endured  the  dread  of  its  threatenings  for  years,  but  he  did 
not  encounter  its  violence ;  and  it  is  very  profitable  for  us, 
who  look  back  upon  the  Ilevolution  in  France,  and  are  misled 
by  many  causes  to  mitigate  our  condemnation  of  the  havoc 
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whicli  it  wrought,  and  the  sanguinary  fiendishness  of  its  leaders, 
to  read  the  language  of  one  who  lived  a  spectator  in  that 
awful  time,  and  whose  conscience  revolts  against  its  unparalleled 
enormities.  Distance  in  space  softens  the  rugged  outlines,  tints 
the  ghastly  colours,  and  veils  the  black  fissures  of  a  volcanic 
ridge.  Distance  in  time  throws  a  similar  aerial  hue  upon  the 
epochs  of  stupendous  crime,  when  the  eruption  of  lawless  human 
passions  has  convulsed  and  overcast  society  with  dismay  and 
ruin.  We  recognise  the  *  soul  of  good '  that  has  been  plucked 
from  *evil  things.'  We  see  how  the  slow  alchemy  of  time, 
tinder  the  direction  of  a  merciful  God,  converts  the  foul  passions 
of  men  into  ministers  of  righteousness,  and  we  refer  the  unex- 
pected harvest  of  good  to  men  who  have  unconsciously  laboured 
to  produce  it — but  were  themselves  wholly  evil.  The  conscience 
pronoimces  a  true  judgment  when  it  confronts  human  actions, 
and  knows  the  motives  of  its  actors.  We  need  not  be  surprised, 
therefore,  to  hear  M.  de  Biran  say — and  we  should  rectify  our 
intellectual  or  historical  judgment  by  the  immediate  judgment 
of  conscience  pronounced  in  his  words — *The  precious  blood 

*  shed  by  the  tyrants  of  this  wretched  country  suffices  to  efface 

*  the  memory  of  all  the  fires  kindled  by  the  ferocious  Inqui- 
'  sition.'  He  expresses  constantly  his  profound  horror  at  the 
doctrine  that  the  public  safety  justifies  all  crimes,  and  transforms 
the  most  hateful  outrages  into  righteous  acts.  For  him,  as  for 
M.  Royer-CoUard,  *  these  men,  who  have  since  been  transformed 

*  into  fantastic  and  providential  Titans,  remained  la  canaille  pure 

*  et  simple/ — (Royer-Collard  in  *La  Galerie  des  Contemporains 
'  niustres.') 

It  was  during  this  mournful  solitude  that  M.  de  Biran 
betook  himself  to  the  solace  of  study.  Though  mathematics, 
physical  science,  and  the  classical  writings  of  antiquity  engaged 
his  leisure,  the  study  which  fixed  and  engrossed  his  attention 
was  the  study  of  himself.  His  physical  temperament  gave  him 
a  strong  bias  to  introspective  habits  of  tliought,  and  also  inclined 
him  to  give  an  unfeigned  and  unhesitating  adhesion  to  the 
reigning  philosophv  of  his  time.  Unless,  indeed,  he  had 
achieved  the  task  of  complete  insulation  from  the  surrounding 
atmosphere  of  belief,  which  Descai-tes  nobly  struggled,  but  yet 
failed,  to  accomplish,  this  adhesion  was  an  inevitable  necessity. 
Condillac's  jSensationalism  was  then  the  universal,  unquestioned 
philosophy  of  Fi-ance.  Some  refinements  or  variations  in  points 
of  detail  distinguished  its  several  expounders  ;  but  its  principles 
reigned  without  contradiction.  No  young  thinker  could,  there- 
fore, escape  the  circumambient  opinion  of  his  age ;  and  M.  de 
Biran's  nature  made  him  specially  prone  to  the  contagion.     The 
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seductive  fallacies  of  SensatioDalism  appealed  to  experiences  of 
which  he  above  most  men  was  acutely  conscious.  He  had  a  ner- 
vous temperament,  which  made  him  sensitive  as  a  burnished 
mirror  to  the  play  of  light  and  shade,  and  the  breath  of  dry  or 
humid  air.     Thus,  as  M.  Naville  says,  *  Throughout  his  life,  he 

*  feels  in  the  highest  degree  all  external  influences.  A  change  of 
'  the  wind  modifies  his  dispositions  ;  the  state  of  his  mind  varies 

*  with  the  degrees  of  the  thermometer,  it  varies  no  less  with  the 

*  different  states  of  his  body.  It  is  incontestable  that  this  delicate 
'  temperament  exercised  a  mighty  and  vivid  influence  upon  the 

*  direction  of  M.  de  Biran's  studies.     A  constitution  so  mobile 

*  and  so  feeble  contributed  greatly  to  fix  his  attention  upon  those 

*  interior  facts  of  which  the  mind  is  the  theatre.'  And  this 
temperament  which  thus  turned  his  mind  to  contemplate  him- 
self, and  his  changing  impressions,  contributed  no  less  to  the 
subtlety  and  depth  of  some  of  his  observations  of  the  phenomena 
of  consciousness.  His  distinguished  friend,  Cabanis,  the  illus- 
trious physician  and  ideologue,  who  was  recognised,  with  De 
Tracy,  as  the  authoritative  expounder  of  the  popular  philosophy, 
only  wrote  the  truth  when  he  thus  addressed  M.  de  Biran  in 
1803 : — *  Nature  has  given  you  a  mobile  and  delicate  organiza- 

*  tion — source  of  those  fine   and  manifold  experiences  which 

*  shine  in  your  works,  and  the  habit  of  meditation  which  they 

*  have  made  a  necessity  to  you,  adds  further  to  this  excessive 
'  sensibility/ 

This  extraordinary  quickness  and  acuteness  of  sensibility 
gave,  moreover,  great  verisimilitude  to  the  sensational  theory, 
which  he  heard  resounding  unchallenged  on  every  hand.  Fpr 
what  is  that  theory  but  the  predominancy  and  exclusive  con- 
sideration of  one  order  of  mental  phenomena,  pressed  even 
to  the  denial  of  every  other?  Every  faculty,  all  knowledge, 
the  desires,  the  will,  and  the  conscience,  are  thus  considered 
to  be  the  result  of  sensations,  impressed  upon  us  by  the 
external  world.  And  who  so  likely  to  adopt  this  theory  as 
one  who  felt  his  mood,  his  wishes,  the  fluctuating  current 
of  ideas  in  his  mind,  to  be  dependent  upon  external  and  un- 
controllable causes  ?  We  need  not  be  surprised,  therefore,  that 
the  first  philosophical  work  which  M.  de  Biran  composed  was 
avowedly  a  proiession  and  application  of  Condillac's  doctrine. 
This  work,  entitled  *  Memoire  sur  Thabitude,'  was  written  upon 
a  thesis  which  the  Institute  of  France  had  announced  for  com- 
petition, viz.  *  The  Influence  of  Habit.'  By  the  unanimous  vote 
of  the  members  of  the  Institute,  M.  de  Biran's  essay  received 
the  prize,  and  was  accordingly  crowned  in  1802.  It  was 
published  in  the  following  year. 
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This  work  was  the  fruit  of  long  meditation  in  his  dreary 
solitude.  This  solitude  had,  however,  been  happily  broken 
long  before  its  composition.  Calmer  days  gleamed  on  France. 
In  1795  M.  de  Biran  was  appointed  administrate?  of  the 
department  of  the  Dordogne  ;  and  in  1797  he  was  sent  as  deputy 
to  the  council  of  *  the  Five  Hundred.'  Owing  to  the  energy 
with  which  he  combated  all  revolutionary  tendencies,  his 
election  was  annulled  in  1797,  and  he  was  again  restored  to 
his  country  home  and  quietude.  But  he  returned  thither  in 
happier  circumstances  than  before.  There  was  peace  in  the 
country,  and  having  married  in  1795  a  woman  whose  love 
brightened  and  sustained  his  spirit,  he  entered  with  joy  upon 
the  tranquil  pleasures  and  labours  of  a  country  life. 

It  was  in  the  leisure  which  M.  de  Biran  now  enjoyed,  and 
after  his  mind  had  been  invigorated  and  matured  by  these  active 
political  experiences,  that  he  wrote  his  first  work. 

We  have  said  that  this  work  was  based  on  the  principles  of 
the  current  sensational  philosophy  of  the  day,  which  had  an 
especial  attraction  for  M.  de  Biran ;  but  even  in  it  there  are 
the  first  traces  of  those  divergencies  which  soon  widened  into 
strong  contrasts,  and  open  antagonism:  the  cracks  are  seen 
that  deepen  into  chasms.  Even  in  the  beginning  of  his  philo- 
sophical speculations,  as  they  are  made  known  to  us  in  the 
selections  from  his  'Journal  Intime,'  with  which  M.  Naville 
has  favoured  the  public,  we  see  him  revolt  from  some  of  the 
coarsest  and  extreme  formulaB  of  Sensationalism.  Thus  in  the 
year  1794,  whilst  he  affirms  on  the  one  hand  that  *  whatever 

*  may  be  the  mechanism  by  which  we  have  ideas,  it  is  demon- 
'  strated  that  their  origin  is  in  the  senses,'  and  that  'temperament 

*  is  the  cause  which  unites  or  rather  which  identifies  what  we 

*  call  the  physical  and  the  moral  in  man ;'  on  the  other  hand, 
he  protests  energetically  against  the  precise  formula  of  Cabanis, 
that  *  thought  is  the  secretion  of  the  brain.'  *  No  paradox,'  M. 
de  Biran  says,  '  need  astonish  us  on  the  part  of  him  who  dares  to 

*  say  with  assurance  that  we  should  regard  the  brain  as  a  special 

*  organ,  whose  function  is  to  produce  thought  in  the  same  way  as 

*  the  stomach  and  the  intestines  are  intended  for  digestion,  and 

*  the  liver  to  secrete  bile.     To  say  that  the  brain  secretes  thought 

*  is  truly  the  greatest  absurdity,  the  greatest  impropriety  of  lan- 

*  guage  that  is  conceivable.'  * 

A  similar  hesitancy  and  vacillation  throw  cross-lights  over 
his  'Memoir  on  Habit.'     He  refers  to  the  principles  of  the 

•  It  is  remarkable  how  Elarl  Yogt,  of  Geneva,  the  most  prominent 
of  the  scientific  men,  who  are  now  giving  emphasis  to  Materialistic 
doctrines,  has    commented   and  expanded  Cabanis'  definition  in  words 
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sensational  doctrine  as  lying  beyond  cavil  or  doubt.  All  our 
faculties  accordingly,  in  their  primary  origin,  he  considers 
to  be  derived  from  sensation,  or  the  faculty  of  receiving  im- 
pressions. The  power  of  movement  upon  which  he  insists  so 
much,  is  to  be  distinguished  from  that  of  '  feeling,'  only  as 
the  branch  is  distinguished  from  the  stem.  But  whilst  there  is 
this  avowed  identity,  arising  from  the  acceptance  of  commonly- 
received  notions,  the  mixture  of  foreign  principles  ferments 
discordantly  with  them.  For  example,  he  protests  against 
confounding  under  the  term  sensation,  two  different  orders 
of  facts,  passive  sensibility,  and  the  activity  which  causes 
motion,  because  the  term  'sensation'  preserves  alwajs,  from  its 
primitive  signification,  a  meaning  essentially  passive.  There 
is  movement,  De  Biran  shows,  not  only  in  those  muscular 
motions  that  are  perceptible,  but  in  others.     *  I  move,'  he  says, 

*  when  I  stretch  my  arm,  or  change  my  posture,  but  I  move 
'  also  when  I  fix  my  look,  or  hear  attentively,  and  even  in 

*  solitary  meditation,  m  the  midst  of  apparent  repose,  I  recognise 

*  whenever  I  fix  my  attention,  the  employment  of  motive  force 

*  applied  to  the  organs  of  the  brain.     There  is  movement,  in  a 

*  word,  wherever  there  is  a  consciousness  of  effort.'  This  con- 
sciousness of  effort  is,  indeed,  according  to  M.  de  Biran,  the  chief 
fact  to  be  observed  in  the  analysis  of  mental  phenomena.  The 
sense  of  personal  existence,  even,  is  drawn  from  it,  for  *  effort ' 
supposes  a  subject  which  determines  the  movement,  and  an  object 
which  resists.  Now,  to  separate  all  impressions  from  the  '  self,' 
which  feels  them,  is  the  fundamental  condition  of  all  knowledge. 

*  But  the  faculty  of  perception,  i.e.  of  distinguishing  our  different 

*  impressions  from  one  another  and  from  the  "self*'  which  feeb 

*  them,  is  not  an  attribute  of  the  purely  sensitive  being,  but 

*  depends  absolutely  upon  the  voluntary  power  of  movement. 

*  There  is  no  ground  for  treating  sensation  in  a  general  and 

*  abstract  manner,  in  order  afterwards  to  deduce  the  phenomena 

*  of  intelligence  from  its  transformations,  because  sensations 
'  properly   so   called   remain   always   **  simple  modes,"  which 

*  could  never  transform  themselves  in  any  way.  In  supposing 
^  the  mind  to  be  identified  with  its  modifications,  Bonnet  and 

*  Gondillac  make  it  impossible  to  lay  any  real  foundation  for 

*  personality ;    for  personality  supposes  a  subject   which   dis- 

*  tinguishes  itself  from  its  modes,  instead  of  identifying  itself 

nearly  synonymous  with  those  which  M.  de  Biran  uses  in  order  to  heap 
reproach  and  condemnation  upon  it.  Yogt  loudly  proclaims,  *  that  the 
'  brain  secretes  thought,  as  the  liver  secretes  bile,  and  the  kidneys  secrete 

*  urine.'  (See  his  Yorlesun^n  iiber  dem  Menschen,  seine  Bildung  in  der 
§chopfung  und  in  der  G^chichte.    Giesson,  1863.) 
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*  with  them/*  In  like  manner,  De  Biran  shows  that  unless  we 
distinguish  the  activity  of  the  mind  from  mere  sensibility,  there 
can  be  no  memory,  and  no  natural  signs  or  language.  The 
active  mind,  on  the  contrary,  recognises  its  own  identity,  when- 
ever it  acts,  and  the  reproduction  of  the  same  acts  gives  a  solid 
basis  for  our   'recollections/     'For  example,  when  the  hand 

*  resumes  or  tends  to  resume  the  same  form  which  it  had  when 
'  it  touched  or  embraced  a  globe,  the  individual  finds  himself 
'  in  almost  the  same  active  state  as  that  in  which  he  has  been ; 

*  he  perceives — he  still  touches,  so  to  speak,  by  thought,  an 

*  absent  globe/ 1  This  power  of  reproducing  states  of  conscious- 
ness, which  have  formerly  existed,  together  with  the  ability  of 
recognising  their  identity  or  resemblance,  becomes  the  basis,  of 
natural  signs  which  are  simply  these  free  reproductions  or 
copies  of  former  movements,  and  of  the  conventional  signs  of 
language. 

This  distinction  between  the  active  and  the  passive  elements 
which  M.  de  Biran  traced  even  in  the.se  impressions  on  the 
senses  that  are  the  most  passive  in  appearance,  was  justified  and 
established  by  a  fundamental  observation  on  the  force  of  habit. 
Constant  repetition  produces  exactly  opposite  eflects,  according 
as  one  or  other  of  these  elements  prevail.  Sensations  of  smell, 
taste,  cold,  and  heat,  grow  fainter  with  long  continuance,  and 
are  almost  lost  at  last.  On  the  contrary,  when  activity  of  the 
mind  is  exercised  in  the  functions  of  the  sense,  the  more 
frequently  the  act  is  repeated,  the  more  easy,  accurate  and  clear 
our  knowledge  becomes.  *  We  cannot,  therefore,'  he  concludes, 
^  deduce  these  two  classes  of  impression  from  only  one  and  the 

*  same  faculty,   for   then   we   must   suppose  that  this  faculty 

*  becomes,  at  the  same  time,  more  inert  and  more  active  by  the 

*  same  cause  of  habit.'$ 

The  discordance  between  the  nascent  thought  of  the  solitary 
thinker,  and  the  reigning  philosophy  which  he  professes  to 
accept,  comes  into  open  light  in  a  striking  paragraph,  where, 
the  origin  of  the  idea  of  cause  is  discussed.  In  most  explicit 
terms,  M.  de  Biran  drives  the  sensational  doctrine  to  the  ex- 
treme consequences  to  which  Hume  inevitably  leads  it.  *  The 
'  idea  of  cause,'  he  affirms,  '  is  an  efiect  of  imagination,  and 

*  includes  no  other  relation  than  that  of  habitual  succession ; 

*  and  the  proposition,  T/iere  is  no  effect  without  a  cause,  has  the 
'  same  logical  value  as  the  other  proposition — the  sun  goes  from 

*  east  to  west.'§    Yet  at  the  bottom  of  this  very  passage  there 

•  (Euvres  Inedites,  Introduction,  pp.  20,  21. 

t  CBuvres  Phil.,  Ed.  Cousin,  p.  61. 

X  Ibid,  p.  74.  $  Ibid,  p.  129. 
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is  a  note  explaining  that  *  the  idea  of  cause  comes  to  ns,  in  its 

*  origin,  from  the  exercise  of  our  own  activity,  and  transports 

*  itself  from  the  "me"  to  nature.'  M.  Naville  may  well  com- 
ment upon    this   flagrant   contradiction :  — *  We   must  choose 

*  between  these  discrepant  statements.     If  the  notion  of  cause 

*  is  nothing  else  than  that  of  succession,  then  the  belief  in  our 

*  own  motive  power  is  illusory ;  if  the  notion  of  cause  founds 

*  itself  upon  a  fact  of  consciousness,  it  is  not  simply  a  result  of 
'  imagination.  M.  de  Biran  will  not  be  slow  in  making  his 
'  decision.     The  point  of  his  departure,  and  the  future  reserved 

*  for  his  thought,  meet  openly,  and  collide  in  the  passage  that 

*  has  been  quoted,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  discover  a  more 

*  curious  example  of  indecision  in  a  philosopher  divided  between 

*  his  own  real  tendencies  and  a  doctrine  which  he  thinks  he 

*  accepts.' — (Introduction,  page  25.) 

This  confusion  of  two  struggling  principles  was  soon  ended. 
The  alien  principle  which  had  grown  up  unconsciously  in  the 
bosom  of  thoughts  that  were  rooted  in  the  popular  belief,  but 
which  drew  its  life  from  M.  de  Biran's  own  mc^litations,  gained 
the  ascendancy.  And  in  this  victory  the  death-blow  was  struck 
at  the  doctrine  which  reigned  in  France,  without  any  rival,  for 
half  a  century.  France  was  not  dependent,  as  has  been  sup- 
posed, upon  Scotland  or  Germany  for  the  revival  of  a  spiritual 
philosophy.  Royer-Collard  and  Joufiroy,  who  transfused  the 
•Scotch  philosophy,  and  Cousin,  who  transfused  the  German 
philosophy  into  French  literature.  Were  preceded  by  M.  de 
Biran,  who,  without  any  adventitious  guidance,  pursuing  the 
development  of  his  own  original  and  profound  thought,  esta- 
blished the  indestructible  bases  of  that  noble  spiritual  doctrine 
which  these  other  thinkers  constructed,  and  which  they  furnished 
richly  with  foreign  spoils.  The  Institute  proposed  for  competi- 
tion the  following  subject : — *  In  what  way  may  the  faculty  of 

*  thinking  be  analysed,  and  what  elementary  faculties  are  to  be 

*  recognised  in  it  ?'  M.  de  Biran  again  entered  the  lists,  and 
again  his  essay  was  crowned.     This  essay,  entitled  '  Memoire 

*  sur  la  decomposition  de  la  pensee,'  was  a  declaration  of  war 
against  sensationalism  ;  and,  as  M.  Cousin  says  (Pragm.  Philos., 
tome  deuxifeme,  p.  65),  *  It  singularly  honours  the  judges  and 

*  testifies  to  their  sincere  love  of  truth,  that  they  crowned  in 

*  1805  the  new  memoir,  which,  under  the  most  polished  expres- 

*  sions,  announced  to  them  an  adversary.' 

The  doctrine,  which  was  now  articulately  formed  in  M.  de 
Biran's  mind,  and  which  he  expounds  and  argues  in  his  second 
memoir,  henceforth  occupies  his  whole  mind  for  years. 

In  1807  he  forwarded  a  'Memoire  sur  I'aperoeption  imme« 
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**  diate/  to  compete  for  a  prize  offered  by  the  Academy  of  Berlin, 
^hich  only  failed  to  gain  the  prize  because  it  had  been  sent 
anonymously.  In  1811,  his  *  Memoir  upon  the  relations  of 
*  the  physical  and  the  moral  in  man,'  gained  the  prize  offered 
by  the  Academy  of  Copenhagen.  These  essays  applied,  illus- 
trated and  established  by  new  observations  tne  leading  ideas 
of  his  system.  In  like  manner,  having  founded  a  society  at 
Bergerac  for  scientific  investigations  and  discussion,  he  con- 
tributed to  it  important  papers,  which  had  the  same  object 
in  view.*  And  when  he  again  resumed  his  residence  in  Paris, 
and  became  the  centre  of  that  brilliant  corps  of  aavam  and  pro- 
fessors, who,  by  their  enthusiasm,  erudition,  and  eloquence, 
overwhelmed  the  effete  theories  of  Materialism  ;  and  won 
splendid  triumphs  in  the  service  of  spiritual  philosophy  upon 
many  fields  of  science,  history,  and  pure  speculation,  De  Biran 
was  still  deepening  the  foundations  and  enlarging  the  scope  of 
that  system  which  m  his  country  solitude  he  had  conceived  and 
fibbed  in  its  grand  outlines. 

The  results  of  all  these  long  meditations  and  ample  research 
were  gathered  into  an  important  work,  in  which  he  proposed  to 
combine  the  substance  of  all  his  preceding  essays,  and  *  to  exhibit 
'  at  once  the  bases  and  the  appUcations,  the  fundamental  ideas 
'  and  the  details  of  his  doctrine.^ — (Introduction,  page  53.) 
This  great  work,  which  he  called  *  L'Essai  sur  les  Fondements 
'  de  la  Psychologic,'  was  lost  to  the  public  for  nearly  forty  years, 
but  has,  at  length,  been  published — giving  occasion  for  our 
article. 

The  circumstances  which  brought  M.  de  Biran  to  Paris,  and 
retained  him  there  till  his  death,  exhibit  a  striking  contrast 
between  the  opening  years  of  his  manhood,  and  its  close.  He 
was  embroiled  in  the  fierce  politics  of  the  finale  of  Napoleon's 
reign,  and  of  the  Restoration.  After  holding  official  position 
in  his  native  department,  he  was  unanimously  elected  member  of 
the  Corps  Legislatif  by  that  department  in  1809.  In  1813,  when 
Napoleon  felt  the  first  shock  of  his  coming  doom,  in  the  swift 
reverses  that  followed  his  unexampled  career  of  victory,  and  when 
he  appealed  for  the  assistance  of  all  the  powers  of  the  state, 
the  Corps  Legislatif  seized  the  opportunity  to  make  known  to 
Napoleon  the  woes  and  wants  of  the  country.  M.  de  Biran  was 
one  of  the  famous  commission  which  demanded  from  Napoleon 
before  levying  300,000  fresh  soldiers  to  repel  the  armies  that 
assailed  the  empire  on  every  side,  solid  guarantees  for  the  peace 
of  Europe  and  the  liberty  of  French  citizens.    It  was  in  answer 

*  One  of  these  papers  was  published  in  Cousin's  edition,  under  the 
title  '  New  considerations  upon  sleep,  dreams,  and  somnambulism.* 
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to  this  commission  that  the  Empenir  declared  with  sublime 
arrogance,  that  *  He  alone  represented  France/  and  that  *  the 
'nation  had  more  need  of  him  than  he  had  of  the  nation.'  M, 
de  Biran  before  this,  had  been  a  Royalist.  The  fascination  of 
military  glory  had  not  blinded  him  to  the  miserable  thraldom 
and  impoverishment  of  his  country.  He  felt  the  heel  of  the 
oppressor,  and  saw  the  arid  waste  it  stamped  upon  the  fair 
provinces  of  France.  He  groaned  for  liberty.  Like  many 
others,  he  welcomed,  therefore,  the  deliverance  promised  by  the 
allies,  and  dreaded  a  new  triumph  by  Bonaparte  which  should 
rivet  his  tyranny  upon  the  French  people,  if  not  on  Europe. 
The  short  sketch  of  his  life  given  by  E.  Naville,  reproduces  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  first  restoration,  the  flight,  and  agitation  of 

*  The  Hundred  Days,'  and  the  relief,  even  to  Frenchmen  like 
M.  de  Biran,  when  the  news  of  Waterloo  dispelled  the  nightmare- 
vision  of  a  triumphant  Empire.    *  The  restoration  of  Bonaparte's 

*  empire  meant  to  him  the  Revolution  taking  its  course,  war 
'  without,  oppression  and  suffering  within.  It  was,  in  fine,  the 
'degradation  of  the  French  nation,  which  forgetting  so  many 

*  recent  experiences,  delivered  itself  to  its  oppressor.^ — (Vie  de 
Maine  de  Biran,  page  55  ) 

From  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XVIII.,  M. 
de  Biran  held  a  seat  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  in  1816 
he  was  made  Coimcillor  of  State.     He  took  indeed  little  part  in 
the  stormy  debates  of  the  period,  being  ill  qualified  for  public 
discussion  by  his  excessive  sensibility ;  but  he  suffered  the  more 
from  the  excitement  of  these  debates  and  the  keen  interest  he 
took  in  political  subjects.     Still  his  chief  interest  was  in  his 
study.     When  he  entered  it,  the  tempests  of  the  outer  world 
were  forgotten,  and  he  searched  with  a  luminous  eye  that  quiet 
inner   world  of  the  mind  whose  mysterious  depths  he  had 
watched  so  long.      Nor  could   his   original  and  spontaneous 
genius  rest  contented  with  past  researches  and  acquisitions. 
The  vivid   controversies   of    the    philosophical    coterie,   which 
assembled  weekly  at  his  house,  and  the  stimulus  of  wide  philo- 
sophical reading,  revealed  to  him  grave  defects  in  his  system  of 
psychology.     But  more  than  controversy  or  reading,  or  even 
original  speculation,  M.  de  Biran's  heart  asserted  its  incomplete- 
ness, and  urged  him  to  higher  truth  than  he  had  yet  discovered. 
The  commotions  of  public  life  swept  away  the  gossamer  tissue 
of  his  stoical  dreams. 

Happiness  had  been  the  vain  pursuit  of  this  philosopher. 
When  in  the  flower  of  youth  he  credulously  believed  that  the 
senses  were  the  source  of  knowledge,  he  imagined  them  to  be 
likewise  the  spring  of  our  happiness.     Happiness  was  then,  in 
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iii.B  own  language,  'le  calme  de  mes  sens/    When  he  discovered 
the  activity  and  recognised  the  authority  of  the  will,  he  ceased 
to  l>e  Epicurean,  and  became  a  Stoic.     Happiness  was  then  cen- 
tred in  the  absolute  control  of  the  will,  subduing  the  senses 
and  the  world  to  its  lordly  jurisdiction.     But  the  will  was  frail. 
I^ain  was  real.      Man  could  not  be  a  law  to  himself,  the  sole 
object  of  his  own  existence.     The  will  of  man  must  fix  itself 
upon  an  unchanging  Almighty  Will,  to  find  a  firm  resting- 
place.     It  craves  the  succour  of  a  heavenly  grace  to  fortify  its 
^weakness,  and  enable  it  to  realize  its  own  ideal  of  sovereign 
perfection.     Thus  was  Maine  de  Biran  led  to  believe  in  God, 
and  to  accept  the  grace  of  God  ofiered  in  Jesus  Christ.     This 
*  grand  self-completing  thinker,'  as  Lord  Lytton  calls  him,  did 
not,  however,  raise  a  wall  of  separation  between  his  religion 
and  philosophy.      The  science   of    man   embraces  his   entire 
nature.      No  true  philosophy   can   renounce  or  ignore  those 
problems  of  human  experience,  which  Christianity  solves.     Nor 
does  Christianity  renounce   the    services  of  true  philosophy, 
-whether  in  presenting  clearly  the  defection,  incongruities,  and 
needs  of  our  nature,  or  in  showing  how  it  meets  at  all  points 
this  deranged  and  mutilated  nature,  touing  its  jangled  notes 
into  harmony,  building  up  its  ruins  into  their  primeval  gran- 
deur, and  crowning  it  with  the  glory  of  Divine  grace.*    Ac- 

•  M.  Naville's  observations  are  worth  quoting :  *  That  the  Christian 

*  doctrines  are  taught  from  without,  and  impose  themselves  authoritatively 

*  upon  the  faith  of  man  from  the  moment  that  he  believes  in  the  divinitv 

*  of  their  origin ;  this  is  not,  and  never  can  be,  seriously  questioned. 

*  But  these  doctrines  respond  to  necessities  of  the  heart  and  conscience 

*  which  may  be  directly  observed ;  and  besides,  they  produce  in  the  soul 

*  which  accepts  them,  effects  which  are  also  immediately  observable.     To 

*  refuse  then  the  examination  of  facts  of  this  order,  would  be  to  pursue  a 

*  course  analogous  to  that  of  a  philosopher  who  might  pretend  to  study 

*  the  human  mind  in  its  absolute  punty,  without  making  mention  of 

*  any  of  those  phenomena  which  result  from  its  relations  with  other 

*  existences.    Such  a  study  can  only  be  in  reality  a  vain  and  sterile 

*  abstraction.     If  these  rehgious  truths  produce  in  the  soul  particular 

*  effects ;  if  man  is  placed  by  faith  in  special  states ;  if  he  finds  in  the 

*  evangelical  promises  consolations  which  he  does  not  find  elsewhere ;  if 

*  he  receives  in  prayer  a  force  which  otherwise  was  awanting,  would  not 
'  a  science  of  man  which  was  sQent  on  facts  of  this  order,  be  strangely 

*  mutilated  ?    It  would  indeed  be  a  poor  philosophy  which  should  condemn 

*  itself  to  observe  silence  upon  the  most  elevated  development  of  human 

*  life,  on  the  ground  that  these  developments  were  connected  with  truths 

*  which  reason  had  not  discovered.     On  the  other  hand  it  would  be  wrong 

*  to  proscribe  philosophy  on  the  ground  that  religion  resolves  all  the  greai 

*  problems  of   existence,   and   leaves    outside   its   domain  only  those 

*  researches  that  are  useless  and  dangerous.    Faith  is  not  science,  and 

*  conscience  may  have  found  peace,  without  the  desii*e  of  knowledge 
'  ceasing  to  excite  the  intellect.    The  development  of  soul,  enlightened 
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cordingly,  M.  de  Biran  attempted  to  reset  and  complete  his 
philosophy  according  to  his  new  experience  and  enlightenment : 
he  purposed  to  form  a  Christian  philosophy,  from  a  psychological 
point  of  view ;  and  in  doing  so  he  needed  to  modify  profoundly 
the  former  exposition  of  his  doctrines.  He  therefore  coramenc^ 
a  new  work,  *  Nouveaux  Essais  d' Anthropologic/  This  work, 
till  recently,  was  unknown,  as  was  also  the  noble  development 
of  his  doctrine  which  was  contained  in  it.  Cousin,  in  his  In- 
troduction to  the  Collected  Works  of  M.  de  Biran,  which  he 
published  in  1841,  makes  no  reference  whatever  to  it,  and  was 
manifestly  ignorant  of  the  expansive  heavenward  reach,  whither 
the  powerful  sweep  of  De  Brian's  genius  lifted  him  ere  his  death. 
Unhappily  this  magnificent  work,  though  its  general  plan  is 
preserved,  is  only  a  torso — a  fragment.  It  is  the  broken  pillar 
which  guards  his  grave.  The  progress  of  this  strong  indepen- 
dent thinker,  who  shines  solitary  like  a  star,  and  whose  course 
had  risen  ever  upward  from  the  earthly  mists  of  the  horizon, 
seems  at  length  when  near  the  zenith  to  be  arrested,  but  it  is 
only  because  the  dayspring  from  on  high  had  visited  him.  The 
night  of  time  in  which  we  saw  him,  had  passed  away.  The 
heavenly  gates  were  unrolled  above  him,  and  his  further  pro- 
gress is  in  the  light  beyond.  In  the  month  of  October  1823, 
M.  de  Biran  drew  up  the  plan  of  his  new  work :  nine  months 
afterwards  he  was  dead. 

11. 

The  exposition  of  M.  de  Biran's  *  Essai  sur  les  Fondements  de 

*  la  Psychologic,'  introduces  us  to  the  subtle  observations  and 
analyses  whica  he  made  in  the  realm  of  consciousness,  and  by 
which  he  overthrows  the  sensational  doctrine.  Let  M.  Cousin 
give  the  key-note  of  the  exposition. 

*  The  reigning  philosophy  engendered  successively  all  its  faculties, 
as  well  as  all  its  ideas,  fix)in  sensation,  which  it  explained  by  the 
excitement  of  the  brain,  produced  by  impressions  made  upon  the 
external  organs.  Man  was  thus  nothing  more  than  the  result  of 
organization,  and  all  the  science  of  man  an  appendix  to  physiology. 
M.  de  Biran  has  demonstrated  that  all  this  is  a  mass  of  hypotheses, 
and  that  in  returning  to  observation  and  experience  we  find  among 
the  real  facts  which  must  constitute  a  true  science  of  man,  one  fact 
as  real  as  the  others,  which  mixes  itself,  indeed,  with  sensation,  but 
is  not  expUcable  by  it,  which  has  organic  conditionSi  but  which  is 

*  and  justified  by  the  communication  of  a  superior  and  divine  life,  far 
'  from  raising  an  obsf  acle  to  the  study  of  man,  furnishes  >»'ni  on  the 
'  contrary  with  the  object  of  his  richest  developments  and  his  loftiest 

*  thoughts.*--(Vie  de  M.  de  Biran,  pp.  108,  109.) 
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distinct  and  independent  from  our  organization,  vis.,  activity ;  and  he 
has  distinguished  this  activity  from  all  that  does  not  belong  to  it  He 
has  ti*aced  it  to  its  source;  he  has  followed  it  in  all  its  develop- 
ments ;  he  has  restored  its  place  in  the  intellectual  life ;  and  from 
this  "ensemble"  of  observations  and  ideas  has  produced  a  theory 
more  or  less  extended,  but  profound, — most  true  in  itself,  indestruc- 
tible in  its  bases,  and  which  a  complete  philosophy  must  comprehend 
and  fit  in  its  proper  place.* — (Fragm.  Philos.,  tome  deux.,  pp.  66, 67.) 

M.  de  Biran  sought  in  consciousness  that  element  which  was 
the  necessary  condition  of  consciousness  itself,  which,  therefore, 
is  the  condition  of  all  knowledge,  and  which,  as  consciousness  is 
the  essential  characteristic  of  the  sentiment  of  personality,  be« 
comes  the  condition  of  that  sentiment  of  the  knowledge  of  one- 
self. A  man  may  exist  without  consciousness,  without  therefore 
knowing  of  his  existence,  as  in  swoons,  or  deep  sleep ;  but  he 
knows  himself — he  says '  I,'  only  by  reason  of  the  exercise  of  his 
own  activity.  For  man  trtily  to  be,  is  to  act.  The  exercise  of 
activity  is  then  the  condition  of  personality,  of  consciousness, 
and  o^  all  knowledge.  According  to  the  theory  of  CondiUac, 
the  mind  is  identified  with  its  sensations,  its  own  modifications ; 
but  in  this  case,  if  the  mind  be  only  these  sensations,  it  cannot 
know  itself  as  separate  from  them,  for  it  is  not  separate ;  or  know 
itself  at  all,  for  the  mind  does  not  exist ;  nor  can  it  distingui^  these 
sensations  from  one  another,  which  is  necessary  even  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  sensations,  because  it  has  no  existence,  and, 
therefore,  no  power  apart  from  them,  so  as  to  discriminate  and 
co-ordinate  them.  All  knowledge  requires  that  the  subject 
distinguish  itself  from  its  perceptions,  and  that  it  discriminate 
them  urom  each  other.*    JN  ow,  the  mind  is  thus  conscious  of 

•  The  following  extracts  verify  the  analysis  we  have  given  of  De  Biran's 
Byetem,  in  drawing  up  which  we  have  been  ^^reatly  assisted  by  M.  Naville's 
general  introduction.  *  Without  the  sentiment  of  individual  existence 
'  which  we  name  in  psychology  consciousness  {conacius  md  eampoB  $td) 

*  there  is  no  iact  which  can  be  said  to  be  known — ^no  knowled^  of  any 
'  kind ;  for  a  fact  is  nothing  if  it  is  not  known ;  t .e.  if  there  is  not  an 

*  individual  and  permanent  subject  which  knows.' — (p.  86.)    •  Hence  the 

*  mot  can  onlv  mow  itself  in  an  immediate  relation  to  some  impression 

*  which  modifies  it,  and  reciprocally  any  obiect  or  truth  whatsoever  can 

*  be  conceived  only  under  a  relation  to  the  sulqeot  which  perceives  or  feels. 
'  Hence  the  **  primiHive  duality,"  an  expression  which  a  philosopher  has 

*  used  to  characterise  the  fieict  of  consciousness,  so  as  to  signalise  the 

*  abaolute  indissolubility  which  must  exist  between  the  two  elements  which 

*  compose  it,  and  which  the  human  mind  by  no  effort  can  conceive  apart 
<  We  cannot  know  ourselves  in  individuaLpersonahty  without  fbeling  our- 

*  selves  to  be  causes  relative  to  certain  edects  or  movements  produced  in 

*  the  organic  body.    The  cause  or  force  aotuallyapplied  to  move  the  body 

*  IB  a  force  in  action  which  we  call  the  wiU.    The  moi  (or  self)  identifies 
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itself,  and  in  difitinffuishing  itself  from  its  modifications,  it  at  the 
same  time  distingmslies  them ;  bat  the  mind  is  thus  conscious 
only  in  its  activity.  Further,  Condillac  styles  all  our  faculties 
and  ideas  transformed  sensations ;  thus,  attention  is  a  sensation 
so  strong  as  to  become  exclusive ;  memory,  a  sensation  which 
persists  m  the  absence  of  its  object ;  ttrill,  a  desire  which  is  t^e 
trace  which  agreeable  sensations  leave  behind  them.  '  Ghranted ! ' 
says  M.  de  Birau,  *  but  if  these  be  all  transformed  sensations, 

*  what  transforms  them  P  Their  nature  is  changed,  what  changes 

*  it  ? '  As  Kant  conceived  the  revolution  which  he  proposed  to 
introduce  into  philosophy  to  be  analo^us  to  the  mscovery  of 
Copernicus,  so  M.  de  Biran  compares  his  work  to  that  of  Lavoi- 
sier. By  discovering  the  generative  principle  of  acids  Lavoisier 
has  transformed  chemistry.  M.  de  Biran  professes  to  have 
discovered  the  generative  principle  of  mental  phenomena  in  the 
activity  of  the  will.  His  system  is  to  show  the  combination  of 
this  principle  in  its  different  modes  and  degrees  with  elements 
of  another  nature. 

But  this  continuous  activity,  which  is  the  fundamental  fact  of 
human  consciousness,  because  it  is  the  condition  of  consciousness 
and  of  personality,  is  not  the  mere  sense  of  energy,  or  an 
abstract,  absolute  force  which  knows  itself  to  be  only  force.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  force  or  activity  exercised  relatively,  or 
towards  and  upon  something.  It  is  ^ort^  and  the  knowledge 
of  our  activity  is  immediately  and  indissolubly  connected  with  a 
resistance.    We  only  act  by  effort  upon  that  which  resists,  and 

*  itself  completely  with  this  acting  force.    But  the  existence  of  this  force  is 

*  a  ftict  for  the  **  moi"  (or  self  J  onfy  when  in  exercise,  and  it  exercises  itself 

*  only  as  it  can  apply  itself  to  a  resisting  or  inert  object.  Force  is  then. 
^  determined  or  actualised  in  relation  to  its  term  of  application  only  in  the 
'  same  way  as  that  term  is  determined  as  resLstin^  or  mert  only  in  relation 

*  to  the  actual  force  which  moves  it,  or  tends  to  impart  movement  to  it* 
'  The  &ct  of  this  tendency  is  what  we  call  effort,  or  action  determined, 

*  or  volition ;  and  I  say  that  this  effort  is  the  true  primitive  £Eict  of  our 

*  oonsdonsness.' — (p.  47.^ 

*  This  thought  is  alliea  to  that  profoimd  observation  of  Leibnxte,  which 
is  exercising  such  influence  in  the  schools  of  science  and  i^bdloaophy  in 
our  day.     '  To  conceive  and  illumine  the  idea  of  substance,  we  must 

<  mount  upward  to  that  of  force  or  energy.  Action  or  acting  force  is  iM3t 
'  tiie  nak^  (or  abstract)  power  of  the  sdbool,  we  must  not  understand  it» 
'  indeed,  as  the  scholastics,  to  be  a  simple  faculty  or  possibility  of  acting, 

*  wMdi,  in  order  to  take  effect  or  to  De  reduced  to  action,  would  have 

<  need,  of  excitation  from  without,  as  it  were,  of  a  foreign  stinmhis;* 

*  Veritable  force  encloses  action  within  itselfl  It  is  hniKmui  a  mean 
'  power  between  the  simple  faculty  of  acting  and  the  act  detennined  dr 
'  effectuated.  This  energy  contains  or  includes  effort ' — Opera  Leibn. ,  ed. 
Dutens,  tom.  xL,  p.  18.  (De  primes  philosophise  emendatuHie  et  notuas 
subetantiae.} 
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'wTiich  makes  the  action  real.  Consequently,  man  feels  and  knows 
an  essential  duality  in  his  nature.  Even  in  actions  that  are  not 
visible,  and  even  if  man  were  not  cognisant  of  his  sensible  body, 
hy  the  senses  of  sight  and  touch,  he  yet  has  the  immediate 
and  purely  intenial  consciousness  of  an  organism  which  resists 
liis  effort.  In  this  consciousness  *  the  sentiment  is  inseparable 
'^  from  that  of  his  existence,  the  soul  and  the  body  manifest 
*  themselves  at  once  and  indivisibly.^* 

M.  de  Biran,  however,  most  carefully  guards  himself  from 
Tefining  upon  his  observations  of  the  facts  of  consciousness; 
consequently,  he  asserts  that  the  two  terms  of  this  fundamental 
fact  of  effort,  which  is  the  condition  of  consciousness,  have  no 
absolute  existence.  They  are  constituted  by  their  relation  to 
each  other ;  they  are,  therefore,  simultaneous  in  time ;  and  if  one 
disappear,  the  other  vanishes  too.  And  hence  M.  de  Biran 
impugns  the  philosophic  dogma  that  we  have  an  immediate 
-consciousness  of  the  existence  of  the  soul,  abstractly  or  abso- 
lutely considered.  The  fact,  of  which  we  are  conscious,  is  the 
act  of  the  soul  (the  moi)  in  relation  to  an  object;  and  upon  this 
fact  he  builds  his  system. 

According,  therefore,  to  M.  de  Biran,  all  the  principles  which 
underlie  and  regulate  human  thought  are  derived  immediately 
from  this  primary  fact. 

*  The  idea  of  force  has  its  manifest  type  in  effort  itself.  The  idea 
of  substance  is  derived  either  from  the  two  terms  of  the  primitive 
•duality  which  remain  the  same  throughout  all  variations  of  existence, 
or  more  particularly  from  the  resisting  term.  The  idea  of  cavscdity^ 
is  ODly  the  expression  of  the  relation  which  constitutes  the  primary 
fiujt.  The  "  moi"  (or  "  self  ")  indivisible,  in  contrast  with  its  variable 
modifications  or  sensations,  is  the  basis  of  the  idea  of  unity.  The 
permanence  of  the  relation  of  the  two  terms  of  the  primary  fact  is  the 
source  of  the  notion  of  identity.  It  is  in  the  essential  activity  of 
'*  self  '*  that  the  idea  of  liberty  has  its  sole  foundation.  Finally,  the 
first  origin  of  the  conception  of  space  is  found  in  the  interior  and 
immediate  consciousness  of  our  own  body  and  of  its  different  parts, 
whilst  the  will,  with  its  succession  of  acts,  each  of  which  is  done 
singly,  gives  the  first  origin  of  the  idea  of  time' — (Introduction  de 
i'Editeur,  page  58.) 

The  necessary  and  fundamental  notions  of  the  human  reason 
lo  carefully  distinguished  from  *  general  ideas,*  which  are  but 

*  It  is  worth  noticing  the  coincidence  between  M.  de  Biran's  thought 
and  expression  witli  tlmt  of  the  Scotch  school  in  the  doctrine  of  i}er- 
oeption,  according  to  which  the  knowledge  of  the  pOTceiving  subiect 
and  of  the  external  object  perceived  (which  is,  as  Sir  William  Hamilton 
^aocuiately  defined  it,  that  part  of  the  nervous  organism  affected)  are  given 
together  and  indivisibly  in  one  act  of  consciousness. — (Intzt)duction  da 
rflditeur,  p.  56.) 
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abstracts  or  comparisons  derived  from  tlie  objects  of  observation. 
These  two  classes  of  ideas  are  wholly  confounded  by  the  sen- 
sational philosophy,  and  even  Kant,  in  his  categories,  inconsis- 
tently places  them  on  the  same  level.  But  M.  de  Biran  shows 
that  general  ideas  vary  according  to  the  objects  which  give  them 
birth ;  whilst  those  notions  which  lie  at  the  base  of  every  mental 
act  are  immutable,  and  the  ground  of  their  universality  and 
necessity  he  conceives  to  be  their  inherence  in  the  fundamental 
fact  of  consciousness.  The  activity  of  the  'subject'  (the  'moi') 
being  the  constant  and  indispensable  element  of  all  knowledge, 
those  notions  in  which  this  activity  manifests  its  own  nature, 
abide  unalterable,  and  rule  everywhere  and  always  in  human 
consciousness.* 

The  most  original  and  peculiar  section  of  M.  de  B  Iran's 
doctrine,  however,  consists  in  his  illustration  of  the  duality  of 
fiViv  nature.  The  subject  (the  nioi)  is  not  the  whole  of  man.  He 
'accepts  and  applauds  feoerhave's  terse  definition  :  '  Homo  simplex 
in  vitalitati,  duplex  in  humanitati.'  Man  in  the  reality  of  his 
existence  is  constituted  only  by  the  combination  of  the  *  subject' 
with  a  foreign  element,  and  M.  de  Biran  thus  distinctly  states* 
the  object  of  his  philosophical  studies  to  be 

'The  consideration  of  the  "subject"  in  its  diverse  associations  with 
the  different  kinds  of  sensation  and  ideas  which  can  be  the  object  of 
a  psychological  analysis.  I  would  thus  seek  to  distinguish  clearly  the 
characters  and  the  products  of  the  two  living  forces  which  enter  into 
the  composition  of  man,  and  which,  though  wholly  \mited  in  the 
actual  mode  of  our  existence,  are  no  less  essentially  two,  and  will 
never  be  reduced  to  imity,  without  falsifying  the  true  principles 
of  the  science  of  man,  and  giving  the  lie  to  his  natiu^.* — (Vol.  L 
pp.  133,  134.) 

This  careful  investigation  forms  the  contents  of  the  second 
and  largest  volume  of  the  ^  Easai,*  Very  briefly  with  the 
assistance  of  the  admirable  introduction  which  M.  Naville  has 
furnished  us,  we  shall  note  the  distinguishing  features  of  this 
remarkable  volume.     The  foreign  element  which  combines  with 

•  *The  sentiment  of  the  mot  is  not  adventitious  to  man;  it  is  the 

*  immediate  product  of  a  force  which  belong  essentially  to  him,  and  whose 
'  characteristic  is  to  determine  itself  by  itself,  and  in  as  far  as  it  determines 

*  itself,  to  perceive  itself  immediately,  both  in  its  firee  determination  and  its 

*  products—in  the  cause  and  in  the  eflPect,  which,  bound  indivisibly  to  one 
'  another,  constitute  the  fundamental  relation  or  the  primitive  £act  of 

*  consciousness.    Hence  the  notion  of  causality,  and  Ukewise  of  sub- 

*  stance,  and  a  whole  system  of  notions  which  are  clearly  derived  from  the 

*  consciousness  of  the  Tnot,  and  which  are  no  more  than  itself,  the  products 

*  of  an  external  experience  or  of  imnressions  received  from  witnout.' — 
Vol.  L,  p.  133. 
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the  active  force  of  the  subject  is  an  unconscious  life.    It  is  that 
life  of  which  physiology  studies  the  organic  condition. 

'  It  is  composed  of  impressions  without  consciousness,  and  of  reflex 
movements  that  are  lUcewise  imconscioas.  It  is  the  life  of  the 
animal,  an  obscure  life  in  which  Being  becomes,  in  fact,  the  modifica- 
tions fh)m  which  it  does  not  distinguish  itself.  In  it  is  to  be  found, 
in  a  manner,  the  brute  matter  of  the  phenomena  of  the  human  mind ; 
affections  which  will  become  agreeable  or  painful  sensations  when 
consciousness  is  awake;  intuitions,  or  organic  images,  which  will 
serve  as  the  bases  of  external  i*epresentations ;  instinctive  movements^ 
of  which  the  will  will  lay  hold ;  instincts^  blind  appetites,  which  will 
be  the  soiuxje  of  desires.  ...  At  the  moment  in  which  consciousness 
awakes  in  the  mystery  of  a  first  effort  of  will,  the  personal  force  finds 
a  pre-existing  material  in  the  bosom  of  which  it  developes  itself  It 
acts  upon  this  material,  it  takes  possession  of  it,  it  does  not  emanate 
from  it' 

When,  therefore,  the  consciousness  of  man  is  awaked,  which 
is  the  result  of  the  first  effort  of  activity  of  the  mind,  this  inferior 
life  continues  to  subsist  with  its  own  laws.  What  man  habitu- 
ated to  observe  himself  does  not  feel  perpetually  arise  that 
life  which  is  in  him,  without  being  truly  himself  that  life 
which  is  the  source  of  desires  which  reason  does  not  avow,  of 
joys  and  sorrows  which  spring  from  the  spontaneous  play  of 
the  bodily  organs,  without  any  exterior  cause;  of  images, 
finally — phantoms  which  come  of  themselves  imbidden  upon 
the  interior  theatre  of  the  mind  ? 

Reason  and  the  will  control  in  different  degrees  these  foreign 
elements ;  but  immediately  the  activity  of  the  mind  is  suspended 
or  weakened,  the  inferior  life  resumes  its  empire.  It  is  tho 
struggle  and  combination  of  these  opposite  principles  which  give 
to  M.  de  Biran  the  key  to  the  complicated  and  diverse  mental 
states  which  appear  in  man ;  and  starting  on  this  ground,  M  de 
Biran  recognises  in  man  four  *  states,'  markedly  different,  and  to 
which  he  has  given  the  name  of  systems. 

*  The  "  sijstlmc  affedif  "  is  the  life  common  to  man  and  to  the 
'  animal.  It  is  the  ensemble  of  the  impressions  and  of  the  instinc- 
'  tive  movements  which  result  fit)m  the  or^nized  forces  of  the 

*  body.     This  life,  contemporaneous  with  existence,  precedes  the 

*  awakening  of  the  conscious  person.'  Till  the  light  of  con- 
sciousness dawn,  it  rolls  on  darkly,  and  leaves  no  trace  in  memory. 
Its  phenomena  can  be  observed  only  from  without,  and  by  their 
effects  on  the  organization. 

It  is  in  the  cloudy  darkness  of  this  primitive  life  that  the 
activity  of  the  subject  first  strangely  pulses,  and  with  that 
activity  consciousness  begins ;  and  the  simple  degree  of  effort 
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whicli  suffices  for  this  awakening  of  conscionsness  characterises 
the  second  systenii 

'  Le  8t/stime  aemiti/.'  In  this  state  the  mind  is,  as  it  were,  only 
the  spectator  of  phenomena  which  it  does  not  produce.  It  i» 
aware,  however,  of  its  own  existence  as  separate  from  what  is- 
felt,  and  the  sentiment  of  personal  identity  arises ;  with  know- 
ledge there  is  memory.  The  modes  of  feeling  of  which  we  are- 
conscious  are  attributed  to  some  cause  producmg  them,  because 
the  idea  and  principle  of  causality  is  contained  and  manifest  in 
the  activity  oi  the  subject  from  tne  occasion  of  its  first  exercise.. 
The  entire  subordination,  however,  of  this  activity  to  external 
impressions  distinguishes  the  second  system  from  the  third,  '  le 
systSme  perceptif* 

In  this  system  the  effort  of  the  subject  is  more  distinct, 
concentrated,  and  intentional.  In  it  there  is  the  effort  of  atfen^ 
Hon.  The  organs  of  the  body  are  controlled  and  directed  upon 
separate  objects.  Sensations  thus  intensified  and  combined 
become  perceptions.  In  the  state  characterised  in  the  second 
system,  the  dull  sensations  of  which  we  are  conscious  are  assigned 
to  some  indeterminate  cause  that  is  not  self,  but  the  capital  fact 
of  the  third  system  is  the  judgment  of  exteriority,  wnich  dis- 
tinctly recognises  external  bodies.  It  is  by  the  fisiculty  of 
*toucn'  principally  that  this  knowledge  is  gained.  In  the- 
exercise  of  this  faculty,  the  result  of  an  express  activity,  strange 
bodies  manifest  themselves  in  their  proper  nature,  giving  external 
resistance  to  our  effort.  It  is  by  the  attention  of  the  will,  more- 
over, that  power  is  given  to  subdue  the  instinctive  force  of  the 
passions.  In  the  sphere  of  mere  sensation,  no  power  asserts 
itself  to  break  their  sway,  or  to  resist  the  preponderance  of  the 
strongest.  But  *  attention  has  the  privilege  of  giving  to  the  ideas 
*  upon  which  it  is  fixed,  a  vivacity  proportional  to  its  intensity. 
'  By  this  means,  our  personal  activity  interferes  in  the  struggle  of 
'  our  desires,  opposes  ideas  which  it  has  quickened  and  fortified  to 
'  the  immediate  stress  of  the  passions,  and  thus  gives  man  another 
'  rule  of  conduct  than  that  of  his  instincts.^  Nevertheless,  in  this 
* systeme  perceptif'  the  mind  receives  its  occasions  and  stimulus 
to  activity  from  without.  No  other  knowledge,  accordingly,  is 
possible  than  that  which  is  derived  idtimately  from  the  senses, 
such  as  the  qualities  and  relations  of  external  objects,  and  the 
general  ideas  which  are  derived  from  them. 

In  the  fourth  system, '  le  syst^nie  reflecti//  the  mind  withdraws 
itself  from  all  adventitious  elements  and  contemplates  itself.  It 
then  finds  in  itself  all  those  intellectual  notions  which  cannot 
be  derived  from  sensation.  This  reflection  gives  finally  to  the 
mind  the  clear  consciousness  of  its  own  power  of  actmg,  and 
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tins  conficiousneesy  combined  with  the  idea  of  time,  makes  pos- 
trible  the  predetermination  of  our  fatore  acts,  which  is  the 
0(»nplement  of  our  moral  liberty.  Notwithstanding  that  these 
notions  are  inherent  in  the  fact  of  our  activity,  which  beffins 
*vdth  the  first  gle&m  of  consciousness,  yet  they  are  not  at  first 
distinctly  reyealed  to  ns.  External  impressions  engross  our 
attention.  Our  sense  of  the  objects  ihey  reveal,  veils  the 
knowledge  of  our  own  power,  and  the  laws  and  use  of  lan- 
guage rend  the  veil,  and  disclose  to  us  our  own  nature,  only 
vhen  the  *  systdme  reflectif '  manifests  itself.  Very  zealously, 
however,  M.  de.  Biran  guards  himself  against  one  misappre- 
hension, which  he  conceives  to  have  vitiated  many  philoso- 
phical s^tems.  It  is  not  the  mind  itself  in  an  absolute  state, 
which  IS  an  abstract  conception,  and  wholly  unreal,  that  is 
known  in  this  highest  and  last  system  of  human  experience. 

*  In  the  act  of  reflection,  what  appears  in  an  absolute  form  is  the 

*  **  moi"  (or  self.)  But  to  exist,  for  the  moi  (or  self),  is  to  feel 
'  the  body.  The  error  of  metaphysicians  is  to  imagine  that  the 
'  connection,  or  the  relation  of  the  soul  and  body,  is  the  great 

*  mystery  of  humanity.     It  is  their  separation,  real  or  possible, 

*  which  IS  the  mystery.  As  for  the  connection,  it  is  given  imme- 
'  diately  by  the  fact  of  consciousness,  since  it  constitutes  the 
'  subject  which  is  thus  conscious  of  itself.' 

These  four  systems  sum  up  the  whole  life  of  man.  The 
character  and  value  of  every  individual  depend  on  the  prepon- 
derance gained  by  one  or  other  of  the  two  elements  which  consti- 
tute his  nature.  At  the  two  extremities  of  the  scale,  we  find,  on 
the  one  hand,  the  free  and  personal  force  of  man  subduing  nature ; 
on  the  other,  nature  reclaiming  all  its  empire,  subjugating  the 
spirit  to  its  laws,  and  reducing  man  to  the  animal.  The  moral 
doctrine,  accordingly,  which  issues  from  this  doctrine  is  plain. 
To  subdue  the  passive  elements  of  our  nature,  and  continuously 
to  narrow  the  circle  of  their  influence  by  the  incessant  exercise 
of  our  freedom,  and  by  the  complete  possession  of  oneself,  to 
raise  oneself  towards  the  regions  of  reason  and  of  peace,  which 
the  passions  would  darken  or  trouble — ^this  is  the  proper  destiny 
and  chief  «nd  of  mab. 

Such  are  the  main  outlines  of  M.  de  Biran's  system  of 
psychology,  in  which  it  will  be  seen  the  leading  principles  are, 
(1.)  the  separation  of  the  two  elements  in  our  nature,  the  one 
active,  conscious — ^the  seat  of  intelligence  and  of  wfll,  and  the 
other  passive,  imconscious,  which  is  yet  the  source  of  impressions 
and  of  appetites ;  and  (2.)  their  combination,  so  that  they  act 
and  react  continually  upon  one  another.  It  will  be  easily 
inferred  from  these  principles  what  explanations  M.  de  Biraa. 
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gave  of  the  abnormal  states  of  the  mind  in  insanity,  and  of  the 
phenomena  of  deep.  In  both  cases  alike  he  conceives  the 
activity  of  will  to  be  more  or  less  completely  suspended.  The 
inferior  Ufe,  and  that  passive  imagination  which  depends  wholly 
on  the  sensibilities  is  then  allowed  to  follow  its  course,  and  to 
substitute  the  images  and  impulses  that  spring  from  the  organ- 
icationi  which  in  cases  of  insanity,  is  disordered  in  the  place  of 
the  regular  products  of  the  intelligence  and  of  the  reflective  acts 
of  the  wilL     '  A  certain  state  of  sensibility  determines,  wli^i 

*  we  are  awake,  our  humour,  our  feeUns^  of  existence,  and  those 

<  reveries   which  the  efibrt  of  the  wm  restrains.    When  the 

*  activity  of  the  will  ceases,  the  reveries  of  the  dav  become  the 

*  dreams  of  sleep.  The  mysterious  vital  force  whicn  is  united  to 

<  the  being  who  is  conscious  and  free,  resumes  all  its  power,  and 
'  rules  alone  the  nature  and  order  of  the  phenomena.^ 

M.  de  Biran  gains,  moreover,  elevated  and  clear  ^und  for 
the  criticism  of  the  various  modem  systems  of  philosophers. 
He  did  not  embrace  within  his  horizon  the  ancient  world  of 
thouffht,  for  his  scholarship  was  limited ;  but  within  the  range 
of  his  vision  the  Ithuriel-glance  of  his  critidsm  pierces  keenly 
and  brightly.  Besting,  as  he  does,  the  whole  science  of  psy- 
chology upon  the  basis  of  fact,  as  observed  in  consiousness,  he 
divides  all  modem  systems  according  to  the  two  grand  £Etalts 
which  they  respectively  exemplify  into  (1.)  the  h  priori^  and 
(2.) — the  h  posteriori.  Under  the  first  he  classifies  the  systems  of 
JDescartes,  Leibnitz,  and  Kant.  Under  the  second,  the  systems 
which  are  founded  upon  Baconian  principles,  and  which,  by  a 
process  of  logical  and  just  development,  ended  in  Condillac's 

*  Comparative  Grammar,'  in  De  Tracy's  *  Ideology,*  and  Baron 
Holbach's  'Syst^me  de  la  Nature,'  in  which  materialism  pro- 
nounces its  *  dernier  mot.'  The  fault  of  the  former  he  conceivea 
to  be  that,  instead  of  merely  observing  and  analysing  the 
primary  fact  of  consciousness,  they  abstract  one  element  of  the 
analysis,  and  realise  or  formulate  it  as  a  logical  conception,  from 
which  the  system  is  derived  by  a  logical  process.  He  accord- 
ingly impugns  Descartes'  title  as  the  founder  of  '  Experimental 
Psvchology.*  His  celebrated  aphorism,  *Je  pense,  done,  Je 
suis,'  M.  de  Biran  accepts;  but  their  agreement  ends  there. 
Instead  of  analysing  the  elements  of  this  fact '  Je  pense,'  Des* 
cartes,  according  to  M.  de  Biran,  abstracts  the  dement  of 
< thought'  from  the  'moi,'  the  active  'self'  which  thinks. 
Thi&  abstract  conception  of  thought  he  then  realises  as  the 
nwde  of  a  thinking  substance,  and  from  its  nature,  logically 
considered,  he  deauces  in  geometrical  fashion  the  ideas  of 
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'tke  infinite'  and  of  'God/  and  from  the  idea  of  God  the 
ex]^anation  of  man  and  the  universe. 

There  can  be  no  doubt^  that  Descartes  is  justly  open  to  this 
criticism,  which  the  development  of  Cartesianism  abundantly 
verifies.    If  thought  be  the  mode  of  a  substance,  then  God  is 
a  substance  of  which  thought,  as  well  as  extension,  is  only  a 
mode.    But  the  infinite  and  universal  substance  must  contain 
all  substances,  as  the  whole  contains  its  parts ;  and  all  thought, 
as  well  as  extension,  are  modes  of  that  one  substance  in  its 
several  parts.    This  is  the  doctrine  of  Spinoza.    Again,  if 
thought  is  only  the  mode  of  a  thinking  substance,  how  can 
the  knowledge  of  the  outer  world,  or  any  ideas  from  without,  be 
conveyed  P    The  thought  of  the  mind  is  the  mode  of  its  being, 
its  inalienable  property,  existing  in  itself  and  by  itself  for  ever. 
How  communicate  or  add  to  Uiis  mode  of  a  thinking  being, 
what  is  not  itself,  and  what  it  cannot,  as  a  mere  mode  of  being, 
acquire  or  receive?    Hence  Malebranche's  doctrine  of  inter- 
vention, in  which  the  soul  sees  all  things  in  God.     And  further, 
this  idea  of  soul  as  a  substance,   regarded   objectively,   led 
naturally,  in  Gassendi  and  Hobbes,  to  materialistic  conceptions 
of  the  souL     Now  De  Biran  aflirms,  that  the  fault  which  vitiates 
the  fundamental  doctrine  on  which  these  manifold  systems  are 
based,  is  their  departure  from  the  fact  of  consciousness,  which 
gives  only  *  force  conscious  of  itself,'  and  in  which  the  notions 
of  soul  as  a  substance,  and  thought  as  a  mode  of  it,  are  not 
given.    A  cause  which  knows  itself  in  the  exercise  of  its  own 
activity — ^this  is  the  revelation   of   consciousness    concerning 
the  nature  of  the  mind ;    and  as  this  activity  has  an  object, 
or  term,  to  which  it  is  applied,  this  object  is  known  bv  the 
same  title  as  the  subject.     The  duality  and  the  relation  oi  both 
terms  are  given  in  this  primary  fact,  which  it  is  the  part  of 
a  sound  psychology  to  analyse  faithfully.     If  thought  be  thus 
the  act  of  a  cause  which  is  conscious  and  free,  Spinozism  is 
struck  at  its  roots.     If  thought,  by  its  very  nature,  is  active,  and 
relates  itself  to  what  is  external,  the  need  of  Divine  intervention 
to  reveal  what  is  external  is  removed;    and  a  cause   which 
acts  consciously  and  freely  is  not  amenable   to  materialistic 
explanations.    To  this  criticism  we  wholly  subscribe ;  we  demur, 
however,  to  a  limitation  which  De  Biran  imposes,  unnecessarily, 
to  his  doctrine,  and  which  he  yet  frequently  overleaps.     He 
says,  we  are  conscious  only  of  this  acimty  of  the  *  moi    or  self. 
Now,  in  a  sense,  this  is  self-evident,  for  consciousness  is  mental 
activity,  and  we  cannot  be  conscious  when  we  are  not  conscious ; 
but  the  question  which  has  been  raised,  and  discussed  nioro 
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fully  sinoe  his  time,  especially  by  M.  Jouffiroy,  is  of  Txtal 
importance.  Are  we  conscious  only  of  the  aett  and  do  we, 
by  a  mental  necessity^  refer  the  act  to  a  cause  producing  it,  of 
which  we  are  not  immediately  conscious  P  or  are  we  imme- 
diately conscious  of  the  cause  itself — the  soul  in  its  actiosiP 
Whether  ontology  is  a  possible  science  or  not  depends  on 
the  answer  given  to  this  question.  Acts  are  phenomenal  as 
well  as  modes.  If  we  only  know  these  immediately,  and 
are  simply  compelled  by  an  inevitable  law  to  refer  them  to 
a  cause  or  substance,  wnich  is  unknown,  then  the  immediate 
knowledge  is  wholly  phenomenal.  Our  knowledge  of  real 
existence,  cause  or  substance,  is  inferential,  and  a  matter  ot 
faith.  Now,  M.  de  Biran  in  explicit  terms  pronounces  for 
this  latter  view,  whilst  the  genius  of  his  whole  philosophy, 
and  the  conclusions  he  accepts,  are  drawn  wholly  from  the 
former.  We  unhesitatingly  pronounce  for  the  former.  We 
are  immediately  conscious,  not  only  of  the  effect,  the  ad^ 
but  of  the  came  acting.*     And  to  vindicate  our  position,  we 

•  The  doctrine  is  argued  with  consummate  force  bv  M.  Jouffix)y  in  his 
say  upon  *  La  Distinction  de  la  Psychologie  et  de  la  Physiologie.'     In 


that  essay  ho  shows  the  insufficiency  of  many  of  the  arguments  in  proof 
of  the  spiritualitv  of  the  soul.  They  proceed  upon  the  hypothesis  that 
our  ideas  of  the  body  and  of  matter  are  perfectly  clear,  and  hence  they  start 
from  the  assumption  of  the  reality  of  the  body,  in  order  to  establish  the 
reality  of  the  other  term — the  spirit.  Jouflfroy,  on  the  contrary,  maintains 
that  what  is  clear  to  us  is  spirit,  and  what  is  obscure  is  body.  Without 
detailing  the  observations  and  analysis  of  his  argument,  the  object  of  it 
is  to  re-establish  consciousness  in  all  its  rights,  to  show  the  fact  that  it 
does  not  reach  in  us  onlv  the  acts  and  modifications  of  the  personal 
principle,  but  that  it  reacnes  that  principle  itself.  M.  E.  Oaro  nae  put 
the  gist  of  the  controversy  veryforcibly  (Eevue  des  Deux  Mondes,  15th 
March,  1865,  pp.  366,  367).     *  When  I  sav  that  I  am  conscious  of  my 

*  thought,  my  volition,  my  sensation,  it  is  fhe  same  as  if  I  said  that  I  am 

*  conscious  of  mvself  thinking,  willing,  and  feeling.  Otherwise,  how 
'  could  I  know  tnat  the  thought,  volition,  and  sensation  are  mine,  that 

*  they  emanate  from  me,  and  not  from  another  cause?    To  recognise  a 

*  phenomenon  which  I  cause,  or  to  recognise  the  cause  which  is  myself,  is 

*  the  same  thing.     Then  the  internal  or  psychological  fact  is  not  the 

*  whole  of  that  which  consciousness  gives  me,  for  tkat  fact  is  giv^i  by 
'  consciousness  at  the  same  time  as  the  act  of  a  cause  which  I  perceive. 
'This  is  the  essential  feature  of  the  order  of  phenomena,  and  this 

*  character  establishes  immediately  the  distinction  between  psychology 

*  and  physiology,  because  all  acts  which  are  thus  marked  belong  to  one 

*  of  the  sciences,  and  those  that  are  not  belong  to  the  other.    It  founds, 

*  likewise,  the  most  solid  proof  of  the  spirituality  of  the  mind.    Indeed, 

*  since  at  the  tune  that  I  am  conscious  of  the  cause  which  is  myself,  I  am 
'  conscious  of  all  the  acts  that  emanate  from  it ;  and  since  these  acts 

*  comprise  only  a  certain  number  and  series  of  phenomena,  it  is  demon- 

*  strated  by  this,  that  the  others,  the  physiolo^cal  phenomena,  are 
'  derived  from  another  principle  which  co-exists  m  man  with  his  true 
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liave  ovlv  spctoe  to  adduoe  two  arguments.  (L)  The  argument 
^hioli  Hume  makes  the  point  d'appui  of  his  assault  upon  the 
principle  of  causality,  is  incontrovertible.  M.  de  Biran  has 
shown  how  he  misapplies  it,  and  how,  when  rightly  applied, 
it  recoils  upon  himself.*    Now  we  venture  to  apply  it  to 

*  self,  and  that,  therefore,  there  is  a  dually  of  principles,  of  lives,  and  of 

*  ends,  in  hmnan  nature.    What  is  the  principle  of  tne  physiological  life 

*  I  do  not  know,  and  I  probably  never  shall  know,  save  by  obscure 

*  inductions.    The  vulgjar  call  it  body.    The  aavans  will  call  it  **. vital"  or 

*  **  animal"  force.  It  is  of  small  significance  what  name  is  given  to  it. 
'  Its  nature  is  purely  hypothetical,   and  this  is  the  important  point  to 

*  establish.    It  is,  indeed,  the  very  obscurity  of  this  principle  which  dis- 

*  tinguishes  it  from  the  rational  principle — ^from  the  cause  which  I  call 

*  myself.    Physiology  attains  only  facts,  material  results,  and  supposes  a 

*  cause  for  those  facts.  Psychology,  on  the  contrary,  has  the  privilege  of 
'  supposing  nothing.    In  the  phenomenon  of  consciousness,  it  lays  hold  of 

*  the  moi  (or  self)  as  its  cause,  that  is  to  say,  as  a  being  which  is  one  and 

*  simjjle,  lor  every  cause  is,  by  its  definition,  ossenti^y  a  simple  unit. 
'  Spirituality  is  not  the  result  of  an  induction,  it  is  a  feet.    We  have  imme- 

*  diate  knowledge  of  spirit.  To  gain  this  knowledge  we  have  only  to  observe 

*  ourselves  loving,  thinking,  and  willing.*  Such  is  the  last  result  of  that 
great  work  of  mental  analysis  and  close  ratiocination,  *  De  la  legitimit<§  et 

*  distinction  de  la  Psychologie  ot  de  la  Physiologie,'  contained  in  the 
Kouveaux  Melanges,  pp.  164,  205.  It  will  be  seen  from  this  passage 
ih&t  Mr.  Veitch  is  wrong  when  he  affirms,  (life  of  Stewart,  vol.  10  of 
collected  works,  page  105,)  *  The  question  as  between  M.  Jouffi^oy  and  the 

*  Scotch  school  is  tiius  reduced  to  a  mere  question  of  nomenclature.    The 

*  point  of  difference  is  simply  as  to  whether  the  fact,  on  its  absolute  and 
'  incomprehensible  side,  can  properly  be  said  to  be  an  object  of  knowledge 
'  or  science.    M.  Jouffiroy  inclines  to  the  affirmative.    Stewart,  as  well  as 

*  Eeid,  prefers  speaking  of  existence  on  its  incomprehensible  side,  sudi 

*  as  the  object  of  belief,  conviction,  faith,  rather  than  of  knowledge  and 
'  science.'  This  passage  somewhat  misropresents  both  parties  m  the 
debate.  M.  Jouffroy  does  not  believe  that  we  know  *  existence  *  in  any 
sense  absolutely.  He  denies  this  knowled^  even  of  the  mind.  We 
only  know  it  relatively  as  acting,  and  as  manifesting  its  nature  in  its  acts. 
To  conceive  abstract  existence  apart  from  qualities  or  properties  is 
impossible.  But  the  question  with  regard  to  the  mind  is,  Do  we  Know  tho 
cause  itself  which  acts,  or  simply  tho  actions  from  which  we  infer  an 
unknown  cause  ?  No  matter  what  the  fixed  and  assured  conviction  with 
which  this  inference  is  held,  a  wide  chasm  is  placed  between  those  who  hold 
that  we  have  immediate  knowledge  only  of  mental  phenomena,  to  which, 
"by  an  inevitable  law  of  belief,  we  must  assign  an  efficient  cause— the  mind, 
and  those  who  hold  that  we  are  conscious  of  the  active  cause  itself  in  its 
activity.  Messrs.  Eeid  and  Stewart  speak  merely  of  a  conviction,  of  the 
existence  of  tke  mind  and  of  its  unity,  accompanying  the  consciousness 
of  phenomena,  but  never  that  the  existence  and  unity  of  the  mind  are 
themselves  given  immediately  in  consciousness*  As  we  have  said  in  the 
text  of  the  article ;  by  no  deduction  directed  by  the  laws  of  reason,  can  the 
unity  of  the  mind  oe  absolutely  demonstrated ;  and  further,  the  feet  of 
this  unity  is  involved  in  the  possibility  of  this  deduction,  for  otherwise, 
what  tenure  holds  the  premises  and  the  conclusion  together  ? 

•  *  (Euvrea  Inediles^'  voL  i.>  pp.258— 276. 
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M.  de  Biran's  doctrine.  It  is  varioiisly  expressed  by  Hume : — 
e,g,  *  When  we  know  a  power,  we  know  that  very  circmnstance  in 

*  the  cause  by  which  it  is  enabled  to  produce  the  effect ;  for  these 

*  are  supposed  to  be  synonymous.     We  must,  therefore,  know 

*  both  the  cause  and  the  effect,  and  the  relation  between  them.' 

*  Were  it — ue,  the  original  power — ^known,  its  effect  must  also  be 

*  known,  since  all  power  is  relative  to  its  effect    And  vice  versd,  if 

*  Uie  effect  be  not  known,  the  power  cannot  be  known  or  felt,'  * 
K  then,  according  to  this  incontestable  principle,  the  effect  be 
known  as  effect ;  u  the  activity  be  known  as  the  activity  of  the 

*  moi,*  the  cause — the  '  moi  * — ^must  be  known  in  that  relation. 
The  original  power  is  not  inferred,  but  is  known  immediately 
in  its  enfect.     (2.)  If  the  effect  alone, — i,e.  the  act — ^is  known, 
whence  our  knowledge  of  the  unity  and  identity  of  *self?' 
Acts  are  manifold.    Continuous  activity — ^the  phraise  which  if. 
de  Biran  uses— is  but  an  unbroken  succession  of  acts.     But  self 
(the  '  moi '  of  M.  de  Biran)  is  known  to  be  one  and  indivisible. 
The  belief  of  a  cause  abiding,  absolutely,  one  and  the  same, 
cannot  by  any  law  of  reason  be  inferred  from  a  variety  of  suc- 
cessive acts,  though  these  acts  be  unintermittent.     Therefore, 
this  deepest  primordial  knowledge  of  the  unity  and  identity  of 
'self'  must  be  given  immediately  in  consciousness;  otherwise 
it  has  no  origin  whatever.    And,  further,  this  unity  and  identity 
of  self  lie  at  the  basis  of  all  reasoning,  and  are  necessary  to 
give  coherence  and  value  thereto.     To  reason  from  phenomena 
to    the    one    primordial    cause   is    a    suicidal  process,    and 
impossible.     For,  how  shall  the  premises  and  the*  successive 
acts  of  the  mind,  employed  in  a  deduction,  be  held  too^ether 
till  the  inevitable  conclusion  appear,  if  there  be  not  imity  in 
the  mind,  which  thus  passes  from  one  to  another,  and  links 
both  in  a  unity  which  it  communicates  from  itself  P  To  infer  that 
the  spiritual  cause  continues  one  and  identical,  assumes  a  mind 
one  and  identical,  which  makes  the  inference,  else  how  are  the 
two  successive  thoughts  given  in  the  premises  brought  into  any 
connection  whatever  with  each  other  P    They  are  separate  as 
grains  of  sand.     What  fuses  them  into  the  unity  of  an  infer- 
ence P    To  pass  from  thought  to  thought  implies  a  unity  pre- 
vious to  and  abiding  with  the  succession,  and  which,  moreover, 
binds  the  sequences  into  a  unity,  which  of  themselves  they  do 
not  contain,  and  cannot  reveal  or  prove.     It  is  not  then  the  act  or 
the  activity  of  the  mind  which  is  known  and  imputed  to  a '  one  * 
cause.    It  is  the  *  one  *  cause  which  is  directly  revealed  in  con- 
sciousness, acting  variously  in  different  relations.    And  this 
immediate  consciousness  of  unity,  continuance,  and  identity, 

•  «  Hume's  Essays,*  Ed.  1768,  voL  ii.,  jp.  80-2. 
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forms  our  notion  of  substance.     ('  Being  *  as  distinguished  from 

*  becoming/  to  i>v  as  distinguished  from  rh  <f>au/dix€vop,)  In 
the  case  of  mind,  this  substance  is  given  in  consciousness  at 
the  same  time  as  a  cause  which  is  conscious  and  free. 

Leibnitz  corrected  the  geometrical  procedure  of  the  Cartesian 
philosophy,  and  showed  fliat  the  fundamental  fact  in  conscious- 
ness, and  also  in  the  natural  world,  was  '  force,'  the  activity 
of  which  could  not  be  determined  as  geometers  determine  the 
modes  of  abstract  substance.  But  m.  de  Biran  profoimdly 
touches  the  spring  of  the  errors  which  again  flowed  from 
Leibnitzian    doctrine,   in    that   Leibnitz,   he   affirms,   regards 

*  force*  as  a  *  realised  abstraction.'  Mere  force  regarded  thus 
absolutely  must  develop  itself  according  to  its  law.  Every 
being  is  such  a  force,  the  body  and  the  soul  are  such  forces, 
and  the  agreement  of  their  respective  actions,  which  are  self- 
developed,  is  the  result  of  a  pre-established  harmony.* 

Now,  M.  de  Biran  shows  that  we  have  no  consciousness,  and 
therefore  no  knowledge  of  force  thus  abstracted  from  all  rela- 
tion, and  seK-developing,  and  that  in  formulating  his  doctrine, 
Leibnitz  has  passed  from  the  region  of  facts  into  that  of  hypo- 
thesis. We  Imow  the  primordial  *  cause'  within,  not  absolutely, 
but  relatively ;  we  know  it  as  it  acts,  and  as  it  is  resisted  and  thus 
acted  upon.  In  the  fact  of  consciousness,  therefore,  that  mutual  re- 
lation and  influence  of  the  soul  and  body  are  given  which  Leibnitz 
ignores,  and  which  he  afterwards  seeks  to  replace  by  the  theory 
of  forces  absolutely  independent  concurring  in  their  independent 
movements  by  reason  of  a  predestined  arrangement,  wluch  is  a 
necessity — ^a  fat«.  In  its  ultimate  logical  issues  this  system, 
resting  on  the  idea  of  active  force,  ends  in  fatalism  as  certainly 
as  the  Cartesian,  which  is  founded  on  the  idea  of  mere  *  sub- 

•  *  Dans  notre  corps  tout  s'execute  conformement  aux  resolutions  de 

*  notre  volont6.' — (Preface  to  Thoodicie,  p.  476.  See  also  passim  in 
'Nouveaux  £s8ais,^pp.  108,  127,  132,  &c.  Edit  Erdmann.)  It  deserves, 
however,  a  more  careful  appreciation  of  this  great  thinker's  works  than 
they  have  yet  received  in  our  country  to  determine  the  mode  and  measure 
of  me  influence  which  the  *  Monads,*  principles  of  active  force,  exercise 
upon  each  other,  M.  Cousin  affirms,  and  no  philosopher  has  honoured 
Leibnitz  with  more  reverential  and  painstaking  study,  that '  According  to 

*  monadology,  all  the  monads  act  upon  and  mfluence  each  other.    But 

*  what  is  the  nature  of  that  action  ?    It  is  on  this  point  that  we  need  to 

*  understand  Leibnitz.    The  action  of  one  monad  upon  another  cannot, 

*  indeed,  go  so  fEur  as  to  change  the  nature  of  that  monad,  that  is  to  say, 

*  its  proper  activity,  which,  according  to  the  svstem  of  Leibnitz,  it  must  ao 

*  if  it  become  the  cause  of  its  determinations.  It  is  not  the  cause  of  its  deter- 

*  minations,  but  only  of  its  perceptions,  or,  as  we  should  now  say,  its  sensa- 

*  tions.  The  determation  of  a  hieing  which  is  a  real  cause  belongs  only  to 
'  itself;  but  its  sensations  are  otherwise ;  they  come  firom  without,  and  are 

*  the  effect  of  other  beings  or  of  exterior  causes.' — ^Fragm.  Fhilos.,  p.  80. 
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stance/  And  for  the  reason  that  M.  de  Biran  adduces,  botk 
systems  make  certain  abstractions  their  bases,  and  are  thus 
drawn  away  from  the  sphere  of  observation  and  of  reality. 

M.  de  Biran  had  not  sufficiently  mastered  the  peculiar  prin- 
ciples of  the  Kantian  philosophy  to  give  equal  value  to  his 
criticism  of  it,  and  the  criticism  of  the  i  posteriori  or  sensational 
doctrine  has  been  already  described.  The  teachers  of  this  philo- 
sophy assume  *  the  "  moi  '*  to  be  present  in  the  first  idea  of  sensa- 

*  tion,  but  they  make  no  study  of  that  moi.    They  inquire  into 

*  neither  its  origin  nor  its  nature ;  and  consequently  misapprehend 

*  wholly  the  part  taken  by  the  subject  in  the  fact  of  consciousness.* 

in. 

The  philosophy  of  M.  de  Biran  has  been  rapidly,  and,  accord- 
ing to  our  ability,  accurately  sketched ;  and  our  philosophical 
reaiders  will  endorse  our  opinion,  that  it  is  original  and  peculiarly 
suggestive.  Its  three  characteristic  principles  have  become  three 
foimdation  pillars  of  modem  spiritual  philosophy.  Briefly  stated 
they  are,  (1st.)  The  activity  of  the  mind  is  the  indispensable  con* 
dition  of  all  knowledge ;  (2nd.)  This  activity  proceeds  from  the  free^ 
self-determining  will ;  (3rd.)  The  sentiment  of  personality  is  asso- 
ciated with  and  derived  from  the  will.  "We  accept  these  princi- 
Sles :  but  now  we  venture  to  point  out  the  defects  in  M.  de  Biran's 
octrine,  which,  with  the  imperfection  that  attaches  to  all  human 
work — be  it  speculative  or  artistic,  loses  in  comprehendven^s 
what  it  has  gained  in  depth.  For  the  most  part,  however,  its 
defects  are  deficiencies  to  be  supplied,  not  errors  to  be  confuted. 
1st.  A  study  of  his  works  shows  more  clearly  than  our  abridge* 
ment,  that  the  duality  which  M.  Biran  discovers  as  the  funda- 
mental fact  of  consciousness,  and  the  true  source  of  knowledge 
and  life,  is  a  duality  between  the  will,  and  the  body  regarded  as 
the  term  of  resistance  to  its  action.  Hence  the  phrase '  muscular 
effort '  that  recurs  continually  in  his  pages ;  and  which  he  con* 
siders  to  be  the  effort  of  which  we  are  conscious,  even  in  recollec- 
tion and  abstract  thought.  The  will  acts  then  upon  a  localised 
part  of  the  brain,  and  it  is  this  action,  with  its  conscious  duality  of 
force  and  resistance,  that  constitutes  the  whole  of  our  mental 
activity  in  thought.* 

Bein^  trained  in  the  school  of  Sensationalism,  in  which 
impressions  from  the  organs  of  sense  are  regarded  as  the  only 

*  It  must  be  confessed  that  this  '  self-completing  thinker,'  towards  the 
dose  of  life,  has  himself  noted  the  defect  we  indicate.  Indeed,  so 
unfettered  and  ever-eerminating  m  his  genius,  that  apparently  only  time 
was  wanted  to  have  observed  and  filled  up  every  one  oi  the  '  lacmue'  now 
gaping  in  his  system. 
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origin  of  our  knowledge^  lie  made  a  ^reat  advance  when  he 
recognised  an  active  trcmsfonning  principle  in  the  mind  of  man, 
as  the  condition  at  once  of  receiving  these  impressions,  and  of 
changing  them  into  the  various  knomed^e  of  man ;  hut  he  mis- 
apprehended entirely  the  nature  of  will  when  he  gave  it  the  power 
of  80  actine  upon  the  organs  of  sense,  as  to  convert  their 
impressions  mto  mental  knowledge.  Take  the  lowest  order  of 
knowledge,  viz.,  the  mere  consciousness  of  sensation.  M.  de 
Biran  asserts  the  body  to  be  the  organ  of  an  animal  life.  This 
life  he  considers  to  be  wholly  unconscious,  and  simply  the  result 
of  the  play  or  affections  of  bodily  organs,  but  yet  is  the  seat  of 
those  instincts,  images,  impressions,  which,  as  soon  as  the  activity 
of  the  will  is  turned  upon  them,  however  feebly,  are  at  once  drawn 
into  the  region  and  light  of  consciousness,  and  become  desires, 

Crceptions,  and  sensations.  Now  of  what  can  the  material  body 
truly  said  to  be  the  seat  P  If  it  be  material,  then  only  of  the 
affections  proper  to  matter.  Can,  then,  instinctive  desires  or 
representative  images  be  considered,  in  any  sense,  affections  of 
matter,  needing  only  to  be  brought  into  the  focus  of  mental 
activity,  in  order  to  be  drawn  into  the  view  of  consciousness  P 
Or  can  the  will,  by  force  of  attention,  or  by  any  exercise  of  its 
activity,  be  conceived  to  change  the  beating  of  the  tjmipanum, 
into  sound,  the  irritation  of  the  retina  by  the  waves  of  light,  into 
colour,  the  pressure  or  scission  of  a  sensitive  nerve  into  pain,  or 
the  distension  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  stomach,  into  the  appetite 
of  himger  P  M.  de  Biran  did  well  to  assert  the  need  of  a  trans- 
forming principle  to  change  external  impressions  into  mental 
perceptions ;  but  to  assert  that  mere  volitional  activity  has  this 
miraculous  power,  sounds  so  monstrous  as  to  be  absurd.  In- 
stincts, sensations,  representative  intuitions  or  perceptions  cannot 
be  conceived  to  exist  out  of  consciousness.  They  must  be  felt 
OT  known  in  order  to  he.  They  do  belong,  therefore,  to  that  im- 
material being  which  we  name  the  '  souL  To  suppose  an  inter- 
mediary substance  styled  *  an  organic  soul,*  '  a  vital  force,'  only 
doubles  the  difficulty,  and  in  no  sense  relieves  it.  The  commu- 
nication of  the  material  impression  to  this  tertium  qutd,  and 
again,  the  communication  to  the  mind  in  consciousness  of  a 
prepared  and  semi-mental  impression,  of  which  we  can  have  no 
possible  coenisance,  is  quite  as  difficult  to  understand  as  the 
immediate  but  inscrutable  connection  of  the  soul  and  the  body. 

It  is  true,  however,  that  there  are  elements  of  consciousness, 
which  we  learn  by  observation  to  be  immediately  dependent 
upon  bodily,  t.e.  purely  material  conditions.  All  that  we  can 
affirm  of  this  mystery  is,  that  the  soul  has  this  connection 
with  the  body,  and  the  capacity  proper  to  it,  of  receiving 
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certain  im^ressioDs  or  effects,  felt  and  known  in  consciousness, 
from  certain  bodily  causes.  But  this  causal  connection  bang 
allowed,  it  is  plain  that  the  effect  no  longer  depends  on  the  wilL 
It  is  not  the  actiyity  of  'self'  that  produces  the  sensation  of 
hunger,  when  the  stomach  is  empty.  That  such  a  necessary, 
and  therefore  involuntary,  connection  is  established  between  the 
soul  and  the  bodr  may  be  absolutely  demonstrated  from  another 
consideration.  If  there  be  a  schism  between  the  conscious  and 
unconscious  lifo  of  man,  which  the  conscious  activihr  of  *  self' 
alone  overleaps  and  annuls,  and  if  but  for  this  activity  going 
forth  spontaneously  into  the  dark  realm  of  matter,  the  two 
lines  would  flow  on  together,  separated  b^  an  impassable  gulf; 
how,  we  ask,  is  this  activity  provoked  or  mcited,  to  direct  itself 
towards  the  phenomena  oi  the  body  of  which  there  is  not  the 
faintest  consciousness  or  knowledge  P  How  is  the  existence  of 
such  phenomena  revealed  or  intimated  to  that  'self,'  whose 
activity  brings  them  forward  into  its  own  clear  light  P  Plainly, 
phenomena  absolutely  imknown  could  never  attract  or  direct  the 
activity  of  the  soul.  If,  then,  knowledge  is  dependent  upon  the 
predeterminations  of  the  will,  the  will  cannot  be  detenmned  by 
nothing.  "What  is  not  known,  for  us  U  not,  and  therefore  the 
knowledge  of  these  phenomena  is  for  ever  impossible. 

When,  however,  we  assert  that  the  sensations  derived  from 
the  body  do  not  depend  immediately  upon  the  will  for  their 
existence,  but  upon  a  capacity  of  the  soul  to  receive  impressions 
from  the  body,  we  do  not  prejudge  another  and  different  question : 
viz.,  how  far  this  capacity  of  the  soul,  which  acts  according  to 
its  own  law,  and  not  according  to  the  dictates  of  the  will,  is, 
either  conditionally  or  derivatively,  dependent  for  its  vitality, 
freshness,  vigour,  or  even  the  possibility  of  its  exercise  upon  the 
primordial  force  of  the  will.  We  leave  it  an  open  question^ 
whether  the  energy  of  the  will  at  the  first  dawn  of  life,  stream- 
ing through  all  the  departments  or  functions  of  the  soul,  does  not 
first  quicken  them  to  action,  and  afterwards  sustain  them  therein. 
This  may  be  conceived,  though  the  action  of  every  mental  faculty 
be  determined  by  its  innate  law,  and  not  by  the  arbitrary  pleasure 
of  the  will,  as  me  flowing  blood  quickens  and  sustains  various 
glands  and  organs  to  act  according  to  their  own  specific  nature. 

Can  the  mind  operate  in  any  of  its  functions,  even  the  lowest, 
that,  viz.,  of  sensation,  without  the  activity  of  the  will  diffused 
through  it  P  We  incline  to  answer,  as  M.  de  Biran  would  have 
done,  in  the  negative.  There  can  be  no  consciousness  without 
the  sentiment  of  personality,  no  feeling  of  existence  without 
the  feeling  of  'self  existing.  Using  Descartes'  expression, 
*  EgQ  cogito,'  the  '  cogito'  is  not  conceivable  without  the  '  ego ;' 
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and  the  consciousness  of  the  'ego/  *self/  'personality/  is 
impossible^  apart  from  the  activity  of  the  will.  To  be,  as  M. 
de  jBiran  says,  is  to  act.  If  I  am  conscious,  there  is  the  feeling 
that  I  am,  a  cause  acting  in  that  consciousness. 

The  relation,  however,  of  the  will  to  the  mind,  not  simply  as 
a  commanding  but  a  vitalising  force,  has  never  yet  been  psycho* 
logically  examined.  We  do  know,  that  withm  the  redm  of 
consciousness  the  energy  of  the  will  does  give  intensity,  vivid- 
ness, and  endurance  to  those  sensations  and  instinctive  appetites, 
which  depend  for  their  origin  in  bodily  states ;  and  this  appears 
.  to  show  tnat  the  capacity  of  the  soul  to  receive  these  conscious 
impressions  depends  at  least  for  the  measures  of  its  sensitiveness 
upon  the  action  of  the  will. 

A  duality,  however,  is  now  disclosed  in  human  nature,  which 
is  not  simply  that  of  mind  and  body, — as  spirit  and  matter,  the 
one  acting  and  the  other  resisting  in  muscular  effort ;  but  the 
duality  between  that  passive  life  in  the  soul  which  is  derived 
from  the  body,  and  that  active  life  of  the  will  which  is  self- 
derived.     It  has  been  said  by  a  French  philosopher,  '  The  spirit 

*  develops  itself  in  a  living  animal,  and  not  in  an  organized 

*  machine ; '  and  Xavier  de  Maistre,  has  put  the  same  mought 
into  striking  phrase,  in  his  little  work,  'Voyage  autour  de 
ma  chambre,'  whose  charming  fantasies  are  the  transparent 
veils  of  profound  truths :  '  We,  indeed,  perceive  vaguely  that 
'  man  is  double,  but  this  is,  we  say,  because  he  is  composed  of 

*  soul  and  body,  and  the  body  is  accused  of  I  know  not  how 

*  many  things,  surely  most  erroneously,  for  the  body  is  as 
'  incapable  of  feeling  as  of  thinking.  It  is  the  beast  in  us  on 
'  which  the  fault  should  be  laid,  that  sensible  being,  perfectly 
'  distinct  from  the  spirit,  veritable  individu,  which  has  its  separate 
'  existence,  tastes,  inclinations,  will,  and  which  is  above  the 

*  animals,  only  because  it  is  of  a  higher  order  and  is  provided 
'  with  more  perfect  organs.'  Now,  we  do  not  for  a  moment 
wish  our  readers  to  suppose  that  a  duality,  which  extends  even 
to  separate  personality,  exists  in  the  consciousness  of  man.  No! 
that  consciousness  is  one.  Its  first  abiding  knowledge  is  of 
itself  as  one.  But  in  this  consciousness  there  exists  an  animal 
life,  which  the  will  of  man  subdues  into  order,  or  by  which  it 
is  subdued  into  helplessness.  And  here  again  the  truth  becomes 
clear,  that  this  life,  though  (in  the  sense  we  have  explained) 
derived  originally  and  inscrutably  from  the  body,  does  not  subsist 
therein,  but  in  the  mind.  Memories,  desires,  a  host  of  feelings, 
whose  first  existence  in  consciousness  was  occasioned  from  with- 
out, break  in  upon  the  mind  when  no  outward  sense  has  been 
affected,  and  no  bodily  state  has  been  changed.     And  these 

KG.  LXXXVIII.  ▲  ▲ 
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phenomena,  too^  thus  subsiating  in  the  mindt  lutTe  no  lon^«r 
the  accidental  connections  of  space  or  time,  according  to  which 
they  first  present  themselres  in  conscioosnees ;  and  aoooiding 
to  which,  if  M.  de  Biran's  theory  were  oorreoty  they  would 
invariably  occur,  but  they  partake  of  the  higher  order  of  the 
law  of  mind,  to  which  they  belong.  The  laws  of  aaaociatum 
that  link  them  together  in  the  wildest  caprices^  and  rerdrr 
of  dreams  or  madness,  are  mental  laws : — ^laws  of  relation  which 
haye  no  existence  save  that  which  the  mind  has  imposed  on  them.* 
Dxisting  in  the  mind,  and  obeying  mental  law,  rising  up  in 
wayward  fitfulness,  or  evoked  and  arrayed  by  a  rational  pur*  , 
pose,  glancing  lightly  and  rapidly  over  the  stage  of  consciousness, 
like  evanescent  shadows  wiiich  are  instantly  forgotten,  as  in 
dreams  and  reveries,  or  dominating  therewith  a  fixed,  involuntary, 
and  awM  presence,  as  in  madness,  or  passing  and  staying,  and 
gathering  or  losing  force  according  to  the  direction  and  efiort 
of  the  will,  as  in  well-disciplined  minds,  they  belong  to  that 
dark,  haunted  region  to  which  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton,  with  a  kind 
of  lingual  contradiction,  gives  the  name  of '  latent  consciousness,' 
the  region  of  '  insensible  perceptions,'  of  which  Leibnits  speaks 
—  (pp.  223, 224,  Ed.  Erdmann) — where,  indeed,  the  real  springs, 
the  vital  forces  and  habitudes  of  our  nature,  all  abide,  and  to 
which  consciousness  is  but  the  illuminated  dial-plate.  It  is» 
however,  this  original  dependency  upon  our  bodily  organisationy 
of  certain  of  these  phenomena  which  abide  in  the  mind,  and 
appear  in  consciousness,  which  explains  in  some  degree  the  impor* 
tant  truth  which  M.  de  Biran  acknowledged,  but  the  groundiB  of 
which  he  did  not  discover,  viz.,  that  the  mind  does  not  find  or 
own  its  personality  in  them,  but  in  that  active  self-derived  foroe, 
the  will,  which  has  command  over  them,  and  which  abets  or 
weakens  them  according  as  it  attends  to  and  favours  them  or 
neglects  and  resists  them.  '  They  are  in  me,  but  not  qf  me,' 
^  They  are  not  I.'  Such  is  the  universal  feeling  of  man,  whioh 
finds  a  voice  in  every  human  language,  and  a  response  in  every 
human  soul.  Man  finds  and  recogmses  his  true  ^self '  in  the 
will,  which  is  the  self-originating  and  self-acting  principle  of 
man.  How  it  is  that  this  principle,  which  man  calls  ^  himself,' 
is  woven  into  intricate  vital  relations  with  our  animal  nature, 
which  contrasts  with  it  in  its  origin  and  nature,  and  vet  is  to  be 
ruled  by  it,  in  order  to  build  up  the  harmony  of  our  mtellectual 
and  moral  nature,  is  verily  a  great  mystery ;  but  man's  authority 
and  responsibility  are  constituted  thereby. 

*  The  general  laws  of  association  to  which  for  convenienoe  sake  W9  may 
give  alliterative  titles,  are  causality,  congniity,  and  coutiguify.  "We 
refer  in  the  text,  of  course,  to  the  laws  of  relation  which  are  included 
under  the  first  two  categories,  the  relationship  of  contigoity  may  be  said 
to  be  in  part  empirically  derived. 
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Ab  M.  de  Biran  erred  in  attributing  to  will  this  transforming 
power  of  converting  material  impressions  into  oonsoions  feelings, 
he  erred  no  less  in  attributing  to  the  will^  or,  as  he  described  it 
the^  activity  of  the  *  moi/  those  rational  principles  and  laws, 
which  do  not  certainly  inhere  in  the  nature  of  the  wiU,  and  as 
certainly  are  not  created  by  its  free  and  arbitrary  determination* 
The  formal  laws  of  thought  which  the  science  of  logic  expounds, 
are  necessary,  and  are  wholly  independent  of  the  human  volition. 
No  man  can  alter  at  discretion  the  great  principles  of  ^  Identity,' 
'Contradiction,'  *  Excluded  Middle,'  and  ^SuiEcient  Eeason,' 
which  lie  at  the  base  of  all  reasoning,  and  all  human  intercourse. 
Two  and  two  make  four  by  no  pleasure  or  device  of  ours,  but 
by  an  absolute  law  of  intelligence,  which  we  accept  and  can 
by  no  possibility  disavow.     No  man,  accordingly,  claims  as 
his  own  a  truth  revealed  hj  these  laws.     He  <uscovers  it; 
he  does  not  invent  it.    It  is  no  more  his  own  than  Uranus 
belonged  to  its  discoverer,  Sir  William  Herschel.     And  as 
certainly  as  the  planet,  when  discovered,  was  seen  by  all  other 
seeing  eyes,  so  a  truth  discovered  is  seen-  by  other  minds.     It 
becomes  a  universal  possession.    We  thus  learn  that  as  the  self- 
acting  principle  in  man,  with  which  he  identifies  *  himself,'  is 
associated  mysteriously  with  a  nature  which  depends  upon 
matter,  so  likewise  it  is  associated  with  a  rational  nature  equally 
independent  of  himself  as  to  its  laws,  and  which  as  it  depends 
not  on  him,  must  depend  on  that  creative  intelligence  whose 
laws  are  mirrored  in  the  finite,  mind.    Man  thus  stands  the 
mediator  and  interpreter  both  of  the  world  of  matter,  and  of  the 
Divine  Intelligence,  in  whose  consciousness  forces  dependent 
upon  each  of  them  meet;  while  he  is  constituted  bv  his  Creator, 
to  be  himself  an  active  cause,  connected  with  ana  using  both 
of  them,  and  summing  them  up  in  his  compound  nature,  yet 
separating  himself  from  them  in  his  own  proper  activity  and 
responsibility.     Marvellously,  indeed,  Ihe  will  of  man  interlaces 
its  free  movements  with  the  *  rational  order'  in  his  mind,  never 
destroying  its  process,  yet  bending  and  shaping  the  results  of 
that  process  by  an  influence  which  originates  with  him,  and  for 
which  he  is  accountable.    He  acts  upon  the  lower  nature  of 
sensation  and  instinct.    He  acts,  too,  upon  the  higher  nature 
of  reason.    Yet  the  individual  sensation  which  no  one  else  feels 
but  himself  is  not  his,  nor  derived  from  him.     He  receives  it, 
endures  or  enjoys  it,  but  it  is  alien  to  his  true  self.    I^or  can 
he  any  more  claim  the  rational  law,  which  belongs  equally  to 
all  men,  to  be  himself,  or  derived  from  him.     He  acknowledges 
it  and  obeys  it.     Sut  its  origin  and  true  nature  are  divine. 

Much  less,  then,  do  the  mndamental  notions,  which  are  the 
basis  not  of  judgment  or  reasoning,  but  of  all  thought — ^the  a 
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jorim  principles,  which,  are  the  Tery  foandatioiiB  of  intelligence, 
and  which  give  subsistence  and  reality  to  every  conception,  come 
from  the  activity  of  the  will.  M.  de  JBiran,  as  we  describ^  saw 
them  typified  in  the  consciousness  of  'self/  and  hence  he 
ascribed  their  origin  to  it.  These  notions  are  those  of  unity, 
identity,  personality,  cause,  substance,  space,  time,  the  infinite 
and  the  eternal.  Now,  it  may  not  be  denied  that  it  is  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  'self  that  many  of  these  notions  primarily  manifest 
themselves;  but  the  origin  of  them  is  not  thus  explained* 
Whence  come  the  notions  of  *  one,'  *  the  same,'  *  cause,'  which 
we  immediately  recognise  in  ourselves  P  To  explain  that  which 
is,  to  conceive  and  Imow  its  nature,  there  must  be  in  the  mind 
those  notions  which  that  knowledge  and  explanation  funda- 
mentally involve.*  *  Activity '  is  not  knowledge.  The  will  is 
not  reason.  Beason  may,  indeed,  discover  the  nature  of  the 
will.  Nor  can  the  will  ever  understand  its  own  nature  tiU 
reason  thus  discover  it. 

Further,  we  ask  whence  the  universality  and  absoluteness  of 
these  notions,  and  whence  the  objective  reality — ^the  fact  of  certi- 
tude, connected  with  them,  in  which  we  see  them  to  be  not  merely 
notions  of  the  understanding,  but  principles  of  belief?  Here 
M.  Cousin  shall  be  the  critic  of  his  master.  What  shall  we  say, 
M.  Cousin  inquires,  when  we  have  to  explain  by  the  will  not  only 
ideas  but  principles,  and  again,  principles  marked  by  the  charac- 
ters of  universality  and  necessity,  such  as  that  of  causality  P  The 
principle  of  causality  is  incontestably  universal  and  necessary, 
but  it  cannot  be  that  the  perception  of  a  cause  that  is  entirely 
individual  and  contingent  should  be  its  source.  Moreover,  it 
is  the  principle  of  causality  alone,  and  not  the  simple  notion 
of  our  own  individual  cause,  which  leads  us  out  of  ourselves, 
which  makes  us  conceive  exterior  causes,  and  from  these  limited 
and  limiting  causes,  rise  to  the  infinite  and  indestructible  cause. 
Suppose  that  we  had  the  consciousness  of  our  own  causative 
force,  but  that  we  could  feel  and  perceive  a  sensation  without 
referring  it  to  a  cause,  the  exterior  world  would  never  exist 
for  us.  Without  doubt,  the  principle  of  causality  would  never 
reveal  itself,  if  a  positive  notion  of  an  individual  cause  were 
not  previously  given  us  in  the  will ;  but  an  individual  and  con- 
tingent notion  which  precedes  a  necessary  principle  does  not 
produce  it.     And    yet    further,   according    to    the  induction 

*  These  notions,  indeed,  are  not  innate  in  the  sense  that  they  shine 
there  in  a  pure  abstract  form,  apart  fix)m  aad  previous  to  expNerience. 
They  are  only  known  to  us  in  the  phenomena  of  eiroerience.  This  secret 
light  ignites  at  the  contact  of  sense,  but  they  are  the  light  hj  which  the 
ol^ects  of  sense  are  capable  of  being  known — *  the  master-hght  *  of  all 
our  seeing.' 
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by  which  M.  de  Siran  proposes  to  expand  and  transport  the 
causative  force  of  'self'  out  of  self — ^for  he  has  no  groimd  for 
believing  in  any  other  kind  of  cause  than  the  voluntary  cause 
of  consciousness — ^what  follows  P  All  idea  of  an  involuntary 
cause  is  impossible.  Not  only  are  there  forces  in  nature,  but 
all  forces  are  voluntary,  like  that  of  our  own  will.    *  The  magnet 

*  does  not  only  attract  the  iron,  it  wills  to  attract  it.  It  could,  then, 
^  not  will  to  do  so.  Fate  disappears,  and  liberty  alone  subsists. 
^  So  much  for  external  nature.     And  again,  the  God  of  this 

*  induction  is  a  God  personal  and  providential ;  but  of  what  sort 

*  of  personality,  of  what  sort  of  providence  ?    A  personality  full  of 

*  miseries  like  ours — a  providence  necessarily  limited  and  narrow, 

*  vain  shadow  of  that  eternal  and  infinite  Providence  which  the 
'  human  race  adores,  and  whose  omnipotence  equals  his  wisdom, 
^  and  who  embraces  in  his  counsels  all  times  and  all  places, 

*  A  Gt)d,  of  which  "  self"  is  the  type  and  measure,  cannot  be  a 

*  partaker  of  omnipotence,  eternity,  aod  infinity.* 

Jjet  it,  however,  be  confessed,  that  again  M.  de  Biran  fails  not 
to  descry  the  defect  of  his  system,  and  partially  to  amend  it. 
His  thought  is  never  fixed.  'More  light'  is  his  quest,  and  he 
has  his  reward;  and  though  time  was  awanting  to  mature  and 
order  his  new  views  and  build  up  an  ampler  system,  we  may 
gather  the  fruit  of  the  seed  he  planted.  His  intercourse  with 
M*  Cousin  and  M.  Royer-CoUard,  and  the  studies  to  which  he 
was  introduced  by  them,  led  him  to  acknowledge  in  man  a  prin- 
ciple of  faith,  which,  like  his  contemporaries,  he  names  '  reaaony 
or  the  faculty  of  the  absolute ^  which  reveals  realities,  and  puts  us 
in  relation  with  what  is  universal  and  necessary.  The  certitude 
of  objective  reality  imposes  itself  authoritatively  upon  us,  and  we 
are  no  more  at  liberty  to  doubt  it  than  we  are  to  question  the 
phenomena  which  observation  reveals  to  us.  How,  is  it  asked, 
do  we  know  that  our  knowledge  answers  to  the  reality  ?  M.  de 
Biran  answers.  By  the  absolute  necessity  which  we  confess  of 
believing  it.  And  this  faith  in  the  order  of  rational  truths, 
opened  to  him  the  way  to  that  religious  faith,  in  which  his 
life,  aspiring  and  growing  towards  the  light,  was  consummated. 
His  language  is  explicit  and  striking. 

'  The  cause  of  existences,  which  is  the  proper  object  of  the  reason, 
can  only  be  conceived  by  it  as  necessary,  the  absolute,  eternal,  and 
immovable,  for  it  is  that  aloQe  which  constitutes  the  object  of  reason. 
All  the  necessaiy  truths  which  our  spirit  knows,  but  does  not  make 
to  be  such,  have  the  essential  character  of  eternity  and  immutability. 
They  were  before  the  spirit  conceived  them.  They  remain  the  same, 
even  when  the  spirit  ceases  to  perceive  them.  They  would  be,  even 
if  no  finite  intelligence  formed  like  o\u»  should  apprehend  them. 
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How  and  where  then  could  thej  sabsist  if  there  were  not  an  infinite, 
unchangeable  being,  in  whom  they  subsist  as  attributes  in  the  subject^ 
in  whom  alone  they  can  be  always  and  perfSectly  understood  1' — (VoL  d, 
Fragment  relatif  aux  fondements  de  la  morale  et  de  la  Religion.) 

This  moyement  of  M.  de  Biran's  mind  occurs  in  his  later 
years,  and  leads  us  to  the  last  deyelopment  of  hifl  thought  ai 
sketched  in  the  new  work  which  his  death  has  left  us  only  as  a 
fragment.  Ere  we  turn  to  it,  we  must,  however,  state  one  other 
and  grave  defect  in  De  Biran's  system  of  psychology,  as  this 
flaw  ran  upward  into  his  religious  doctrine,  and  was  the  cause 
of  its  imperfection.  It  is  strange^  that  he  who  analysed  so 
closely  the  phenomena  of  the  will  should  not  observe  the  ^  law* 
of  the  will,  the  moral  law.  Whether  this  law  originates  in  a 
moral  nature,  distinct  from  our  rational  nature,  or  whether  its 
source  lies  in  the  'reason,'  which  is  the  source  of  necessary 
truth,  as  modem  philosophy  seems  to  judge,  we  do  not  inquire. 
The  reality  and  authority  of  this  law  is  our  question.*  Is  duty 
to  be  confounded  with  interest  or  desire  P  Does  not  the  moral 
law  manifest  itself  in  consciousness  with  so  great  a  clearness  and 
certainty,  that  it  is  impossible  to  mistake  that  authority  and 
sense  of  obligation  which  attach  to  it,  and  distingiush  it  from 

•  M.  NavillG  has  written  a  striking  passage  upon  the.  work  of  Kant  in 
re-establishing  in  modem  thought  the  sacred  authority  of  the  moral  law, 
which  we  cannot  forbear  quoting. 

*  Socrates  and  Kant  offer  more  than  one  trait  of  resemblance,  but,  on  the 

*  other  hand,  what  profound  differences  !    The  doctrine  of  the  one  is  that 

*  elevated  but  undecided  morality  which  sometimes  seems  only  to  distin- 

*  guish  duty  from  utility,  in  order  to  confound  it  with  the  beautiful.  The 
'  doctrine  df  the  other  is  a  precise  afi&rmation  of  the  absolute  and  obligatoiy 
'  law.    Kant,  doubtless,  was  not  a  Christian  in  the  fall  sense  of  the  word, 

*  but  we  cannot  overlook  the  manifest  traces  of  gospel  truth  and  influence 

*  in  his  works.    His  work  was  immense,  but  what  was  it  in  reality  ?    Des- 

<  cartes  still  placed  morality  at  the  end  of  philosophy,  and  thus  submitted 
'  its  bases  to  all  the  revolutions  of  metaphysical  discussion.    Kant  has 

*  placed  it  at  the  head  of  science.    He  demonstrates  not  only  that  duty, 

*  being  a  primary  fact,  is  placed  beyond  the  sphere  of  discussion,  but  that 

*  the  mor^  order  is  the  foundation  of  the  entire  structure  of  belief,  the  basis 

*  upon  which  those  intelligences  may  repose,  in  order  to  recover  certitude, 
'  wno  have  lost  it  in  the  quarrels  of  the  schools.  But  whence  oomes  this 
'  great  thought,  of  which  we  are  possibly  far  from  having  acknowledged 
'  the  full  value,  and  drawn  all  the  consequences  P  The  noblest  genius  of 
'  antiouity  said  that  virtue  is  knowledge,  and  that  the  lights  of  the  under- 

*  standing  must  reform  the  will.   In  reversing  the  terms  of  this  proposition, 

*  and  showing  that  the  ground  of  solid  convictions  lay  in  fidelity  to  the 
'  moral  law,  Kant  has  only  translated  into  the  language  of  the  schools  the 

*  declaration  of  the  gospel.  It  is  the  gospel  which  declares  **  whosoever 
'  doeth  evil  hateth  the  light."     (John  iii.  20.)     It  is  Jesus  Christ  who 

<  uttered  that  memorable  saying  '*  If  any  man  will  do  his  will,  he  shall 
'  know  of  the  dootzine  whether  it  be  of  Qod  or  whether  I  speak  of  myself.'* 
'(Johnyii,!?.)' 
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all  other  mental  phenomena  ?  '  How/  asks  M.  Debrit,  ^  confoimd 
'  a  law  with  a  desire,  an  instinct  with  what  is  most  opposed  to 

*  instinct,  that  which  does  violence  to  the  will  with  that  which 
'  draws  it  down  a  slope  which  is  always  pleasant  and  always 

*  easy  ?  We  are  astonished  to  find  nowhere  in  M.  de  Biran  a 
'  dear  view  of  the  moral  law  with  its  standard  of  obligation.  It 
'  is  indeed  this  defect  which  forms  at  once  the  vice  and  the 

*  character  of  his  philosophy  on  this  important  subject/  What 
then,  without  the  law  of  the  will  which  enforces  obligation  and 
awakens  the  corresponding  sense  of  responsibility,  shall  determine 
its  free  action  P  Some  law  or  principle  of  action  it  must  have. 
The  Stoics  make  it  to  be  simply  the  subjugation  of  all  sensual 
and  instinctive  desires,  and  the  ignoring  of  all  outward  circum- 
stances and  relations  whatsoever,  so  as  to  keep  '  self  ^  disdain- 
fully removed  from  everything  that  may  assault  its  peace  or 
fetter  its  freedom.  M.  de  Biran,  though  he  admired  this  im- 
placable iron  egoism,  could  never  explicitly  accept  it.  He  could 
not  deny  the  reality  of  pain,  or  the  sweep  of  surging  passions, 
or  the  pleasures  of  society  and  of  agreeable  sights  and  sounds. 
He  tempered,  therefore,  his  iron  stoicism  with  epicurean  unguents. 
The  law  of  the  will  was  to  seek  happiness  in  things  within  our 
power,  and  to  reduce  as  far  as  possible  the  domain  of  necessity 
by  the  exercise  of  our  free  activity.  Here  the  error  which 
blinded  his  penetrating  judgment  is  tracked  to  its  source.  If, 
on  the  one  hand,  the  activity  of  the  will  be  the  condition  of 
knowledge,  on  the  other  hand,  we  cannot  conceive  of  any  conscious 
determination,  any  reflective  act  of  the  will,  without  some  aim  or 
object  that  is  known,  and  is  present  to  the  mind  in  its  volition. 

Even  if  it  be  granted  that  happiness  is  to  be  the  law  of  the 
will,  that  happiness  must  be  known  in  order  to  control  and 
determine  its  activity. 

M.  de  Biran  contested  the  fatalism  which  sprang  from  the 
sensational  theory,  and  which  made  man  the  puppet  of  outward 
impressions, — a  subtle  and  perfect  organism,  that  breathed  the 
muflio  of  its  thoughts  at  the  play  of  passing  winds,  be  they  soft 
or  loud.  He  never  comprehended  the  fatalism  of  the  Ingher 
neoessarianism  which  enchains  man  by  the  united  force  of  rational 
motives.  He  asserted  our  freedom  against  the  tyranny  of  sense. 
He  did  not  guard  our  freedom  bv  the  sacred  sanctions  of  duty, 
or  exhibit  that  feeling  of  responsibility  which  resents  the  mastery 
of  any  motives  in  confessing  our  obligation  to  that  Divine  Law, 
which  will  yet  only  have  a  free  obedience.  This  law  of  conscience 
is  the  broad  arrow,  the  signet-mark  of  our  Divine  Sovereign, 
stamped  upon  our  will,  which  attests  and  vindicates  our  true 
freedom. 
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IV. 

We  cannot  do  better  than  introduce  the  concluding  section  of 
our  article  by  the  following  extract  from  M.  Naville's  '  Vie  de 
M.  de  Biran/ 

'  M.  de  Biran  was  led  to  ignore  the  received  distinction  between 
religion  and  philosophy,  and  to  conceive  the  plan  of  a  single  sdeiice 
which  would  give  £Etcts  of  a  religious  order  their  place.     He  was 
then  led  to  form  the  project  of  a  Christian  philosophy,  from  a  psyi^o- 
logical  point  of  view.     He  must  accordingly  modify  very  profoondj j 
the  former  exposition  of  his  doctrines.     The  essay  upon  the  founda- 
tions of  Psychology  had  remained  in  his  portfolio  since  1813.     In 
this  essay  he  had  carefully  distinguished  two  of  the  constitutive  prin- 
ciples of  our  nature,  viz.,  an  imconscious  life  with  its  special  lawsy 
which  was  removed  from  any  intervention  of  the  will,   aud  a  life 
distinctively  human,  whose  characteristic  is  consciousness,  and  whose 
agent  is  the  will.     The  proper  destiny  of  man  appeared  then  to 
accomplish  itself  in  the  triumph  of  the  will  over  the  laws  of  an  inferior 
existence.     Now,  without  laying  aside  the  bases  of  that  analysis,  he 
foimd  it  insufficient.     In  fitct,  a  new  element,  the  relation  of  man  with 
the  Spirit  of  Ood,  had  appeared  to  him,  and  that  element  required 
such  a  position  as  necessarily  modified  the  entire  economy  of  the 
preceding  philosophical  construction.     The  assistance  of  Divine  grace 
being  accepted  as  a  fact,  two  consequences  of  equal  importance  revolted 
frt>m  it — first,  that  the  will  does  not  triumph  alone  in  the  struggle 
against  the  passions,  but  needs  to  be  sustained  by  a  superior  force ; 
second,  that  the  last  end  of  the  will  is  not  to  possess  itself  and  to 
rejoice  complacently  in  its  triumph,  but  to  yield  itself  wholly   to 
God.     Indeed,  God,  since  he  is  the  support  of  the  soul  and  the  force 
of  its  feebleness,  becomes,  consequently,  its  only  legitimate  end;  as 
the  will  only  sustains  itself  by  grace,  it  owes  itself  to  God  from 
whom  the  grace  proceeds.      At  the  time  of  the  preparation  of  the 
Essay  upon  Psychology,  M.  de  Biran  said  with  Fenelon,  "  We  have 
nothing  of  our  own  save  our  will    Nothing  besides  is  ours.    Maladies 
destroy  health  and  life.     Biches  are  snatched  frx)m  us  by  violence. 
The  gifts  of  the  spirit  depend  on  the  state  of  the  body.     The  only 
thing  which  is  ours  is  the  wilL"     From  this  time  forth  he  adds,  with 
the  same  author,  *'  Hence  it  is  the  will  of  which  God  is  jealous,  for 
He  has  given  it  to  us,  not  that  we  may  keep  it  and  become  the  pro- 
prietors of  it,  but  that  we  should  restore  it  in  its  integrity  to  Hinufftlf 
as  we  have  received  it^  and  without  holding  any  of  it  back."    The 
triumph  of  the  will  over  sensible  nature,  which  was  formeriy  the 
term  and  the  aim  of  human  development^  appeared  now  to  be  only  a 
means;  the  abandonment  of  the  will  to  God  became  the  final  aim. 
The  essay  accordingly  had  passed  over  in  silence  the  capital  truth  in 
which  the  legitimate  destiny  of  the  human  creature  is  resumed 

*  This  new  consideration  presided  over  the  plan  of  the  "  Nouveaux 
Essaia  d'Anthropologie.''  8uch  is  the  title  of  the  last  work  in  which 
M.  de  Biran  undertook  to  develop  his  thought.    This  work,  divided 
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into  three  different  lives,  the  sum  of  the  facts  which  our  nature, 
-when  regarded  in  the  successive  degrees  of  its  complete  development, 
presents.     The  first  life,  or  animal  life,  is  ruled  by  the  impressions  of 
pain  or  pleasure  of  which  the  organized  body  is  the  occasion.     This 
life  is  the  seat  of  the  blind  passions,  of  all  that  is  unconscious  and 
involuntary  in  us.     It  is  the  state  of  the  young  infant,  before  the 
first  awakening  of  consciousness.      It  is  the  state  into  which  we 
relapse,  whenever  we  abdicate  the  government  of  our  destinies,  and 
accept  the  yoke   of  those  instinctive  tendencies  which  constitute 
our  temperament.     The  states  of  sleep,  of  mental  alienation,  and 
others  analogous  to  them,  find  their  place  here.     The  second  life,  or 
hwman  life,  commences  at  the  appearance  of  will  and  of  intelligence, 
"whose  condition  is  the  exercise  of  the  will.     Ideas  and  language  are 
added  to  instincts ;  personal  force  enters  into  combination  with  those 
instincts,  struggles  against  them,  or  abandons  itself  more  or  less  to  their 
impulse.     There  is  conflict  between  two  powers  of  a  different  order. 
The  inferior  desires  subsist,  and  make  their  dominion  always  felt, 
whilst  the  reason  catches  the  glimpse  of  a  more  elevated  sphere,  and 
a  better  existence.   The  third  life  is  the  spiritual  life.    The  will,  instead 
of  seeking  a  point  d'appui  in  itself,  yields  itself  to  the  superior  influ- 
ence of  the  Divine  Spirit.    Conflict  ceases  then.  When  man  identifies 
himself,  as  far  as  possible,  with  the  eternal  soiu^e  of  all  force  and 
light,  he  finds  joy  and  peace  in  the  consciousness  of  his  intimate  union 
with  his  Qod.     The  animal  nature  is  vanquished,  the  triumphs  of  the 
Divine  life  assured.     Effort  is  the  distinctive  character  of  the  second 
life.     It  is  love  that  is  required  to  raise  man  to  the  third.     "  True 
love  consists,"  says  M.  de  Biran,  "  in  the  entire  sacrifice  of  ourselves 
to  the  Being  that  is  loved.    When  we  are  disposed  to  sacrifice  to 
Him  invariably  our  own  will,  so  that  we  wish  henceforth  nothing 
save  in  Him  and  for  Him,  then  our  soul  is  in  repose  and  love  is  the 
good  of  life."' 

We  have  already  shown,  how  M.  de  Biran  was  led  to  acknow- 
ledge the  existence  of  God,  as  the  source  of  those  rational 
notions  and  laws  which  constitute  and  illumine  the  human 
reason.  But  before  his  intellect  thus  haply  found  Ood,  his  heart 
had  anticipated,  and  probably  induced  its  conclusion.  In  the 
agony  of  the  '  Cent-Jours/  when  Napoleon's  meteor-rush  from 
Mba  to  Waterloo  shot  conflagration  and  terror  over  Europe. 
M.  de  Biran  thus  writes :  '  To  keep  myself  from  despair  I  will 
*  think  of  God,  I  will  take  refuge  in  His  bosom.' 

During  the  political  struggles  that  ensued  upon  the  settlement 
of  Louis  XVIII.  on  the  throne  of  France,  this  sentiment  recurs 
with  crowing  intensity,  in  the  journal  of  M.  de  Biran.  He 
chafed  with  ennui  amid  the  excitement  of  public  controversy, 
and  the  frivolity  of  gay  society.  In  the  retreat  of  his  country 
home,  he  felt  still  more  the  need  of  some  fixed  purpose  to 
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concentrate  and  elevate  his  soul ;  some  immoveable  centre  on 
which  his  will  might  rest,  and  around  which  his  spirit  might 
tranquilly  revolve ;  some  source  of  reviving  spiritual  life  from 
which  his  weary  soul  might  drink  and  be  satisfied.  The  distrac- 
tions of  the  capital  were  awanting  here.  He  felt  that  he  might 
wander  in  his  library  as  in  the  streets  of  a  city,  and  dissipate 
himself  with  books  as  well  as  with  friends.  It  was  the  want  of  4 
firm  foimdation,  of  a  single  aim,  of  the  succour  of  Divine  grace, 
which  he  bitterly  bemoans.    *  I  have  no  root,'  he  writes,  *  no 

*  support,  no  constant  motive.  I  sufier.'  This  suffering,  then, 
of  the  orphan  soul,  thirsting  after  God — ^the  keen  anguish  of 
want,  as  with  the  prodigal,  led  him  to  think  of  his  Father,  and 
to  seek  His  love.  Very  strikindy  has  he  portrayed  to  us,  in 
language  which  breathes  the  inspiration  of  a  profoimd  personal 
experience,  the  insufficiency  and  the  dangers  of  that  conception 
of  the  absolute  Being  which  is  gained  by  the  intellect  alone. 

*  When,*  he  says,  '  our  feeble  intelligence  undertakes  alone  to 

*  raise  itself  even  to  God,  and  seeks  to  comprehend  Him  in  His 
'proper  nature,  it  falls  back  upon  itself  discouraged,   over- 

*  whelmed,  and  dizzied  as  at  the  view  of  the  most  profound 

*  abyss.     God  can  manifest  himself  to  the  mind  only  by  the 

*  intervention  of  the  heart.     It  is  feeling  which  is  the  meaiator 

*  between  the  thought  of  man  and  the  infinite,  the  absolute, 

*  which  is  its  object. 

We  may  readily  infer  from  these  confessions  of  M.  de  Biran 
that  such  religious  sentiments  could  not  long  endure  the  frigid 
selfishness  of  stoicism.  Tet  it  was  a  long  and  wavering  conffict 
which  vanquished  M.  de  Biran,  and  brought  him  from  the  school 
of  Marcus  Antoninus  to  that  of  Jesus  Christ.  There  are,  in  fiwst, 
but  two  moral  doctrines  which  compete  for  the  adhesion  and 
government  of  men — Stoicism  and  Christianity.  Epicurianism, 
Sie  doctrine  of  the  sty,  however  purified  and  lavendered  by  the 
modem  disinfectants  of  utilitarianism,  has  never  yet  enthralled  a 
noble  soul.  Never  since  the  first  three  centuries  of  our  era  have 
the  two  moral  systems  which  claim  to  represent  and  to  fashion  the 
sovereign  nature  of  man,*  confronted  each  other  in  more  open 

*  In  the  review  of  a  work  written  by  the  most  eminent  of  the  younger 
French  philosophers,  M.  Paul  Janet,  on  the  Philosophy  of  Happiness, 
which  appeared  in  the  *  Eeyue  des  deux  Mondes,*  15th  JDeeember,  1864, 
M.  Emile  Montegert  describes  Stoicism  and  Christianity  as  '  the  two 
IJrrand  doctrines  which  haye  founded,  once  for  all,  morality  in  the  world,' 
l%e  happiness  they  describe  and  offer  is  distinguished  from  that  of  all 
other  systems  by  its  uniyersality.  It  is  not  the  happiness  of  a  caste,  of 
a  condition.  It  is  equally  that  of  the  rich  and  of  the  poor.  It  is,  indeed, 
a  happiness  which  may  be  the  possession  of  the  whole  human  laee,  and 
whoem  desiies  it,  emperor  or  slave,  oan  attain  it,  and  t^x)m  tbrn  in 
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rivalry  than  to«day.  They  are  represented  as  akin  to  each 
other,  as  the  two  phases  of  our  moral  nature,  as  suiting  severally 
different  natures,  and  as  having  an  equal  claim  upon  the  homage 
and  faith  of  those  that  please  to  accept  them.  In  harmony, 
too,  with  this  view,  Christianity  is  described  as  only  a  more 
humanised  and  gentle  stoicism.  A  disintegration  and  softening 
of  the  rigid  autocracy  of  the  Porch,  produced  by  the  ameliora- 
tion of  manners^  the  fusion  of  peoples  and  ideas,  the  practical 
and  juridical  temper  of  the  Eoman  nation,  the  decadence  of 
national  virtue  in  the  Augustan  age,  just  as  the  laxer  and  more 
diffusive  koivt]  6ta\eKTos,  took  the  place  of  the  severer  typical 
dialects  of  Athens  and  Ionia.* 

the  peace  of  the  unchangeable  and  absolute.  The  work  of  P.  Janet 
itself  deserves  especial  notice,  as  illustrating  and  almost  describing  the 
history  and  end  of  M.  de  Biran's  experiences.  It  shows,  by  the  strictest 
philosophical  analysis,  that  the  testimony  of  religion  is  true,  that  there 
IS  no  happiness  for  man  save  in  God.  See  the  range  of  his  argument. 
Describing  the  soul  as  dilating  in  all  finite  pleasure,  he  says,   *  if  by 

*  on  exceptional  favour  it  is  given  to  it  to  possess  to  the  utmost  all  the 

*  blessings  to  which  men  attach  the  idea  of  happiness,  yet  the  soul  will 

*  not  be  happy,  for  there  will  come  an  hour  when  it  will  reach  the 

*  extremity  of  itself  or  encounter  its  own  limits.    It  will  then  suffer  more 

*  than  before  its  first  expansion,  for  then  it  will  suffer,  not  as  formerly, 

*  at  such  and  such  a  pomt  of  its  being,  but  over  its  whole  extent,  and 

*  it  will  have  exhausted  in  itself  all  its  capacity  of  happiness,  without 
'  having  extinguished  the  desire  for  it.    If  the  end  of  the  individual  is 

*  in  himself,  this  misery  is  irremediable,  for  during  that  long  pursuit  of 
'  happiness  he  has  found  that  none  of  the  blessings  which  he  successively 

*  possessed  sufficed  him ;  and  now,  at  the  end  of  the  pursuit,  he  feels 

*  that  his  soul  does  not  suffice  for  itself.    He  has  accomplished  that  mar- 

*  vellons  journey  of  which  St.  Augustine  speaks,  in  which  man,  hunting 

*  after  the  true  object  of  his  being,  after  having  traversed  by  thought  all 

*  the  worlds  of  space,  arrives  at  last  at  his  own  soul,  and  finds  himself  then 

*  iete-d'tete  with  nimself  at  the  moment  when  he  believed  himself  to  be  the 

*  farthest  removed  from  himself.    Nevertheless,  oven   in  this   state  of 

*  extreme  destitution  his  invincible  hope  does  not  abandon  him.  Ho  says 
'  justly  to  himself  that  since  he  does  not  find  his  **  end"  in  himself,  he 

*  must  have  another  destination  than  himself,  that  the  desire  for  happiness 

*  remaininff  in  its  entirety  after  it  has  been  so   often  deceived  by  the 

*  objects  which  promised  to  give  it,  the  true  **good"  remains  yet  to  be 

*  found,  and  then  he  adds  new  worlds  to  the  world  he  inhabits,  and  new 

*  existences  to  his  own^existence  to  continue  the  search  of  that  mprreme  object 

*  in  which  he  must  discover  that  happiness  he  vainly  pursues  here  below.' 

*  See  especially  *  Histoiro  des  Theories  et  des  Idees  Morales,  dans 
TAntiquite,*  par  tf.  Denis.  Paris,  Aug.  Durand,  1856.  A  work  which 
Mr.  Merivale  has  freely  used  in  his  Boyle  Lectures  on  the  Conversion  of 
the  Eoman  Empire.  Also,  *  Essai  Historique  sur  la  Soci^t^  Civile  dans  le 
Monde  Eomaine,'  par  C.  Schmidt.     Strasbourg,  C.  F.  Schmidt,  1853 ;  and 

*  Histoire  de  la  Pnilosophie  Morale  et  Politique  dans  I'Antiquite  et  les 
temps  Modemes,'  par  P.  Janet.  Libraire  Ladrange;  and  especially  *The 
Oritioal  History  of  Ethical  Philosophy,'  by  J.  S.  Fichte. 
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We  are  glad  that  this  comparison  of  the  two  great  moral  dec- 
trines  which  are  confessedly  destined  to  rule  humanity  should 
be  thus  rashly  ventured.  The  hypothesis  which  derives  Chris- 
tiauity  from  the  old  doctrine  recoils  by  the  contrast  of  the  two 
doctrines  upon  those  who  publish  it,  and  reveals  the  benign 
character  and  incontestable  originality,  the  Divine  glory  of  the 
Gospel  morality.  No  history  could  bring  this  contrast  more 
clearly  to  light  than  M.  de  Biran's,  as  he  wandered  and  wavered 
long  between  the  two  systems.  His  own  philosophical  specula- 
tions attached  him  to  stoicism.  But  though  resisting;  the  neces- 
sity which  the  sentiment  of  his  own  insufficiency  laid  upon  him, 
to  seek  the  aim  of  life  and  the  grace  for  life,  in  the  God  whom 
Christianity  reveals,  he  was  vauquished  at  length. 

It  was  not  belief  in  the  existence  of  God  which  decided  this 
debate.  For  though  Stoicism  consorts  best  with  the  Pantheism 
in  which  it  found  its  origin,  the  ground  of  its  doctrine  is  not 
altered  if  there  be  a  God  who  promises  and  vouchsafes  no  mer- 
ciful help  to  His  creatures.  With  such  a  God  the  sufficiency 
of  the  human  will  must  be  of  itself.  It  is  here,  then — ^but  not 
only  here — that  Christianity  opposes  Stoicism.  The  one  pro- 
claims the  force,  the  aim,  the  foundation  of  man's  soul  to  be 
in  himself ;  the  other  proclaims  they  are  not  in  himself,  but 
are  to  be  only  and  wholly  found  in  God.  The  one  asserts 
that  pain  and  pleasure  are  to  be  ignored  as  imreal,  and  are 
neither  to  be  endured  nor  enjoyed  ;  the  other  teaches  that  pain 
is  real,  and  is  to  be  embraced  and  joyously  borne,  from  loving 
confidence  in  the  purpose  of  Him  who  sends  it;  and  that 
pleasure  is  to  be  welcomed  as  a  precious  gift,  made  infinitely 
costlier  as  the  token  of  the  Giver's  love.  The  one,  finally,  severs 
man  from  all  human  relationships,  resents  their  claims,  and  closes 
the  soul  in  a  disdainful  isolation  from  our  fellow-men.  The 
other  opens  the  fiood-gates  of  the  heart,  and  sends  us  into  the 
world,  as  Jesus  Christ  was  sent  into  the  world,  with  love  and 
blessing  for  all  men.  Taken  point  by  point,  the  Christian 
doctrine  rises  in  absolute  antagonism  to  the  stoical.  The  spring 
and  aim  of  life,  the  value  and  truth  of  life,  the  work  and  results 
of  life  in  each  are  not  diflTerent,  but  contradictory.  Which  is  the 
doctrine  for  humanity,  which  doctrine  comes  from  God  P  Let 
each  man  prove  and  judge  for  himself. 

M.  de  Biran  did  thus  judge,  and  decide.  To  know  the  good, 
he  seems  to  argue,  is  not  to  accomplish  it.  The  question,  then, 
is  not  to  aver  what  man  could  or  ought  to  be,  but  to  furnish  man, 
being  such  as  he  is,  with  the  succour  which  is  need&l  for  him. 
But  stoicism  does  not  offer  this  help.  It  gives  no  support,  for  it 
denies  our  feebleness.     ^It  is  good,'  De  Biran  says,  ^for  the 
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'  strong,  but  not  for  the  feeble;  for  the  holy,  but  not  for  sinners. 
^  It  is  made  for  an  imaginary  man,  and  abandons  the  real  man 
'  to  all  the  weaknesses  of  his  nature.'  The  promise  of  grace 
allured  M.  de  Biran  to  Jesus  Christ.  It  was  the  winning  voice 
of  the  meek  and  lowly  One  sounding  so  clearly  through  all  time, 

*  Come  unto  me,  all  ye  who  labour  and  are  heavy  laden,  and 

*  I  will  give  you  rest,*  which  thrilled  and  drew  his  heart. 
Another  attraction,  however,  held  his  soul  in  allegiance  to 
Jesus  Christ.  In  Him  the  ideal  of  human  perfection  was 
fulfilled,  and  shone  in  grace  and  glorv'.  The  will  reigned 
supremely,  without  the  tremulousness  of  a  moment's  faltering, 
over  the  weakness  or  violence  of  passions.  And  in  Him  the 
will,  thus  crowned,  abode  in  the  unbroken  peace  and  almighty 
strength  of  communion  with  the  Father.  His  ideal  was  accom- 
plished, and  grace  was  offered  him,  likewise,  to  accomplish 
it.  These  are  the  two  magnets  which  drew  him  to  his  Lord. 
The  external  evidences  of  Christianity  exercised  little  influ- 
ence upon  him,  but  the  internal  evidence  which  grew  brighter 
the  more  fully  he  imbibed  its  spirit  and  practised  its  lessons, 
became  the  stay  of  his  belief.  He  realised  the  effects  of  faith 
in  a  manner  which  his  trained  powers  of  internal  observation 
made  him  peculiarly  acute  and  attentive  to  discern.  He  finds^ 
indeed,  that  this  habit  of  reflection  is  injurious.  Man  has 
to  live,  not  to  watch  how  he  lives;  and  his  warning  is  im- 
pressive, *The  habit  of  occupying  oneself  speculatively  with 

*  that  which  passes  in  oneself — the  evil  as  well  as  the  good— can 

*  it  be  immoral  P    I  fear  it,  judging  from  my  own  experience. 

*  It  is  necessary  to  give  oneself  an  aim,  a  point  cCappui  out  of 

*  oneself,  and  higher  than  oneself,  in  order  to  react  with  suc- 

*  cess  upon  one's  own  modifications/  In  this  way,  his  religious 
faith,  grounded  upon  the  deep  sentiments  of  the  heart,  anil 
not  sufficiently  corrected  and  enlightened  by  the  truths  of 
revelation,  was  prone  to  speculative  excess.  The  third  life  of 
man,  he  says,  is  the  resignation  and  sacrifice  of  the  will  from 
love  to  God.  As  the  will  rises  from  the  blind  necessity  of 
the  lowest  life  of  sense,  so  it  passes  at  length  into  the  blessed 
necessity  of  the  highest  life  of  love.  His  language,  though 
strikingly  suggestive,  wears  the  mystical  hues  of  his  favourite 
authors,  h,  Kempis  and  Fenelon.  The  will  he  had  exalted  so 
highly,  he  now  seems  to  humiliate.  But  the  cause  of  these 
expressions,  which  border  on  a  mystical  quietism,  we  believe  to 
be  that  the  roused  depths  of  his  spiritual  life  had  not  time  to 
gather  themselves  into  repose,  and  to  find  out  an  adequate  and 
lucid  utterance.  The  water-courses  foam  with  a  hurrying 
tumult  when  the  early  and  the  latter  rains  descend.    Let  us 
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hope  that  the  same  cause  prerented  M.  de  Biran's  reoogniticHi 
and  expression  of  the  great  doctrines  of  atonement  and  pardon. 
His  philosophical  system  found  no  place  for  duty^  so  his  religious 
system  has  no  place,  apparently,  for  guilt  and  forgiyeness.  His 
cry  is  for  grace  to  help,  not  for  grace  to  atone.  So  far  he 
resembles  many  in  our  time  who  rob  Christianity  of  its  righteous- 
ness and  peace,  and  who  have  not  his  excuse.  They  are  deny- 
ing truth  they  have  known.  To  him  the  Ailness  of  ^e  graoe  in 
Christ  was  griadually  imfolding  itself.  It  was  the  deep  thirst  of 
his  soul  he  came  to  slake  at  the  foimtain  of  redeeming  lore: — 
rest  for  the  weary,  strength  for  the  weak.  And  this  thirst  was 
quenched.  Mayhap  in  the  sick  months  which  preceded  death, 
when  the  yision  of  a  disenchanted  life  lay  behind  him,  and  the 
vision  of  a  judgment  lay  before  him,  the  sinner  confessed  his 
guilt  as  well  as  his  weakness;  and  we  know  the  Lord  of 
Infinite  Pity  would  then  bear  his  sins  as  He  had  already  borne 
his  sorrows.  The  last  phrase  written  in  his  journal  points  to 
this  hope.  It  sums  up  his  Christian  faith,  it  typifies  his  Chris- 
tian life  here  and  in  glory.      ^  The  stoic  is  alone,  or  with  a  con- 

*  sciousness  of  force  which  deceives  him.     The  Christian  only 
'  walks  in  the  presence  of  God  and  with  God,  by  the  Mediator 

*  whom  he  has  taken  for  the  guide  and  companion  of  his  {Absent 

*  and  \na  future  life.* 
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With  photography  as  a  prominent  fact  of  the  day,  essentially 
belonging  to  the  nineteenth  century,  everybody  is  familiar.  Its 
<»igin,  growth,  and  variety  of  application  have  had  no  parallel 
in  the  mstory  of  the  grapnic  and  pictorial  arts.  But  notwith- 
standing that  its  results  are  to  be  found  in  every  part  of  the 
civilized  globe,  amongst  the  most  cherished  treasures  of  every 
borne,  that  it  is  the  recognised,  unerring  recorder  of  science,  the 
auxiliary  of  the  law,  the  willing  assistant  of  the  painter  and  the 
sculptor,  for  whom  it  does  yeoman's  service,  the  art  itself  is 
without  a  history.  The  records  of  its  first  days,  although 
scarcely  reaching  beyond  the  present  generation,  are  meagre 
and  fragmentary.  To  the  [initial  fstcts  upon  which  it  is  based 
we  find  occasional  allusions  as  early  as  the  sixteenth  century, 
some  of  the  alchemists  regarding  solar  action  as  one  source  of 
the  transmutation  of  metals,  a  conclusion  doubtless  derived  from 
tbeir  observation  that  chloride  of  silver,  known  to  them  as  luna 
comna,  was  cbanged  in  colour  by  the  rays  of  the  sun.  A  century 
later,  in  1777,  the  illustrious  chemist,  Scheele,  records  some 
interesting  experiments  on  the  same  properties  in  this  salt ;  but 
bis  discoveries  remained  dead  facts,  without  application ;  and  it 
WBS  not  until  the  commencement  of  the  present  century  that  the 
possibility  of  drawing  by  sunlight  assumed  a  definite  shape  in 
men*8  minds. 

In  1802,  Thomas  Wedgwood,  the  son  of  the  celebrated  potter, 
published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Institution  *  An  account  of 

*  a  Method  of  Copying  Paintings  upon  Glass,  and  of  making 

*  Profiles  by  the  Agency  of  Light  upon  Nitrate  of  Silver;' 

*  Observations,'  by  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  who  had  assisted  in  the 
experiments,  accompanying  the  paper.  In  the  brief  but  inter- 
esting record  of  their  experiments,  after  learning  that  ^muriate 
of  silver'  was  found  to  be  more  sensitive  than  mtrate  of  silver, 
that  white  leather  when  prepared  was  more  sensitive  than  paper, 
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and  that  although  the  images  of  the  camera  obecura  could  luit 
be  secured  in  any  moderate  time,  yet  those  of  the  solar  micro- 
scope could  be  copied  on  prepared  paper  without  difficulty.  We 
also  learn  the  fatal  fact,  that  ^  no  attempts  that  have  been  made 
*  to  prevent  the  imcoloured  parts  of  the  copy  or  profile  from  being 
^  acted  upon  by  light,  have  as  yet  been  successful/  They  had 
discovered  but  half  the  spell ;  the  pictures  could  not  be  fixed.  The 
agency  they  had  invoked  continued  its  work  until  the  images 
first  produced  by  its  aid  were  destroyed  by  its  continued  action^ 
and  a  blackened  sheet  of  paper  was  all  that  remained.  Although 
these  efforts  were  imsuccessful,  and  the  idea  seemed  for  some 
time  abandoned,  yet  from  tliis  time  we  find  the  science  of  the 
simbeam  gaining  increased  attention,  and  the  Transactions  of  the 
Eoyal  Society  and  other  learned  bodies  began  to  furnish  trust- 
worthy records  of  the  researches  into  the  chemical  action  of  the 
solar  ravs,  which  initiated  photography  as  a  science,  and  im- 
mediately preceded  its  advent  as  an  art. 

It  is  somewhat  curious  to  note  that,  whilst  the  actual  history 
of  photograph}'^  is  a  thing  of  yesterday,  we  find  premonitions  of 
such  a  mode  of  delineation  at  a  period  long  anterior  to  its 
existence,  either  as  a  fact  or  a  subject  of  research.     In  Fenelon's 
Fables,  imder  the  title  of  *  Voyage  Suppose,  1690,'  a  visit  to  the 
Island  of  Wonders  is  described,  a  coimtry  in  which  no  painter 
dwelt,  but  when  a  portrait  or  picture  was  desired,  the  reflection 
of  the  object  was  obtained  in  a  liquid  placed  in  gold  or  silver 
vessels ;  the  water  shortly  congealed  and  retained  permanently 
the  image  which  had  been  mirrored  on  its  surface.*     In  1760, 
Tiphaigne  de  la  Roche,  in  a  singidar  book,  with  a  title  anna- 
grammatized  from  his  own  name  into  CHphantie  a  Bain/lone^ 
supposed  himself  transported  into  the  palace  of  the  genii  of  the 
elements,  and  there  learns  that  these  genii  can  arrest  and  retain 
the  reflected  images  of  objects  made  in  the  '  twinkling  of  an  eye.' 
Cloth  was  prepared  with  a  subtle  adhesive  material,  which  shone 
like  a  mirror,  and  possessed  the  power  to  retain  on  its  viscous 
surface  the  momentary  images  reflected  there,  and  being  dried  in 
the  dark  the  picture  became  ineffaceable.     The  problems  involved 
in  such  a  method  of  securing  the  fleeting  images  of  objects,  the 
dreamer  proposed  for  the  solution  of  the  philosophers  of  his  day.f 

•  **I1  n'y  avait  aucun  peintre  dons  tout  le  pays,  mais  quand  ou 
voulait  avoir  le  portrait  d^iin  ami,  un  beau  paysage,  ou  un  tableau,  qui 
represent&t  quelquo  autre  objet,  un  mettaitd  Teau  dans  de  grande  bassijis 
d*or  et  d' argent ;  puis  ou  opposait  cette  eau  a  I'objet  qu'on  voulait  pmndre. 
Bientot  I'eau,  se  congelant,  devenait  comme  une  glace  de  miroir,  ou 
rimage  demeurait  ineffa^able.  Ou  Temportait  ou  I'ou  voulait,  et  c'etait 
un  tableau  aussi  fiddle  que  les  plus  poli  glacis  de  miroir." — ^Les  Fables  de 
F^n^lon. 

+  **  It  is  curious  to  obsors'e,  in  passing,  the  frequency  of  these  coinci- 
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It  is  not  a  Kttle  noteworthy,  however,  that  whilst  photography 
as  a  &ct  dates  back  little  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  centary^ 
photography  as  a  possibility,  at  least  in  the  phases  in  which  it  is 
now  bown  and  practised,  is  confined  to  a  period  scarcely  lest 
recent,  as  almost  all  the  elements  employed  in  the  first  step 
taken  in  obtaining  a  photograph — ^the  production  of  the  n^;a* 
tive — are  of  recent  discovery.  The  sensitive  salts,  without  the 
aid  of  which  a  negative  is  impossible,  consist  of  iodides  and 
bromides,  and  the  now  indispensable  vehicle  is  collodion ;  chlorides 
being  now  used  only  in  the  secondary  operation  of  printing. 
Iodine,  the  primary  element,  was  unknown  until  1812,  when  it 
'was  discovered  by  M.  Courtois,  of  Paris.  Bromine,  an  impera- 
tively necessary  aid  to  succeesAil  work,  was  not  discovered  until 
1826,  whilst  collodion  is  a  still  yotm^r  child  of  chemical  science* 
Other  of  the  agents  commonly  used  m  photography  are  of  recent 
origin;  but  these  we  have  mentioned  are  the  very  bases  on 
which  the  art  rests,  not  simply  in  its  existing  modes,  but  in  any 
form  we  know  in  which  it  could  be  used  as  the  accurate  resistrar 
of  transient  effects,  or  to  secure  pictures  of  objects  in  life  and 
motion.  Thus  photography,  as  a  practical  feet,  came  into  ex- 
istence almost  as  soon  as  the  agents  upon  which  its  practice 
depends  were  known  to  science. 

Before  noticing  its  most  recent  developments,  a  brief  glance 
at  the  first  defimte  stages  in  the  history  of  this  new  art-science 
may  be  desirable.  The  experiments  of  Wedgwood  and  Sir 
Humphry  Davy  closed  without  leaving  an^  more  tangible  result 
than  the  indication  of  a  wondrous  possibility.  To  a  reduae^ 
philosopher  residing  at  Ohalons*sur-Saone,  however,  the  first 
realization  of  this  possibility  was  given.  Joseph  Nio^phore  de 
Niepce  commencedhis  labours  in  1814,  with  a  view  to  give  a  per- 
manent embodiment  to  the  fleeting  images  of  the  camera  obsoura. 
Led  by  what  suggestions  or  inaucements  we  know  not,  his 
researcnes  were  directed  to  a  channel  totally  different  from  that 
to  which  his  predecessors  had  given  attention.  The^  had  expe- 
rimented with  certain  salts  of  silver :  he  turned  lus  attention 

dences,  or  poetic  prerisions  of  scientific  discovery.  The  antidpatory 
allusions  of  Darwin  to  the  advent  of  steam  have  been  often  quoted^ 
In  a  number  of  the  Ottardian,  issued  a  century  and  a  half  Affo  (ISxeaAajf^ 
July  28th,  1713),  there  is  an  account  dted  of  a  *  Chimerical  Oorres-r- 
pondence  between  two  Mends  by  the  help  of  a  certain  loadstone  whidi. 
had  such  a  virtue  in  it,  that  if  it  touched  two  several  necKlles,  the  other,, 
though  at  ever  so  great  a  distance,  moved  at  the  same  time  and  in  the 
same  manner  as  a  dial-plate  provided  with  letters,  to  which  the  needles 
might  point,  which  enabled  the  Mends  to  communicate  with  eadi  other 
instanuy,  and  hold  conversation  when  separated  by  continents.  The 
similarilrjr  between  this  conception  and  the  actual  working  of  the  electxio 
telegraph  is  almost  startling, 
iro.  Lxxzvm.  >$ 
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ife  bdumonr  of  aertaia  jmim  whmn  salMttted  t*  Ae 
^  EgbL    Dc  WdlMt(»  Iwd,  ia  18»3,  dMOOveied  tlu^ 
aiiirikrly  MDiitivs  to  tbe  Mitian'Of  the  8<dMr 


The  attstetir  onemift  st^wock  in  lab  4pnBt  htoraiogy  «t  Ghalou^ 
Btaaiily  Idbonmid  at  iha probkm  be  «cyQg^  toaalvt^  imtil  8iieoa« 
GfDwnedliM  effort,  «dA  fie  finally  prodaaed  tfie  firet  saa  pictom 
ivUch^epeiiot  of  a  Aeeiinf  ohincter,  aad  ia  whiok  tae  pro- 
diMim  Qaa«e»  Ught,  did  not  ia  ite  tana  beaooM  £lie  deelnictiw 
a^eoegr.  Hie  pvoMM  lias  oiaee  beea  supeneded^  bat  ike  pria- 
€npkhed]aoove]»d«andtlieiBateml8kefiH(>lo3^  btaes 

of  oae  of  tike  sMit  recent  derekmnaBte  of  tibe  art.  lea  yeoi 
affnar  to  liape  cJAfsad  befaa  Njqpee  tiiooeodad,  fak  fisii;  pec^ 
naawBi  psotoMa  hemg  pmiaoed  n  1824.  ^  The  BMthod  lie 
enoplojed  ia  lu0  proeeM,  wYdck  he  awMeri  Jbeliograpby,  eoaaiatod 
iaiofaung  a  picture  of  ayliajfnai  apea  a  eiumee  dT  poUflked 
laalaL  lae  arahakoia*  <Qr  bitiaaea  of  Jadaa»  aeiiniwing  to 
liie  fint  paUiobed  iaatraotioBa^  waa  diaaolTed  ia  the  eaawitial 
oil  of  larender,  and  apxead  apen  a  tofaiet  af  aMtol,— {Mdiahed 
nbrer^  akhovgh  pewter  appears  to  ha^e  heen  alao  iiaed^  ae  wa 
hare  aaoertained  from  a  peraoaal  CTaminatioa  of  aoaae  of  tha 
few  examples  of  his  work  still  ia  eaistenee.  TUa  prefMced 
tablet  wwi  placed  in  the  caaiara,  the  lamiaoas  imaae  being  pco- 
jeeted  on  its  aoxfaee.  Afber  an  expoanie  of  eome  aoorsp  duiiaff 
which  litde  or  no  apparent  chanM  had  taken  plaoe^tiie  prepared 
earfftee  was  again  swmitted  to  tibeadaon  of  a  aolyent,  consisting 
of  anuatnre  of  the  esaential  oil  o£  lavender  and  of  the  oU  of 
white  petroleom.  The  action  of  this  mixtare  was  very  canons : 
where  no  light  had  acted,  the  bitumen  was  dissolTedreadSy  and 
removed  from  the  metal,  but  whereTer  it  had  been  submitted  to 
aatrong  light  its  prop<»rties  were  ehanaed;  it  was  no  Inngsr 
soluble  m  the  menstruum  which  had  before  acted  on  it  read3j» 
and  an  image  answering  in  depth  to  the  Tarious  intensities  of 
the  light  to  which  it  had  been  subnitted  was  produced.  The 
sun  had  undertaken  the  office  of  dranghtaman,  as  he  was 
before  known  to  be  a  colourist.  Newton  had  indicated  that  all 
the  gorgeous  hues  of  nature  were  due  to  the  decomposition  of 
white  light :  that  all  the  beauty,  all  the  gladness,  all  the  *  holi- 
ness,' as  Ruskin  has  phrased  i^  of  colour  in  the  universe,  was 
due  to  the  yaried  reflection  by  various  surfMsee  of  an  infinity  of 
mixtures  of  the  three  primary  rays,  red,  blue,  and  yellow,  which, 
when  combined,  form  a  beam  of  white  light.  But  now  the  sun 
had  become  draughtsman,  and  had  given  a  permanent  form  to 
the  images  he  had  hitherto  only  transiently  created  in  the 
camera. 
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In,  1827,  lumBg  ftttained  a  high  degree  of  sooeeas,  NiqMe  . 
^neited  England,  and  rended  tor  some  time  at  Eew.  His  great 
jom  wae  to  bring  his  disooy^y  nndor  the  attention  of  the  Soyal 
Sodetjr,  to  whom  he  forwarded  same  account  ot  his  researches^ 
to|^ether  with  Tarions  specimens,  some  of  which  had  been  sub* 
mitted  to  the  action  of  an  etching  fluid  to  indicate  the  poesibili^ 
<tf  photographic  engraTing.  A  rule  of  the  Royal  Society,  and, 
it  must  ha  admitted,  a  wholesome  one  for  genend  practice,  here 
interposed  a  barrier  to  the  consummation  of  the  hopes  of  the 
•oientific  enthusiast  He  wished  to  preserve  his  secret;  and 
the  Society  could  not  receive  or  pass  any  opinion  upon  a  secret 
frocess.  Saddened  at  such,  a  termination  to  a  Icmg-cherished 
project,  M.  Niepoe  returned  in  1828  to  Chalons,  there  to  find 
consolation  in  a  fresh  devoticm  to  his  experiments.  His  process 
was  never,  however,  to  come  into  general  practice.  Ten  yearn 
afterwards,  when  he  had  been  some  time  dead,  his  nephew  and 
«iiooes6or,  who  zealously  prosecuted  these  yet  unfinished  ex- 
periments, when  writing  to  Daguerre^  who  had  been  working 
to  the  same  end  by  different  means,  and  had  by  this  time  made 
his  great  discovery,  said,  ^  What  a  difference  between  the  method 

*  wmoh  you  employ  and  the  one  by  which  I  toil  on  I  While  I 
'leanire  almost  a  whole  day  to  make  one  design,  you — you  ask 

*  oniy  four  minutes.'  NevcSrtheless  Niepce  had  discovered  some 
of  the  great  principles  which  underlie  photography,  and  upcm 
which  subsequent  pnu^tice  has  been  based.  I^me  of  the  helio- 
graphs  of  Niepce  are  in  the  British  Museum ;  but  the  examples 
of  his  process  are  not  numerous  in  this  countn". 

In  tne  meantime  M.  Daguerre,  a  French  artist  who  had 
acquired  considerable  celebrity  in  the  painting  and  management 
of  dioramic  effects,  had  in  the  year  1824  devoted  his  life  to  the 
jealisation  of  a  dream  ipf  hich  had  taken  possession  of  him — ^the 
peimtuation  of  those  images  the  camera  presented  to  him 
whust  studying  nature  for  his  dioramic  paintmgs.  He,  as  well 
as  Niepce,  worked  in  secrecy :  each  feared  that  a  whisper  of  his 
great  project  should  reach  the  world,  and  that  he  should  be  fore* 
etdled  in  the  great  discov^.  In  the  year  1826,  however,  bom 
the  indiscretion  of  an  optician  employed  by  Daguerre,  this  aim 
of  the  visionary  painter  was  made  known  to  the  enthusiastic 
chamist  who  had  so  long  pursued  a  similar  object.  In  the 
correspondence  which  enraed  we  have  some  singular  glimpses 
of  the  caution  and  reticence  with  which  they  comparod  notes 
of  their  labours.  In  1829  they  entered  into  some  kind  of 
alliance  or  partnership  in  their  great  pursuit,  a  certain  caution 
still  characterising  their  intex^hanges  of  experience.  In  183% 
some  years  after  me  establishment  of  this  partnership,  we  find 
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Niepce  writing  to  Dagnerre  referring  to  the  nse  of  iodine,  wtiA 
he  had  employed,  bat  with  a  diffisrent  aim,  some  years  before : — 
'  May  I  entreat  of  you  to  tell  me,  at  your  earliest  conTexuenee, 
'  how  you  employ  it  ?  Whether  it  is  in  a  solid  form,  or  in  a 
*  state  of  solution  in  a  liquid  ?*  Dagaerre's  pictures  wen 
produced  on  iodised  silver  plates :  by  what  steps  he  arriyed 
at  this  discovery,  and  at  what  period  success  crowned  his  efforts, 
we  have  no  certain  record.  That  he  pursued  his  labours  with  a 
zeal  inexplicable  to  the  matter-of-fact  people  hj  whom  he  was 
surroandeii,  and  that  he  was  more  fortmiate  m  his  domestic 
relations  than  was  Bernard  Pallisy,  the  potter,  we  haTO  reason 
to  belieye.  Nevertheless,  we  hear  of  Daguerre's  wife  consulting 
a  medical  friend  on  the  symptoms  of  insanity  in  her  husbana 
which  such  a  devotion  to  a  cnimera  implied.  That  he  panned 
his  labours  somewhat  empirically  we  have  also  reason  to  bdieve, 
groping  with  more  sagacity  than  knowledge,  supported  in  his 
efforts  by  that  high  faith  in  an  unseen  poesiDility  which  is  often 
born  of  strong  desire.  A  history  of  the  processes  of  thought, 
and  th^  expenmental  efforts  of  a  comparatively  unscientific  man 
in  conducting  such  an  investigation,  and  the  ^unds  of  the 
fSftith  which  sustained  him  through  years  of  fruitless  search  for 
an  unknown  thing  in  an  unknown  region,  would  have  been  most 
interesting  and  instructive.  His  greatest  discovery^  appears  to 
have  been  the  result  of  ham>y  chance.  Working  with  plates  of 
sQver  which  had  been  submitted  to  the  fumes  of  iodine,  he 
strove  to  obtain  an  imase  on  the  camera  which  should  be 
visible  and  permanent.  Heart-sick  with  disappointment,  he 
put  away  in  a  cupboard  which  contained  a  heterogeneous  assem- 
blage of  chemicals — ^his  broken  spells  and  fruitle^  charms — ^tfae 
tablets  which  bore  no  record  of  the  image  to  which  they  had 
been  submitted  on  the  camera.  Taking  up  one  of  these  tablets 
one  day  in  order  to  dean  it  and  recommence  experiments  upon 
it,  to  his  surprise  he  found  a  perfectly  delineated  picture  there- 
on. The  circumstance  was  incomprehensible:  no  picture  had 
been  there  when  the  plate  was  put  away ;  but  nere  in  its 
minutest  detail  was  the  image  to  which  the  plate  had  been 
submitted.  ^  The  operation  was  repeated  with  like  success.  A 
few  hours  in  the  magic  cupboard  produced  a  picture  on  the 
iodised  tablet  which  uiowed  no  trace  of  anything  of  the  kind 
before.  After  long  and  puzzling  search,  a  vessel  containing 
mercury,  a  substance  which  slowly  vaporises  at  the  ordinary 
temperature  of  the  atmosphere,  was  found  to  be  the  cause.  Hie 
action  of  light  on  the  iodide  of  silver,  although  not  made 
apparent  by  any  visible  change,  had  actually  impressed  a  latent 
image  on  the  surfistce,  sufficient  to  determine  the  depositicm  d 
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the  yapours  of  mercury  on  certain  parts  where  light  had  acted, 
and  thus  bring  out  or  develop  a  picture.  We  can  understand 
at  this  sta^  of  his  researches  the  earnestness  with  which  he 
wrote  to  Niepce  urgine  him  to  experiment  with  iodine,  although 
afraid  to  say  how  much  he  had  himself  already  discoYered.  At 
length  complete  success  was  attained :  a  certain  means  of  arrest- 
ing and  retaining  the  beautiful  but  hitherto  eyanescent  tran- 
scripts of  nature  presented  by  the  camera  obscura  was  discovered, 
and  it  only  remamed  to  the  happy  discoverer  to  bring  it  before 
the  public  and  receive  his  reward. 

In  January,  1839,  the  discovery  of  M.  Daeuerre  was  first 
announced  to  the  world,  and  specimens  of  the  results  were 
exhibited,  the  modus  operandi  being  still  preserved  secret.  The 
French  Government  at  once  entertained  the  project  of  reward- 
ing the  discoverer,  and  in  the  following  June  a  bill  received  the 
Royal  assent  which  gave  to  M.  Daguerre  a  pension  of  6,000 
francs  annually,  and  to  M.  Niepce,  jun.,  a  pension  of  4,000 
francs  annually,  that  the  new  art  might  be  presented  a  gift  to 
the  world.  The  savans  of  France  were  elate  alike  at  the  novelty 
and  brilliancy  of  the  discovery.  Two  of  the  most  distinguished 
men  of  the  time  appeared  as  sponsors  for  the  youngest  and 
most  beautiful  child  of  science.  M.  Arago,  in  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  and  M.  Ghty  Lussac,  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  intro- 
duced the  subject  witii  glowing  eloquence.  M.  Arago  was  pre- 
eminently enthusiastic  on  the  aid  which  such  a  power  would 
lend  to  science.  *  To  copy,'  he  said, '  the  millions  and  millions 
'  of  hieroglyphics  which  entirely  cover,  to  the  very  exterior,  the 
'  great  monuments  at  Thebes,   Memphis,  Camac,  &c.,  would 

*  require  scores  of  years,  and  legions  of  artists.  With  the 
'  Daguerreoty^  a  single  man  would  suffice  to  bring  to  a  happy 
'  conclusion  tms  vast  labour.'  M.  Paul  Delaroche  declared  that 
the  pictures  carried  to  *  such  perfection  certain  of  the  essential 

*  principles  of  art,  that  they  *  must  become  subjects  of  study  and 
'  observation,  even  to  most  accomplished  artists.' 

Thus  in  the  month  of  August,  1839,  the  new  discovery  was  pub- 
lished to  the  world.  It  was  received  with  enthusiasm,  and  rapidly 
adopted  as  a  means  of  delineation,  portraiture  being  its  most 
earlv  and  extensive  application.  England  alone  failed  to  partake 
freely  of  this  *  gift  to  the  world,'  M.  Da^erre  having  entered  into 
negotiations  which  secured  a  patent  m  this  country  whilst  the 
ouestion  of  his  claims  was  under  the  attention  of  the  French 
Government. 

Daguerreotypes  have  now  passed  out  of  public  attention,  and 
the  process  is  no  longer  practised.  Possessed  of  exquisite  beauty, 
and  a  delicacy  of  gradation  unequalled  by  the  results  of  axiy 
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other  prooeasy  these  pictures  had  one  essential  drawback :  the 
image  being  depicted  on  a  polished  reflecting  surface,  produced 
an  unpleasant  shimmer  which  rendered  its  examination  difficult 
except  wh^a  held  in  certain  positions. 

Notwithstanding  that  many  improYements  were  made  with 
which  the  names  of  Glaudet — ^to  whose  scientific  researches 
photogn^hy  is  miu)h  indebted — Ooddard,  Fizeau,  and  otheons 
were  associated^  and  by  which  the  Daguerreotype  prooeaa 
acquired  a  high  degree  of  perfection,  from  causes  yet  to  be 
gliUQced  aty  this  method  of  delineation  has  £Edlen  entirely  into 
msuse ;  and  it  is  doubtful  whether,  at  the  present  day,  it  ia 
practised  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

With  the  strange  coincidence  which  has  often  characterised 
the  history  of  invention,  whilst  an  eiq>eriment  for  the  produo- 
tion  of  sun  pictures  was  in  progress  in  France,  a  series  of 
experiments  with  the  same  end,  but  by  essentially  different 
means,  was  progressing  independentiy  and  without  knowled^m 
or  concert  in  mis  country,  the  results  of  which  hare  chi^y 
formed  the  basis  of  the  present  practice  of  photography,  ik 
1834,  Mr.  Fox  Talbot  commenced  a  series  of  experiments  in 
the  rq[>rodiiction  of  images  of  natural  objects,  chiefly  botanical 
roedmens,  by  the  action  of  light  on  the  salts  of  silyer ;  and  on 
me  31st  of  January,  1839,  six  months  earlier  than  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Daguerreotype  process,  he  read  a  paper  before  the 
Boyal  Society  on  what  he  termed  '  Photogenic  Drawing.'  The 
method  he  adopted  was  to  treat  writing  paper  with  a  solution  of 
oommon  salt,  and  subsequentiy  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of 
fiilTer,  the  reaction  between  the  two  substances  forming  chloride 
of  silver,  the  salt  known  to  be  sensitive  to  light.  Lace,  leaves, 
ferns,  &c.,  laid  upon  such  paper  and  exposed  to  light,  produced 
a  light  image  on  a  dark  ground,  all  their  markings  being  jho* 
duoed  with  such  accuracy,  that  a  fac  simile  which,  to  quote  the 
paper  which  araears  in   the  'Transactions  of  the  Society/ 

*  Would  take  the  most  skilful  artist  days  or  weeks  of  labour 
'  to  trace  or  to  copy  is  e£fected  by  the  boundless  pow^s  of 

*  natural  chemistry  in  the  space  of  a  few  seconds.' 

It  was  in  the  course  of  these  experiments  that  liir.  Fox  TalbM 
made  the  important  discovery  upon  which  the  very  existence  of 
I^otography  in  a  large  proportion  of  its  applications  depends— 
the  possibility  of  indefinite  midtipHoation  of  any  number  of 
o^oes  from  one  cliche  or  negative.  A  brief  statem^it  of  tlie 
origin  of  the  discovery  will  best  explain  the  meaning  of  the 
mad  negative.  It  will  readily  be  seen  that  if  a  piece  of  piqper 
be  piepared  so  that  its  sur£EU3e  becomes  blackened  when  eiposed 
to  ligBt,  and  any  olject^  m^  as  the  frond  of  %  imi  be  pladei 
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upon  it)  thfft  paitioD  tawereSL  hy  tiie  fem  wiU  be  psotoc^od  from 
the  light  escept  wbeve  the  obj«ei  is  partiaUy  traBopareat^  the 
light  aeting  through  sach  parts  just  in  the  propoitiosk  to  the 
^Bsparenoy  ci  £e  object.  The  groimd  <»  the  pap^  wiU 
become  Uack,  and  the  image  of  the  object  will  be  lighter  in 
tint.  If  the  object  to  be  copied  were  dark  in  colonr>  this  lesolt 
was  Bsamfesdy  imperfect,  and  it  became  necessary  to  adopt  some 
remedy.  This  soon  presented  itself:  it  was  only  needed  to 
place  another  piece  of  sensitive  paper  under  the  picture  first 
obtained,  and  again  expose  it  to  the  light ;  and  the  sun's  rays 
penetrating  quickly  thn)ugh  the  light  image  but  with  difficulty 
through  the  dark  ground,  a  picture  was  obt^ned  with  the  reverse 
conditions,  it  was  a  dark  image  on  a  light  ground.  The  first  was 
styled,  scarcely  happily,  a  negative,  because  its  lights  and  shad^ 
were  renrersed,  and  the  second  in  which  there  was  no  inyersion  of 
Ught  and  dark  was  sWled  a  positive.  If  the  image  were  obtained 
in  the  camera  or  solar  microscc^,  of  course  the  same  effisot 
was  produced.  Where  the  strongest  U^ht  acted  the  silvered 
paper  was  most  darkened ;  and  so  in  less  aegree  in  proportion  to 

fradation  of  light,  the  light  and  shade  being  inverted  in  the  image 
rst  produced  by  light ;  and  the  result  was  a  negative.  The  nega- 
tive at  first  procured  became  thus  the  source  from  which  to  pnztt 
any  number  of  positives.  The  negative  thus  stands  in  the 
position  of  an  engraved  plate,  from  which  a  large  number  of  ~ 
prints  can  be  produced.  Its  printing  qualities  depend  on  the* 
varpng  degrees  of  opacity  or  transparency  it  poesesses.  Where 
the  bright^  light  is  in  the  original  object,  there  the  negative  is 
blackest  and  most  opaque,  where  in  the  ol^ect  there  are  the 
darkest  shadows  or  deepest  blacks,  the  negative  is  most  trans- 
parent, the  half-tones  being  represented  by  semi-transparency. 
In  printing,  the  prepared  paper  is  found  to  be  impressed  witha 
picture  possessing  a  variety  of  gradations  from  pure  white  to 
deep  black,  corresponding  to  the  gradations  in  opacity  found  in 
the  ne^tives.  This  capacity  of  multiplication  is  t£e  comer* 
stone  of  modem  photography.  Beautiful  as  was  the  Daguerreo* 
^pe  process,  it  pos8ee»ed  no  such  power.  Each  picture  {^ 
duced  by  its  aid  was  the  result  of  a  distinct  operation,  requiring 
the  presence  of  the  original  object.  The  pictures  so  produced 
might  have  been  more  prized  for  their  rarity,  but  the  art  could 
never  have  acquired  so  much  importance  as  a  branch  of  industry 
as  it  now  possesses,  arising  out  of  this  capacity  of  almost  uxi- 
limited  multiplication  horn  one  negative* 

]j>.  Fox  Talbot  was  not  alone  in  his  photographic  researches 
in  this  country.  After  the  lapse  of  thmy  years  another  gene- 
ration of  experimentalists  had  taken  up  the  quest  which  had 
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been  abandoned  byWedgwood  and  DaTv as  bopdess.  Amongit 
ibtee  the  Bev.  J.  B.  Bec^  was  one  of  the  most  saocessfoL  He 
bad  suoceeded,  sometime  before  liir.  Talbot  made  pnblic  his 
ezperimentSi  in  securing  the  images  of  the  solar  microeoope,  as 
well  as  images  by  superposition  of  the  original  on  a  nrepared 
sur&ce.  To  him,  it  appears,  is  due  the  first  use  of  gallic  add, 
an  important  agent  in  the  Calotype  process.  B^nembering 
that  Da^y  had  found  white  leather  treated  with  the  silver  salt 
more  sensitiye  than  paper,  Mr.  Beade  had  recourse  to  this 
material  for  his  experiments.  Bestndned  at  length  in  his 
frequent  incursions  on  the  stock  of  white  kid  gLoves  of  a 
lady  of  his  family,  the  palms  of  the  gloves  having  materially 
aided  his  researches,  it  occurred  to  him  to  treat  paper  with  the 
material  with  which  he  supposed  the  leather  to  be  dressed,  and 
a  solution  of  nut-gaUs,  which  was  found  an  important  accelera- 
tor, was  forthwidi  employed  in  all  his  operations.  This  agent^ 
^hidi  was  subsequently^  of  the  utmost  importance  as  a  developer, 
'Or  means  of  givmg  visible  form  to  a  latent  image,  was  ^y 
employed  at  first  as  an  accelerator,  to  facilitate  the  more  rapid 
production  of  a  vigorous  picture.  Incidents  occurred  in  Mr. 
Beade's  experiments  similar  to  that  we  have  mentioned  in 
Daguerre's  researches.  One  day  engaged  in  producing  on  sensitive 
paper  an  image  of  the  Trientalie  Europcea,  by  superposition,  he 
was  compelled  to  abandon  the  attempt  before  the  exposure  had 
produced  any  impression.  The  paper  which  was  thrown  aside 
m  the  dark  without  any  trace  of  a  picture,  was  found  next  day 
^  possess  a  fblly  developed  image,  the  continued  action  of  the 
gallic  acid  and  silver  sal^  with  which  the  paper  was  impregnated, 
completing  the  reduction  commenced  by  light. 

We  may  pause  here  to  give  something  more  than  an  in- 
tndental  notice  to  one  of  the  most  wonderful  and  beautiful  &cts 
in  the  history  of  science,  we  refer  to  the  production  and  develop- 
ment of  a  latent  image :  an  image  produced  by  the  action  of 
light,  truly  and  de^tely  existing  in  every  detail,  but  invisible 
to  the  most  searching  examination  with  the  highest  miscro- 
soopic  power ;  yet  capable  of  springing  into  visible  being  on  the 
slightest  contact  with  a  reducing  agent.  We  have  seen  that 
Daguerre  had  by  accident  discovered  that  a  latent  or  invisible 
image  existed,  after  exposure  in  the  camera,  on  the  iodised  silver 
plate,  which  tiie  fumes  of  mercury  were  able  to  develop.  Beade 
had  also  discovered  tiie  tact  that  an  image  had  been  produced 
by  the  continued  operation  in  the  dark  of  the  agents  with  which 
his  paper  was  impregnated.  But  the  discovery  of  a  fact  uid  its 
recognition  as  demonstrating  the  existence  of  a  principle,  are 
widely  different  things.    The  existence  of  a  latent  image  was 
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revealed  by  accident :  the  knowledge  or  conjecture  of  such  a 
fact  could  not  possibly  have  been  attained  by  any  process  of  d 
priori  ar^^ument.  It  was  not  only  unknown,  but  was  without  an 
analogy  in  the  whole  range  of  science.  But  the  existence  of 
things  unseen  once  demonstrated  in  one  process,  it  was  an  easy 
leap  to  a  logical  mind  to  arrive  at  a  conviction  that  the  same 
fiAct  would  obtain  in  other  processes.  Mr.  Fox  Talbot,  whose 
researches  at  first  had  been  chiefly  confined  to  what  he  termed 
photogenic  drawing^  or  the  production  of  images  of  objects  by 
superposing  them  on  paper  prepared  with  chloride  of  silver  and 
exposing  tibe  paper  to  light,  now  gathered  together  the  frag- 
mentary facts  which  had  been  ascertained,  and  by  these  com- 
pacted a  beautiful  system  weU  worthy  of  its  name— the  Galotype 
process.  Sir  John  Herschel  had  m  the  meantime  employed 
iodide  of  silver  as  more  sensitive  than  chloride  of  silver.  Mr. 
Beade  had  used  gallic  acid ;  and  M.  Daguerre  had  discovered 
that  a  latent  image  was  produced  by  a  short  exposure  to  the 
action  of  light,  which  could  be  subsequently  developed  by  a 
suitable  agent.  Out  of  these  facts,  by  an  inductive  process  of 
reasoning,  Mr.  Fox  Talbot  created  his  Calotype  process,  which 
was  patented  in  1841,  the  first  photographic  process  which  was 
perfect  in  all  its  parts,  and  which,  notwithstanding  the  progress 
of  the  art  since  then,  is  the  analogue  in  every  point  of  the 
process  used  to-day.  A  principle  once  established,  modifications 
and  improvements  followed  rapidly,  and  a  variety  of  important 
processes  were  introduced,  into  the  details  of  which  it  is  not 
necessary  to  enter  here. 

Before  quitting  this  part  of  the  history  of  photography,  there 
is  another  interesting  point  to  notice.  We  have  ^en  that  the 
first  experimentalists  were  compelled  to  abandon  their  quest 
because  they  were  unable  to  fix  the  pictures  they  had  produced : 
ihey  had  no  means  of  checking  the  action  of  light  when  it  had 
produced  the  desired  image.  The  surface  which  was  sufficiently 
sensitive  to  the  action  of  light  to  darken  where  it  was  required 
to  produce  a  picture,  continued  to  darken  all  over  when  the 
picture  was  examined  in  daylight.  The  first  thing  to  be  ascer- 
tained by  the  new  race  of  explorers  in  this  domain  of  science 
was  a  means  of  removing  the  sensitive  salts  from  the  paper  as 
soon  as  the  picture  was  formed,  so  that  light  should  no  longer 
act  upon  the  surface.  Solvents  for  the  salts  of  silver  were  at 
the  time  comparatively  unknown.  Scheele  had  dissolved  chloride 
of  silver  in  ammonia,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to 
the  first  experimentalists  to  use  ammonia  as  a  fixing  agent. 
Had  they  done  so,  however,  the  practical  difficulties  attending 
its  use  must  have  prevented  its  extended  application  to  the 
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purpose.    Dagoene,  Beade,  and  Talbot  appear  to  have  used  a 
satuated  solution  of  common  salt  for  the  pnipoee  of  fixings  tlie 

E'cture,  an  office  which  it  only  very  imperfectly  performed.  la 
8  patent  of  1841,  Mr.  Fox  Talbot  refers  to  the  use  of  bromida 
of  potassium  for  the  same  purpose.  It  is  to  ^  John  Herachel 
the  art  is  indebted  for  its  first  perfect  fixing  process.  In  1819 
this  philosopher  contributed  to  the  Edinburgh  PhUowphietd 
Journal  a  paper  describing  the  action  of  the  hjpoeulj^liitet^ 
especially  noting  their  power  to  dissolve  the  *  muriate  of  mlTer/ 
In  January,  lo39,  stimulated  hj  reports  of  the  discoyery  of 
Daguerre,  whose  process  was  still  a  secret.  Sir  John  Herschd 
devoted  some  time  to  photographic  experiment,  with  considerabfe 
success,  and  produced  the  first  print  fixed  with  hyposulphite  of 
soda,  the  material  in  use  up  to  the  present  day. 

For  some  years  after  the  perfecting  of  the  Calotype  method, 
this  process  and  that  of  Daguerre  divided  the  realm  of  photo- 

Saphic  art  equitably  between  them.  A  new  era  was,  however, 
ortly  to  arrive,  when  both  methods  were  eclipsed  by  a  process 
which  combined  the  beauties  of  each  without  the  defects  <^ 
either. 

In  the  year  1851  the  details  of  the  Collodion  process  were 
published  in  a  periodical  named  The  Chemist,  which  has  long 
since  ceased. to  exist.-  Perfect  in  principle  as  the  Calotype  pro- 
cess was  regarded,  the  materials  employed  were  felt  to  have 
many  defects.  The  fibrous  texture  of  paper  was  a  trouble.  Ab 
the  light  in  passing  through  the  negative  in  the  operation  of 
printing  registered  with  accuracy  every  irregularity  in  tixb 
texture  of  the  paper  upon  which  the  negative  had  be^  taken, 
the  print  often  suffered  in  delicacy.  Sir  John  Herschel  had 
early  in  the  history  of  the  art,  su^ested  the  use  of  glass  for  the 
negative  in  the  place  of  paper.  Eut  it  was  not  until  1848  that 
an  "available  method  of  employing  it  was  devised,  when  M. 
Niepce  St.  Victor  employed  a  film  of  albumen  on  a  plate  of 
glass  as  the  vehicle  for  the  sensitive  salts  of  silver.  The  results 
were  beautifiil,  but  the  process  was  troublesome,  and  the  ex- 
posure protracted.  Collodion,  a  newly  discovered  viscous  fluid, 
was  suggested  as  a  suitable  vehicle  for  the  sensitive  salts  by  M.  Le 
Gray.  About  the  same  time  (1850)  Mr.  Bin^iam  employed 
tiiis  substance,  and  recorded  its  suitability.  %ut  it  was  not 
ontil  the  publication  of  a  practical  process  with  working  details 

Sr  Mr.  W.  Scott  Archer,  that  general  attention  was  called  to 
e  subject.  This  gentieman  was  fortunately  associated  in  his 
early  experiments  with  Dr.  Hugh  Diamond,  to  whose  executive 
akill  the  exc^enoe  of  the  first  results  and  the  introduction  to 
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ihe  world  of  the  Oollodion  process  in  a  tolerably  practioal  form 
were  largely  due. 

It  was  erident  that  such  a  process  must  effect  a  revolution  in 
ihe  art.  In  simplicily  there  was  no  compariscm  between  this 
and  former  methods.  In  delicacy  of  delineation  and  freedom 
from  texture  or  the  structural  markings  of  paper,  it  left  nothing 
to  desire.  In  rapidity  of  receiving  impressions  it  was  mai*vellou8, 
the  operation  being,  under  favourable  conditions,  literally  con- 
eluded  in  the  twinUin^  of  an  eye.  In  the  improvements  effected 
since  the  first  introduction  of  photography,  the  exposure  had  been 
reduced  from  hours  to  minutes:  it  was  now  reduced  from 
minutes  to  seconds,  whilst  the  results  far  surpassed  anything 
which  had  preceded  them.  It  was  evident  a  new  era  had 
dawned  on  tiie  art,  of  which  its  present  extended  applications 
are  but  the  natural  development. 

Before  noticing  some  of  the  more  important  recent  applica- 
tions of  photography,  it  may  be  well  to  glance  for  a  moment  at 
the  present  practice  of  the  art,  and  at  the  principles  upon  which 
it  is  based.  We  should  premise  that  practice  in  this  art  has 
always  been  in  advance  of  theoiy ;  which,  in  reference  to  some 
points,  is  still  matter  of  controversy  amongst  chemists  and 
physiiusts.  All  the  methods  of  producing  photographic  nega- 
tives, and  the  most  usually  practised  methods  of  producing 
prints  from  the  negatives,  are  based  upon  the  action'  of  light  on 
naloid  salts  of  ffllver,  which  tends  to  spUt  the  salt  into  its 
elements,  liberating  llie  halogen,  and  reducing  the  silver  to 
its  metallic  state.  Other  saltan  of  silver,  organic  and  inorganic^ 
exhibit  tibe  same  characteristics,  but  in  less  marked  degree.  The 
silver,  which  is  reduced  by  the  action  of  light  forms  the  photo- 
ffrfq>hio  image,  whether  negative  or  positive.  Much  controversy 
has  existed  &om  the  beginning  as  to  the  nature  of  this  photo- 
graphic image,  and  the  precise  action  of  light  on  the  haloid  salts 
of  silver,  to  whicdi  we  shall  again  advert.  It  is  necessary  to 
.  remai^  in  passing,  that  whilst  light  is  usually  spoken  of  as  the 
chief  agent  in  photography — as  indeed  the  very  name  of  the 
art  im^es — it  is,  nevermeless,  not  to  light  properly  so  called, 
but  to  actiiusm  that  the  photographer  is  indebted  for  his 
power  to  produce  pictures.  It  was  noticed  by  Scheele,  that 
chloride  of  aolver  was  Uadkened  more  readily  in  the  vidLet  ray 
than  in  other  portions  of  the  solar  spectrum.  This  question 
which  has  been  the  subject  of  most  exhaustive  research  by  Sir 
John  Hersohd,  is  of  vital  importance  in  photography.  Not  only 
18  the  lixAs^  rav  more  active  than  the  other  rays,  but  a  portion 
of  the  more  remttgible  tays^  extending  beyond  the  violet^  whioii 
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are  inyisible  to  tlie  eye,  are  found  to  be  highly  actmic  Hk 
actiiuc  power  decreases  as  the  other  end  of  tne  spectrum  is 
approacnedy  and  the  orange  and  yellow  rays  are  found  to  poaseas 
no  actinic  power  whatever.  Upon  this  fact  much  of  the  practice 
of  photography  is  based.  If  all  light  were  equally  active  in 
impressing  the  salts  of  silver,  all  manipulations  with  a  sensitive 
sunace  must  be  conducted  in  absolute  darkness,  a  oonditiaa 
which  would  render  useful  work  impossible.  As,  however, 
yellow  light  has  no  chemical  action  on  the  photographic  tablet, 
the  operations  of  the  photographer  can  be  carried  on  in  a 
room  illuminated  with  yellow  light  without  risk  to  the  sensitive 
surface. 

Collodion,  which  is  used  simply  as  a  vehicle  for  holding  the 
sensitive  salts,  and  is  itself  chemically  inert,  consists  of  a  solu- 
tion of  pyroxyline,  in  a  mixture  of  ether  and  alcohoL     The 
pyroxyline,  suitable  for  the  preparation  of  collodion  differs  from 
tnat  used  for  ex{>losive  purposes  in  containing  a  less  proportion 
of  peroxide  of  nitrogen :   it  is  less  explosive  and  more  soluble 
than  gun  cotton  proper.    When  dissolved  in  the  proportion  of 
about  one  per  cent,  in  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  sulphuric 
ether  and  rectified  spirit,  a  clear,  transparent,  slightly  viscous 
varnish  is  produced,  which,  when  poured  on  a  plate  of  glass  and 
dried,  leaves  a  thin,  transparent,  tough,  waterproof  mm.     To 
render  the  coUodion  available  in  photography,  it  is  charged  with 
about  one  per  cent,  of  a  mixture  of  iodides  and  bromides.     A 
plate  of  glass  being  coated  with  this  preparation  is  plunged  into 
a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  containing  about  seven  per  cent, 
of  that  salt  This  operation  is,  of  course,  performed  in  what  is  tech- 
nically called  the  dark  room,  although  it  is  freely  illuminated  with 
yeUow,  or  non-actinic  light.     The  film  of  coUodion,  which  was 
allowed  to  set,  but  not  to  dry,  before  immersing  in  tliis  solution, 
is  readily  permeated  by  it,  and  a  double  decomposition  ensues  in 
the  film,  in  which  the  iodide  and  bromide  part  with  the  bases 
with  which  they  are  united,  and  combine  with  their  equivalent 
proportions  of  silver.    The  latter  having  left  the  nitric  acid  with 
which  it  was  combined,  the  acid  unites  with  the  bases  which  have 
left  the  bromine  and  iodine,  and  forms  nitrates  which  remain  in 
the  solution  harmless,  but  playing  no  part  in  the  operaticm.  The 
layer  of  bromo-iodide  of  silver  thus  formed  is  now  very  sensitive 
to  the  chemical  action  of  light,  and  an  exposure  for  a  few  seconds 
to  the  luminous  imase  of  the  camera  obscura  produces  a  latent 
image  which  the  application  of  a  ^  developing  solution,'  ccmskt- 
ing  of  a  deoxydiiong  agent,  renders  visible,  by  reducing  the 
silver  to  a  metallic  state  wherever  light  has  acted. 

The  nature  of  the  change  producea  by  the  impact  of  light  on 
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the  sensitiTe  snrfiEU^  perplexes  profound  ohemists,  and  has,  as 
we  have  before  remained,  been  the  subject  of  much  discussion 
from  the  earliest  days  of  the  art-science,  and  remains  still  un- 
decided. The  sensiuye  plate  presents  a  semi-opaque  yellowish 
white  layer  of  iodide  and  bromide  of  silyer,  in  contact  with  a 
certain  amotrnt  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  solution  in  which  the 
plate  has  just  been  submerged.  After  exposure  to  the  light  no 
change  is  visible ;  the  most  minute  microscopic  examination  dis- 
covers no  alteration  in  the  appearance  of  the  film  :  such  analysis 
as  is  possible  has  hitherto  failed  to  discover  a  chemical  change. 
Nevertheless,  the  light,  wherever  it  has  acted,  has  been  sufficient 
to  determine  the  formation  of  a  vi^rous  image,  on  the  applica- 
tion of  the  developer.  Two  theories  of  the  mode  of  operation 
have  been  advanced.  One  asserts  that  the  action  of  light  is 
purely  chemical,  and  that  a  real  although  incipient,  decomposi- 
tion is  set  up,  a  portion  of  the  iodine  and  bromine  being  liberated. 
The  chemical  decomposition  thus  set  up,  it  is  asserted,  is  com- 
pleted by  the  developer,  and  wherever  light  has  acted  the 
nalogen  is  finally  driven  o£r,  and  the  silver  reduced  to  a  metallic 
state.  The  other  theory  is,  that  the  action  of  light  is  physical, 
— ^that  it  produces  such  a  disturbance  in  the  molecules  of  iodide 
and  bromide  of  silver  as  determines  the  reduction,  on  application 
of  the  developer,  not  of  the  iodide  and  bromide  of  silver,  but  of 
the  free  nitrate  of  silver  in  contact  with  it,  and  it  is  from  the 
firee  nitrate,  it  is  alleged,  that  the  image  of  reduced  silver  is 
formed.  That  the  action  of  light,  when  prolonged,  effects  a 
complete  chemical  decomposition  in  the  case  of  bromide  and 
chloride  of  silver,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt:  whether  the  same 
result  follows  in  the  case  of  iodide  of  silver  is  less  certain.  The 
Inquiry  is  full  of  matter  of  ctirious  scientific  interest,  and  the 
experiments  by  which  each  view  has  been  supported  have 
revealed  some  singular  phenomena,  to  which  we  may  on  a  future 
occasion  make  reference. 

Leaving  the  theoretical  considerations  for  the  present,  let  us 
glance  once  more  at  the  practical  details  of  modem  photography, 
which  bring  us  into  contact  with  one  of  those  mysterious  pro- 
cesses of  nature  which,  in  its  sudden  revelation  of  things  unseen, 
seems  almost  creative  in  its  operations.  The  glass  tablet,  which 
we  have  already  described  as  coated  with  a  sensitive  film  of  salts 
of  silver,  is  submitted  for  a  few  seconds  to  the  image  of  an  object 
— say  of  a  beautiful  face — formed  in  the  camera  obscura.  No 
light  has  reached  the  tablet  but  the  light  reflected  from  that 
face.  This  liffht  is,  however,  the  photographer's  familiar  spirit, 
by  whose  aid  he  is  potent  in  creating  a  world  of  shadows.  Let 
ufl  adjourn  to  the  dark  room,  and  see  u  his  Ariel  has  been  'corres- 
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*  pondent  to  command.'    Ow  the  iqipaientlj  irirgin  mxAce  of 
the  taUet  Ihe  photographer  ponn  an  acid  aohitioii  of  proio- 
sulphate  of  iron.    He  watches  in  silenoe ;  he  mutters  no  *  abn^ 
cadabra;'  he  mtts  forth  no  'charm  of  woven  paces  and  of  mtTing 
hands;'  hut  ne  exercises  a  mightier  magic  than  ever  necro* 
mancer  dreamed  of.    He  giTes  embodiment  to  the  €era  efigie^ 
of  that  beantifnl  fEuse,  not  as  imperfectly  imitated  by  the  limner, 
bat  as  projected  on  the  tablet  by  the  light  r^eoted  fi!om  i^ 
literally  fixing  the  image  of   the  mirror.      OUyer  Wendell 
Holmes,  in  one  of  his  ddiightfal  essays,  aflTeets  to  disoover  in 
jdliotography  an  explanation  of  the  classio  fable  in  which  Mar* 
syas  IS  nayed  by  Apollo,  after  the  yonng  shepherd  had  been. 
Maten  in  a  musical  contest  with  the  godof  mnsic.    Mr.  Holmes 
soggests  that  the  god  of  song  is  also  the  god  of  light,  and  that 
he  mstened  Marsyas  to  a  tree — the  head-rest  of  the  photognmher 
-Hind  took  a  son-pictnre  of  him,  the  thin  film  or  skin  of  B^ht 
and  shade  projected  directly  from  his  bodjr  to  the  sensitiYO 
tablet  haying  been  by  iminstructed  persons  interpreted  as  tiia 
cutis  of  the  youne  shepherd.     Certain  it  is,  that  the  identical 
ray  of  light  which,  proceeding  firom  the  son  to  the  &ce  to  be 
ponrtrayed,  and  actually  toucning  it,  is  projected  on  the  sorfhoe 
of  the  sensitive  tablet,  produces  the  image.    As  soon  as  the 
revealing  solution  is  applied  that  image  springs  into  visibla 
being :  nrst  the  strongest  lights  on  the  polished  mrehead  or  Ihe 
lace  which  surrounds  the  neck,  appear ;  then  the  lights  on  tibe 
shining -tresses,  and  gradually  the  less  illuminated  potions,  until 
every  detail  is  developed,  no  freckle  missed,  no  sear  unrecorded. 
The  image  is  there,  in  the  silver  liberated  from  its  compounds, 
not  in  a  bright  metallic  form,  but  in  an  amorphous  mass  of  dark 
particles.    It  is  now  only  necessary  to  remove  the  layers  of 
unchanged  iodide  or  bromide  of  silver  which  have  not  be^i 
necessary  to  form  the  image,  by  immersion  in  a  scdution  of 
hyposulphite  of  soda,  and  the  negative  is  completed,  and  is  ready 
for  the  production  of  thousands  of  positive  pnnts. 

Hie  process  we  have  described  is  that  by  which  the  best 
results  can  be  produced,  and  is  therefore  in  common  use.  For  the 
purposes  of  the  landscape  photographer,  who  wishes  to  avoid  the 
inconvenience  of  a  portable  hUMratory  or  dark  tent^  it  has 
been  the  aim  to  employ  what  are  turned  dry  processes,  in  which 
the  plate,  prepared  at  home,  and  packed  in  its  dark  receptacle 
ready  for  exposure,  might  be  easily  carried,  without  adding 
much  to  the  travelling  inq)edimenta  of  the  tourist  Numerous 
difficulties,  however,  attend  the  operation,  the  history  of  the 
attempts  to  overcome  which  would  fill  a  large  volume.  The 
free  nitrate  of  silver  in  solution  removed  from  the  plate,  neces* 
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sftrj  in  preparing  the  dry  plate,  must  be  replaced  by  some 
organic  body  having  the  power  to  eombine  with  tiie  iodine 
liberated  by  the  action  oi  light,  and  a  Tariety  of  Bubstanoea  haina 
been  tried  with  varying  eucoees.  The  dry  processes  appear  io 
bare  been,  with  few  exceptions,  chiefly  tiie  domain  c^  the  empirie> 
and  comparatiyely  little  real  progress  has  been  made.  The  first 
dry  method  proposed,  in  which  albumen  was  employed  aa  an 
auxiliary  to  collodion,  ia  still,  in  Tarious  modifications,  the  most 
snccessM  and  most  commonly  used  system  in  dry  plate  photo- 
grapby. 

The  naaal  operation  of  printing  is  a  simple  one.  It  is,  in  fact, 
but  a  modification  of  that  first  practised  by  Talbot  in  his  photo- 
genic drawing.  For  the  purpose  of  givmg  delicacy  of  detail 
and  brilliancy  to  the  image,  it  is  customary  to  print  ujwn  paper 
which  has  reoeired  a  Tarnish  of  allramen  containing  the 
soluble  chloride,  which  by  double  decomposition  with  nitrate  of 
ealTer  forms  tiie  sensitiYe  chloride  of  silyear  on  the  surface  of  tiia 
paper,  dn  organic  compound  of  silver  being  at  tiie  same  time 
fonned  by  the  contact  of  the  nitrate  solution  and  the  albnmeai. 
Paper  so  prepared,  and  exposed  under  a  negative  to  the  action 
of  light,  IS  darkened  in  me  degree  which  Ught  penetrates 
through  the  various  parts  of  the  negativ^  imd  produces  an 
image.  The  colour  of  the  reduced  suver  is  generally  at  this 
sta^e  pleasing ;  but  after  the  print  has  be^i  submitted  to  the 
action  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  it  assumes  an  unpleasant  fexy 
tint.  In  tne  early  days  of  photography,  this  image  was  often 
improved  in  colour  by  converting  it  into  a  black  sulphide  of 
alver ;  but  what  it  gained  in  beaut;^  it  lost  in  stability.  Yarious 
imj^x)v»nents  w^^  efiected  in  tms  respect,  and  the  present 
practice  is  to  submit  the  picture  to  the  action  of  a  solution  of 
chloride  of  gold,  when  a  decomposition  ensues  in  which  a  pcnrtion 
of  g<dd  displaoes  a  portion  of  tne  silver,  and  produces  tilie  purple 
tint  of  gold  in  a  fine  state  of  subdivision.  This  adds  to  me 
beauty  and  permanoicy  of  the  phc^grai^L,  sold  being  less  liable 
to  chan^  under  various  atmospheric  inwienoes  &an  eoIvot. 
Aft^  this  an  immexsion  in  hyposulphite  of  soda,  and  thcMrouflh 
washing,  to  remove  all  traces  of  the  fixing  salt,  finish  &b 
operatioiL 

It  is,  however,  fiom  this  operation  of  fixing  tibat  tiie  diief 
danger  to  photographs  arises.  The  stigma  of  motebility  has 
been  the  one  drawback  upon  photogranhv.  However  beautiful, 
however  useful  its  products,  tne  knowledge  tibat  they  may  and 
probably  will  fade,  robs  them  of  much  of  their  worth ;  uid  this 
probability  is  caused  by  the  action  set  up  by  the  fixing  bath  of 
hyposulphite  of  soda. 
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This  bath  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  is  beset  with  dangers  in 
every  sta^,  and  is  perpetually  liable  to  changes  which  set  up 
decompositions  causing  the  formation  of  sulphur  compounds  of 
fiilyer,  which  e£^tusuly  injure,  and  finally  destroy  the  pho- 
tograph. When  the  filiation  is  properly  efiected,  it  is  necessair 
to  remoTO,  by  washing,  the  fixing  salts ;  but  these  cling  widi  such 
persistency  that  many  hours  constant  change  of  water,  applied 
Dy  a  yanety  of  ingenious  machines,  scarcely  suffice  for  their 
entire  remoyal,  and  any  traces  remaining  are  an  additional  ele- 
ment of  instability.  It  has  been  recently  proposed  to  submit 
the  washed  print  to  the  action  of  an  oxydizinff  agent,  such  as  a 
solution  of  peroxide  of  hydro^^  or  hypocUonte  of  soda,  by 
which  any  traoe  of  hyposulphite  of  silyer  or  hyposulphite  of 
soda  would  be  conyerted  into  sulphate,  which  would  be  mco^ 
easily  remoyed  by  washing,  or  less  liable  to  injurious  decompo- 
sition if  left  in  the  picture.  The  action  of  these  agents  in 
producing  a  higher  state  of  oxidation  on  the  hyposulphite  is 
interesting,  and  may  possibly  be,  within  certain  limits,  yaluable. 
But  when  the  utmost  possible  elimination  of  hyposulphites  is 
effected,  there  is  another  source  of  instability,  for  the  entire 
remoyal  of  which  no  plan  has  yet  been  deyised.  It  was  di»- 
coyered  a  few  years  ago  by  Mr.  Spiller,  of  the  Boyal  Arsenal, 
Woolwich — a  yeteran  photographer,  for  yeterans  in  this  art  are 
often  still  young  men — that  a  compound  was  formed  between  the 
albumen  on  the  surface  of  the  paper,  and  the  nitrate  of  silyer, 
which  was  insoluble  in  the  fixing  bath,  and  remained  in  the 
white  parts  of  the  finished  print,  Tmere  no  trace  of  silyer  should 
be  present.  This  compound  of  silyer  is  found  ineyitaUy  to 
injure  the  purity  of  the  whites  when  the  picture  is  long  exposed 
to  the  light ;  and  to  secure  absolute  permanency  in  silyer  prints 
it  appears  necessary  to  find,  on  the  one  hand,  some  other  material 
than  albumen  to  giye  a  satisfSEU^tory  surface,  or  on  the  other,  some 
solyent  which  shall  remoye  the  traces  of  silyer  which  combine 
with  it.  Notwithstanding,  howeyer,  all  the  sources  of  danger  to 
which  an  ordinary  photograph  is  subject,  it  is  found,  when  it 
reoeiyes  due  care  throughout  the  stages  of  its  production  and 
future  preseryation  firom  injury,  that  it  possesses  a  yery  hit 
tenure  of  permanency,  and  aluiough  it  may,  from  ineyitable 
causes,  lose  some  of  its  purity  and  brilliancy,  it  will  neyer 
become  entirely  fSEided  or  destroyed  from  internal  causes  of  decay. 
Some  other  fixmg  agents  haye,  from  time  to  time,  been  proposed, 
the  sulphocyamdes  especially,  but  their  advantages  naye  not 
been  sufficient  on  trial  to  bring  them  into  general  use. 

Notwithstanding  the  comparatiye  youth  of  photography,  sun 
drawing  haying  been  once  discoyered  as  a  possibility,  numerous 
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methods  of  effecting  the  same  end  have  been  proposed :  processes 
have  multiplied  ad  infinitum.  Many  of  these  are  modifications 
of  the  original  idea,  others  are  distinctly  new  in  principle.  Of 
these  a  large  number  are  interesting  as  scientific  curiosities,  but 
have  never  come  into  practical  use.  To  Sir  John  Herschel  the 
art  is  indebted  for  many  valuable  contributions,  which  contain 
the  germs  of  practical  processes.  Amongst  interesting  researches 
into  the  photographic  properties  of  the  juices  of  many  flowers, 
and  the  salts  of  many  metals,  the  printing  processes  with  the 
salts  of  iron  are  most  important.  If  paper  be  prepared  with 
a  solution  of  a  persalt  of  iron  and  exposed  to  light,  it  loses 
oxygen,  and  a  protosalt  of  iron  is  produced,  which  possesses  the 
power  of  reducing  the  salts  of  other  metals,  which  was  not  pos- 
sessed by  the  persalt.  Wherever  light  has  acted,  a  power  to 
reduce,  solution  of  gold  for  instance,  and  so  produce  a  picture,  is 
the  result.  Of  the  variety  of  printing  processes  which  arose  out 
of  this  property  of  persalts  of  iron  to  pass  into  protosalts  in  the 
light,  those  in  which  an  image  in  Prussian  blue  is  produced  by 
the  action  of  some  of  the  compounds  of  cyanogen,  are  perhaps 
the  most  valuable,  although  as  yet  they  have  been  but  little 
utilized. 

Amongst  the  proposed  printing  processes  which  have  been 
utilized  commercially,  is  one  based  on  reactions  somewhat 
similar  to  that  to  which  we  have  referred ;  a  salt  of  uranium 
being  employed  instead  of  a  salt  of  iron.  The  use  of  uranium 
was'proposed  some  years  ago  by  Mr.  Burnett,  and,  after  a  time, 
passed  out  of  notice.     Its  use  has  recently  been  revived  in  a 

? process  introduced  to  the  public  as  the  "  Wothlytype,"  a  method 
or  which  especial  merits  of  various  kinds  have  been  claimed. 
The  results  were,  in  many  instances,  very  fine;  but,  on  the 
score  of  permanency,  little  advantage  appeared  to  have  been 
gained. 

One  of  the  most  promising  methods  of  meeting  the  cause  of 
fading  to  which  we  have  referred,  arising  from  the  insoluble 
compound  of  silver  and  albumen  in  the  ordinary  prints,  appears 
to  be  found  in  a  process  in  which  a  compound,  called  collodio- 
chloride  of  silver,  is  employed.  This  method  is  the  discovery  of 
Mr.  Wharton  Simpson.  The  formation  of  the  new  sensitive 
compound  is  dependent  on  a  curious,  and  before  unsuspected, 
chemical  fact,  namely,  that  chloride  of  silver,  formed  by  double 
decomposition  in  collodion,  is  held  in  suspension,  instead  of 
being  precipitated,  as  is  its  wont,  when  formed  in  other  solutions. 
The  chief  purpose  to  which  this  compound  has  been  applied 
hitherto,  is  the  production  of  very  delicate  and  beautiful  pictures 
on  opal  glass,  ivory,  and  similar  substances. 
HO.  Lxxxvni.  c  o 
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The  reproach  of  instability  does  not  appear  destined  to  cling 
to  photography  much  longer.  A  new  mode  of  printing,  in 
which  the  agents  employed  are  the  pigments  familiar  to  the 
painter  or  the  ordinary  printer,  has  recently  attained  a  high 
6tate  of  perfection.  In  1839,  M.  Mongo  Ponton  made  the 
curious  discovery  that  a  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash  applied 
to  writing-paper  became  insoluble  whenever  it  was  exposed  to 
light.  Subsequent  experimentalists  discovered  that  this  salt, 
when  mixed  with  a  large  number  of  soluble  organic  bodies,  such 
as  gum,  gelatine,  starch,  albumen,  &c.,  had  the  property  of 
rendering  them  insoluble  after  exposure  to  the  action  of  light.* 
In  1855,  M.  Poitevin  conceived  the  idea  of  utilizing  this 
property  in  the  production  of  unfading  pictures,  by  what  was 
termed  a  carbon  process,  finely  powdered  carbon  being  the 
material  of  which  the  shades  of  the  pictures  had  to  be  formed. 
Numerous  practical  difficulties  delayed  the  consummation  desired, 
and  a  host  of  experimentalists  gave  attention  to  the  subject,  with 
more  or  less  success.  To  Mr.  J.  "W.  Swan,  of  Newcastle-on- 
Tvne,  the  honour  belongs  of  completely  meeting  all  difficulties 
of  principle  and  detail,  and  of  producing  a  method  which  is 
practically  successful,  and  yields  perfect  results.  In  this  process 
the  image  may  be  produced  in  any  pigment,  the  tint  and  per- 
manency of  wliich  may  render  its  use  desirable.  This  pigment, 
in  the  finest  state  of  subdivision,  is  mixed  with  gelatine,  and 
applied  to  paper,  which  can  be  kept  ready  for  use.  To  render  it 
sensitive  it  is  immersed  in  a  saturated  solution  of  bichromate  of 
potash,  and  when  dry  is  exposed  under  a  negative.  Unlike 
silver  printing,  the  progress  of  colouration  cannot  be  watched, 
as  no  indication  of  the  action  of  light  is  visible ;  but  the  time 
necessary  is  measured  by  a  simple  actinometer.  When  the 
exposure  is  completed,  it  is  found  that  wherever  light  has  acted 
the  gelatine  is  insoluble,  whilst  the  parts  protected  from  the 
action  of  light  are  still  soluble  in  warm  water,  and  can  readily, 
together  with  the  colouring  matter,  be  washed  away,  the  in- 
soluble portions  remaining,  and  imprisoning  the  colouring 
matter  so  as  to  form  a  picture.  Gradation  in  depth  from  dark 
to  light,  is  obtained  by  gradation  in  thickness  of  the  semi- 
transparent  layer  of  gelatine  and  pigment.  To  secure  this 
gradation  in  thickness,  the  observance  of  a  curious  principle  is 
necessary.    The  action  of  light  is  suffered  to  take  pLBu^e  on  one 

*  Some  little  uncertainty  prevails  as  to  the  precise  reaction  which  takes 
place.  It  appears  probable,  however,  that  the  action  of  light  on  the 
Dichromate  produces  a  decomposition  in  which  a  chromate  of  chromic 
oxide  IB  formed,  which,  being  insoluble,  prevents  the  solubility  of  the 
organic  matter  which  is  entangled  therewith. 
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side  of  the  film,  and  the  washing  away  of  unaltered  and  still 
soluble  gelatine  is  effected  at  the  other  side.  Through  the  most 
transparent  parts  of  the  negative  light  passing  most  readily, 
penetrates  most  deeply  into  the  layer  of  coloured  gelatine ; 
where  its  passage  is  retarded  by  the  varying  degrees  of  opacity 
in  the  negative,  it  penetrates  the  gelatine  in  a  less  degi^ee.  The 
film  of  gelatine  and  pigment  of  varying  thickness  on  a  white 
ground  gives  the  effect  of  washes  of  water  colour  of  various 
depths,  and  produces  the  picture  in  gradations  of  pigment, 
resembling  a  drawing  in  sepia  or  Indian  ink.  These  photo- 
graphs, besides  possessing  all  the  stability  which  can  arise  from 
the  use  of  permanent  pigments,  possess  a  remarkable  degree  of 
beauty,  not  often  attained  in  ordinary  photographic  prints. 

The  principle  upon  which  this  process  is  based,  namely,  the 
action  of  light  in  rendering  insoluble  a  mixture  of  a  salt  of 
chromic  acid  with  organic  matter,  has  been  applied  in  a  variety 
of  modes  for  producing  photographic  impressions  besides  that 
to  which  we  have  just  referred,  and  there  are  photo-engraving, 
photo-lithography,  photo-enamelling,  and  photo-relievo  printing 
processes,  all  depending  on  the  action  of  chromic  salts.  Very 
early  in  the  history  of  the  art  we  find  that  attempts  were  made 
to  combine  the  operations  of  photography  and  the  printing 
press.  Niepce  attempted  to  etch  the  miage  he  obtained  on 
metal  plates.  Fizeau  succeeded  to  some  extent  in  a  similar 
operation  with  Daguerreotype  plates.  Various  other  attempts, 
with  a  similar  aim,  were  made  with  greater  or  less  success ;  hut 
it  was  not  until  the  year  1852  that  any  great  success  was 
obtained,  when  a  process  was  patented  by  Mr.  Fox  Talbot, 
which  possessed  much  promise,  and  which,  in  various  modifica- 
cations,  has  been  used  with  advantage  since.  A  plate  of  steel  or 
copper  was  coated  with  a  solution  of  gelatine  or  similar  sub- 
stance, to  which  was  added  bichromate  of  potash.  This  was 
exposed  under  a  suitable  photographic  cliche  to  light,  which  ren- 
dered insoluble  all  the  portions  of  gelatine  upon  which  it  acted, 
and  these  insoluble  portions  protected  the  metal  in  the  subsequent 
operations  in  which  an  etching  liquid  was  employed  to  bite  the 
plate,  and  produced  a  printing  surface.  This  method  was  only 
suitable,  however,  for  the  rendering  of  subjects  in  which  there 
was  none  of  the  gradation  technically  known  as  half-tone, 
although  for  designs  in  which  gradation  was  produced  by  the 
proximity  or  thickness  of  lines  or  points  employed  by  engravers 
it  answered  well.  In  the  attempts  to  reproduce  on  an  engraved 
plate  the  effects  of  a  photograph  from  nature,  it  has  been  found 
desirable  to  call  in  the  aid  of  the  principle  involved  in  mezzotint 
or  aquatint  engravings  and  secure  a  general  grain  on  the  plate^ 
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for  the  double  purpose  of  rendering  half-tone  and  giving  the 
plate  ink-holding  capacity.  Hitherto  these  attempts  have  not 
been  attended  with  perfect  success.  About  ten  years  ago,  high 
hopes  were  excited  by  a  method  consisting  of  a  modification  of 
Talbot's  plan,  which  was  introduced  by  Heir  Pretsch,  and  gave 
some  very  fine  results.  An  influential  association,  styled  the 
Photogalvanographic  Company,  was  commenced  with  a  view- 
to  work  the  process  commercially,  but  after  spending  a  good  deal 
of  capital  the  concern  was  closed,  chiefly,  we  believe,  from  the 
diflBculty  of  uniformly  obtaining  presentable  results  without  con- 
siderable and  costly  aid  from  the  hands  of  the  engraver.  Mr. 
Talbot  has  since  made  progress  in  a  method  announced  as 
photoglyphic  engraving;  Mr.  Duncan  Dallas  has  issued  very 
fine  examples  of  what  he  terms  photo-electric  engraving;  M. 
De  la  Blanchere  has  issued  very  good  results  engraved  by  a 
'  heliographic  machine ;'  amongst  others,  M.  Placet  and  Mr. 
J.  "W.  Swan  have  worked  successfully  in  the  same  direction  ; 
but  although  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  ultimate  success 
will  be  achieved  in  the  application  of  sun  drawing  to  engraving 
purposes,  the  method  of  perfectly  rendering  a  photograph  from 
nature  by  the  ordinary  operations  of  the  printmg  press  has  yet 
to  be  introduced  to  the  public. 

The  application  of  photography  to  the  production  of  a  printing 
surface  on  a  lithographic  stone  has  undergone  a  similar  history , 
and  with  very  similar  success.  After  the  trial  of  various  ineffi- 
cient methods,  a  perfectly  successful  process  was  introduced  by 
Mr.  J.W.  Osborne,  of  the  Government  Survey  Office,  Victoria,  and 
shortly  afterwards,  apparently  independently,  by  Colonel  James, 
of  the  Ordnance  Survey  Office,  Southampton ;  the  especial  pur- 
pose of  both  gentlemen  being  the  reproduction  of  official  maps. 
The  perfect  accuracy  and  rapid  facility  with  which  facsimiles, 
or  reductions  on  any  scale  can  be  multiplied  by  this  method, 
give  it  immense  economic  importance,  and  it  is  now  regularly 
employed  in  the  Ordnance  Survey  Office,  an  annual  saving  of 
more  than  £30,000  being  effected  to  the  country  by  its  use. 
Facsimile  reproductions  of  portions  of  Domesday  book,  of  the 
first  folio  edition  of  Shakespeare's  works,  of  other  rare  works 
have  been  also  issued  by  its  aid.  The  mode  of  working  now 
employed  appears  very  simple.  A  sheet  of  paper  is  coated  with 
a  mixture  of  gelatine  and  bichromate  of  potash,  and  when  dry 
exposed  under  a  negative,  by  which  an  image  in  insoluble 
gelatine  is  obtained.  The  coated  surface  of  the  paper  is  now 
covered  all  over  with  transfer  ink,  and  then  floated  on  hot  water, 
which  rapidly  softens  and  removes  ail  the  soluble  gelatine  and 
the  ink  attached  to  it,  leaving  the  insoluble  gelatine,  forming  the 
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image,  ooated  with  ink  on  the  paper.  This  image  is  next  trans- 
ferred to  the  lithographic  stone,  or  zinc  plate,  which  is  then 
etched  and  worked  in  the  usual  way.  For  subjects  in  line  or 
stipple  this  answers  admirably;  but  all  the  difficulties  which 
pertain  to  photo- engraving  as  to  the  rendering  of  half-tone 
belong  also  to  photo-lithography.  The  same  modes  of  meeting 
those  difficulties  by  the  use  of  a  grain  have  been  attempted,  but 
hitherto  without  perfect  success.  The  most  promising  effort  has 
been  made  in  a  process  by  Messrs.  Bullocks,  of  Leamington, 
who  have  issued  some  good  examples,  in  which  an  aquatint 
grain  is  employed  to  break  up  the  continuous  tints  of  the  photo- 
graph, .and  render  it  possible  to  print  them  by  means  of 
lithography. 

In  all  the  modes  of  multiplying  a  photographic  image  by 
mechanical  printing,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  aim  has  been  to 
make  photography  conform  to  the  recognised  modes  of  using 
the  printing  press.  But  within  the  last  twelve  months  a  method 
has  come  prominently  before  the  public,  which  involves  a  dis- 
tinctly new  principle.  This  method  was  discovered  indepen- 
dently by  two  gentlemen,  Mr.  J.  W.  Swan  and  Mr.  W.  B. 
Woodbury,  its  development  being  chiefly  due  to  the  latter 
gentleman.  In  the  ordinary  photograph,  variations  in  tint  are 
obtained  by  different  depths  of  reduced  silver,  having  varying 
depths  of  colouring  power.  In  ordinary  engravings  gradation 
is  obtained  by  large  or  small  spaces  covered  with  opaque  ink. 
But  in  the  new  method,  the  varying  depths  of  tint  are  produced 
by  varying  thickness  of  a  translucent  ink. 

By  the  use  of  gelatine  and  bichromate  of  potash,  an  image  in 
relief  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  light.  From  this  an  intaglio 
in  copper  by  electro  deposition,  or  in  soft  metal  by  hydraulic 
pressure,  is  produced,  and  this  intaglio  forms  the  printing  plate. 
A  transparent  ink  is  formed  by  adding  a  permanent  colouring 
matter  to  a  warm  solution  of  gelatine,  and  a  small  quantity  of 
this  ink  being  poured  on  the  middle  of  the  plate,  and  a  sheet 
of  paper  placed  upon  it>  the  whole  is  subjected  to  pressure,  by 
which  the  ink  is  forced  into  all  the  interstices  of  the  intaglio,  and 
pressed  away  from  the  portions  in  relief.  In  a  few  seconds  this 
gelatinous  ink  has  set,  and  the  paper,  when  lifted  away,  brings 
with  it  all  the  transparent  ink  from  the  intaglio,  which  forms 
a  perfect  transcript  of  the  original  photographic  negative.  The 
picture  is  really  a  cast  in  coloured  gelatine,  showing,  however, 
but  little  relief.  These  pictures,  resembling  very  fine  photo- 
graphs in  permanent  colours,  can  be  produced,  we  understand,  at 
the  rate  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  in  an  hour,  and  will  probably 
form  a  valuable  aid  to  book  illustration.     After  they  are  corn- 
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pleted,  they  are  submitted  to  the  action  of  a  solution  of 
sulphate  of  alumina,  which  protects  the  gelatine  from  the 
action  of  moisture.  How  far  the  simple  photographic  present- 
ment of  any  subject  can  compete  with  methods  of  engraying 
in  which  the  intelligence  and  artistic  skill  of  the  human  brain 
and  hand  are  embodied,  we  do  not  here  discuss ;  but  the 
ingenuity  of  the  method  and  excellence  of  the  results  challenge 
high  approbation. 

A  mode  of  photographic  printing,  novel  in  some  features, 
and  which  embodies  something  of  the  principle  common  in  the 
application  of  dyes  to  textile  fabrics,  was  last  year  introduced  to 
the  public  by  Mr.  Willis,  and  may  possibly  find  economic  appli- 
cation. It  consists  in  exposing  paper  prepared  with  gelatine 
and  bichromate  of  potash,  and  exposing  it  tmder  a  cliche,  which 
will  protect  the  portions  intended  to  form  the  shadows,  and 
permit  the  action  of  light  on  the  parts  which  will  form  the 
lights.  On  submitting  this  print  to  the  fumes  of  aniline,  the 
reaction  between  the  chromic  acid  in  the  paper,  where  light  has 
not  acted,  and  the  aniline,  produces  a  black  tint,  whilst  the 
portions  upon  which  light  has  acted,  having  no  effect  on  the 
aniline,  remain  white.  In  this  method,  an  ordinary  drawing  or 
engraving  of  any  kind  serves  as  the  cliche,  and  reproduces  a 
facsimile  of  itself,  without  the  necessity  of  obtaining  a  negative. 
In  the  reproduction  of  maps,  plans,  &c.,  its  chief  use  will  be 
found. 

Another  phase  of  photographic  delineation  in  which  the 
chromic  salts  play  a  part,  has  been  brought  to  a  high  degree 
of  perfection.  It  has  been  found  possible  to  form  the  image, 
obtained  from  a  negative,  in  ceramic  colours,  and  by  the  action 
of  heat  to  produce  perfect  enamel  pictures.  Experiments  in  this 
direction  requiring  especial  skill  and  appliances  for  the  manage- 
ment of  ceramic  operations,  have  been  confined  to  a  few  indi- 
viduals, M.  Lafon  de  Camarsac  has  carried  out  the  production 
of  photographic  enamel  miniatures  to  the  highest  perfection, 
rivaling  the  finest  ceramic  paintings.  His  mode  of  working  is 
made  the  matter  of  much  secrecy,  but  there  is  little  doubt  tnat 
it  is  analogous  to  that  of  M.  Joubert,  whose  chief  attention  has 
been  devoted  to  the  production  of  enamels  on  glass  intended  for 
decorative  purposes,  in  which  it  may,  for  many  purposes,  with 
propriety  replace  painted  glass.  The  mode  of  producing  the 
ceramic  image  consists  in  coating  a  plate  of  glass  with  a  mixture 
of  a  bichromate,  albumen,  and  honey :  this  is  then  exposed 
under  a  suitable  cliche,  in  which  the  parts  intended  to  be  white 
will  be  brought  tmder  the  action  of  li^ht.  The  result  is,  that 
these  parts  become  hardened,  whilst  tne  protected  parts  retain 
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the  moist,  sticky  character  belonging  to  such  a  mixture.  Vitreous 
colours  applied  in  a  fine  powder  adhere  to  the  moist  portions, 
but  not  to  those  parts  where  light  has  acted.  The  picture  thus 
produced  in  vitreous  colours  is  ready  for  firing  after  the  usual 
method  employed  in  enameling.  It  is  possible  to  colour  the 
enamel  photograph  so  produced  in  enamel  colours,  and  so  pro- 
duce a  finished  enamel  miniature,  combining  the  faithfulness  of 
photography  with  the  skill  of  the  miniature  painter. 

In  the  majority  of  these  modes  of  multiplying  the  images 
drawn  by  simlight,  it  is  probable  that  portraiture  will  ever  be 
the  most  popular  application.  The  possession  of  a  similitude  of 
that  whicn  it  loves,  admires,  or  honours,  seems  to  be  a  passion 
almost  amounting  to  a  necessity  of  the  human  mind.  The 
portrait  seems  to  recreate  the  past,  to  restore  the  absent,  and 
to  give  enduring  being  to  things  which  pciss  away.  Cowper's 
burst  of  fervid  afiection  in  addressing  his  mother's  portrait 
aptly  embodies  the  feeling  of  every  one  in  gazing  on  the  like- 
ness of  a  departed  friend.  Goethe,  when  he  speaks  of  the  strange 
Bweet  way  in  which  we  seem  to  tcdk  to  an  absent  friend  when  we 
look  upon  his  picture,  tells  a  tale  echoed  in  the  lowliest  cottage 
as  well  as  in  the  palace.  Photography  could  not  fail  then  to  be  a 
popular  art  in  supplying  a  want  which  the  human  heart  has 
always  felt.  But  the  recent  developments  of  this  phase  of  the 
art  have  almost  amounted  to  the  creation  of  a  new  passion,  or  a 
new  want.  Photography  in  its  ordinary  phases  had  stimulated 
the  demand  for  portraiture,  and  brought  into  existence  a  new 
class  of  portraitists,  who  were  rapidly  superseding  the  old- 
fashioned  race  of  miniature  painters  of  the  Miss  La  Creevy 
school,  whose  pink  and  white  faces  with  blue  shadows,  large 
eyes,  and  small  mouths,  had  no  chance  against  the  realistic 
but  less  pretty  likeness  produced  by  the  camera.  But  although 
for  many  years  photographic  portraiture  was  in  demand,  it  was 
not  a  rage.  Little  more  than  half  a  dozen  years  ago,  a  Parisian 
photographer  conceived  the  idea  of  issuing  a  new  style  of  picture, 
which  he  designated  cartes  de  visite.  The  idea  took,  although 
the  pictures  were  never  employed  for  the  purpose  indicated  by 
the  name  which  distinguished  them.  But  whilst  no  one  was 
guilty  of  the  vulgarity  of  leaving  a  portrait  as  a  visiting  card, 
everybody  sat  for  a  picture  in  the  new  style,  and  a  system  of 
portrait  exchange  and  portrait  collection  was  initiated,  which 
has  no  precedent  in  pictorial  art,  and  the  statistics  of  which  seem 
almost  fabulous. 

A  variety  of  causes  contributed  to  the  popularity  of  this  new 
phase  of  portraiture,  besides  its  appeal  to  the  latent  love  of 
pictures  and  persons.    There  was  a  completeness  in  the  portrayal 
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which  had  not  before  been  usual :  the  man  and  his  dress^  or 
more  important  still,  the  woman  and  her  dress,  were  depicted. 
Tlie  small  proportions  in  which  these  were  rendered,  with  a 
precision  which  secured  complete  identity,  relieved  them  of  much 
of  the  harshness  which  the  uncompromising  fidelity  of  the 
camera  appeared  to  give  to  larger  pictures,  in  which  every 
freckle,  scar,  and  wrinkle  was  rendered  in  black  and  white  with- 
out the  redeeming  aid  of  colour.  Albums  for  the  reception  of 
these  pictures  were  provided,  and  these  once  obtained  must  be 
filled,  first  with  family  and  friends,  and  then  with  popular 
favourites,  and  the  photographic  album  containing  the  domestic 
portrait  gallery,  soon  became  a  necessary  adjunct  of  every 
drawing-room  table.  Hoyalty  did  not  disdain  to  countenance 
and  contribute  to  the  popular  fashion,  and  familiar  portraits,  not 
only  of  the  reigning  sovereign,  but  of  every  member  of  the 
royal  family,  down  to  the  latest  baby,  became  common  in  the 
home  of  every  subject.  At  first  these  picture  galleries  indicated 
the  predilections,  tastes,  and  prejudices  of  the  collector,  and  the 
especial  bent  of  his  hero-worship  was  apparent  in  the  selection  of 
the  portraits.  But  soon  the  rage  assumed  a  more  catholic  form,  and 
universal  iconolatry  seemed  to  prevail.  Cobden  and  Palmerston, 
Disraeli  and  Bright,  Gladstone  and  Derby,  Louis  Napoleon  and 
Garibaldi,  Colenso  and  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  Father  Newman 
and  Dr.  Gumming,  Archbishop  Manning  and  Mr.  Binney,  may 
be  found  in  the  same  album,  without  impeaching  the  orthodoxy 
in  divinity,  or  indicating  the  bias  in  politics,  of  the  collector. 
Neither  can  any  disrespect  to  the  divine  be  argued  if  he  is 
associated  as  near  neighbour  to  a  dramatist  or  popular  singer,  or 
the  implied  greatness  of  the  statesman  be  called  in  question^  if 
his  vis-a  vis  be  the  Chinese  giant  Chang,  or  General  Tom  Thumb. 
The  publishers  of  this  class  of  portraits  could  ftimish  some 
singular  statistics  of  popularity,  curious  enough  in  their  way. 
A  popular  singer  or  actor  or  a  successful  prize-fighter  will 
sometmies  have  a  run  entering  into  tens  of  thousands  of  copies ; 
but  the  demand  will  suddenly  collapse,  and  their  names  will  be 
heard  no  more.  Public  men,  whose  names  are  distinguished  in 
connection  with  the  pulpit,  with  literature,  science,  or  art,  or 
in  the  legislature,  are  in  constant  demand,  notwithstanding  that 
the  especial  rage  of  this  collection  of  portraits  has  within  the 
last  twelve  months  considerably  subsided.  Hoyal  portraiture  is 
always  popular,  and  perhaps  nothing  can  more  stnkingly  illus- 
trate the  loyalty  of  Englishmen  than  the  constant  demand  for 
portraits  of  members  of  the  reigning  family.  Just  about  the 
period  of  the  marriage  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  a  photographer 
m  Brussels  had  the  good  fortune  to  obtain  sittings  Sxmi  the 
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Queen  and  several  members  of  the  Royal  Family,  including  the 
Prince  of  Wales  and  the  Princess  Alexandra,  and  the  sale  of 
these  portraits  exceeded  two  millions  of  copies.  One  photo- 
pT&pher  alone  in  this  country  has,  during  the  last  few  years, 
issued  upwards  of  half  a  million  yearly  of  members  of  the  Koyal 
Family.  After  the  Royal  Family,  popular  statesmen  are  the 
greatest  favourites :  Lord  Palmerston  during  his  life  and  for  some 
little  time  after  his  death  being  in  greatest  demand.  If  the  sale 
of  men's  portraits  afford  any  indication  of  the  popularity  of  their 
principles,  it  is  tolerably  manifest  that  liberalism  obtains  very 
strongly  in  this  country,  the  circulation  of  the  portraits  being  in 
the  ratio  of  ten  of  Gladstone  to  one  of  Derby,  who  is,  however, 
judged  by  this  standard,  the  most  popular  of  the  conservatives. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  portraits  of  Louis  Napoleon  and  Gari- 
baldi have  about  an  equal  popularity,  the  rage  for  the  portraits 
of  the  latter  being  more  spasmodic,  and  of  the  former  more 
steady.  After  statesmen,  popular  literary  men  and  clergymen 
are  most  in  demand ;  and  after  these,  men  of  science  and  artists ; 
and  lastly,  popular  actors  and  singers.  Bishops  seem  to  circulate 
in  virtue  of  their  rank,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  having  the 
most  extended  circulation,  whilst  clergymen  and  ministers  are 
prized  only  in  virtue  of  their  popularity.  Mr.  Spurgeon  was 
for  a  time  in  very  large  circulation ;  Mr.  Binney  less  extensively, 
but  more  constantly. 

Of  public  portraits  alone,  it  is  certain  that  within  the  last  few 
years  the  issue  has  amounted  to  several  millions,  the  issue  by 
one  publishing  firm  having  exceeded  half  a  million  a  year,  whilst 
the  private  portraits  circulated  in  family  and  friendly  circles 
only,  have  been  distributed  in  still  greater  numbers.  During 
some  years  whilst  the  card  mania  was  at  its  height,  it  was  not  an 
uncommon  thing  for  photographers  who  devoted  themselves 
solely  to  private  practice,  without  any  view  to  publication,  to 
issue  ten  thousand  copies  annually,  making  an  aggregate  of 
many  millions  of  portraits  issued  in  family  circles  only. 

Other  forms  of  photographic  portraiture  have  recently  shared 
with  the  carte  de  vmte  a  portion  of  the  popular  favour.  '  Dia- 
mond Cameos,*  in  which  four  small  medallions,  representing 
four  diflTerent  views  of  the  face,  punched  into  convexity  to  give  a 
semblance  of  relief,  have  claimed  attention.  Cabinet  portraits, 
which  resemble  the  carte  in  form  and  details,  but  in  larger 
dimensions,  are  rapidly  gaining  popularity.  Amplified  portraits, 
some  of  the  size  of  life,  produced  from  small  negatives  by  the 
solar  camera,  an  apparatus  by  which  all  the  details  of  the  small 
portrait  are  magnified  without  the  optical  inconveniences  which 
would  result  from  the  attempt  to  take  pictures  of  such  large 
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size  direct,  bave  of  late  years  begun  to  attract  pubKc  attention. 
On  the  phenomena  of  binocular  vision,  and  its  illustration  by 
the  stereoscope  and  photography ;  on  the  attempts  to  produce 
sculpture  by  the  aid  of  a  series  of  portraits  taken  all  round  the 
sitter,  the  outlines  of  which  were  subsequently  traced  by  a 
pentagraph,  one  arm  of  which,  by  successive  incisions,  cut  out 
the  figure  from  a  mass  of  modelling  clay ;  and  many  other 
familiar  and  unfamiliar  pictorial  appucations,  we  must  refrain 
from  extended  comment. 

The  claim  of  photography  to  rank  as  a  fine  art  has  been,  espe- 
cially in  relation  to  portraiture,  hotly  contested  of  late  years. 
On  the  first  discovery  of  such  a  method  of  delineation,  its  beauty 
received  high  recognition  from  the  first  authorities,  and  we 
find  Paul  Delaroche  affirming  its  high  art  excellence;  we 
further  find,  that  the  first  President  of  the  Photographic  Society 
was  also  President  of  the  Royal  Academy.  Later,  it  has  become 
customary  amongst  many  artists  to  decry  photography  as  a  soul- 
less, mechanical  method  of  delineation,  and  its  results  as  vulgar 
and  despicable.  The  fact  that  photography  displaces  and  super- 
sedes a  large  number  of  those  who  have  hitherto  claimed  the 
sole  immunities  attaching  to  the  name  of  artist,  renders  it  not 
imnatural  that  its  claims  should  be  regarded  with  jealous  distrust ; 
and  the  fact  that  its  facile  arms  have  been  opened  to  many 
whose  vile  productions  have  tainted  its  reputation,  has  furnished 
a  ready  argument  to  those  who  would  dispute  its  capability  and 
position.  In  regard  to  portraiture,  however,  the  case  is  tolerably 
clear.  The  painter  is  not  a  mere  imitative  machine :  he  endows 
his  work  with  a  certain  character.  The  fact  that  Titian  or  Van- 
dyke always  made  gentlemen  of  his  sitters — that  Kneller  and 
Jjely  invested  the  most  common-place  damsel  with  a  meretricious 
charm — that  Reynolds  and  Gainsborough  each  lent  his  own 
specific  grace  to  the  portraits  he  painted,  need  not  be  disputed. 
It  is  said  they  painted  a  soul  as  well  as  a  face ;  but  it  may  be 
fairly  doubted  whether  that  soul  was  that  of  the  sitter  or 
the  painter.  If  the  artist  simply  reproduce  the  expression  he 
sees,  he  does  exactly  what  photography  does.  If  he  paint  the 
expression  which  he  conceives  to  be  characteristic  of  his  sitter, 
he  paints  a  conception  of  his  own,  which,  whatever  it  may  add 
of  force,  beauty,  or  pictorial  value,  does  not  add  to  the  Uteral 
truth  of  the  resemblance.  When  Boswell  asked  of  Johnson 
whether  he  preferred  'fine  portraits  or  those  of  which  the  merit 
is  resemblance,'  he  received  the  unhesitating  response,  *Tbat 
their  chief  excellence  is  in  being  like.'  A  doctrine  has  been  long 
held,  however,  which,  as  commonly  stated,  cannot  be  fairly  gain- 
said, that  a  portrait  should  represent  the  sitter  at  his  best 
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Jean  Paul  Richter  has  remarked  that  it  should  be  such  a  perpe- 
tuation of  the  best  self  that  it  might  induce  the  original,  when- 
ever he  looked  upon  it,  to  avoid  being  more  grovelling^  or  base 
than  his  pictured  resemblance.  Mankind  readily  accept  the  doc- 
trine, and  by  common  consent  it  is  regarded  as  a  painter's  duty 
to  give  dignity  and  grace  to  his  portraits.  A  matter-of-fact 
portrait  is  almost  an  affront.  When  Humboldt,  the  diplomatist, 
who  refused  to  sit  to  Isabey,  afterwards  saw  his  portrait  in  the 
picture  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  he  exclaimed,  *  I  determined 

*  to  pay  nothing  for  my  portrait,  and  the  rogue  of  a  painter  has 
'  taken  his  revenge  by  making  it  like.'  This  notion  of  painting 
a  man  at  his  best  ana  representing  the  inner  life  and  character, 
and  not  merely  a  map  of  his  face,  is  really  more  specious  than 
strictly  true  ;  or,  at  least,  such  truth  as  it  contains  is  often  used 
to  give  currency  to  much  that  is  fallacious.  The  inner  life  and 
character  may  be  suggested :  the  *  mind,  the  music  breathing 
o'er  the  face,'  may  be  embodied  in  a  painting.  But  when  this 
is  attempted  by  altering  in  the  slightest  degree  the  features,  a 
false  and  conventional — however  pleasing — portrait  must  be  the 
result.  Many  painters  have  certain  tric^  of  their  own  whereby 
they  conceive  they  add  to  the  beauty  of  the  countenance.  Sir 
Thomas  Lawrence,  for  instance,  gives  a  special  curve  of  the  eye- 
brow to  all  his  sitters ;  and  society  admires  these  prettinesses. 
But  it  is  easy  to  bring  the  matter  to  a  stern  test :  Is  it  not  tole- 
rably certain  that  we  should  prefer  to  see  a  good  photograph  of 
Shakspeare  or  Milton,  of  Luther,  or  John  Knox,  or  Oliver 
Cromwell,  than  all  the  paintings  in  which  the  artist  gave  us  his 
notion  of  the  best  self  of  his  sitter  ?  Of  Cromwell  we  have,  pro- 
bably, one  of  the  best  of  existing  historical  portraits :  his  stem 
injunction,  'Paint  me  as  I  am,  warts  and  wrinkles  as  well,' 
checked,  doubtless,  the  softening  touches  of  the  artist;  and 
Samuel  Cooper's  head  of  Cromwell  is  a  portrait  to  study. 

The  fact  is  that  a  good  photograph  has  a  truth  of  its  own, 
rarely  belonging  to  the  highest  efforts  of  the  limner :  and  the 
term  has  become  idiomatic  in  our  language,  that  a  truthful 
transcript  of  a  thing  is  *  photographic'  in  its  resemblance.  A 
good  photograph  often  possesses  a  subtlety  of  resemblance  which 
brings  out  characteristics  of  race  or  mental  capacity  scarcely 
seen  in  the  original,  but  which  undoubtedly  exist.  Unexpected 
family  likeness  is  at  times  suddenly  revealed  in  the  photograph 
in  a  startling  degree.  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  has  illustrated  this 
very  skilfully  in  his  romance  of  the  'House  with  the  Seven 
Oables,'  and  expressed  his  conviction  that  'there  is  a  wonderful 

*  insight  in  heaven's  broad  and  simple  sunshine.  While  we  give 
'  it  credit  for  only  depicting  the  merest  surface,  it  actually  brings 
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*  out  the  secret  character  with  a  truth  no  painter  would  ever 

*  venture  upon,  even  could  he  detect  it.'  The  painter,  it  is  true, 
possesses  facilities  not  always  within  the  reach  of  the  photo- 
grapher :  his  work  extends  over  many  hours  or  days,  during 
which  he  may  perchance  get  glimpses  of  a  higher  or  better 
expression  than  that  presented  to  the  camera  in  the  few  seconds 
in  which  its  work  is  accomplished,  an  accident  in  nowise  to  be 
debited  against  photography,  as  it  would  have  rendered  that 
expression  if  it  had  been  presented  to  it.  That  photography  is 
responsible  for  some  sad  travesties  of  the  human  face  divine  is 
an  argument  of  little  weight.  We  do  not  estimate  the  character 
of  the  apostles  by  that  of  Jud^  Iscariot. 

Out  of  the  domain  of  portraiture,  the  art  claims  of  photo- 
graphy have  been  less  disputed.  Bedford's  photographs  of  the 
ruins  of  Baalbec,  of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  the  Garden  of  Geth- 
semane,  or  the  Lake  of  Gennesareth,  and  a  hundred  other  scenes 
in  the  East,  are  subjects  in  which  we  require  the  most  literal 
imitative  art,  and  of  which  we  should  resent  the  production  of 
fancy  pictures,  or  even  renderings  in  which  the  subjectivity  of 
the  painter  obtruded  itself.  In  the  Swiss  views  of  Mr.  W. 
England,  and  the  English  lakes  of  Mr.  Mudd,  we  prize  the 
admirable  rendering  of  charming  scenes  in  nature  the  more 
because  they  are  also  truthful.  The  wondrously  beautiful 
instantaneous  pictures  of  Mr.  Valentine  Blanchard  or  Mr. 
Breese,  in  whicn  the  varying  phases  of  flying  cloud  and  break- 
ing wave,  of  sunrise  and  sunset,  transient  glories  which  the  jaws 
of  darkness  swallow  before  a  man  can  say,  *  Behold  !'  are  prized 
because  they  snatch  a  grace  beyond  the  reach  of  art.  In  all 
cases  where  pure  imitative  art  without  imagination  is  required, 
it  is  scarcely  questioned  that  the  sun  is  the  best  limner, '  nature's 
sternest  painter,  yet  the  best.' 

The  photographer's  materials  are  doubtless  less  plastic  than 
those  of  the  painter,  and  less  capable  of  expressing  the  artist's 
conception.  Yet  even  in  this  respect  photography  is  not  so 
mechanical  as  might  seem  at  first  glance  necessary  to  such  a 
mode  of  delineation.  The  photographer  can  stamp  the  impress 
of  his  mind  upon  his  work,  and  in  proportion  to  his  artistic 
culture  will  be  the  beauty  of  his  work.  Even  in  portraiture  the 
'  manner '  of  the  photographer  is  as  distinctly  seen  as  in  the 
work  of  the  painter,  and  the  connoisseur  in  this  branch  of  art, 
in  looking  over  a  series  of  portraits,  will  distinguish  with 
perfect  certainty  a  Claudet,  a  Williams,  a  Mayall,  a  Bobinson, 
or  a  Silvy.  It  is  not  merely  in  the  distinctive  arrangement 
and  accessory,  in  the  management  of  pose  and  lighting,  or  in 
the  attention    to  expression  which  is    apparent;   but   in  the 
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pictorial  feeling  of  the  whole  that  this  manner  is  manifest. 
The  control  over  the  light  and  shade,  and  the  force  on  the  one 
hand  or  the  delicacy  on  the  other,  depending  much  on  the 
judgment  exercised  in  the  exposure  and  in  the  chemical  process 
of  development,  all  exercise  an  important  influence  on  the  art- 
value  of  the  result,  and  eflectually  preclude  the  notion  that  in 
photography  pictures  are  produced  by  a  mechanical  process 
similar  to  that  in  which  a  tune  is  ground  out  of  a  barrel-organ. 
Without  falsifying,  photography  can  ameliorate  if  it  be  in  the 
hands  of  an  artist,  whilst  it  may  easily  caricature  when  it  is  in 
the  hands  of  one  ignorant  of  art.  The  latter  like  Procrustes  fits 
every  sitter  to  his  limited  appliances  regardless  of  the  result. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  photography  has  many  pictorial 
offences  to  answer  for,  and  if  its  art-claims  were  to  be  judged 
by  the  productions  of  eight-tenths  of  the  self-styled  *  photo- 
graphic artists'  who  multiply  travesties  of  humanity,  they 
would  assuredly  be  found  wanting.  Every  form  of  awkward- 
ness in  position,  every  style  of  incongruity  in  accessory  and 
entourage  has  been  exhausted,  every  canon  of  art  stucQously 
outraged.  Even  the  special  claim  of  photography  to  accuracy 
has  been  ingeniously  destroyed  by  mismanagement  of  light  and 
shadow  upon  which  form  depends,  by  the  use  of  bad  lens,  and 
worse  manipulation,  and  by  the  exaggeration  of  the  tendency  in 
photography  to  mistranslate  colour.  These  and  other  enormities 
are  set  down  against  photography ;  but  in  spite  of  these,  we 
apprehend  that  an  art  with  such  capabilities  will  maintain  a 
high  distinctive  position  of  its  own,  however  grudgingly  its 
position  in  the  sisterhood  of  the  arts  may  be  ceded  to  it. 

The  inexorable  conditions  which  bound  the  photographer's 
powers  to  the  production  of  that  which  his  lens  can  see  and 
nothing  more,  closes  to  him  in  the  strictest  sense  the  domain  of 
imaginative  or  ideal  art.  But  difficult  as  the  task  may  seem  to 
give  embodiment  to  a  conception  of  the  artist's  brain  by  the  aid 
of  photography,  it  has  been  attempted  with  an  amount  of  success 
which  may  be  fairly  said  to  estabhsh  the  legitimacy  of  the 
effort.  Some  years  ago  Mr.  Lake  Price,  a  painter  of  good 
position,  produced  some  of  the  earliest  photographs  of  this  kind, 
which  excited  considerable  attention.  More  recently,  Mr.  Rej- 
lander,  a  Swedish  painter,  who  had  devoted  himself  to  photo- 
graphy,  took  a  still  more  ambitious  step,  and  with  wonderful 
skill  made  some  attempts  to  produce  ideal  subjects.  By  a  method 
technically  styled  double  printing,  the  various  components  of 
the  picture,  produced  on  separate  negatives,  were  printed  in 
succession  on  the  paper,  and  by  skilful  arrangement  and  com- 
bination made  to  form  one  harmonious  whole.    He  has  more 
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recently  devoted  himself  to  the  production  of  genre  pictures  by 
the  aid  of  photography,  many  of  which  tell  a  story,  or  express  a 
sentiment,  with  more  force,  truth,  and  beauty  than  halt*  of  the 
similar  attempts  made  with  pencil  and  canvas.  Boldest  and 
most  successful,  however,  of  those  who  have  made  photography 
subservient  to  their  conceptions  of  pictorial  art  is  Mr.  H.  P. 
Bobinson,  a  gentleman  who  has  attained  a  high  position  as  a 
portraitist.  His  suc<^ess  in  what  may  be  termed  the  purely 
pictorial  applications  of  photography  has  been  most  unequivocal, 
and  has  been  due  not  less  to  his  judicious  choice  of  subjects 
suited  to  the  powers  of  the  art  he  employed,  than  to  the  culture 
and  skill  he  has  brought  to  bear  on  its  application.  Eschewing 
imaginative  art  as  the  legitimate  ground  of  the  painter,  he  has 
devoted  himself  to  a  field  in  which  photography  may  be  applied 
without  challenge,  the  rendering  of  characteristic  scenes  of 
English  domestic  and  rural  life,  in  which  he  has  achieved  very 
high  success,  and  has  illustrated  very  nobly  the  capacity  of 
thiis  method  of  delineation  for  realising,  within  certain  limits,  the 
conceptions  of  the  artist,  and  the  photographer's  power  to  select, 
arrange,  and  compose  from  various  materials  a  perfect  pictorial 
whole.  If  Zeuxis  of  Heraclea  were  permitted  to  employ  five 
models  from  which  to  select  the  beautiful  parts  in  each  to  complete 
the  picture  of  one  beautiful  woman,  surely  the  photographer 
may  have  the  privilege  of  the  painter  and  produce  his  picture 
piecemeal,  if  he  can  justify  his  claim  by  presenting  a  suc- 
cessful result. 

The  absence  of  colour  will  always  necessarily  limit  the  scope 
of  photography  in  art,  for  although  photography  in  natural 
colours  has  already  been  proved  possible,  there  is  not  much 
probability  of  the  discovery  becoming  of  practical  use.  Never- 
theless photoffraphy  will  always  have  a  position  of  its  own, 
which  will  be  little  influenced  by  the  status  awarded  to  it  in  art. 
One  of  its  most  serious  early  disieibilities  as  a  handmaiden  of  art, 
the  false  rendering  of  colour  into  light  and  shade,  is  fast  being 
overcome.  That  blue  is  a  highly  actinic  colour,  and  yellow  and 
red  non-actinic,  remain  facts.  That  blue  eyes  are  apt  to  be 
rendered  too  pale,  that  golden  tresses  are  apt  to  appear  in  the 
photograph  black,  still  remains  in  tendency ;  but  the  improve- 
ments in  appliances,  and  the  increase  of  skill  in  meeting  diffi- 
culty by  expedient,  have  contributed  much  to  neutralise  these 
disadvantages,  and  enabled  the  skilful  photographer  to  approxi- 
mate to  a  correct  scale  in  his  mono-chromatic  rendering  of 
objects  in  colour.  This  capability  has  been  found  of  essential 
value  in  the  reproduction  of  paintings,  an  application  of  photo- 
graphy of  essential  value  to  art  and  artists,  as  the  photograph 
presents  not  a  translation  in  which  the  special  manner  of  the 
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author  is  lost,  but  a  transcript  of  the  original,  in  which  every 
characteristic  of  handling  and  treatment  is  retained.     This  is  a 
branch  bf  photography  which  has  received  rapid  development 
of  late,  and  by  its  rapidity  and  cheapness  as  well  as  its  fidelity, 
is  materially  tending  to  supersede  engraving. 

The  credit  which  has  been  denied  to  photography  on  the 
score  of  art  capacity  must,  however,  be  conceded  to  its  literal 
fidelity  in  rendering  facts.  That  it  is  not  imaginative,  that  it 
cannot  modify  or  omit  details  from  its  presentments,  becomes,  in 
many  cases,  its  cardinal  virtue.  If  it  nothing  extenuate,  it  sets 
down  naught  in  malice,  and  when  it  enters  tne  witness-box  its 
evidence  leaves  little  'room  for  doubt.  Hence  it  has  taken  an 
important  place  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  administration  of  justice, 
both  in  civil  and  criminal  cases.  In  multiplying  indisputable 
facsimiles  of  important  documents,  in  indicating  pictorially  the 
relative  positions  of  disputed  territory,  its  use  is  obvious.  But 
it  is  in  its  aid  to  the  discovery  of  identity  in  persons  charged 
with  crime  that  its  legal  use  is  most  important.  Nearly  twelve 
years  ago  Mr.  J.  A.  Gardiner,  governor  of  Bristol  gaol,  addressed 
a  letter  to  the  governors  of  Her  Majesty's  ffaols  generally,  point- 
ing out  the  importance  of  preservmg  a  paotographic  record  of 
the  prisoners  under  their  charge — a  veritable  rogue's  gallery  I 
which  might  be  a  rare  study  to  the  disciples  of  Lavater.  It 
was  not  with  a  view  to  the  study  and  classification  of  physio- 
gnomical types  that  Mr.  Gardiner  proposed  to  secure  sun  draw- 
ings of  his  enforced  guests,  but  solely  with  a  view  to  their 
identification  when  they  visited  gaol  a  second  time.     *  It  is  well 

*  known  to  all,'  he  said,  '  who  have  been  concerned  in  criminal 
'  administration,  that  the  most  cunning,  the  most  skilled,  and 

*  the  most  daring  offenders,  are  migratory  in  their  habits ;  that 

*  they  do  not  locate  themselves  in  any  particular  town  or  district, 

*  but  extend  their  ravages  to  wherever  there  is  the  most  open 

*  field  for  crime ;'  the  best  planned  robberies,  he  adds,  being 
rarely  conducted  by  the  resident  thieves  in  any  district.  This 
migratory,  or  Bohemian  tendency,  diminished  the  risk  of  iden- 
tification in  the  exact  ratio  in  which  it  brought  the  criminals 
within  fresh  judicial  districts  and  under  fresh  official  inspection, 
and  often  permitted  expert  professional  thieves,  hardened 
criminals,  to  pass  off  lightlv  as  first  offenders,  only  just  stepping 
out  of  the  path  of  rectitude.  Written  descriptions  were  rarely 
foimd  sufficiently  precise  for  identification,  and  hence  Mr.  Gar- 
diner was  induced  to  try  photography,  which  he  found  most 
efficient  for  the  purpose,  and  strongly  recommended  for  svs- 
tematic  adoption  to  his  brother  governors.  The  success  which 
attended  the  partial  adoption  of  this  plan  induced  a  Select 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  on  whose  Beport  the  Prison 
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Act  of  1865  was  framed,  to  recommend  its  universal  adoption  in 
Her  Majesty's  prisons.*  For  some  unexplained  reason  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  did  not  see  fit  to  adopt  the  recommendation,  and 
photography  is  only  employed  where  the  governors  of  gaols 
themselves  see  its  importance. 

Where  the  system  is  adopted,  the  portrait  of  every  criminal 
is  taken  as  soon  as  he  arrives  at  the  gaol,  and  prints  from  this 
negative  are  circulated,  attached  to  a  printed  form,  in  which  a 
description  is  given,  including  details  of  age,  height,  complexion, 
hair,  eyes,  nose,  whiskers,  and  specific  marks,  and  also  the 
account  which  the  prisoner  gives  of  his  place  of  birth,  last 
residence,  education,  trade,  religion,  &c.     The  circular,  contain- 

*  *  Although  the  proof  of  former  oonvictions  is  not  one  which  is  directly 
involved  in  the  question  of  prison  discipline,  the  attention  of  the  com- 
mittee has  so  frequently,  during  the  course  of  examination,  been  drawn 
to  the  ^;reat  public  inconvenience  which  is  felt  from  the  difficulty  in 
identifying  a  previously  convicted  prisoner,  that  they  cannot  close  meir 
report  without  mdicating  both  the  extent  of  the  evil  and  the  suggestion 
of  a  remedy.  The  committee  are  satisfied  that  it  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  that  those  offenders  who  are  commencing  a  course  of  crime 
should  be  made  aware  that  each  repetition  of  it,  duly  recorded  and  proved 
will  involve  a  material  increase  of  punishment,  pam,  and  inconvenience 
to  them. 

*  Sir  W.  Crofton  states  with  great  clearness,  the  prejudicial  effect  which 
the  difficulty  of  identifying  previously  convicted  prisoners  has  had  in 
Ireland,  and  he  has  indicated  photography  as  a  simple  means  by  which  it 
has  been  in  a  great  measure  obviated. 

*  The  governors  of  Bristol,  Wakefield,  and  Leeds  gaols,  corroborate  the 
advantage  of  the  use  of  photography.  *  Mr.  Qardiner  says,  "  I  introduced 
some  years  ago,  indeed  I  was  the  first  who  introduced  them,  the 
Daguerreotype  portraits  of  the  prisoners,  and,  from  having  succeeded  in 
one  or  two  cases,  we  introduced  it  more  freely ;  we  now  take  a  large 
number  of  portraits,  and  I  think  it  would  be  very  difficult  for  a  man  to 
escape  detection  in  our  gaol.  I  take  a  stereoscopic  picture  instead  of  a 
plain  portrait,  and  I  request  the  parties  to  whom  I  send  it  to  put  it  into 
the  stereoscope.  They  have  a  oetter  opportunity  of  seeing  the  man 
before  them  standing  out  in  relief.  We  merely  take  portraits  of  those 
whom  we  do  not  know.  Bailway  thieves,  and  strangers  to  the  city,  who 
are  taken  upfor  picking  pockets  at  the  railway  stations  and  in  railway 
carriages.  We  have  found  out  a  great  many  Dv  that  means.  On  one 
occasion  I  recollect  an  officer  of  mine  being  offered  a  large  sum  of  money 
by  the  wife  of  a  prisoner  to  release  him.  He  was  offered  £100.  This 
was  reported  to  me ;  and  I  thought,  as  the  man  had  only  three  months 
more  to  serve,  he  certainly  must  be  wanting  somewhere  else.  I  took  his 
portrait  directly,  and  sent  it  round  to  per^ps  40  or  50  different  gaols, 
and  he  was  recognised  at  last  at  Dover.  I  had  an  order  frt>m  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  remove  him  instead  of  discharging  hiin.  I  removed 
him  on  a  Friday,  and  on  the  following  Friday  he  was  sentenced  to  fifteen 
years  transportation  for  highway  roboery,*'  and  the  committee  stron^gly 
recommend  the  further  extension  of  this  system,  which  is  inexpensive, 
effective,  and  wholly  free  from  objection.* — Report  of  Seled  CommitUe  oh 
Friaon  Diadpline. 
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ing  the  portrait  and  these  particnlarsy  is  forwarded  by  the 
governor  to  the  governor  of  a  neighbouring  gaol,  stating  that 
*  the  prisoner  above  described  is  in  custody  for  trial  ;*  and  a  re- 
quest is  added  that,  if  he  is  recognised  as  having  been  in  custody 
Defore,  particulars  may  be  forwarded,  and  also  that  the  circular 
may  be  forwarded  to  tne  next  gaol  marked  in  the  route  annexed. 
Thus  the  document  passes  through  a  prescribed  route,  receiving 
as  it  travels  the  testimony  of  various  ffovemors,  intimating  that 
the  prisoner  is  '  not  known,'  or  that  ne  was  convicted  at  any 
former  period,  generally  under  some  other  name  than  that  now 
assumed,  and  is  finally  returned  to  the  gaol  from  whence  it  was 
issued,  furnishing  at  times  curious  facts  in  the  statistics  of  crime, 
and  in  the  biography  of  gaol-birds. 

As  may  readily  be  conceived  the  prison  limner  is  not  often 
favoured  with  umling  sitters,  and  strange  are  the  devices  by 
which  the  cunning  of  the  criminal  is  manifested  in  evading  this 
unerring  mode  of  personal  identification,  which  he  regards  as 
taking  a  mean  advantage  of  him.  Some  treat  the  attempt  with 
open  defiance,  resolutely  refusing  to  sit  still  during  the  opera- 
tion ;  others,  with  a  mock  air  of  submission,  sit  perfectly  quiet 
during  the  preliminary  arrangements  and  focussing  operation, 
but  move  sufficiently  at  the  vital  moment  of  exposure  ;  others, 
who  pretend  to  have  no  objection  to  be  portrayed,  contrive  to 
produce  such  an  amount  of  facial  contortion,  by  squinting, 
twisting  the  mouth,  &c.,  as  will  effectually  destroy  identity  in 
the  portrait.  In  some  cases  this  cimning  is  met  with  resolute 
perseverance,  and  in  others  with  stratagem,  so  that  in  all  cases  a 
sufficiently  characteristic  likeness  is  obtained.  One  governor 
informs  us  that  he  generally  contrives  that  the  operation  shall 
take  place  just  before  dinner,  and  refiractory  sitters  are  informed 
that  no  dinner  will  be  dispensed  until  me  portrait  has  been 
obtained,  a  practical  argument,  the  force  of  which  is  generally 
recognised.  In  another  gaol,  after  the  sitter  has,  by  movement 
or  contortion,  baffled  the  portraitist,  he,  or  still  more  commonly 
she,  is  handed  to  a  seat  in  a  well-lighted  place  to  rest  awhile 
and  watch  the  operation  repeated  with  the  next  criminal.  The 
sitter  just  rejoicing  in  the  cunning  which  has  defeated  the 
attempt  of  tne  photographer,  generally  sits  perfectly  still, 
watchmg  with  eager  interest  the  operation  for  which  another  is 
sitting.  In  the  meantime,  a  concetded  camera,  within  range  of 
which  the  first  victim  had  been  placed,  is  doing  its  work,  and  a 
natural  and  characteristic  likeness  is  obtained  of  the  imconscious 
criminal,  who  had  apparently  retired,  master  of  the  situation. 
A  strange  and  sad  gallery  of  portraits,  not  quite  denuded  of  indi- 
viduality by  close  cropped  hair  and  prison  grey  garb;  the  portraits 
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l^aing  ofteu  pecor^d  in  the  guis^  in  whieh  ibe  cqlpiit  ooniei  i^tl 
tbo  bands  of  justice,  A  series  forwarded  to  the  writer,  by  iiJm 
excellent  goYemor  of  Carlisle  gaol,  himself  an  acoompUsbed 
photoffrapher,  might  furnish  a  mournful  theme  for  the  moi^liii 
liTot  all  cirutalixed«  or  besotted,  ax  sinister ;  not  all  with  tbf 
lorebeaid  Tillainous  low,  the  square  jaw,  the  coarse  mouthy  or 
the  eye  of  inld  beast ;  but  in  more  cases  a  weak  and  weary,  or 
1^  craven  and  humbled  look.  Some  of  the  faces  remind  H 
painftdly  of  another  series  of  nortraita*  taken  by  Dr*  S^gb 
piamoQU,  of  insane  persons,  ana  suggest  to  us  the  QonnactJoi 
betweeu  diseased  morals  and  diseased  minds,  between  crime  and 
invanity.  Physiognomy,  to  the  careful  observer,  may  ofUffli 
doubtless,  indicate  tendencies  of  character,  apd  suggest  pbaise 
of  mental  history.  None  of  the  portraits  before  us  look  intel- 
lectual, or  suggest  culture ;  they  are  mostly  of  a  low  typ^ ;  bat 
there  is  nothmff  to  suggest  the  dogged,  resistipg,  vind^tiv^ 
beings,  with  overhanging  felon*brow  and  sunken  crud  eyes,  wbiok 
sensation  writers  at  times  attribute  to  the  criminal  classes.  They 
are  rather  examples  of  God's  image  degraded  and  enfeebled  \ljf 
peglect;  plants  which  resemble  weeds,  because  left  wiihcml 
culture.  The  only  portrait  marked  as  that  of  a  murderer  is 
that  of  a  weak  but  not  imbecUe-looking  old  man,  the  mildest  in 
expression  amongst  a  score  of  criminals. 

rhoto^aphy,  as  the  auidliary  of  the  detective  Ui  tracking 
the  criminal  flying  from  justice,  renders  most  important  servioa? 
The  photograph  of  Muller,  the  murderer  of  Mr,  Briggs,  beoamia 

Kactically  his  death  warrant.  It  supplied  the  jeweller,  who 
u^ht  the  plundered  chain,  with  a  means  of  identifying  tht 
foreign-looking  person  who  sold  it,  and  rendered  the  ofiBloer  of 
justice,  who  had  never  seen  him,  familiar  with  his  features^  so 
that  he  detected  him  amongst  the  crowd  of  passengers  on  th^ 
deck  of  the  Victoria  when,  on  a  fine  summer  day,  it  entered  the 
bay  of  New  York,  to  give,  in  a  few  hours,  the  murderer  libor^ 
in  a  new  world.  The  '  card'  of  the  absconding  firaudule^t 
debtor  or  embezzling  clerk  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  Inspects 
Bucket,  and  he  starts  ofi*  without  hesitation  to  AustrtUia  or 
America  to  apprehend  a  man  he  has  never  seen.  The  universalis 
of  photographic  portraiture  has  been  singularly  useful  in  tb^ 
respect.  There  are  few  men,  open  in  any  degree  to  the  symp^ 
thies  of  their  kind,  who  have  not  at  some  time  sat  for  a  photograph* 

*  We  understand  that  the  London  Stereoscopic  and  Photom^phi^ 
Company,  one  of  the  largest  productive  houses  in  every  branch  of  I*hoto- 
graphy,  frequentljr  receive  ftom  Scotland  Yard  instructions  to  produce  as 
many  as  2,000  copies  of  the  portrait  of  an  important  criminal  at  lai:ge 
and  wanted  by  the  police. 
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little  dreaminff  of  the  weapon  it  placed  in  the  handa  of  their 
pqrsQera  ahould  they  at  an^  time  step  into  the  paths  of  crin)6« 
The  pow^s  of  this  silent  witness  haye,  however,  led  to  singular 
exaggeration,  and  the  lovers  of  the  marvellous  have  heen  treated 
from  time  to  time  with  records  of  the  detection  of  murderers  by 
the  image  remaining  on  the  dead  eye  of  the  victim,  which,  duly 
magnified  and  photographed,  has  borne  swift  witness  against  the 
criminal.  It  is  neecuess  to  say  that  this  is  an  absurd  impoesi- 
bUity.  The  retina  of  the  eye  retains  the  impression  of  an  object 
80  long  as  that  object  is  before  it,  as  does  a  mirror,  and  no 
longer.  It  has  never  been  alleged,  indeed,  that  the  dead  eye 
retuned  impressions,  except  in  tixe  case  of  murdered  persons ; 
the  common  belief  in  the  Nemesis  which  attends  the  man-slayer« 
having  apparently  generated  this  superstition  in  the  domain  of 
science. 

Amongst  the  scientific  applications  of  this  art  we  find  its  noblest 
and  most  important  uses.  As  an  unerring  means  of  making  per- 
manent register  of  transient  efiects,  and  recording  facts  in  exact 
acience,  it  nas  taken  a  high  position,  and  as  presenting  a  means 
of  preserving  the  absolute  autograph  of  nature  it  luus  already 
been  the  agent  of  valuable  discovery.  Sun,  moon,  and  stars 
have  impressed  their  own  portraits  on  photographic  tablets; 
magnetism  by  its  aid  records  its  own  daily  history ;  and  the 
baraneter  records  its  own  variations  by  photographic  impressions^ 
When  announcing  Daguerre's  discovery,  Arago,  with  prescient 
view,  said  it  gave  hopes  of  executing,  m  a  few  minuteis,  charta 
of  the  moon,  then  one  of  the  most  tedious  and  most  delicate 
operations  in  astronomy*  Since  then  his  predictions  have  been 
more  than  verified,  from  the  first  a  host  of  experimentalists 
have  devoted  themselves  to  the  photo^:uphy  of  the  celestial 
bodies.  Dr.  Draper,  Mr.  Bond,  and  Mr.  Kutherford  in  America* 
Father  Secchi  in  Italy ;  Bertch,  Amauld,  and  Foucault  in  France ; 
Crookes,  Huggins,  Fry,  BroUiers,  with  a  host  of  others,  and 
above  all,  De  la  Rue  in  this  country,  are  all  associated  with 
ita  rapid  progress.  Photography  has  not  only  enabled  the 
aatronomer  to  obtain  ready  and  accurate  record  of  aU  the  eye 
could  see,  but  it  has  recorded  facts  in  connection  with  the 
physical  history  of  the  sun  which  the  eye  could  not  see,  the 
photographic  tablet  being  sensible  to  rays  which  made  no  efiect 
on  the  organs  of  vision.  In  the  year  1854  Sir  John  Herschel 
recommended  that  daily  records  should  be  made  by  photography 
of  the  sun's  surface,  at  difierent  stations,  for  comparison,  ana  in 
axxHurdance  with  this  suggestion  a  photo-heliograph  was  estalv> 
lished  at  Kew  under  the  direction  of  Warren  De  la  Hue,  and 
others  have  siuce  been  established  in  different   parts  of  the 
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world.    The  importance  of  this  constant  and  exact  observatiQn 
of  the  sun-spots  becomes  striking  when  it  is  remembered  that  a 
singular  coincidence  has  been  noted  between  the  periodicity  of 
their  maximum  recurrence  and  the  maximum  magnetic  disturb- 
ance of  our  own  globe.     More  than  half  a   century  ago  Sir 
William  Herschel,  in  a  remarkable  paper  on  the  subject,  pointed 
out  a  connection  between  the  number  of  spots  on  the  sun's  disc 
and  the  abundance  of  the  harvest.    Without  speculating  on  the 
fact  that  stars  of  the  first  magnitude,  sims  of  other  systems,  have 
disappeared  from  record,  and  the  possible  darkening  of  our  sun, 
the  ascertained  connection  between  magnetic  storms  and  the 
increase  in  these  spots,  is  matter  enough  for  grave  consideration 
and  careftd  observation.      For  this  observation  photography 
presents  the  only  accurate  and  available    facilities,  and   the 
results  have  been  carefully  tabulated  by  Mr.  Warren  De  la  Rue. 
Other  most  important  photographic  researches  into  the  physical 
aspects  of  the  sun  have  been  made  by  the  same  gentleman.     On 
the  occasion  of  the  complete  solar  eclipse  in  1860,  an  expedition 
of  astronomers  imder  his  direction  visited  Rivabellosa  in  Spain 
to  obtain  the  most  favourable  point  of  observation.     During  the 
eclipse  upwards  of  forty  photographs  were  taken,  in  which  the 
corona  and  the  luminous  prominences,  or  red  flames,  were  finely 
rendered.     In  regard  to  the  latter — observed  on  two  former 
occasions,  but  the  nature  of  which  and  whether  they  belonged 
to  the  sun  or  moon  was  imknown — ^it  was  ascertained  that  they 
really  belonged  to  the  sun  and  were  not  optical  illusions,  and 
one  prominence  was  moreover  shown  in  the  photographs  not 
visible  in  the  optical  examinations  of  the  phenomena.     Astrono- 
mers in  Italy,  France,  and  America,  also  obtained  photographs 
of  this  eclipse,  which  confirmed  the  observations  made  in  Spain. 
Since  then  Mr.  Warren  De  la  Rue  has  obtained  photographs  of 
the  Sim,  showing  traces  of  Mr.  Nasmyth's  '  willow  leaves,'  and 
has  further  ascertained,  by  the  aid  of  stereoscopic  pictures,  that 
the  faculse  are  elevations  in  the  sun's  photosphere.    The  pho- 
tographs of  the  surface  of  the  moon  have  suggested  facts  in  its 
physical  history  of  much  interest.    Taking  advantage  of  the 
phenomena  of  libration,  the  moon  having  a  libratory  motion 
through  an  arc  of  21^,  it  has  been  possible  to  secure  stereoscopic 
images  of  the  moon,  indicating  its  conformation  with  an  accuracy 
before  unattainable.    Portions  before  regarded  as  seas,  it  is  now 
suggested,  maj  be  covered  with  vegetation,  and  it  is  deemed 
probable  that  it  possesses  a  dense  atmosphere.     Photographs  of 
the  stars  and  planets,  of  Jupiter  with  his  belts  and  satellites, 
have  also  been  obtained.     Minute  as  are  many  of  these  photo- 
graphs, they  admit  of  a  sufficient  degree  of  amplification  to 
prove  of  the  highest  interest.    In  the  case  of  the  most  recent 
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and  perfect  lunar  photograph  by  Mr.  Eutherford,  of  New  York, 
from  an  original  negative  under  two  inches  in  diameter,  en- 
larged prints  of  twenty-one  inches  diameter  are  obtained,  pos- 
sessed of  a  sharpness  and  perfection  of  definition  in  every  way 
satisfactory. 

Another  application  of  photography  cognate  to  this,  is  its 
employment  at   Greenwich  for  recording  the  magnetic  and 
meteorological  variations,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
Olaisher.     When  the  importance  of  preserving  a  strict  record 
of  the  magnetic  perturbations  occurred    to  the  Astronomer 
Koyal,   and  thirty    years    ago   a  magnetic  observatory  was 
attached  to  the  establishment  at  Greenwich,  it  was  placed  in 
the  charge  of  qualified  attendants,  who  made  their  observa- 
tions every  two  hours,  nieht  and  day ;  and  even  this  frequency 
was  often  found  insufficient  for  a  satisfactory-  record  during 
magnetic    storms.      Photography    has    now    superseded   this 
wearisome  and    monotonous    duty,    and    performs  the  office 
better,  since  it  preserves  a  continuous,  in  place  of  an  inter- 
mittent, register.    Powerful  as  the  magnetic  force  would  seem, 
it  is  utterly  impossible  to  secure  self-registration  of  its  vibra- 
tions by  any  mechanical  means,  the  interposition  of  a  cobweb 
being  sufficient  to  derange  the  natural  movements  of  the  sus- 
pended maenetic  bar.     In  efiecting  the  photographic  registra- 
tion, a  smaU  concave  mirror  is  attached  to  the  apparatus  sus- 
pending the  magnet,  the  mirror  of  course  moving  with  every 
movement  of  the  magnet.     This  concave  mirror  reflects  the 
flame  of  a  jet  of  napthalised  gas,  converging  to  a  point  at  a 
distance  of  about  12  feet,  where  it  falls  upon  a  plano-convex 
cylindrical  lens,  which  brings  it  to  a  sharp  focus.     Immediately 
in  the  focus  of  this  lens  is  a  cylinder  of  sensitive  photographic 
paper,  which  steadily  revolves,   completing  its  revolution  in 
twenty-four  hours.     With  every  movement  of  the  magnet,  the 
mirror  efiects  a  movement  in  the  reflected  liffht,  and  every 
movement  of  the  light  is  duly  registered  in  a  latent  image  on 
the  photographic  paper,  which  only  requires  to  be  developed  to 
give  an  autogiuph  of  the  magnet  and  the  record  of  its  every 
perturbation.    Tne  barometric^  variations  are  recorded  by  an 
analogous  contrivance. 

la  microscopic  science  photography  has  not  been  more 
niggard  of  its  aid,  and  perfect  pictures,  amplified  several 
thousand  diameters,  of  the  most  difficult  test  objects,  such  as 
the  Pkurosigma  Angulatum,  with  every  marking  most  sharply 
rendered,  have  been  obtained.  In  surveying,  topography,  and 
physical  geography,  photography  furnishes  the  most  accurate 
data.  In  geology  its  records  of  the  anatomy  of  the  earth 
surpass  in  accuracy  and  interest  the  finest  hand-drawing.    In 
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medical  and  surgical  science  its  records  of  malformations  or 
morbid  conditions  are  necessarily  of  more  value  than  recotds 
which  might  be  characterised  by  the  imperfect  observation  of 
the  recorder.  The  same  is  true,  indeed,  of  a  score  of  otJier 
applications,  such  as  the  presentment  of  ethnological  types,  the 
transcript  of  ancient  manuscript*,  or  of  hieroglyphics  from 
Thebes  or  PhiloD,  or  the  contents  of  a  Saxon  barrow.  Every- 
thing, in  short,  where  a  minute  record  untinctured  by  the 
prepossession  or  the  incapacity  of  the  recorder  is  of  importance 
to  the  advancement  of  science,  may  receive  the  aia  of  thii 
unerring  and  willing  adjutor. 

Amongst  the  many  singular  uses  as  a  recorder  to  which 
photography  has  been  put,  its  employment  by  Professor  Piazri 
Smyth  in  delineating  an  interior  into  which  for  thousands  of  years 
the  light  of  day  had  never  penetrated,  is  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing. Professor  Smyth  had  a  theory,  which  had  been  before 
promulgated,  that  we  had  an  inheritance  in  the  Great  Pyramid. 
The  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians  was  supposed  to  have  intended 
something  more  than  a  lar^e  tomb  by  these  eternal  monuments. 
Professor  Smyth  believed  that  the  granite  coffer  was  a  primeval 
measure  of  capacity  enshrined  beyond  the  destructive  action  of 
cold,  or  heat,  or  moisture,  or  time ;  and  by  means  of  photography 
he  resolved  to  bring  the  hidden  and  forgotten  secret  to  li^t.  A 
recently  discovered  form  of  portable  sunlight,  magnesium  wire, 
which  bums  like  a  taper  with  a  flame  unrivalled  in  actinic  rays, 
furnished  him  with  the  means.  With  a  firman  from  the  Pasha, 
a  photographic  equipment,  magnesium  wire,  and  a  well-seasoned 
measuring  rod  to  place  in  contact  with  the  objects  to  be  photo- 
graphed, the  Professor  proceeded  to  his  task,  and  vindicated  the 
position  he  had  upheld.  The  photograph  of  the  granite  coffisr, 
with  the  system  of  measuring  rods  attached,  furnished  data  for 
the  calculation  which  proves  that  the  vessel  was  a  measure  of 
capacity,  from  which  the  English  quarter  had  been  originally 
derived,  and  that  the  Egyptian  cofifer  just  measured  with  mathe- 
matical accuracy,  four  times  the  amount  of  our  hereditary 
standard  wheat  measure. 

Photography,  besides  aiding  and  developing  science  gen^tdly^ 
is  perpetually  revealing  new  wonders  pertaining  to  itself,  and 
especially  in  advancing  the  twin  sciences  to  which  it  owes  its 
existence — chemistry  and  optics.  The  latter  has  received  very 
essential  development  from  the  new  art.  The  eariiest  lenses 
^nployed  in  photography  were  of  the  least  efficient  description, 
slow  in  action,  and  without  coincidence  in  the  chemical  and 
visual  foci.  Steadily,  but  slowly,  improvement  has  been  achieved* 
Opticians  for  a  long  time  seemed  to  be  under  the  convietioii 
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that  th^  most  peiH^t  lens  was  that  which  accu)*ately  uHitdd 
the  rays  of  diffefent  refrangiWlity  reflected  from  btiB  platld, 
perslstetitljr  regarding  the  lens  as  an  instrument  in  which  their 
sole  duty  Was  to  triumph  over  optical  difficulties  in  secufi^ 

Brfect  ft^edom  from  chromatic  and  spherical  aberrations.  iS 
r.  J.  H.  Dallmeyer  photographers  ate  indebted  for  the  most 
complete  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  requirement  of  the 
photographer  is  an  instrument  to  plx)duce  pictures  of  objects 
dlitributed  over  various  planes,  aiid  unite  the  tays  proceeding 
from  these  planes  with  sufficiently  good  definition  on  a  flat 
Surface.  Instead  of  the  old  form  of  lens  which  curved  the 
ikiargitial  lines,  he  also  supplied  them  with  instruments  having 
{)erfect  immunity  from  distortion,  and  in  place  of  lenses  sub- 
tending an  angle  of  little  more  than  30  degrees,  he  has  placed 
within  their  power  the  means  of  definiUg  as  much  as  lOO 
degrees  on  a  flat  surface.  Other  opticians  have  followed  iti  his 
footsteps,  and  the  optical  facilities  of  the  photographer  ar^ 
apparently  steadily  on  the  increase. 

The  reproduction  of  the  colours  of  nature  by  means  of  photo- 
graphy at  one  time  seemed  a  dream  beyond  the  range  ot  possi- 
bility ;  nevertheless  it  has  been  actually  accomplishea,  althous'h 
perhaps  with  little  hope  of  practical  applicatioti.  In  the  eany 
labours  of  Sir  John  Herschel,  promise  was  attained  of  this 
result  as  a  possibility.  Later,  M.  Becquerel  and  M.  Niepce  ds 
St.  Victor,  the  latter  gentleman  especially,  have  been  successful 
in  reproducing  with  much  vividity  the  colours  of  nature ;  but  no 
means  have  been  found  of  fixing  them.  Both  these  ^ntlemen 
have  worked  on  metal  plates  prepared  with  a  sub-chloride  of 
silver.  Still  later,  M.  Poitevin,  in  France,  has  produced  natural 
colours  on  violet  sub-chloride  of  silver  applied  to  paper,  and 
Mr.  Wharton  Simpson  in  this  country  has  also  secui^  natural 
Colours  on  sub-chloride  of  silver  in  collodion  applied  to  opal  glass. 
The  most  singular  feature  in  these  operations  is,  that,  whilst 
the  action  of  light  on  salts  of  silver  generally  is  to  darken  them, 
in  the  use  of  violet  sub^chloride  the  light  passing  through  cle&P 
white  glass,  produces  a  bleaching  effect,  at  the  same  time  that, 
passing  through  coloured  glass,  it  reproduces  the  colours  in  thelf 
Ihie  relations.  Apart  from  the  impossibrlity  of  fixing  th^d 
pictures  there  are  many  other  difficulties  in  the  Way  which  j>^- 
rsnt  the  hope  of  a  practical  application  of  any  of  the  nkethodd 
hitherto  discovered,  and  leave  them  simply  as  illusttatiotis  of  & 
wonderful  possibility. 

The  advent  of  a  new  art  or  the  discovery  of  a  new  science  hai 
rarely  induced  any  immediate  aud  specific  change  in  the  habits 
of  Society.     The  introduction  of  printing  was  gradual,  and 
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beyond  the  alow  but  increased  spread  of  education,  it  for 
time  induced  little  change  amongst  mankind.  The  disooyeij 
of  the  electric  telegraph  astonished  the  public,  and  introduced  a 
new  facility  of  communication ;  but  witli  the  exception  of  those 
engaged  in  the  actual  working,  the  people  at  large  did  not  con- 
cern themselyes  much  about  its  details.  With  the  introduction 
of  photography  the  case  has  been  far  different.  Men  of  all 
tastes,  habits,  and  stations  seemed  smitten  as  with  a  mania,  but 
which,  unlike  older  manias,  such  as  the  Dutch  tulip  rage,  did 
not  die  out  in  a  short  time,  but  has  rather  gone  on  increasing. 
Neyer  was  a  taste  so  catholic  as  that  which  has  united  in  the 
bonds  of  brotherhood  the  disci^es  of  this  new  iconolatry. 
Several  priests  of  the  Church  of  Kome  have  been  amongst  the 
most  active  contributors  to  the  progress  of  the  new  art-science. 
An  archbishop  of  the  English  Church  is  one  of  its  zealous 
devotees.  Clergymen  of  the  English  Church,  and  ministers  of 
dissenting  congregations  are  numerous  amongst  its  adherents. 
The  army,  from  Sie  general  to  the  private,  fomishes  recruits. 
Doctors,  lawyers,  and  scientific  and  literary  men  are  prominent  in 
its  pursuit.  The  senior  wrangler  of  last  year  is  an  accomplished 
photographer.  Every  trade,  no  matter  how  lowly,  eveiy  pro- 
fession, no  matter  how  engrossing,  is  compelled  to  afford  some 
leisure  to  the  earnest  amateur  in  photography.  Even  royalty 
has  not  disdained  to  yield  to  the  fascinations  which  surrouid 
the  camera,  and  dark  rooms  are  found  attached  to  more  than  one 
royal  palace.  Societies  have  started  into  existence  to  discuss  the 
processes,  and  aid  each  other  in  the  practice  of  the  new  art. 
The  Photographic  Society  of  London,  with  the  sovereign  of  the 
realm  for  its  patron,  the  ex- Lord  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer 
for  its  president,  and  noblemen,  artists,  and  men  of  science  for 
its  council,  has  a  roll  of  nearly  four  hundred  members,  including 
every  grade  in  society.  A  dozen  other  local  societies  with 
similar  aim  are  scattered  throughout  the  country.  Similar 
associations  are  spread  over  continental  Europe  and  America, 
and  in  all  these  the  professional  photographer  and  the  amateur, 
the  artist  whose  aim  is  to  produce  pictures,  and  the  devotee  of 
science,  whose  only  object  is  to  penetrate  the  arcana  of  nature, 
vie  with  each  other  in  the  ardour  with  which  they  pursue  the 
several  branches  which  photography  opens  to  them.  The 
wealthy  amateur,  to  whom  an  hour's  exertion  was  scarcely 
before  Known,  will  toil  in  the  burning  sun  up  mountain  steeps, 
in  close  tents,  or  improvised  dark  rooms,  with  an  energy  and  an 
ardour  unknown  to  him  who  lives  by  the  sweat  of  las  brow. 
Failure  and  disaster,  capricious  silver  baths,  tormenting  collodion, 
irritating  chemicals  of  every  kind  only  stimulate  him  to  renewed 
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exertion ;  and  his  devotion  to  his  art-mistress  often  seems  in- 
creased in  proportion  as  she  tantalises  him,  now  with  the  hope 
of  saccessy  and  then  with  the  despair  of  blank  failure.  Tne 
whole  social  history  of  the  art  is  an  enigma  without  a  parallel. 

Besides  its  influence  on  the  literature,  as  well  as  the  social  life 
of  the  day,  photography  has  a  literature  of  its  own,  which  is  per- 
haps 9ui  generis  in  its  history  and  character.  In  this  country  there 
are  two  weekly  magazines  devoted  to  the  art — one  issued  in  the 
metropolis^  and  another  representing  provincial  interests.  There 
are  also  a  monthly  and  a  fortnightly  serial,  besides  certain 
annuals.  America  issues  three  photographic  periodicals ;  France . 
two,  solely  devoted  to  the  art,  and  others  more  or  less  interested 
in  it.  India,  Italy,  Spain,  Prussia,  Austria,  Holland,  Bussia, 
each  has  .its  specific  photographic  serial.  Many  of  these  are 
conducted  by  men  of  hi^h  rank  in  science  and  letters ;  they  are 
distinfi:uished  by  a  technology  of  their  own,  created  by  the 
growth  of  the  art-science,  to  the  interests  of  which,  in  its  theo- 
retical, practical^  artistic,  and  social  aspects,  they  are  devoted. 

The  rapid  growth  of  new  and  special  industries  is  a  fact  so 
characteristic  of  the  present  day^  that  the  statistics  of  pho- 
tography can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  wonderful,  viewed  merely 
as  a  (question  of  economics.  Nevertheless^  some  of  the  facts  are 
sufficiently  startling.  Twenty  years  ago  one  person  claimed 
the  sole  right  to  practise  photographv  professionally  in  this 
country.  According  to  the  census  of  I06I,  uie  number  of  persons, 
who  entered  their  names  as  photographers  was  2,534.  There  is 
reason,  however^  to  believe  that  these  figures  fall  short  of  the 
real  number;  since  then  it  is  probable  the  number  has  been 
doubled  or  trebled,  and  that  including  those  collaterally  asso- 
ciated with  the  art  it  is  even  four  or  five  times  that  number.  But 
these  figures  fall  far  short  of  the  number  interested  in  pho- 
tography as  amateurs.  We  are  informed  that  eight  years  ago, 
in  establishing  a  periodical  which  has  since  become  the  leading 
photographic  journal,  a  large  publishing  firm  sent  out  25,000 
circulars — ^not  sown  broadcast,  but  speciaUy  addressed  to  persons 
known  to  be  interested  in  the  new  art-science.  The  number  of 
professional  photographers  in  the  United  States  is  said  to  be  over 
16,000,  and  a  proportionate  number  may  with  propriety  be  esti- 
mated as  spread  over  continental  Europe  and  other  parts  of  the 
civilized  globe.  But  a  more  curious  estimate  of  the  ramifications 
of  this  industry  may  be  formed  by  a  glance  at  the  consumption 
of  some  of  the  materials  employed.  A  single  firm  in  London 
consumes,  on  an  average,  the  whites  of  2,000  eggs  daily  in  the 
manufacture  of  albumenized  paper  for  photographic  printing, 
amounting  to  600,000  annually.    As  it  may  be  fairly  assum^ 
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that  this  ia  but  a  tenth  of  the  total  amount  consumed  in  thk 
country,  we  obtain  an  ayBi*age  of  six  millions  of  inchoate  (bnrh 
SA6rifi(^  annually  in  this  new  worthip  of  the  sun  in  the  IJtiitei 
Kingdom  alone !     When  to  this  is  added  the  far  latgef  con- 
sumption of  Europe  and  America,  which  we  do  not  attempt  to 
Eul  in  figures,  the  imagination  is  startled  by  the  enormotiB  total 
levitably  presented  for  its  realiisation.    In  the  absence  of  etBi&k 
data,  we  hesitate  to  estimate  the  consumption  of  the  precioM 
metals,  the  mountains  of  silver  and  monuments  of  gold,  whick 
follow  as  matters  of  necessity.      A  calculation  bas^  on  facti 
enables  us  to  state,  however,  that  for  every  twenty  thousand 
eggs  employed,  nearly  one  hundredweight  of  nitrate  of  silver  k 
consumed.    We  arrive  thus  at  an  estimate  of  300  hundredweight 
of  nitrate  of  silver  annually  used  in  this  country  alone  in  th6 
producticoi  of  photographs.     To  descend  to  individual  fkctft  fflofa 
easily  grasped,  we  learn  that  the  consumption  of  materials  iA 
the  photographs  of  the  International  Exhibition  of  1862,  pro- 
duced by  Mr.  England  for  the  London  Stereoscopic  Company, 
amounted  to  2,400  ounces  of  nitrate  of  silver,  nearly  64  ounces 
of  terchloride  of  gold,  200  gallons  of  albumen,  amounting  to  th* 
whites  of  32,000  eggs,  and  70  reams  of  paper ;  the  issue  of  pio* 
tures  approaching  to  nearly  a  million,  the  number  of  stereoscopic 
prints  amotinting  to  nearlv  800,000  copies.     We  have  already 
glanced  at  the  statistics  of  the  card  portraiture  of  public  moL 
Mme  estimate  may  easily  be  formed  of  the  industries  stimulated 
or  created  by  the  circulation  of  these  and  other  photographs  in 
cases,  frames,  fittings,  and  apparatus  of  various  kindU.      Ond 
house  alone,  and  by  no  means  the  largest  among  manufacturers, 
has  issued  little  short  of  a  million  of  albums  for  the  card  pictures. 
Stereoscopic  pictures  have  had  a  circulation  only  less  than  that 
of  the  portrait  cards,  and  these  as  certainly  involve  stereoscope 
as  cards  involve  albums.    Accurate  figures  as  the  exact  e^tteUt 
of  the  various  branches  of  manufacture,  arising  solely  out  Of 
photography,  cannot,   of  course,  be  obtained ; '  but  the  faetl 
idready  named  are  sufficiently  suggestive. 

Our  review  of  photographv  as  art,  science,  and  commeree^ 
hft6  already  extended  beyond  the  limits  we  had  prescribed  for  it» 
notwithstanding  that  we  have  onlv  stated  the  leading  fktU  of 
{t«  history  and  applications  with  tne  utmost  brevity  coffipittibto 
with  completeness.  Whether  its  future  progress  will  b^  any 
relation  to  that  which  has  characterised  the  first  quarter  of  ft 
century  of  its  existence  we  do  not  conjecture ;  but  it  is  deaf 
that  this  youngest  bom  of  the  arts  is  destined  to  play  Ml 
impoftant  part  in  the  progress  of  that  civilnsation  Which  Will 
pfOvftil  in  tne  fulness  of  time. 
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▲bt.  in.^Note$   on    the  BatOe   of  Waterloo.     By  the  kte  Sir 
James  S.  Kbnkedt,  K.C.B.    London:  Murray    1865. 

The  author  of  this  small  but  valuable  work  sayB  truly,  tbat  th6 
campaign  of  Waterloo  will  be  always  a  matter  of  intewsting 
enquiry.  The  settlement  of  Europe  which  resulted  from  it,  hftft 
indeed  gradualljr  yielded  to  time ;  Imjjerial  France,  Emancipated 
Italy,  Constitutional  Belgium,  the  Crimean  war,  a  United  Get- 
many,  and  a  vast  shifting  of  continental  alUances,  show  that  itii 
effects  have  not  been  permanent ;  but  it  closed  a  long  era  of  revo- 
lutions, and  set  lasting  boimds  to  a  colossal  despotism.  Moreover, 
in  a  military  point  of  view,  it  suggests  perhaps  more  important  pro- 
blems than  any  contest  recorded  in  nistory;  it  confronted,  and 
placed  in  terrible  antagonism  the  greatest  military  reputations 
which  modem  times,  at  least,  have  oeheld ;  and,  having  opened 
with  fair  prospects  to  the  mighty  commander  who  was  the  assail- 
ant, it  terminated  in  the  space  of  four  days  in  his  utter  ruin  and 
that  of  his  army.  A  drama,  at  once  so  pregnant  with  interest  to 
the  student  of  the  art  of  war,  so  grand  in  its  scenes,  and  m 
tragic  in  its  issues,  will  always  arrest  the  attention  of  our  raco ; 
and  probably  to  the  latest  generation,  mankind  will  dwell  on  th^ 
daring  spring  which  Napoleon  made  upon  Blucher  and  Wel- 
lington, on  the  movements  that  led  to  Ligny  and  Quatre  Bras, 
on  the  mortal  struggle  of  the  18th  of  June,  on  the  brilliant  march 
that  decided  that  day,  and  on  the  train  of  mistakes  and  false 
purposes  that,  notwithstanding  the  heroism  of  the  French,  pro- 
duced the  final  and  complete  catastrophe.  Our  remotest  des- 
cendants will  be  attracted  to  the  plains  of  Belgium  in  191S, 
with  the  same  sympathy  which  attracts  us  to  the  battle-fields  ot 
Zama  and  Pharsalia. 

In  the  descriptions  given  of  this  great  conflict,  the  vanquished 
nation,  in  our  judgment,  has  certainly  gained  a  victory  over  Its 
conqueror.  General  Kennedy  indeed,  who  like  a  true  soldier, 
has  little  respect  for  any  accounts  of  the  campaign,  except  those 
of  military  eye-witnesses,  says  justly  that  the  narrative  of  Napo- 
leon, though  marked  with  the  stamp  of  his  brilliant  geniui, 
overflows  with  falsehood  and  misstatement,  and  we  much  prefer 
the  report  of  the  Duke,  though  that  is  necessarily  meagre  and 
imperfect.  But  we  cannot  exclude  from  our  consideration  those 
historians  who,  though  not  spectators,  have  studied,  and  eluci- 
dated the  subject ;  and,  taking  the  list,  the  French,  we  thinks 
have  greatly  eclipsed  their  English  competitors.  Colonel  Charras's 
book,  though  very  one-sided,  and  composed  obviously  to  deorj^ 
Kapoleon,  is  a  very  able  and  elaborate  work;  and  even  the 
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gorgeous  romance  of  Thiers,  though  full  of  Bonapartist  flattenr 
and  boasting,  is,  in  its  way,  a  remarkable  performance.  M. 
Quinet,  too,  has  written  some  papers  of  sterling  value  upon  the 
campaign,  and  Jomini's  tract,  if  somewhat  superficial,  deserves 
certainly  a  reader's  attention.  On  the  other  hand,  the  English 
mooounts,  are,  almost  without  exception,  deficient  in  some  main 
requisite  of  a  military  narrative.  Sir  Archibald  AUson  is  tawdry 
and  confused,  and  does  not  convey  a  vivid  impression;  the 
description  of  Sibome,  thoueh  rich  m  details,  and  wonderfully 
accurate  in  its  particular  facts,  is  without  order  and  general 
views ;  and  the  useful  volume  of  Mr.  Hooper,  the  best  English 
sketch  we  possess,  ia  wanting  in  striking  effect  and  animation. 

In  this  state  of  comparative  dearth  we   turned  eagerly  to 
General  Kennedy's  volume  to  ascertain  if  it  satisfied  our  con- 
ception of  a  &;ooa  English  account  of  Waterloo.     We  have  been 
much  pleased  in  some  respects,  and  not  a  little  disappointed  in 
others.     Oeneral  Kennedys  description  of  that  part  of  the  battle 
of  the  18th  of  June,  which  he  witnessed  himself,  is  in  a  very 
high  degree  important,  and  differs  from  every  other  we  have  read; 
his  observations  on  the  manoeuvres  of  the  day  deserve  study,  and 
are  singularly  clear,  and  his  criticism  on  some  of  the  phases  of 
the  campaign  are  often  ingenious,  acute,  and  masterly.    But 
his  **  Notes"  unfortimately  do  not  comprehend  a  great  deal  of 
the  earlier  operations,  especially  those  of  the  16th  of  June, 
strategically  of  the  very  highest  interest ;  and  his  method  and 
stvle,  though  logical  and  simple,  are  not  those  of  a  real  historian 
who  can  place  before  us  events  like  a  drama.      His   tract, 
therefore,  is  a  mere  fragment,  an  essay,  useAil,  but  incomplete ; 
and  his  narrative  is  a  military  anatomy  rather  than  a  series  of 
vigorous  military  pictures.     We  think,  too,  that  he  has  not 
studied  the  evidence  existing  on  the  subject  fully ;  so  much  so, 
that  we  venture  to  doubt,  whether,  though  he  takes  the  alliea  to 
task  for  their  dispositions  at  the  outset  of  the  campaign,  he 
has  ever  read  the  celebrated  defence  of  Wellington  on  this 
cardinal  point,  in  his  formal  reply  to  General  Glausewitz.     On 
the  whole,  this  volume,  though  of  much  value  as  a  contribution 
to  Waterloo  literature,  is  not  all  that  the  reader  wants;  and, 
like  several  other  works  of  the  kind,  it  makes  us  ren*et  that  the 
stirring  theme  was  not  undertaken  by  Sir  WilHam  Napier, 
whose  thoroufi;h  appreciation  of  the  science  of  war,  just  estimate 
both  of  Napoleon  and  Wellington,  and  fine  genius  for  military 
painting  marked  him  out  as  the  fitting  historian  of  the  contest. 
Sir  Wifiiam,-  however,  as  is  well  known,  declined  always  to  enter 
on  the  subject,  believing,  what  we  very  much  doubt,  that  the 
truth,  respecting  one  cnsis  of  thQ  oampaigu,  the  movements  of 
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Ghrouohy  on  the  17tli  and  18th  of  June^  remained  undiscoyered 
for  this  generation. 

The  volume  commences  with  a  brief  account  of  the  life  and 
services  of  Oeneral  Kennedy.  These  qualified  him  for  the  task 
of  describing  and  criticising  events  of  military  history ;  and  we 
may  add,  what  the  author  omits,  that  they  did  not  prevent  the 
assiduous  care  which  he  gave  to  letters  from  an  early  age,  and 
which  is  visible  in  every  line  of  his  compositions. 

Oeneral  Kennedy  was  trained  by  Sir  John  Moore  in  that 
celebrated  school  for  practical  soldiers,  which  was  formed  under 
that  accomplished  general  when  our  shores  were  menaced  in 
1805  by  invasion.  He  was  present  at  the  siege  of  Copenhagen 
in  1807,  and  witnessed  the  long  retreat  on  Oorunna,  that  dark 
prelude  to  our  Peninsular  triumphs.  In  1809  he  distinguished 
nimself  as  aide-de-camp  to  the  gallant  Craufurd,  and  in  the 
next  year  served  in  the  campaign  which,  beginning  on  the 
heights  of  Busaco,  and  closing  at  Fuentes  D'Onoro,  repelled 
Massena  from  Torres  Vedras  and  perceptibly  lowered  the  prestige 
of  Napoleon.  His  heroism  at  the  siege  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo  is 
commemorated  by  Napier  in  immortal  language;  and  he  at- 
tracted notice  during  the  campaign  of  1812,  in  the  operations 
that  led  to  the  batue  of  Salamanca.  After  the  retreat  from 
Burgos  his  health  broke  down,  and  indeed  never  completely 
recovered ;  and  he  did  not  take  part  in  the  series  of  victories 
which  marked  the  progress  of  Wellington  from  Portugal  into 
the  heart  of  France  at  the  close  of  the  contest.  In  1815  he 
returned  again  to  active  service,  and  was  engaged  on  the  17th 
and  18th  of  June  in  most  critical  and  important  duties  as 
Deputy- Assistant  Quarter-Master-General  attached  to  Alton's, 
the  3ra  division.  EUs  senior  officer  being  wounded  at  Quatre 
Bras,  it  devolved  on  him  to  reconnoitre  the  line  of  the  retreat  of 
that  division  on  Waterloo,  an  operation  of  the  greatest  nicety,  as 
it  lay  exposed  to  the  French  at  Ligny.  On  the  18th,  General 
Alten  selected  him  to  direct  the  formation  of  the  division  into 

Snares  to  resist  the  great  attacks  of  cavalry  against  the  centre 
the  British  line,  a  duty  he  performed  in  a  masterly  manner, 
and  by  a  method  devised  by  himself;  and  when,  after  the 
capture  of  La  flaye  Sainte,  the  British  army  was  seriously 
threatened,  he  happened  to  be  the  officer  to  report  the  untoward 
circumstance  to  the  Duke,  and  to  receive  his  orders  upon  the 
subject.  He  served  with  distinction  in  the  Army  of  Occupation, 
and  conducted  the  delicate  diplomatic  operation  of  providing 
for  the  temporary  possession  of  Calais,  a  point  which  had  been 
omitted  in  tne  treaties.  During  the  long  peace  he  held  some 
oommands  of  a  responsible  and  important  Imid;  and^  undoubtedly. 
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Imt  ffft  Ui  failing  health,  would  haye  filled  posts  of  the  highlit 
eminence.  The  leisure  hours  withdrawn  from  bia  professiqQ  W 
dtvotad  to  the  caUi?atioii  of  letters,  and  as  is  well  known,  he 
mduaUy  beoame  an  acoomplished  writer  on  military  subj^ota. 
His  death  ooourred  a  short  time  ago,  and  these  ''lioimj'  ve 
believe^  were  his  last  work. 

We  think  it  better,  in  examining  this  volume,  to  inyerttbo 
method  of  General  Kennedy,  and  to  begin  with  bis  genwal 
fifiws  of  the  ^impaign,  before  noticing  the  particular  detaOs  he 
giTes  us  on  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  There  is  much  truth  in  bia 
yiew  as  a  whole  that  Napoleon^s  general  oonceptioa  of  the  cam^ 
paign,  and  even  bii  general  oalcuhitions  in  his  moyementi^  wero 
anperior  to  those  of  the  Buke  of  Wellington,  but  that  Wellington, 
showed  more  vigour  in  execution,  and  more  personal  ability  and 
eeacsTgy.  The  manner  in  which  the  French  emperor  concentrated 
his  forces  lor  the  attack  on  Belgium,  and  carried  them  rapidly 
aeross  the  frontier  to  the  very  point  where  the  allied  anniea 
were  weakest  as  regards  the  power  of  uniting,  was  undoubtedly 
one  of  his  grandest  mancDuvres.  The  strategy  which  directed 
the  attack  on  li^y*  and  a  flank  march  of  Ney  from  Quatre 
Bras  was  quite  in  Napoleon^s  finest  style ;  and  had  the  latt^ 
movement  succeeded,  Ligny  would  have  terminated  in  a  second 
Jena.  Again,  the  plan  of  attack  at  Waterloo,  on  the  suppo-^ 
aition  of  Blucher's  absence,  was,  by  the  admission  of  all,  a 
mastermece ;  and  General  Kennedy  truly  remarks,  that  its  main 
alrengtn  was  levelled  against  the  weakest  point  in  the  whol# 
British  Unes,  as  by  a  kind  of  intuitive  genius.  On  the  other 
hand,  some  of  the  operations  of  the  French  army  were  very  ill 
conducted,  and  though,  as  we  shall  endeavour  to  show,  Kap(ueoa 
was  not  so  blameahle  for  this,  as  General  Kennedy  thinks  he 
was,  and  we  do  not  entirely  concur  with  our  author  *in  hia 
estimate  of  the  operations  themselves,  it  is  oertain,  we  think* 
that  the  French  iSnperor  showed  less  attention  to  details  of  im^ 
portance,  and  far  less  activity  than  his  antagonist.  It  is  almost 
inconceivable,  we  think,  regard  being  had  to  Napoleon's  ant^ 
cedents,  that  he  did  not,  at  the  crisis  of  the  IGth^  interpoaa 
peremptorily  to  bring  up  B'Frlon,  and  that,  after  the  battle  of 
Id^y,  he  retired  to  his  head-quarters  at  Fleurus,  and  did  not 
satisfy  himself  as  to  the  retreat  of  the  Prussians,  the  main  eauM 
of  his  subsequent  disaster.  Again,  whatever  opinion  may  be 
formed  as  to  nis  power  of  reaching  Wellington  on  the  17th,  he 
certainly  was  strangdy  remiss  and  inattentive  in  the  whole 
course  of  his  communications  with  Grouchy;  and  even  hia 
pursuit  of  Wellington  on  Waterloo  was  not  marii^  by  his  ordi- 
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MI7  ^gouTi  A»  to  hig  taotica  in  the  battle  itself,  it  ii  v«U 
loi^wa  He  ftjmitted  their  defeetiveaess,  and  that  he  threw  tbt 
blame  on  hi£)  lieutenants ;  but,  eveu  were  this  suppositioa  conme^ 
il  would  prove  that  he  did  not  take  that  part  in  the  aotudl 
•tyuggle  whjoh  t^e  Duke  did,  and  did  not  evince  the  Puke'f 
ip^t  qualitie«»  In  short,  after  inaking  every  aUowanof)  for 
%gToi%  eomwitted  by  subordinates  in  thi«i  campaign,  I^apol^w 
mquistionably  did  i»i4  display  the  resoluteness,  quickness,  «od 
^effff  of  his  foe ;  he  was  as  Soult  remarked  to  papier, '  unequal 
^  to  the  Kapoleon  of  old,  somewhat  hesitating  and  oscillating  in 
*  his  purpose,  and  sluggish  and  faltering  in  actual  execution/ 

Again,  the  gene^  movements  of  WelUngton  before  tb« 
^%mpaign,  and  while  it  lasted,  fell  short  of  Napoleon's  masterly 
Mnius,  though  in  our  iudgment  they  were  not  so  faulty  as 
General  Kennedy  has  described  them,  and  his  position  and 
divided  command  must  be  taken  into  account  in  considering 
the  sulgeot.  We  think,  however,  it  must  be  allowed  that  the 
Puke  continued  too  long  in  the  belief  that  Napoleon's  attack 
waa  upon  his  right,  and  was  somewhat  tardy  in  perceiving  tha 
truth  that  it  was  planned  to  separate  the  allied  armies ;  and 
that  he  should  have  called  in  the  detachment  of  Prince  Frederick 
W  the  17th,  and  united  it  to  his  forces  at  Waterloo.  There  ar^ 
alsQ  grounds  for  criticising  the  disposition  of  Colville  and  Chass4 
on  the  British  right  on  the  morning  of  the  18th  of  June**thi^ 
result  of  the  Duke's  original  belief ;  and  General  Kennedy  has 
pointed  out  what  the  Duke  was  magnanimous  enough  to  (alow> 
ib^t  the  great  importance  of  La  Haye  Sainte  as  an  advanced 
part  of  the  allied  centre  had  not  been  sufficiently  estimated. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  carrying  out  his  conceptions,  and 
wherever  personal  energy  was  required,  the  superiority  of 
Wellington  over  the  Emperor  is  apparent  at  least  in  this 
ImtS  and  decisive  struggle.  His  steady  and  brilliant  defence 
oi  Quatre  Bras  was  a  fine  instance  of  that  presence  of  mindt 
that  intrepidity  and  strength  of  character  which  so  often  had 
£»iled  the  French  in  Spain ;  and,  in  our  judgment,  it  not  only 
S%ved  the  Prussians  from  an  overwhelming  disaster,  but,  st^te^ 
gioal^,  was  the  turning-point  of  the  campaign.  His  retreat 
on  Waterloo  on  the  17th  of  June,  in  the  presence  of  IN^apoleoQ 
and  Ney,  and  a  greatly  superior  French  army,  and  \mder 
oircumstimces  of  peculiar  difficulty,  was  a  model  of  caution 
and  tactical  skill;  and  its  complete  success  was  in  great  part 
ik^  inonediate  result  of  his  own  superintendence.  His  plan  of 
dafenee  on  the  18th  wants,  perhaps,  the  grandeur  of  the  plan  of 
attoaki  wd  n^y  be  ol(jected  to  in  some  details;  but  it  was  M% 
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and  skilful  in  tlie  highest  degree,  and  erinces  that  perfect 
knowledge  of  tactics,  and  that  minute  and  personal  attention  to 
details,  which  were  Wellington's  special  chwracteristics. 

In  the  battle  itself,  his  inflexible  tenacity,  his  self-command^ 
and  fertility  of  resource  hare  been  admitted  by  his  bitterest 
enemies ;  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  he  handled  his  armj 
with  more  ability  and  prudence  than  Napoleon,  although,  in 
justice,  we  must  allow  that,  after  the  apparition  of  the  Prussiazis 
on  his  flank,  that  great  commander  nad  little  opportunity  to 
conduct  the  struggle  as  he  had  originally  intended.  This  does 
not,  however,  detract  in  the  least  from  the  great  merits  dis- 
played by  the  Duke,  his  exact  knowledge  of  all  movements  in 
the  field,  his  promptness  in  anticipating  and  repelling  all 
attacks,  his  admirable  management  of  his  reserves,  his  fine 
calculation  as  to  his  own  strength  and  that  of  his  infuriated 
foe,  and,  above  all,  the  confidence  he  inspired  in  his  own  army 
and  its  commanders,  the  result  of  his  genius  and  iron  character. 

Passing  from  this  general  view  of  the  campaign  to  its  separate 
parts  as  a  military  drama.  General  Kennedy,  agreeing  with 
Napoleon  and  Charras,  condemns  strongly  the  disposition  of 
the  allies  in  reference  to  the  prospect  of  an  attack  on  Belgium 
in  the  summer  of  1815.  He  censures  the  wide  dissemination  of 
their  forces  from  Oudenarde  almost  to  Liege,  and  especially  their 
proximity  to  the  frontier,  their  centre  being  thrown  weakly 
forward,  with  its  points  of  concentration  on  Quatre  Bras  and 
Sombreff.  Such  an  arrangement,  he  contends  with  ability, 
exposed  them  to  what  actually  happened,  a  vigorous  central 
attack  by  Napoleon,  in  which,  notwithstanding  an  inferiori^ 
in  numbers,  the  chances  were,  for  a  time,  on  his  side^  and  in 
which  their  armies  were  liable  to  be  defeated  before  they  had 
the  means  of  effecting  their  junction. 

Now  we  think  there  is  this  much  truth  in  this  criticism,  that, 
we  believe,  had  Wellington  had  the  command  of  the  whole  of 
the  allied  forces  to  himself,  he  would  not  have  separated  them 
as  they  were,  but  would  have  massed  them  upon  a  smaller  space 
for  the  defence  of  Belgium,  and  especially  of  Brussels.  DtiU, 
it  should  be  remembered  that  whatever  fault  may  be  found  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  allies,  the  event  proved  uiat  they  had 
the  power  of  concentrating  in  considerable  force  even  at  the 
outset  of  the  campaign,  and  that,  though  Napoleon's  attack  was 
confessedly  rapid  and  brilliant  in  the  extreme,  and  though 
accidents  of  an  imexpected  kind  retarded  Wellington's  and 
Blucher's  movements.  Blucher  fought  at  Ligny  with  90,000 
men ;  and  Wellington  had  40^000  men  at  Quatre  Bras,  before 
Ney  abandoned  the  field,  the  French  actually  engaged  in  these 
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actions  being  not  more  than  95,000  altogether;  and  bat  for  the 
neglect  of  Bulow,  who  was  very  tardy  on  the  14th  of  June,  and 
the  remissness  of  Domburg  and  the  Prince  of  Orange,  who 
should  undoubtedly  have  apprised  the  Duke  of  the  moyement 
on  Charleroi  upon  the  lotn,  their  forces  would  have  been 
respectively  increased  to  120,000  and  75,000,  sufficient  utterly 
to  discomfit  Napoleon.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that,  even  at 
the  point  where  they  were,  beyond  all  question,  weakest,  the  allies 
Tvere  very  well  prepared ;  and  their  dispositions,  if  not  faultless, 
Trere  certainly  open  to  but  little  objection. 

In  justice,  too,  as  Wellington  has  pointed  out,  some  general 
considerations  must  be  taken  into  account  before  condemning 
the  allies'  strategy.  Their  armies  were  completely  distinct  and 
acting  on  different  bases  of  operation,  the  English  on  the  sea 
and  its  neighbourhood,  the  Prussians  on  the  Hhme  and  its  pro* 
-vinces ;  and  this  circumstance  almost  inevitably  led  to  a  con- 
siderable dissemination  of  forces.  Again,  there  were  high, 
political  reasons  to  defend  all  the  approaches  to  Belgium ;  and 
this,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Duke,  an  opinion  he  insisted  on  to  the 
last,  could  be  effected  only  bv  extendmg  the  aUies'  cantonments 
over  a  wide  distance.  Napoleon's  points  of  attack,  too,  were  so 
numerous,  and  capable  of  being  concealed — six  great  roads,  with 
fortresses  behind,  leading  into  an  open  and  broad  position-— 
that  Wellington  always  retained  a  belief  that  these  points 
should  be  au  guarded,  which  made  it  necessary  to  divide  the 
allies,  and  that  over  a  considerable  space.  On  the  whole,  it  may 
with  justice  be  said  that  the  allies'  arrangements  were  sufficiently 
good  to  withstand  the  Emperor  even  from  the  outset ;  and  that 
Siey  have  on  .y  appeared  questionable  because  Napoleon's  attack 
was  consummate  alike  in  conception  and  execution. 

We  regret  that  General  Kennedy  has  passed  over  the  opera-* 
tions  of  the  15th  and  16ih  of  June  with  hardly  a  word  of 
criticism.  These  operations,  if  not  so  successful  as  the  French 
Emperor  had  anticipated,  attest  the  excellence  of  his  plan  of 
attack,  and  the  steadiness  of  the  British  commander  and  his 
army.  In  the  forenoon  of  the  16th  of  June,  the  French  army 
was  nearly  concentrated  to  assail  Quatre  Bras  and  Sombreff, 
the  points  of  junction  of  the  allied  centre.  Napoleon  on  the 
centre  and  right  opposed  about  75,000  men  to  Blucher  and 
90,000  Prussians,  and  Ney  with  some  15,000  in  hand  confronted 
Wellington  on  the  left  with  not  more  than  9,000  or  10,000. 
In  the  rear  of  Ney,  and  coming  to  his  aid,  were  20,000  French 
under  Count  d'Erlon,  and  about  3,000  or  4,000  cavdry; 
and  though  Bulow  with  30,000  men  was  hurrying  to  join  his 
chief  at  S>mbrefi^  he  could  not  effect  his  object  on  that  day ; 
vo.  Lxxxvia.  ■  ■ 
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wliile  Wellington's  reinforcementSy  tlMmgh  pressing  on  Qosixe 
BraSy  were  not  yet  up,  and  far  f^m  nnited.  Thus,  notwith- 
standing his  numeric^  inferiori^ — 125,000  against  210,000 
men,  3W)  gons  aeainst  500 — the  French  Emperor  had  certainly 
a  chance  of  gaining  brilliant  and  sadden  saooess,  a  resnlt  partiy 
owing  to  the  aoeidents  which  had  retarded  the  allied  eom- 
manders,  hot  greatly,  too,  to  his  splendid  strategy.  Napoleon, 
after  some  hesitation  and  delay,  which,  howeyer  he  has  been 
censored  for  it,  appears  to  ns  to  hare  been  ineritafole,  resdved 
to  attack  the  Prussians  on  his  front,  and  ordered  Ney  to  seise 
Qoatre  Bras,  and,  having  left  a  force  on  that  point,  to  doable 
loand  on  the  flank  of  Blocher,  and  complete  the  overdirow  of 
lihe  Prussian  army. 

Had  this  masterly  plan  been  attended  with  success,  the  allies 
would  have  been  separated  at  their  cenfa*e,  WeUingt<m  woald 
faiTe  been  forced  back  towards  his  base,  if  not  severely  defeated 
before,  while  the  Prussian  Marshal  would  have  been  over- 
whelmed and  scattered  in  ruin  beyond  the  Rhine  and  the 
Mouse.  But  Quatre  Bras,  the  key  of  the  operations,  was 
defended  by  the  consummate  tactician  who  so  often  had  baffled 
a  French  enemy ;  and  while  Napolecm  assailed  Sombreff  at  the 
points  of  Ligny  and  St.  Amand,  the  Duke,  making  an  im- 
posing stand,  and  hastening  up  his  forces  in  detail,  repelled 
Ney  from  the  position  at  Quatre  Bras,  and  thus  discomfited 
the  Emperor's  manoeuvres.  It  should,  however,  in  justice  be 
observed  that  Napoleon's  scheme  might,  perhaps,  have  succeeded, 
in  a  way  differing  from  his  original  ord«:B,  had  Count  d'Erlon, 
as  he  was  directed,  instead  of  advancing  to  tiie  aid  of  Ney, 
moved  obliquely  upon  the  Prussian  flank,  and  so  crushed  the 
•right  wing  of  Blucher  while  Ney  and  Wellington  were  fully 
engaged. 

We  turned  ea^rly  to  GFcneral  Kennedy's  'Notes,'  to  see  if 
they  threw  any  light  on  this  subject,  the  most  obscure,  perhaps, 
in  the  campaign,  but  we  regret  to  have  to  express  our  disappoint- 
ment. Our  own  opinion,  after  a  study  of  the  evidence,  is,  that 
the  cross  march  of  d'Erlon  upon  the  Prussian  right  was  finally 
countermanded  by  Napoleon  himself — in  this  respect,  if  we  are 
right,  falling  short  of  his  wonted  resolution  and  accuracy  of 
calculation — when  he  felt  himsdf  able  to  succeed  at  Ligny,  but 
perceived  that  Ney  was  being  pressed  at  Quatre  Bras ;  and  if 
our  conclusion  be  correct,  the  stcmd  made  by  Wellington  at  that 
point  twice  baffled  the  schemes  of  his  great  antagonist,  and 
twice  saved  the  Prussians  from  disaster. 

Gkneral  Kennedy  criticises  with  much  abflity  If apoleon's 
operaticns  on  the  17tli  <^  June,  and  condCTons  th^n  wiih 
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unqualified  oenraie.  He  tionkfl  tiiat  the  Emperor,  «arlT  sn  tba 
JMcning,  ^ould  haye  CUIen  on  Wellington  with  hie  wb4e  aniqry 
damegarding  Blaeher  and  tiie  Pruasiaiifl  ocHopletely.  'Tb« 
allioB/  he  aays,  '  were  aepu'atod  for  a  time,  rad  Blaeher  for 
'the  xnomeut  paralyBed;  the  Duke,  with  hiB  foroee  oot  yet 
'  eonoentrated,  lay  at  Quatre  Brae  in  a  most  periloiii  sitaalioii ; 
'  niiy,  then,  did  not  the  Fr^ioh  Emperor,  in  oon£mmty  with  hie 
'  ueoal  atrat^y,  attack  the  English  oommaader  at  onoe,  with 
'  100,000  men  against  €0,000,  end  crueh  him  between  Quatre 
*  Bras  and  Waterloo  P'  This  remisneee  was  a  terrible  mietote, 
laaoeoimtable  in  the  General  of  Eatisbon  and  Bivoli,  and  w»e 
almost  a  sign  of  the  '  iaffttnation '  that  eometimee  proTes  the 
fin^runner  dP  ruin. 

It  is  a  serious  thing  to  charge  a  strategist,  confessedly  of  the 
yery  hi^est  capacity,  with  conduct  savouring  of  imbedlity ; 
and  though  we  agree  with  General  Kennedy  that  an  attack  ooi 
Wellingt(»i  on  the  17th  of  June  would  have  been  Napoleon's  beet 
chance  of  victory,  we  see  from  his  own  and  SouH's  despatches 
why  this  move  was  ecmsidered  impracticable.  The  French  army 
on  the  15th  and  16th  had  been  executing  two  foroed  marches 
and  fighting  two  desperate  and  sanguinary  battiies ;  and  Soiilt 
and  the  Emperor  wrote  under  their  hands  that '  the  troops  were 
'  so  completely  exhausted,  that  a  day  was  required  to  recruit  their 
'ei^ength,  and  that  they  actu^y  did  not  anticipate  an  advance 
'beyond  Quatre  Bras  that  morning/  General  Kennedy,  we 
aospect,  has  not  recul  diis  very  remarkable  and  oonclusive  des* 
watch,  which  demonstrates  that,  however  desirable  it  mig^have 
been  to  have  assailed  the  Duke  beyond  Quatre  Bras  on  the 
17th,  such  an  efibrt  was  physically  impossible  to  the  French  in 
the  opinion  of  Napoleon  himself  and  of  his  most  able  and 
experienoed  Marshal.  This  opinion  may  have  been  certainly 
incorrect;  and  having  regari^  as  the  event«  proved,  to  the 
immense  importance  of  striking  Wellingtcm  while  as  yet  he  was 
divided  from  Blucher,  impartial  critics  will,  perhaps,  think  that 
ike  operation  should  have  been  att^npted.  But  it  is  an  opinicMi 
entitled  to  the  greatest  weight;  and,  in  any  case,  the  fact  that 
it  was  held,  absolves  the  Emperor  £rom  the  imputation  which 
General  Kennedy,  following  Charras  would,  we  think  unjustly, 
east  upon  him.  For  ourselves,  we  shall  be  slow  to  believe  that 
Napoleon  would  have  missed  an  operation,  coinciding  with  his 
ewn  plan  of  the  campaign,  and  dictated  by  the  first  principles 
of  war,  had  he  felt  he  had  the  means  of  e£fecting  it. 

General  Elennedy  again  severely  criticises  Niq)oleon's  detach^ 
ing  Gxouchy  on  the  l7th  from  tiie  main  army  to  pursue  the 
PmsBiam.    fie  thinks  that,  in  any  pdnt  of  view,  tiiis  operation 
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was  a  mistake,  and  that  the  Emperor^  as  we  have  said,  shotild 
haye  assailed  Wellington  with  his  nnited  forces.  In  the  events 
{hat  happened  there  is  little  doubt  that  this  reasoning  is  quite 
correct ;  but,  considering  Napoleon's  situation  on  the  17th,  and 
his  means  of  calculation  and  knowledge,  we  can  understand  and* 
justify  his  strategy.  At  that  moment  he  could  only  reason  on 
the  facts  that  Blucher  was  in  retreat  in  a  direction  not  as  yet 
ascertained ;  that  Wellington  was  near  Quatre  Bras,  with  the 
British  forces  not  yet  collected,  and  that  his  own  army  was 
extremely  fatigued,  and  not  ready  for  immediate  action.  Twen^- 
four  hours  he  calculated,  therefore,  would  be  required  to  fight 
another  battle ;  and,  if  so,  it  was  surely  necessary  to  detach  a 
huge  force  to  obsenre  the  Prussians,  and  to  prevent  them  falling 
on  the  French  communications,  or  even  effecting  a  junction  with 
Wellington.  Besides,  the  Emperor  certainly  bdieved  that  with 
tiie  70,000  men  he  kept  with  him  he  could  destroy  the  Duke's 
army ;  and  thous^h  this  inference  was  not  correct,  it  was  not 
without  a  plausible  foundation.  Putting  ourselyes,  therefore,  in 
the  Emperor's  position  on  the  forenoon  of  the  17th  of  June,  we 
do  not  blame  nim  for  detaching  Grouchy  with  30,000  men 
from  his  main  force,  at  least  as  harshly  as  some  of  his  critics. 
The  operation  was  certainly  unfortunate,  but  we  are  fSsur  from 
thinkmg  it  a  mere  piece  of  folly. 

In  one  essential  respect,  however,  a  capital  mistake  was  made 
in  the  operations  of  the  French  army  at  this  juncture.  It  was 
a  point  of  vital  importance  to  Napoleon  on  the  night  of  the 
loth  of  June  to  ascertain  the  retreat  of  the  Prussians  when 
beaten  off  from  the  field  of  Ligny.  His  great  and  paramount 
object  in  this  campaign,  and  his  only  possible  chance  of  success 
being  to  fight  and  cut  up  the  allies  m  detail,  he  should  have 
satisfied  himself  beyond  a  doubt  of  the  direction  taken  by  Blucher 
and  his  army,  whether  he  was  inclining  towards  his  base  on  the 
Mouse,  or  trying  to  converge  on  Wellington's  forces.  He  had 
a  large  body  of  cavalry  for  this  purpose ;  and,  had  it  been  em- 
ploy^ as  it  should,  the  retreat  oi  the  Prussians  must  have  beoi 
discovered,  and  possibly  the  issue  of  the  campaign  been  different 
But  no  such  movement  was  made  on  the  night  of  the  16th. 
Napoleon  retired  to  his  head-quarters  at  Fleurus ;  and  by  the 
morning  of  the  17th  the  Prussians  had  got  completely  out  of 
sight  and  beyond  the  reach  of  the  French  army.  It  is  possible 
that  the  Emperor  gave  the  necessary  orders  to  the  Duke  of 
Dalmatia,  and  that  ooult  unaccountably  neglected  them ;  but  in 
a  matter  of  such  vital  importance  a  commander-in-chief  must 
be  held  responsible ;  and  this  capital  mistake  in  detail,  which 
led  to  the  ultimate  catastrophe  is  a  striking  instanoe  of  the 
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interiority  in  this  campaign  of    Napoleon  to  Wellington  in 
matters  requiring  personal  attention. 

General  Kennedy  does  not  dwell  at  length  on  the  actual 
operations  of  the  17th  June,  so  we  shall  pass  them  oyer  rapidly, 
only  glancing  at  them  so  far  as  is  necessary  to  appreciate  the 
(duuracter  of  the  final  contest.  Napoleon,  joining  Ney  at  Quatre 
Bras,  with  an  army  of  70,000  men,  moved  slowly  against  the 
Duke  of  WeUingtou,  who,  with  about  69,000  troops,  retreated 
steadily  on  the  field  of  Waterloo.  The  pursuit  was  feeble,  and 
the  retreat  most  skilful,  and  Napoleon  displayed  but  little 
energy,  yet  we  shall  hardly  blame  him  for  not  reaching  the 
Duke  at  Genappe  and  the  Dyle,  in  the  state  of  his  army. 
Meanwhile,  Blucner  united  to  Bulow  with  a  force  still  of  90,000 
men,  was  approaching^  Wellington  in  a  parallel  line]  and  on 
the  night  of  the  17m  of  June  had  concentrated  his  army  at 
Wayres  at  a  distance  of  twelve  miles  only  from  Waterloo.  The 
Duke  and  he  were  in  close  communication,  and  it  was  settled 
between  them  that  the  British  army  should  oppose  any  attack 
of  the  French,  and  that  the  Prussians  should  come  up  and  fall 
in  the  flank  of  the  Emperor's  forces.  Meanwhile,  Napoleon,  in 
the  afkemoon  of  the  17th,  had  detached  Grouchy  with  30,000 
men  'to  find  out  where  the  Prussians  were,  to  watch  tiieir 
'  retreat,  and  to  keep  them  engaged  so  that  they  should  never 
'  rejoin  the  English.'  Grouchy  having  failed  to  find  out  the 
Prussians,  advanced  to  Gembloux  on  the  night  of  the  17thy 
uncertain  of  his  subsequent  movements,  and  was  separated  both 
from  Blucher  and  Napoleon — from  the  first  by  a  distance  of 
twelve  miles,  from  the  other  by  a  distance  of  twenty-one,  with, 
the  Dyle  and  a  most  difficult  country  between.  Thus,  for  the 
action  of  the  18th,  the  Duke  and  Blucher  were  almost  certain 
to  have  115,000  or  120,000  men  to  oppose  to  Napoleon's  70,000, 
it  being  evident,  on  a  calculation  of  space,  that  Grouchy's  co- 
operation was  no  longer  possible. 

Most  fatal  as  this  strategy  appears,  the  fault  undoubtedly  lay 
with  Napoleon,  and  only  in  a  slight  degree  with  Grouchy:  The 
French  Emperor,  beyond  all  doubt — the  fact  is  dear  from  his 
own  despatches — ^never  guessed  that  Blucher,  on  the  niffht  of 
the  17th,  had  massed  together  his  army  at  Wavres,  and  was 
ready  to  effect  his  junction  with  Wellington.  On  the  contrary, 
lie  beUeved  that  the  Prussians  were  retreating  on  a  far  exterior 
line,  and  could  not  reach  the  English  on  the  18th ;  and  with 
this  belief  he  prepared  with  confidence  to  attack  Wellington 
on  the  18th,  leaving  his  right  flank  entirely  unprotected,  and 
exposed  to  tiie  full  attack  of  the  Prussians.  As  for  Ghrouch^, 
I^apoleon  seems  to  have  thought  that  he  was  not  far  wrong  in 
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going  to  Ctemblottx ;  and,  at  any  rate,  he  directed  1dm  to  i 
upon  the  18th  towards  WaTrea — that  is,  entirely  away 
kuBself,  and  on  a  point  at  which  it  was  imposeable  to  mpaandB 
Blncher  from  Wellington.  The  French  Emperor  was  tlMB 
hastening  on  his  rain,  exposed  to  be  oTerwhelmed  by  the  allien 
and  without  the  hope  of  aid  from  his  lieutenant. 

However  false  these  (^>erations  wet^,  and  disastrotis  as  Hm}^ 
proved  in  the  eventy  Napoleon  was  nndoubtedly  their  autlMr, 
and  they  flowed  from  a  single  strategic  mistake,  and  frooi  a 
want  (A  attention  to  details  which  we  see  in  him  often  in  Aii 
eoiitest.  The  French  Emperor,  believing  that  Blucher  was 
fmable  to  rejoin  the  English  on  the  18th,  and  was  moving  ifpoft 
a  distant  line,  eonceivod  that  he  was  perfectly  secure  in  attaclm^ 
"Wellington  where  he  stood,  and,  furthermore,  that  the  wing  rf 
Grouchy,  at  any  point  between  Gembloux  and  Wavres,  exteii^tod 
between  his  own  force  and  the  Prussians.  Hence  Napoleom's 
confidence  in  victory,  the  disposition  of  his  troops  on  the  18tfa» 
and  his  indifference  in  communicating  with  Grouchy,  when  it  kad 
become  of  vital  and  paramount  importance.  This  error,  ntinoM 
as  it  now  appears,  was  not,  however,  at  all  extraordinary,  eo*- 
sidering  Napoleon's  prior  experience ;  it  rested  upon  the  svj^o- 
sition  that  Bluoher,  like  so  many  of  his  German  antagonislSy 
would  either  try  to  fall  back  on  his  communications,  or  at  any 
rate  would  not  rejoin  Wellington  with  extreme  haste  in  advance 
of  Brussels ;  and,  we  may  say,  that  a  movement  of  the  kmd 
was  consistent  with  timid  and  prudent  strategy.  We  do  not; 
therefore,  condemn  the  Emperor  for  *  folly'  in  making  sudii  a 
mistake ;  but  whero  he  cannot  escape  censure  is  in  neglecting  to 
ascertain  the  line  which  the  Prussians  had  taken  in  their  retreat, 
and  in  not  corresponding  repeatedly  with  Grouchy  and  difr> 
<»vering  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt,  both  where  Bludier 
-actually  was,  and  whether  his  Ueutenant  had  the  power  of  really 
arresting  the  Prussian  army.  Here  we  see  a  want  of  energy  mI 
attention,  surprising  in  such  a  commander  as  Napoleon — so 
much  so  indeed  that  his  admirers  have  actually  inveirtsd 
despatches  for  him,  which  they  say  were  written  on  me  night  e( 
the  17th,  and  which  regulated  Grouchy's  ulterior  mov^nenbL 
We  may,  however^  a£Srm  positively  that  such  despatdies  wen 
never  written ;  and  the  result  was  mat  Blucher  and  Wellingtofl^ 
approaching  each  other,  and  agreed  in  their  movements,  weie 
prepared  to  overwhelm  the  French  at  Waterioo,  while  Napoleoa 
wi^  Grcmchy  *  idly  in  the  air/  and  separated  both  fremi  Ito 
firussians  and  himself,  was  about  to  strike  a  bkrw  for  a  vktsTf 
whieh  was  almost  mtMsk  to  euk  in  a  oataBtrophq. 

General   Kennedy  dew^besy  witii   gfeal   MtotteMSB^  ll» 
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manner  in  wHicli  the  different  armies  were  drawn  up  for  battle 
on  the  18th  of  June.  On  the  supposition  on  which  he  fought, 
that  Blucher  would  not  rejoin  Wellington,  Napoleon's  system 
of  arranging  his  troops,  and  his  plan  of  attack,  considered  as  a 
whole,  was,  oy  the  admission  of  all,  a  master-piece^  The  long 
lines  of  infantry,  d^loyed  with  cavalry  and  artillery  on  the 
flanks,  the  splendid  masses  of  horsemen  behind,  and  on  the  rear 
the  deep  massy  columns  in  the  master-hand  to  complete  the 
victory,  formed  a  spectacle  of  imposing  military  power,  of  regu- 
larity, order,  and  discipline,  which  the  Emperor  himself  has 
declared  was  magnificent.  Napoleon  had  seized,  with  his  wonted 
genius,  the  weakest  point  in  Wellington's  lines,  on  the  left 
centre  towards  La  Haye  Sainte ;  he  had  accumulated  his  artillery 
on  that  spot ;  and  his  scheme  of  attack — a  vigorous  feint  on  the 
right  wing  of  the  British  general,  to  be  followed  by  a  series  of 
efforts  against  his  left,  and  his  left  centre,  so  as  to  cut  his  army 
in  two  broken  parts,  to  force  it  from  its  line  of  retreat,  and  to 
separate  it  &om  the  Prussians  altogether,  was  worthy  of  the 
victor  of  Austerlitz. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  arrangements  for  the  defence  were  in 
the  highest  degree  excellent,  though  open,  perhaps,  to  some 
criticism.  General  Kennedy  points  out  that  the  Duke  had, 
perhaps,  given  too  much  strength  to  his  right  wing,  and  too 
jUttle  to  his  left  and  centre ;  and  he  censures  him  for  not  calling 
in  Chass^  and  Colville,  who  were  far  on  the  right — opinions 
held  by  most  military  writers,  though  Wellington  himsdlf  main- 
tained to  the  last  that  he  was  boimd  to  look  to  his  righ^ 
especially,  in  case  of  any  dday  in  Blucher,  and  that,  as  the 
event  proved,  his  left  and  centre  resisted  successfully.  General 
Kennedy,  too,  points  out  correctly  that  the  British  commander 
overlooked  the  immense  impcwrtance  of  La  Haye  Sainte — as  an 
advanced  post  on  the  allied  centre,  a  blot  hit  at  once  by  Napoleon ; 
and  he  thinks  that  Wellington's  left  wing  was  not  posted  to  the 
best  advantage.  Li  all  other  respects,  however,  the  plan  of 
defence  may  be  pronoimced  faultless.  The  troops  were  most 
judiciously  posted  to  support  each  other,  and  take  advanta^  of 
every  dip  and  eminence  of  ground ;  the  reserves  were  well  in 
liand  and  prepared ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  La  Haye  Sainte, 
all  points  of  vantage,  and  especially  Hougoumont,  were  well 
.occupied  to  meet  the  enemy.  A  front  of  battle,  admirably 
designed,  well  concentrated,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  masked,  was 
arrayed  against  its  magnificent  foe ;  and  at  its  head  was  the 
great  commander — energetic,  cool,  sagacious,  resolute — who  had 
do  often  baffled  the  proud  legions  of  France^  and  who,  confident 
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in  himfielf  and  his  combinatioBS,  awaited  calmly  his  imperial 
antagonist 

General  Kennedy's  description  of  the  'battle  of  giants'  is 
well  worthy  of  careful  study.  It  is  a  failure,  indeed,  as  a  piece 
of  paintinfi;;  and  does  not  convey  a  clear  notion  of  the  move- 
ments and  changes  of  the  actual  struggle,  but  it  is  a  yery  careful 
and  remarkable  analysis*  The  battle.  General  Kennedy  points 
out,  was  a  drama  of  five  distinct  acts,  each  almost  isolated  from, 
the  other,  and  forming  a  different  mode  of  attack.  The  first 
embraced  the  assault  on  Hougoumont,  a  feint  to  disturb  the 
attention  of  Wellington  from  the  real  advance  on  his  left  and 
centre,  and  to  open  a  way  to  that  great  effort  General  Ken- 
nedy indicates,  with  a  soldier's  skill,  the  admirable  character  of 
the  defence,  and  coincides  with  all  military  writers  that  Napo- 
leon wasted  much  strength  on  this  point — ^perhaps  on  account  of 
that  want  of  attention  to  details  on  which  we  have  already 
commented.  The  second  act  was  the  gigantic  attack  of  D'Erlon's 
corps  on  our  left  and  centre,  supported  by  artillery  and  cayalry 
— the  real  serious  commencement  of  the  action — which  failed^ 
according  to  French  accounts,  from  the  malformation  of  the 
advancing  columns,  and,  as  we  believe,  from  the  steadiness  of 
our  lines  and  the  splendid  charge  of  Ponsonby's  brigade. 
General  Kennedy  remarks,  with  much  truth,  that  this  attack 
was  entirely  imsuccessful  in  attaining  Napoleon's  real  object,  and 
was  very  destructive  of  the  French  rorce;  but  it  certainly 
inflicted  heavy  loss  on  our  infantry,  and  Ponsonby's  brigade  was 
cut  to  pieces. 

By  this  time  the  colunms  of  the  Prussians — according  to  the 
plan  of  the  allies — ^were  beginning  to  menace  Napoleon's  right, 
and  he  was  compelled  to  detach  the  corps  of  Lobau  to  noake 
head  against  his  new  enemy.  He  was  now  severely  weakened 
in  infEtntry,  and  so  he  resolved,  with  his  magnificent  cavalry,  to 
renew  the  attack  on  our  left  centre,  and,  if  possible,  to  carry  the 
position  and  hurl  the  British  into  the  wood  of  Soignies.  General 
Kennedy  describes,  with  great  minuteness,  these  splendid  but 
fruitless  cavalry  charges,  which,  according  to  him,  took  up  two 
hours,  from  half-past  three  till  half-past  five,  and  which  proved 
a  complete  failure  against  the  squares  of  the  British  infantry. 
It  is  most  remarkable  that  General  Kennedy,  in  this  differing 
from  all  other  historians,  asserts  distinctly  that  those  attacks 
were  made  before  the  capture  of  La  Haye  Sainte,  and  before  one 
point  in  our  line  had  been  forced ;  and  if  this  be  true,  a  greater 
mistake  in  tactics  can  hardly  be  conceived,  the  movement  being 
entirely  premature : — 

'The  formation  and  advance  of  that  magmficent  and  highly  dis] 
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ciplined  cayalry  had,  as  a  spectacle,  a  very  grand  effect  These 
splendid  horsemen  were  enthusiastic  in  the  cause  of  Napoleon,  full  of 
confidence  in  him  and  in  themselyes,  thirsting  to  revenge  the  reyerses 
which  had  been  suffered  by  the  French  armies,  led  by  most  ex- 
perienced and  able  cavalry  commanders,  and  they  submitted  to  a 
rigid  discipline.  Their  advance  to  the  attack  was  splendid  and 
interesting  in  the  extreme.  Our  surprise  at  being  so  soon  attacked 
by  this  great  and  magnificent  force  of  cavalry  was  accompanied  with 
the  opinion  that  the  attack  was  premature,  and  that  we  were  perfectly 
prepared  and  secure  against  its  effects  so  far  as  any  military  operation 

can  be  calculated  upon Nearly  the  whole  of  the 

ground  between  La  HAye  Sainte  and  Huogoumont  was  covered  with 
this  splendid  army  of  horsemen ;  their  advance  to  the  attack,  made 
in  a  manner  that  showed  the  highest  discipline,  was  majestic  and 
imposing.  The  attacks  on  the  oblongs  were  made  with  much 
enthusiasm  and  obstinacy ;  but  in  no  instance  was  one  of  them 
penetrated  or  overthrown,  although  several  of  them  were  formed  by 
only  young  and  totally  inexperienced  ti-oops.  These  seventy-seven 
magnificent  squadrons,  after  using  their  best  endeavours  to  overthrow 
the  infantry,  suffered  such  severe  loss  by  the  fire  of  artillery  and 
infantry,  as  to  be  thrown  into  hopeless  confusion,  and  were  driven  by 
the  allied  cavalry  down  the  exterior  slope  of  the  position.  They  soon 
rallied,  and  resumed  the  attack  with  the  same  daring  spirit  as  before, 
but  with  the  same  results,  for  they  were  again  thrown  into  a  state  of 
hopeless  confusion  by  the  enormous  loss  they  suffered  under  the  fire 
of  the  squares  and  oblongs,  and  in  this  state  were  again  driven  down 
the  exterior  slopes  by  the  cavalry  at  about  half-past  five  o'clock.' 

At  six,  Bulow,  with  30,000  Prussians,  was  striking  fiercely 
Napoleon's  right,  but  still  the  French  Emperor  thought  he 
could  win  ;  and  in  a  fourth  and  tremendous  attack  of  cavalry^ 
infantry,  and  artillery  combined,  he  succeeded  in  capturing  La 
Haye  Sainte,  and  effecting  a  lodgment  in  our  centre,  by  which  - 
it  was  placed  in  considerable  danger.  The  Duke's  position  was 
now  critical,  but  strengthening  ms  centre  with  the  reserves,  he 
still  continued  the  stubborn  defence,  awaiting  steadily  '  night 
and  Blucher.'  On  this  Napoleon  collected  his  force  for  an  over- 
whelming and  fifth  attack ;  and  though  Blucher  was  near  at 
hand,  and  Bulow  was  gathering  in  his  flank  and  rear,  he 
launched  his  forces  on  our  centre  and  rights  determined  to 
snatch,  if  possible,  victory. 

General  Kennedy's  account  of  this  advance  is  very  compre* 
hensive  and  full ;  and  he  points  out  clearly  that  the  movement 
of  the  Guard  was,  for  some  reason  or  other,  misdirected;  it 
shoidd  have  been  by  La  Haye  Sainte,  and  not  on  our  centre 
towards  Hougoumont.  The  result  is,  of  course,  well  known  to 
our  readers ;   the  Guard  was  splendidly  repulsed  and  routed ; 
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the  whole  of  the  British  army  adyanced,  while  Blacher  and 
Bulew  poured  in  on  all  sides ;  aiid  in  half-an-hour  the  magni- 
ficent force  which  Napoleon  had  arrayed  in  the  mcMning  was  a 
mass  of  scattered  and  perishing  fogitives*  The  night  closed  on 
a  scene  of  carnage  and  despair  stmg^ing  against  prynltrng 
victory — the  trinmph  of  Enrope,  the  fall  of  the  Empire. 

Greneral  Kennedy's  reflections  on  the  character  of  the  battle, 
and  on  the  tactics  of  the  opposing  commanders,  are  Tery  aUe 
and  ftdl  of  interest,  even  if  we  do  not  fnlly  assent  to  them.  He 
is  right,  we  think,  in  calculating  the  strength  of  Napoleon, 
before  the  apparition  of  the  Prussians,  at  more  than  a  third 
superior  to  Wellington's,  and  in  dwelling  upon  the  great 
advantage  the  Emperor  possessed  in  an  army  composed  of  one 
nation,  and  enthusiastic  in  his  cause.  In  justice,  however,  to  a 
gallant  foe,  he  might,  in  our  judgment,  have  laid  more  str^  on 
tile  difficulties  which  the  nature  of  the  ground-— soaked  through 
and  through,  and  softened  by  rain — exposed  to  the  attacks  of 
the  French ;  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  Fr^ich  army  had 
a  want  of  confidence  in  some  of  its  officers,  a  sentiment  which 
somewhat  enfeebled  its  efforts.  He  has  given  sufficient  pro- 
minence, perhaps,  to  the  importance  of  the  attack  of  the 
Prussians,  which  quite  disorganised  Napoleon's  schemes,  though 
it  was  not  much  felt  till  about  five ;  but,  in  criticising  Napoleon 
as  a  tactician,  he  hardly  takes  into  sufficient  account  how  this 
diversion  must  have  distracted  him  and  paralysed  or  baffled  his 
intended  operations.  He  is  correct,  certainly,  in  pointing  out 
that  the  cavalry  charges  were  a  mistake^  and  that  the  Guard 
was  not  well  directed ;  but  though  we  agree  with  him  that 
Napoleon  must  be  held  responsible  for  these  movements,  he 
should  have  added  that  the  French  Emperor  was  engaged  with 
the  Prussians  at  the  time,  or  near  it,  when  these  measures  were 
planned  or  executed.  We  wish  that  he  had  considered  more 
fully  the  evidence  as  to  his  allegation  that  the  capture  of  Tjbl 
Haye  Sainte  was  after  and  not  before  the  cavalry  charges ;  in 
this  respect,  his  statements  differ  from  every  account  of  the 
battle  extant ;  and  if  it  be  true,  it  gives  a  new  tone  and  character 
to  the  whole  of  the  operations. 

Taken  altogether,  however,  lus  analysis  of  Waterloo  is  very 
clear  and  masterly,  and  we  fully  agree  with  him  that  the  Duke 
diowed  more  resource  and  vigour  than  his  antagonist.  Making 
every  allowance  that  should  be  made.  Napoleon  was  somewhat 
remiss  and  inattentive  in  the  attack  on  Hougoumont  and  that 
of  D'Erlon ;  he  at  least  allowed  the  false  cavalry  charges ;  and 
he  should  have  advanced  with  his  Guards  in  person  when  the 
hoar  had  come  to  die  or  to  oanquer*    On  the  other  hand,  the 
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ptomptnew  of  the  Ihtke,  his  coolness,  sagacity,  and  self-posse^ 
fiian  were  worthy  of  the  highest  admiration ;  and  the  manner  in 
which  he  handled  his  troops,  divided  their  strength  at  the  proper 
points,  employed  his  reserves,  and  weighed  out  the  measure  of 
the  forces  of  hattle  with  calm  calculation,  has  perhaps  never 
been  surpassed  by  a  General. 

We  quote  General  Kennedy^s  view  of  the  battle,  considered 
with  reference  to  tJie  rival  commanders^  in  which,  subject  to  the 
few  criticisms  we  have  already  endeavoured  to  illus1xat6|  we 
eonciir  in  xnost  easential  partiouUrs : — 

''  The  most  important  mistake  which  the  Duke  of  Wellington  com- 
mitted as  to  the  actual  fighting  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo  was,  his 
overlooking  the  vast  importance  of  retaining  possession,  at  any  cost, 
of  the  farm  and  endosures  of  La  Haye  Sainte. 

^*  This  farm  was  at  the  very  centre  of  his  position,  and  was  on  the 
great  chauss^e  by  which  the  French  army  so  easily  approached  the 
position;  these  circumstances,  and  Kapoleon's  known  modes  of 
attack,  indicated  that  the  possession  of  this  f&rm  would  be  of  the 
utmost  value.  Napoleon  had,  from  the  first,  seen  the  vast  importance 
of  his  ]X)sse8sing  hiniself  of  this  pai't  of  Wellington's  field  of  battle,  as 
is  proved  by  his  massing  so  very  large  a  force  immediately  opposite  to 
it,  and  by  his  establishing  a  battery  of  seventy-four  guns  to  bear  upon 
it.  Lord  £Uesmere  says  that  the  I>uke,  with  that  noble  singleness  of 
mind  by  which,  among  his  other  great  qualities,  he  was  so  eminently 
distinguished,  acknowledged  his  having  been  in  error  as  to  La  Haye 
Sainte  j  and  he  admitted  what  was  certainly  true,  for  its  importaiice 
was  such,  that  in  place  of  being  neglected,  and  all  the  implements 
removed  from  it,  by  which  preparations  might  have  been  made  for  its 
defence  (and  which  also  had  the  effect  of  lulling  all  supposition  that 
it  was  to  be  defended),  it  ought,  on  the  contrary,  to  have  been  oocOp 
pied,  in  addition  to  Baring's  weak  battalion,  by  one  of  the  weak 
British  battalions ;  and  all  the  rnual  means  of  defence  should  have 
been  in  progress  during  the  whole  night  of  the  17th  and  morning  of 
the  18th.  The  proposals  for  strengthening  the  place  on  the  morning 
of  the  18th  were  repudiated  by  the  head-quarter  staff.  When  it  was 
eeen  in  the  morning  that  a  general  action  was  inevitable,  it  was 
suggested  to  them  to  place  a  British  battalion  in  the  buildings  m 
addition  to  Baring^s,  but  ike  proposal  was  negatived. 

''  That  Napoleon,  fmuL  the  fiivt^  attached  much  more  importance 
than  WelliBgtoo  did  to  the  poeseaskn  of  that  part  of  the  Angle- 
Allied  position  at  which  La  Haye  Sainte  stood^  is  fully  proved  by  Jus 
having  prq^ared  soeh  immenae  means  lor  its  attadL ;  while  Wellii^§;tonL 
occupied  the  ground  weakly  aad  panalysed  the  defence  of  the  build- 
ings by  withdrawing  from  ihtm  the  workmen  and  tools  that  would 
have  been  required  to  put  them  into  a  state  of  defence.  In  tins 
instance,  as  in  that  of  the  dispositions  of  the  armies  when  the  opesa- 
tions  of  the  campaign  were  commencing,  Kapoleon's  geneitd  views 
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seem  to  have  been  superior  to  those  of  Wellington ;  but  in  both  caiies 
Wellington  showed  great  superiority  in  execution.  The  blunders  and 
looseness  of  Napoleon's  movements  on  the  16thy  17th,  and  ISth,  were 
surpassingly  great  and  numerous ;  while  Wellington  acted  wiA 
unerring  energy,  finnness,  and  precision.  His  r^Euly  boldness  in 
making  the  stand  which  he  did  at  Waterloo,  and  in  arranging  that 
Blucher  should  support  him  there,  has  seldom  been  surpassed.  Again, 
on  the  field  of  battle,  Wellington's  execution  greatly  surpassed  that  of 
Napoleon.  Wherever  there  was  a  turning-point  in  the  battle,  ihext 
Wellington  directed  in  person,  judged  for  himself  and  met  the  storm. 
Napoleon,  on  the  contrary,  slugguubly  kept  almost  to  one  spot^  and 
acted  on  the  information  of  others ;  for  example,  he  says  that  he 
disapproved  of  the  great  cavalry  attack  as  a  premature  movem^it 
Why,  then,  when  he  saw  Milhaud's  whole  corps  of  cavalry  begin  to 
move  across  the  Charleroiroad,  immediately  in  front  of  where  be 
stood,  and  directly  under  his  view,  did  he  not  gallop  forward  with  hk 
staff  and  stop  the  movement,  since  he  had  at  that  moment  nothing 
else  calling  for  his  immediate  attention.  Again,  after  the  taking  €i 
La  Haye  Sainte,  which  uncovered  the  Anglo-Allied  centre,  in  place 
of  seeing  himself  what  progress  his  troops  had  made  there,  and  the 
state  of  the  Anglo- Allied  line  at  that  critical  pointy  he  never  took 
any  dose  view  of  that^  nor  indeed  of  any  other  part  of  the  acticm, 
and  from  this  probably  arose  his  giving  an  erroneous  direction  to  the 
Guard  when  he  finally  struck  for  victory  by  ordering  it  to  attadc 
Upon  the  whole,  there  seems  fidr  reason  to  infer,  that,  like  Caesar, 
Wellington  was  ready,  at  aU  periods  of  his  career,  to  throw  fiv 
victory,  at  all  hazards,  with  a  coolness  and  self-possession  that  nothing 
could  shake ;  while  Napoleon,  in  his  latter  campaigns,  fell  more  into 
a  habit  of  trusting  to  his  general  directions  :  hence  the  general  infer- 
ence is  probably  not  &x  from  being  correct^  that^  while  Napoleon 
perhaps  exceeded  all  men  in  general  views  in  war  he  did  not  di^lay 
on  all  occasions  the  imperturbable  moral  firmness,  combined  with  tiie 
utmost  personal  energy,  that  seem  never  for  a  moment  to  have  been 
wanting  in  Ceesar  and  Wellington.'' 

The  result  of  Waterloo,  viewed  strategically,  and  with  re£nv 
ence  to  the  general  arrangements  of  the  commanders  arrayed 
against  each  other,  was  caused  by  the  junction  of  the  PrussiaiiB 
with  the  British  army,  according  to  a  plan  preconcerted  between 
the  Duke  and  Blucher.  On  the  feasibleness  and  certainty  of 
the  success  of  this  combination  depends  the  question  as  to  the 
strategy  of  the  allies ;  for  otherwise  Wellington  and  Blucher 
would  have  committed  an  error  of  the  most  serious  kind  in  not 
retreating  behind  the  wood  of  Soi^es,  and  in  accepting  faattib 
at  Waterloo.  In  reply  to  this,  it  is  no  nee  saying  that  the 
Duke,  even  if  unaided  by  Blucher,  might  have  repelled  the 
French  emperor's  attack;   had  he  not  been  assured  of  the 
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Prossian  co-operation  he  Bhould  not  have  given  his  antagonist 
such  a  chance ;  for  it  was  in  his  power  to  delay  the  action^  and 
in  a  few  days  to  be  united  to  Blucher^  with  a  force  capable 
of  crushing  Napoleon.  Again,  the  strategy  of  Napoleon  at 
Waterloo,  apart  from  his  tactics  in  the  field,  depends  on  the 
problem — ^had  he  so  laid  his  scheme  that  he  had  a  good  prospect 
of  defeating  'Wellinfi;ton  and  preventing  the  junction  of  Blucher 
with  the  English,  by  his  dii^K)sition  of  his  own  and  Grrouchy's 
forces. 

Our  own  opinion  on  this  subject  coincides  entirely  with 
General  Kennedy's ;  and  we  believe  that  on  the  18th  of  June  it 
was  impossible  for  the  French  Emperor  to  stop  Blucher  on  his 
way  to  Waterloo  ;  that  the  jimction  of  the  allies  was  certain ; 
and,  consequently,  that  their  fighting  the  battle  was  in  con- 
formity with  sound  strategy.  From  this  it  follows,  that  we 
Xally  think  that  Napoleon,  placed  as  his  army  was,  was 
ost  beforehand  doomed  to  ruin ;  and  that,  placed  as  Grouchy 
and  he  were,  he  was  certain  to  be  overwhelmed  by  the  allies, 
without  the  support  of  his  lieutenant. 

The  whole  question  resolves  itself  into  a  calculation  of  distance 
and  force,  in  spite  of  all  that  has  been  written  upon  it.  Could 
Grouchy,  with  30,000  men,  divided  from  the  main  French  army 
by  twenty-one  miles  of  an  impassable  country,  and  with  positive 
orders  to  move  on  "Wavres,  either  reach  Napoleon  at  "Waterloo, 
or  intercept  90,000  Prussians  on  their  way,  they  being  only 
twelve  miles  from  "Wellington,  and  he  bein^  thirteen  from 
them  P  There  is  the  whole  question,  and  no  mipartial  person 
can  fail  to  answer  it  in  the  negative.  We  have  indicated  the 
enormous  mistake  which  in  this  respect  Napoleon  made  in  fact ; 
a  mistake,  however,  by  no  means  so  foolish  as  some  writers  have 
said,  and  founded  on  a  general  calculation  that  Blucher,  like 
Alvinzi  or  "Wurmser,  woiud  fall  back  on  his  line  of  communica- 
tions after  the  bloody  defeat  he  had  sufiTered  at  Ligny.  This 
mistake  was  ruinous  m  the  result,  yet  it  was  not  a  mere  display 
of  ignorance;  it  was  committed  oeyond  all  doubt,  and  com- 
mitted by  the  most  brilliant  of  strategists.  It  could  not,  how- 
ever, have  taken  place  had  Napoleon,  on  the  16th  and  17th, 
acted  with  more  vigour  and  personal  attention  to  the  manage- 
ment of  the  operations  in  detail;  an  error  often  noticeable  in  this 
campaign,  and  which,  possibly,  may  justify  the  idea  entertained 
by  writers  of  much  ability,  that  in  his  final  struggle  for  empire 
his  faculties  were  somewhat  impaired  and  his  energy  in  war 
considerably  diminished. 
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Art.  rV.— (1.)  The  Vicarious  Sacrifice.   B7H0BACX  Bvssnkll,  D.D. 
London  :  Alexander  Straban.     1866. 

(2.)  The  life  and  the  Light  of  Men,     By  Josh  Youkg,  LL.D* 
London  and  New  York :  Alexander  Strahan.     1866. 

The  ancient  limits  between  tiie  great  eeboolB  of  tliecdogical 
thoaght  seem  temporarily  ^Eaoed,  and  the  dogmatic  map  of 
Christendom  most  be  drawn  anew.  Before  the  eommencenieat 
of  the  present  century,  nearly  all  who  acknowledged  the  divinity 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  maintained  that  the  direct  intentioB 
of  His  su^rings  and  death  was  to  re-adjust  the  relations  <^  the 
BiTine  goTemment  to  the  homan  race.  Only  those  who  affirmed 
the  simple  humanity  of  our  Lord  rejected  altogether  the  catholie 
idea  of  the  Atonement.  Arianism  itsdf  constmoted  a  theory  in 
which  the  humiliation  and  dying  agonies  of  the  Son  of  God 
were  represented  as,  in  some  sense,  satisfying  ihe  exigencies 
of  Divine  justice  and  providing  a  reason  for  the  remisaon  of 
human  sin. 

But,  during  the  last  fifty  or  sixty  years,  there  have  tia&i  up 
in  Germany  and  France,  in  England  and  America,  distinguished 
theologians  who  have  dissolved  what  appeared  to  be  the  natural 
and  necessary  alliance  between  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  the 
person  of  Christ,  and  the  doctrine  that  by  His  death  He  made 
a  true  and  proper  atonement  for  the  sins  of  mankind.  They 
adore  Him  as  God  manifest  in  the  flesh.  If  they  shrink  from 
accepting  the  intricate  definitions  of  the  At^anasian  Creed^  it  is 
not  because  they  are  disposed  to  withhold  from  our  Lord  any  of 
the  prerogatives  or  glories  of  Divinity.  They  even  insist  that  the 
modem  church  has  degenerated  from  thefiutji  of  the  fourth 
century ;  and  they  proclaim  the  fact  of  the  Incarnation  with  all 
the  energy  and  fervour  of  men  who  believe  it  to  be  their  mission 
to  re-assert  a  forgotten  or  neglected  truth.  But  they  repudiate 
the  interpretation  which,  frt)m  the  days  of  Polycarp  to  the  days 
of  Anselm,  and  from  Anselm's  days  to  our  own,  the  vast  majority 
of  Christian  theologians  have  attached  to  those  passages  of  Holy 
Scripture  which  represent  the  death  of  Christ  as  a  sacrifice,  a 
ransom,  a  propitiation,  for  the  sins  of  men.  Their  Gh>spd 
begins  and  ends  with  the  song  which  the  angels  sang  to  the 
sh^herds  of  Bethlehem.  They  contract  their  creed  within  the 
first  fourteen  verses  of  St.  John's  Gospel. 

We  propose  to  discuss  in  this  article  the  principal  objections 
of  this  new  theological  school, — of  which  Dr.  Bushnell  and  Dr. 
Toung  may  be  taken  as  among  the  fairest  and  ablest  represen- 
tatives,— to  the  orthodoK  eonoeption  of  ih»  Atonement ;  and,  in 
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doing  this,  we  shall  be  able  both  to  illusftrate  a&d  to  siuitaiii  oor 
own  position.  If  in  the  course  of  this  disciuision  Dr.  Young's 
name  occurs  less  frequently  than  Dr.  Bushnell's^  it  is  not  beoanse 
-w^  are  unimpressed  by  the  great  power  and  the  admirable  spirit 
of  the  English  divine,  but  because  Dr.  Bushnell's  treatise  pre* 
sefnts  the  *  Moral  View '  in  a  form  rather  more  conT^ent  for 
criticism.  The  two  writers  agree  in  their  rejection  of  the  theory 
of  Expiation ;  and  in  answering  one  we  answer  both. 

1.  We  take  objection  to  the  very  first  sentences  of  Dr.Bushnell'g 
argument.  He  thinks  it  will  be  conceded  that  the  whole  theory 
of  the  Atonement  is  still  an  open  question  in  the  Christian 
CSiurch,  and  that  after  the  lapse  of  nnn^  than  eighteen  centuries 
of  Christian  life  and  controversy,  we  have  just  arrived  at  that 
point  at  which  some  satisfactory  solution  may  be  possible.  He 
claims   to  be  *  no  mere  innovator — ^but  one  who  is  trying  in 

*  good  faith  to  make  up  some  defect y  more  or  less  consciously  felt 

*  by  everybody,  and  bring  on  just  that  stage  of  progress  in  the 

*  truth  which  its  own  past  ages  of  history  have  been  steadily  pre- 

*  paring  and  asking  for.'*  In  an  historical  review  of  the  doctrine 
which  he  had  prepared,  but  which  he  has  not  published,  he 
believes  that  he  was  able  to  show  *  that  no  doctrine  of  the  Atone" 

*  inent  or  reconciling  work  of  Christy  has  ever  yet  been  developed  that 

*  can  be  said  to  have  received  the  consent  of  the  Christian  world/ f 

In  a  sense,  this  is  true ;  but  not  in  a  sense  that  can  be  of  any 
use  to  Dr.  Bushnell.  No  doubt '  the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement ' 
has  assumed  in  successive  ages  of  the  Church  very  various  forms 
— some  of  them  grotesque,  some  of  them  horribly  repulsive. 
Nor  has  the  Church  ever  accepted  any  definition  of  the  doctrine 
with  the  unanimity  with  which  it  has  accepted  the  Athanasian 
definition  of  the  Trinity.  The  theory  of  the  relation  of  the 
death  of  Christ  to  God's  moral  government  has  been  entangled 
in  the  philosophical  and  ethical  speculations  of  many  diffiBrent 
schools  of  thought,  and  has  never  assumed  a  form  to  which  the 
consent  of  hostile  churches,  and  of  a  long  line  of  theologians, 
could  be  secured.  But  had  Dr.  Bushnell  published  the  chiq>Cer 
he  has  suppressed,  it  would  have  been  evident  to  his  readers  that 
in  every  theory  which  has  found  general  acceptance,  there  has 
been  present  the  very  idea  which  provokes  his  antagonism. 

The  Apostolic  Fathers  attempted  no  scientific  development  of 
the  doctrine:  but  that  they  connected  the  sacrifice  of  Christ 
directly  with  the  Divine  forgiveness,  it  is  difficult  to  dispute. 
The  vicarious  idea  is  as  distinctly  present  in  their  representa- 
tions of  our  Lord's  death  as  in  the  representations  of  any 
•Pagol.  tPagre2. 
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Calvinistic  divine.  They  do  not  teach  that  Christ  snffisred 
simply  to  make  ns  better^  and  so  to  effect  our  rescue  from  sin, 
but  that '  He  gave  His  body  for  our  body.  His  soul  for  our  soul,' 
and  that  '  the  remission  of  sins  is  by  the  shedding  of  [His] 
blood/  If  anything  could  demonstrate  the  depth  and  streng^th 
of  the  conyictions  of  the  early  Church  that  the  Atonement  was 
not  intended  merely  to  exert  a  sanctifying  influence  on  the 
human  soul,  but  to  accomplish  a  strictly  objective  deliverance 
from  the  penalties  of  wrong-doing,  it  would  be  the  strange  fancy 
that  our  Lord's  death  was  a  price  paid  to  the  devil  for  our 
release  from  his  power.  BM  any  tendency  to  the  *  Moral  View' 
prevailed  in  the  first  five  centuries,  it  is  inexplicable  how  this 
revolting  form  of  the  doctrine  ooiild  have  arisen.  It  can  be 
accounted  for  only  on  the  hypothesis  that,  unable  as  the  theolo* 
gians  of  those  times  were  to  develope  the  true  philosophy  of  the 
Atonement,  it  was  a  matter  of  faith  that  Chnst  died  to  deliver 
man  frt)m  great  objective  evils.  The  notion  that  Christ  died  to 
satisfy  the  claims  of  the  devil  would  never  have  been  suggested, 
had  uie  Church  believed  that  the  only,  or  even  the  principal, 
purposa  of  His  death  was  to  reveal  to  the  soul  the  infinite  mercy 
of  God.  The  errors  of  theologians  are  sometimes  among  the 
plainest  and  most  valuable  indications  of  where  Christian  truth 
reallv  lies. 

We  do  not  care  to  challenge  the  accuracy  of  Dr.  Bushnell's 
account  of  Anselm's  theory  in  his  fSsanous  Cur  Deus  homo.  Even 
if  it  be  true  that,  according  to  Anselm,  ^  retributive  justice  . .  . 

*  or  penal  suffering  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  supposed  satisfsu^- 

*  tion ;'  and  that  'tibe  satisfaction  to  God's  honourtunis  wholly  .  .  . 

*  on  the  matter  of  Christ's  obedience  unto  death,'  the  objective 
element  of  the  Atonement  is  not  eliminated.*  The  whole  argu- 
ment of  Anselm's  treatise  rests  on  the  principle  that  'with  God 
'  there  is  no  freedom,  but  to  do  what  is  expedient  or  fitting  ;' 
and  that  'if  it  is  not  fitting  for  God  to  do  anything  unjustly  or 
'  out  of  order,  it  does  not  belong  to  His  freedom,  or  His  kind- 
'  ness,  or  His  will,  to  let  go  unpunished  the  sinner  who  does  not 
'  pay  that  of  which  he  has  robbed  God.'t  The  same  moral 
necessities  which  forbid  God  to  lie  or  to  act  unjustly,  forbid 
Him,  according  to  Anselm,  to  pardon  sin  without  sati^action. 
Whether  that  satisfaction  consists  in  what  theologians  have 
called  the  active  obedience  of  Christ,  or  in  His  sufferings,  or  in 
both,  is  unimportant  in  relation  to  the  characteristic  principle 
( f  Dr.  Bushnell's  book. 

*  See  the  discussion  of  Neander's  account  of  Ansehn's  theory    in 
Shedd's  •  History  of  Christian  Doctrine,*  voL  iL  pp.  281,  282,  Note, 
t  Cur  Dtu$  Hcmo,  Book  i.  cap.  12. 
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*  After  Anselm/  writes  Dr.  Buslinell;  '  comes  a  long  roll  of 

*  teachers,  reaching  down  to  our  own  time,  who  have  it  as  their 

*  endeavour  more  or  less  distinctly,  to  unfold  some  conception  of 
'  the  Cross,  that  will  make  it  a  salvation  by  its  power  on  life  and 

*  character.     In  this  line  we  have  Abelard,  Hugo  of  St.  Victor, 

*  Robert  PuUeyn,  Peter  Lombard,  Wycliffe,  and  "Wessel  and 

*  Tauler ;  and  nearer  our  own  times,  John  Locke,  Dr.  J.  Taylor, 

*  Kant,  De  Wette,  andSchleiermacher.'* 

The  necessary  limits  of  this  article  forbid  us  to  develope  the 
theories  of  the  theologians  to  whose  reputation  Dr.  Bushnell 
virtually  appeals  on  behalf  of  his  own  position ;  but  it  may  be 
worth  while  to  consider  what  is  the  real  weight  to  be  attached 
to  these  imposing  names.  That  Abelard  found  the  whole  signi- 
ficance of  the  sufferings  and  death  of  Christ  in  the  revelation 
they  gave  of  the  Divine  love  to  man  is  admitted ;  but  Abelardy 
throughout  his  life,  was  in  open  anta^nism  to  the  prevailing 
faith  of  Christendom.  Hugo  of  St.  Victor,  while  asserting 
strongly  the  importance  of  the  moral  influence  of  our  Lord's 
death,  did  not  abandon  even  the  earlier  notion  of  a  legal  trans- 
action with  the  devil,  and  explicitly  maintained  the  doctrine  of 
expiation.t  Peter  Lombard  who,  like  Pulleyn,  adhered  to  the 
general  theory  of  Abelard,  retained  the  proper  idea  of  vica- 
riousness,  and  he  revived,  in  a  most  ludicrous  form,  one  of  the 
most  eccentric  fancies  about  the  relation  of  Christ's  death  to 
Satan.  J    As  for  Wycliffe,  he  taught  that  '  it  is  a  light  word  to 

*  say  that  God  might  of  His  power  forgive  this  sin  [Adam's] 

*  without  the  aseeth  [satisfaction]  which  was  made  for  it,  for 

*  God  might  do  so  if  He  would ;  but  Hisjustiee  would  not  suffer 

*  it,  but  requires  that  each  trespass  be  punished,  either  on  earth 

*  or  in  hell.     And  God  may  not  accept  a  person  to  forgive  him 

*  his  sin  without  satisfaction.' §     Wessel  is  not  less  explicit.    He 
says,  '  According  to  the  second  or  servant  form,  the  Lord  Jesus 

*  is  not  only  mediator  between  God  and  man,  but  is  rather 
'  mediator  for  man  between  the  God  of  justice  and  the  God  of 

*  mercy  ;  for  it  behoves  that  the  whole  law  of  God's  justice  shoxdd 
'  be  fulfilled,  without  failure  of  one  jot  or  tittle  ;  and  as  this  has 

*  been  achieved  by  Jesus,  it  is  easy  to  find  the  way  in  which 

*  mercy  can  flow  forth  in  streams  of  compassion.     The  wisdom 

•  Page  xxzi. 

t  *  Cnristus  ergo  nascendo  debitom  hominis  Patri  solvit  et  mortendo 
reatum  hominU  expiavit.* — De  Sac,  cap.  4.  (Ila^nbach.J 

X  *  Non  enim  sufficeret  ilia  poena,  qua  p<x)mtente8  ligat  occlesia,  ntn 
poena  Chrtsti  co-operaretuVy  qui  pro  nobis  solvit.  .  .  Quia  fecit  Redemptor 
captivatori  nostro  ?  tetetidit  ei  muscipulam  crucem  suam,  poeuit  ibi  quoit 
e0cam  sangoinem  suum.'  (Hagenbacn.] 

§  *  Tracts  and  Treatises  of  Wycliffe,  p.  84. 
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'  of  the  Fatliei^  however,  made  the  way  by  the  device  (artificio) 

*  of  a  mediator.'  *  Even  Locke  said,  in  reply  to  the  charge  of 
Socinianism,  '  It  is  very  hard  for  a  Christian  who  reads  the 
'  Scriptures  with  attention  and  an  imprejudiced  mind,  to  deny 

*  the  satisfaction  of  Christ  ;'t  and  Dr.  John  Taylor,  tmable 
wholly  to  escape  fix)m  the  traditional  faith  that  it  is  *  for  Christ's 
sake'  that  Ood    saves    mankind,  taught  that   ^obedience,  or 

*  doing  the  will  of  God,  was  the  tecrifice  of  a  sweet-smelling 

*  savour  which  Christ  offered  unto  God  for  us.  It  was  His 
'  righteousness,  or  righteous,  kind,    benevolent   actions,    His 

*  obedient  death,  or  tne  sacrifice  of  His  blood  and  obedienoe, 
'  which  made  atonement  for  the  sins  of  the  world ;  so  fiur,  and 

*  in  this  sense,  that  God,  on  account  of  His  goodness  or  perfect 
'  obedience  so  highly  pleasing  to  Him,  thought  fit  to  grant  onto 
'  mankind,  whom  He  might  m  strict  justice  have  destroyed  for 

*  their  sin  and  wickedness,  the  forgiveness  of  sin.'}  There  is  some- 
thing more  than  Dr.  Bushnell's  theory  here.§ 

To  maintain  that  the  ^  moral  view  of  the  death  of  Christ  is 
an  adequate  account  of  the  awful  mystery,  is  an  innovation 
after  all;  an  innovation  which,  we  acknowledge,  has  been 
attempted  more  than  once  in  past  centuries,  by  men  c^  the  most 
diBtinguished  genius,  but  which  has  never  been  able  to  secure  a 
firm  hold  on  the  faith  of  the  Church.  The  essential  principle  of 
Dr.  Bushnell's  scheme,  is  not  a  new  contribution  towards  the 
settlement  of  a  doctrine  never  yet  fully  matured;  it  is  the 
revival  of  a  rejected  error.  Whatever  authority  belongs  to 
what  we  know  to  have  been  the  faith  of  Christendom  from  the 
earliest  times  to  our  own,  though  it  cannot  be  invoked  for 
any  developed  theory  of  the  Atonement,  sustains  its  objective 
character. 

2.  But  it  was  not  Dr.  Bushnell's  intention  to  claim  these 
illustrious  names  on  behalf  of  his  own  position ;  he  only 
mentions  them  as  belonging  to  '  a  long  roll  of  teachers  who 
'  have  it  as  their  endeavour,  more  or  less  distinctly,  to  unfdd 
'  some  conception  of  the  Cross,  that  will  make  it  a  salvation  by  its 

•  TJllman's  *  Eeformera  before  the  Befonnation,'  vol.  ii.  p.  450. 

t  'A  Second  Yindication  of  *'The  Beasonablenees  of  Christianity,"' 
Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  418. 

t  Taylor's  *  Key  to  Apostolic  Writings,'  pp.  45,  46. 

$  Even  the  theoiy  developed  in  the  striking  and  profound  treatisd  on 
the  Atonement  bv  Mr.  McLeod  Campbell  goes  £Eu:tner  than  Dr.  Bnah- 
nell's.  Mr.  Campbell  acknowledges  what  might  be  called  a  vioanons 
repentance  and  a  vicarious  confession  on  our  Lord's  part,  by  whidi  our 
sins  were  expiated. 
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'  power  on  life  and  character.*  Indeed  he  thinks  that  *  Gospel 
'  teachers  appear  to  have  been  trying  everywhere  and  in  all  the 

*  past  ages^  if  not  consciously,  yet  unconsciously,  to  get  beyond 
'  their  otvn  doctrine,  and  to  bring  out  some  practically  moral- 

*  power  view  of  the  Cross,  more  fruitful  and  sanctifying,  than 

*  by  their  own  particular  doctrine,  it  possibly  can  oe/f  We 
challenge  Br.  Bushnell  to  give  us  a  solitary  name  in  support  of 
the  statement  implied  in  this  sentence.  Let  him  quote  a  single 
line,  or  a  single  phrase,  or  the  fragment  of  a  phrase,  which 
indicates  that  the  theologians  who  have  insisted  on  the  direct 
relation  of  the  death  of  Christ  to  the  Divine  government,  have 
had  any  consciousness  of  the  necessity  of  getting  beyond  their  otvn 
doctrine,  in  order  to  recognise  its  relation  to  the  moral  and 
spiritual  life  of  man.  He  might  as  well  say  that  those  who 
believe  in  the  Divinity  of  our  Lord   have   to  'get  beyond 

*  their  own  doctrine,'  in  order  to  illustrate  the  sympathies  of  His 
humanity  and  the  pathetic  beauty  of  His  earthly  history. 
There  is  no  need  to  deny  the  penal  character  of  our  Lord's  death 
in  order  to  maintain  that  the  infinite  tenderness  of  the  Divine 
heart  was  revealed  in  the  sorrows  and  humiliation,  the  patience 
and  compassion  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  Our  theory  does  not  exclude 
— does  not  merely  supplement — the '  Moral  View ;'  by  insisting 
that  Christ  died  to  atone  for  sin,  we  augment  that  very  power 
of  His  life  and  death  over  the  souls  of  men,  which  Dr.  Bushnell 
and  Dr.  Young,  and  a  number  of  other  men  not  less  able  or  less 
devout,  charge  us  with  imoring. 

We  appeal  to  Dr.  Bushnell  himself.  After  writing  four  hun- 
dred and  fifiy  pages  to  demonstrate  that  Expiation,  Substitution, 
Propitiation  are  the  pernicious  fancies  of  theologians,  that  the 
ideas  they  involve  are  morally  revolting,  that  the  theories  they 
represent  are  hostile  to  the  very  genius  and  spirit  of  the  Chris- 
tian revelation,  that  the  whole  oJ^'ect  of  Christ's  coming  was  to 
regenerate  human  nature  by  revealing  God,  he  asks  how  the 
doctrine  he  has  determined  is  to  be  used  and  preached.  The 
answer,  given  roughly  and  briefly,  amounts  to  this:  Do  not 

Cch  it  at  all ;  or  rather.  Preach  the  other  doctrine  which  has 
under  the  fire  of  the  author's  logic,  passion,  denimciation, 
wit,  from  the  first  page  to  the  four  hundred  and  fiftieth.    The 

*  Moral  View'  is  the  only  true  one,  but  very  little  good  and 
some  mischief  may  come  of  preaching  it.  The  objective  view 
is  false,  but  it  is  necessary  for  the  health  and  energy  of  human 
souls.  The  common  belief  about  Christ  dying  as  a  sacrifice  for 
sin  is  offensive  to  the  moral  sense,  but  without  it  the  death  of 
Christ  will  produce  no  moral  impression.    The  whole  conception 
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of  an  altar,  a  victim,  an  atonement,  is  a  mistake ;  and  yet '  the 
*  most  cultivated,  most  intellectual  disciples,'  cannot  do  without 
it.  The  notions  about  a  propitiation  are  an  insult  to  God,  but 
we  must  'get  our  dearest  approaches  to  God  in  their  use,' 
Some  care,  indeed,  is  necessary  to  prevent  misconception.  The 
preacher  should  begin  with  'one  or  two  discourses  showing 
'  what  the  sacrifices  were  not  and  what  they  were,' — showing, 
that  is,  that  they  had  no  relation  to 'God  but  only  to  man — and 
then  '  let  him  throw  himself  on  all  these  altar  figures  freely, 
'allowing  just  such  impressions  to  be  taken  as  there  probably 
'  will  be'  [wrong  impressions  in  all  probability,  notwithstanding 
'  the  one  or  two  discourses']  *  still  going  on  without  concern/* 

That  we  have  given  the  true  sense  of  Dr.  Bushnell's  last 
chapter,  will  appear  from  the  following  passages :— 

*  For  besides  the  outward  figure  of  the  foots,  occurring  under  condi- 
tions of  space  and  time,  and  significant  to  human  feeling  in  that  manner, 
God  has  contrived  a  thought-form,  to  assist  us  in  ^bat  kind  of  use 
which  may  conduct  us  into  the  desired  state  of  practical  reconciliation 
with  Himself.  In  the  facts  outwardly  regarded,  there  is  no  sacrifice, 
or  oblation,  or  atonement,  or  propitiation,  but  simply  a  living  and 
dying  thus  aod  thus.  The  facts  are  impressive,  the  person  is  clad  in 
a  wonderful  dignity  and  beauty,  the  agony  is  eloquent  of  love,  and 
the  Cross  a  very  shocking  murder  triumphantly  met ;  and  if  then  the 
question  rises,  how  we  are  to  use  such  a  history  so  as  to  he  reconciled 
hy  it,  we  hoff'dly  know  in  what  way  to  begin.  How  shall  we  come 
unto  God  by  help  of  this  martyrdom  f  How  shall  we  turn  it,  or  turn 
ourselves  under  it,  so  as  to  be  justified  and  set  in  peace  with  God  f 
Plainly  there  is  a  want  here,  and  this  want  is  met  by  giving  a  thought- 
form  to  the  facts  which  is  not  in  the  facts  themselves.  They  are  put 
directly  into  the  moulds  of  the  altar,  and  we  are  called  to  accept  the 
crucified  God-man  as  ov/r  sacrifice,  an  offering  or  oblation  for  us,  our 
propitiation;  so  to  be  spiinkled  from  our  evil  conscience,  washed, 
purged,  purified,  cleansed  from  our  sin.  Instead  of  leaving  the 
matter  of  the  facts  just  as  they  occurred,  there  is  a  reverting  to 
familiar  forms  of  thought,  made  familiar  partly  for  this  purpose,  and 
we  are  told,  in  brief,  to  use  the  facts  just  as  we  would  the  sin-ofierings 
of  the  altar,  and  make  an  altar  grace  of  them— only  a  grace  complete 
and  perfect,  an  ofiering  once  for  all.  According  to  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews,  this  ancient  ritual  was  devised  by  God,  apart  from  its 
liturgical  uses,  to  be  the  vehicle  in  woi'ds  of  the  heavenly  things  in 
Christ,  moulds  of  thought  for  the  world's  grand  altar-service  in  Christ 
— the  universal  ofiering,  regulative  conceptions  for  the  fit  receiving 
and  efiective  use  of  the  Gospel  And  so  much  is  there  in  this,  tfaat^ 
withou>t  these  forms  of  the  altar,  we  should  be  utterly  at  a  loss  in 
making  any  use  of  the  Christian  facts,  that  would  set  us  in  a  condition 
of  practiced  reconciliation  with  God     Christ  is  good,  beautiful,  won- 
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derful,  His  disinterested  love  is  a  picture  by  itself,  His  forgiving 
patience  melts  into  my  feeling,  His  passion  rends  open  my  heart,  but 
what  is  He  for,  and  how  shall  He  be  made  unto  me  the  salvation 
I  want  1  One  word — He  is  my  sacrifice — opens  all  to  me ;  and  be- 
holding Him,  with  all  my  sin  upon  Him,  I  count  Him  my  offering, 
I  come  unto  God  by  Him,  and  enter  into  the  holiest  by  His  blood/* 

Again : — 

'  The  principal  reason  for  setting  forth  the  matter  of  Christ's  life 
and  death  as  an  oblation  remains  to  be  stated ;  viz.,  the  necessity  of 
somehow  preventing  an  over-conscious  state  in  the  receiver.  It  was 
going  to  be  a  great  fault  in  the  use.  that  the  disciple,  looking  for  a 
power  on  his  chai-acter,  would  keep  himself  too  entirely  in  this  atti- 
tude of  consciousness,  or  voluntary  self-application.  He  would  be 
hanging  round  each  fact  and  scene,  to  get  some  eloquent  moving 
effect  from  itw  And  he  would  not  only  study  how  to  get  impressions, 
but,  almost  ere  he  is  aware  of  it,  to  make  them.  Just  here  accordingly 
it  was  that  the  Scripture  symbols,  and  especially  those  of  the  altar 
service,  were  to  come  to  our  aid,  putting  us  into  a  use  of  the  Goepel 
so  entvrely  objective,  as  to  scarcely  suffer  a  recoil  on  our  consciousness 
at  alL  When  I  conceive  that  Christ  is  my  offering  before  Grod,  my 
own  choice  Lamb  and  Crod's,  brought  to  the  slaying,  and  that  for 
my  sin,  my  thought  moves  wholly  outward  and  upward,  bathing 
itself  in  the  goodness  and  grace  of  the  sacrifice.  Doubtless,  there  wiU 
be  a  power  in  it,  aU  the  greater  power  that  I  am  not  lookiTig  after 
power,  and  that  nothing  puts  me  thinking  of  effects  upon  myself  .  .  . 
We  toanty  in  short,  to  use  these  altar  terms,  just  as  freely  as  they  are 
used  by  those  who  accept  the  formula  of  expiation,  or  judicial  satis- 
faction  for  sin;  in  just  their  manner  too,  when  they  are  using  them 
most  practically.  .  .  .  We  cannot  afford  to  lose  these  sacred  forms  of 
the  altar.  They  fill  an  office  which  nothing  else  can  fill,  and  serve 
a  use  which  cannot  be  served  without  them.  It  may,  perhaps,  be 
granted  that,  considering  the  advances  of  culture  and  reflection  now 
made,  we  should  use  them  less,  and  the  forms  of  common  language  more ; 
still  we  have  not  gotten  by  the  want  of  them,  and  we  never  shall  The 
most  cultivated,  most  intellectual  disciple  wants  them  now,  and  wiU 
get  his  dearest  approaches  to  GkKl  in  their  use.  We  can  do  without 
them,  it  may  be,  for  a  little  while ;  but  after  a  time  we  ^eem  to  be 
in  a  Gospel  that  has  no  atmosphere,  and  our  breathing  is  a  gasping 
state.  Our  very  repentances  are  hampered  by  too  great  subjectivity^ 
becoming  as  it  were  a  pulling  at  our  own  shoulders.  Our  subjectiv*^ 
applications  of  Christ  get  confused  and  grow  inefficacious.  Our  verj 
prayers  and  thanksgivings  get  introverted  and  muddled  Trying  to- 
fight  ourselves  on  in  our  wars,  courage  dies,  and  impulse  fiags.  And 
so  we  begin  to  sigh  for  some  altar,  whither  we  may  go  and  just  see 
the  fire  burning,  and  the  smoke  going  up,  on  its  own  account,  and 
circle  it  about  with  our  believing  hymns  ;  some  element  <^  day,  into 
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which  we  may  oome,  and  siinply  see,  withoat  sapermtending  the 

Dr.  Boshnell  could  hardly  have  cast  this  chapter  when  he 
wrote  that  sentence  in  his  Introduction  about  the  theologians, 
whom  aintain.the  expiatory  theory,  trying  'to  get  beyond  their 

*  ovm  doctrine,  and  bring  out  some  practiceully  moral-power  view 

*  of  the  Cross,  more  fnutful  and  sanctifying,  than  by  their  own 

*  particular  doctrine  it  can  possibly  be ;'  for  his  closing  advice 
to  his  readers  amounts  to  this :  My  theory  is  the  only  one  which 
can  satisfy  the  speculative  intellect,  or  endure  the  critici8m.<of 
conscience,  but  the  theory  which  I  have  destroyed  is  necessary 
to  give  depth  and  freedom  to  the  spiritual  lue  of  man ;   the 

*  Moral  YieV  is  the  only  tolerable  one  in  the  lecture-room,  but 
to  \  make  the  Cross  a  salvation  by  its  power  on  life  and  character,* 
we  must  fall  back  on  the  very  conceptions  which  I  have  proved 
to  be  offensive  to  the  conscience,  and  philosophically  absurd. 
Dr.  BushneU  begins  by  telling  us,  that  those  who  hold  the 
expiatory  theory  have  been  always  trying  *  to  get  beyond  their 

*  own  doctrine'  in  order  to  develope  the  mom  power  of  the 
Cross.  He  ends,  by  recommending  his  own  disciples  to  make  use 
of  all  those  conceptions  of  Christ's  death,  which  the  expiatory 
theory  alone  can  justify,  if  they  wish  men  to  escape  from  a 
morbid  self-consciousness  into  *  the  free  state  of  faith  and  love.' 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  '  Moral  View*  is  morally  power- 
less ;  and  that  the  objective  view,  though  utterly  imtenable,  is 
necessary  for  the  salvation  of  the  world.     *  The  stone  which  the 

*  builders  rejected  has  become  the  headstone  of  the  comer.' 

3.  We  cannot  allow  that  the  common  representation  of  the 
Atonement  springs  either  from  an  ungenerous  distrust  of  the 
Divine  mercy,  or  from  the  presumptuous  activity  of  the  mere 
roeculative  intellect.  There  may  be  reason  enough  for  Dr. 
Young's  tone,  when  he  says  that,  in  certain  theories  of  expiation, 
'  Gbd^  procedure  is  not  only  vindicated,  it  is  demonstrated  to  be 

*  correct,  politically,  judicially,  even  commercially  correct  in 

*  every  pomt,  to  the  very  letter  ;'t  but  it  is  the  conscience  of 
man,  wluch  asks  even  more  urgently  than  his  intellect,  for  the 
fact  which  these  theories  are  intended  to  illustrate.  The  con- 
viction that  it  belongs  to  God  to  ptmish  sin,  is  at  least  as  deeply 
rooted  in  the  soul  as  the  conviction  that  God  is  infinitely  mer- 
ciful. It  may  be  granted  that  the  bare  word  of  God  should  be 
enough  to  awaken  and  to  perpetuate  faith  in  God's  willingness 
to  pudon ;  and  yet  it  is  not  a  restless  spirit  of  speculation  or  an 
tmacknowledged  distrust  which  asks  for  somethmg  more.     It  is 
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no  sign  of  defective  cwofidence  in  GxhI's  righteousness  and  bene- 
volence, to  desire  a  solution  of  any  of  the  perplexing  mysteries 
of  the  moral  imiverse,  but  rather  a  sign  of  the  soul's  inde- 
structible conviction,  that  if  God  were  fully  known  all  perplexity 
would  cease ;  and  a  sign,  too,  of  the  unexpressed  conviction  that 
since  man  was  made  in  the  Divine  image,  he  has  a  capacity, 
which  if  undeveloped  in  this  world  will  be  developed  in  the  next, 
of  understanding  the  moral  reasons  of  the  Divine  acts,  and 

S»rceiving  their  perfect  justice  and  goodness.  The  qu^tion, 
ow  can  the  Just  and  Holy  One  forgive  ?  is  no  more  the  sugges- 
tion of  a  faltering  confidence  in  the  Divine  mercy,  than  the 
question,  '  Shall  not  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  do  right  f '  was  the 
suggestion  of  faltering  confidence  in  the  Divine  eouity.  The 
revelation  of  the  Atonement — not  the  Atonement  itself — ^is  God's 
response  to  the  homage  of  man's  moral  nature  to  the  awful  and 
inviolable  majesty  of  tne  eternal  law  of  righteousness.    It  is  God's 

rrantee  of  man's  innate  belief  that  wrong*doing  ought  not  to 
simply  passed  by  and  forgotten.  The  moral  perrections  of 
God  are  not  revealed  alone.  From  the  very  first,  they  have 
been  developed  harmoniously.  As  the  early  ages  of  the  world's 
history  knew  less  than  we  blow  of  His  goodness,  they  knew  less 
of  His  justice  too.  In  the  Christian  revelation,  in  which  God 
has  manifested  Himself  more  fully  than  ever  before  to  the  human 
heart.  He  has  also  manifested  Himself  more  fully  to  the  human 
conscience.  The  moral  sense  of  man  would  have  been  over- 
borne, if  when  the  Holy  God  revealed  so  amazingly  His  infinite 
love  for  His  sinful  creature,  there  had  not  been  a  corresponding 
revelation  of  His  judgment  of  that  creature's  guilt.  The  pro* 
phets  and  saints  of  the  old  world  had  little  more  than  the 
general  promise  of  the  Divine  mercy  to  rely  upon  ;  and  such  a 
promise,  if  nothing  more  had  been  given,  should  be  enough  for 
us ;  but  the  higher  development  of  the  moral  life  and  thought 
of  the  human  race,  which  is  one  of  the  results  of  the  coming  of 
Christ,  has  made  the  cry  for  an  expiation  more  urgent  and 
passionate. 

Some  of  man's  strongest  moral  instincts — instincts  which 
Christianity  itself  has  helped  to  intensify — will  remain  unsatis* 
fied  if  Christian  theology  cannot  affirm  that,  in  the  old  meanii^g 
of  the  words,  the  sin  of  the  world  was  laid  upon  Christ. 

4.  The  denial  of  the  expiatory^  character  of  the  Atonement 
introduces  inextricable  confusion  into  the  theory  of  God's  rela* 
tions  to  the  eternal  law  of  righteousness.  It  is  indeed  quite 
possible  to  construct  a  philosophical  scheme  of  the  Divine  govern* 
ment,  which,  if  its  first  principles  are  conceded^  will  leave  no 
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room,  or  at  least  no  necessity,  for  the  vicarious  element  in  tiw 
death  of  Christ.  Deny  the  absolute  and  independent  authority 
of  the  moral  law ;  maintain  that  the  mere  ^nll  of  Qtxl  is  the 
ultimate  ground  of  all  moral  distinctions  and  of  all  moral  obli- 
gation, and  you  may  have  a  theory  of  moral  government,  in 
which  the  penalties  of  sin  may  be  remitted  without  reference  to 
an  objective  atonement.  But  this  theory  is  most  energetically 
repudiated  by  the  theologians  represented  by  Dr.  Bushnell  and 
Dr.  Yoimg.  They  believe  with  Plato,*  that  actions  are  good, 
not  because  the  gods  are  pleased  with  them,  but  that  the  gods 
are  pleased  with  them  because  they  are  good ;  and  that  God's 
own  highest  perfections  are  illustrated  in  His  eternal  fidelity  to 
the  eternal  right. 

'  The  grand,  primal  fact  then  is,  that  God's  own  nature  was  in  law, 
or  crystalliaing  in  eternal  obligation,  before  He  became  a  law-giver, 
and  that  He  became  a  law-giver  only  because  He  was  already  in  the 
power  of  law.  Not  that  He  was  in  obligation  to  any  governing  force 
above  Him,  or  back  of  Him ;  for  He  was  Himself  the  only  Being, 
and  the  container  of  all  forces  to  be.  The  law  was  ideal,  and  not 
governmental ;  a  simple  thought,  which  to  think  was  to  be  in  ever- 
lasting, necessary,  obligation  to  it.  There  was  no  command  upon 
God,  no  penalty  hovered  by  to  threaten ;  but,  thinking  rigkty  His 
whole  nature  answei*ed  in  sublime,  self-prompted,  allegiance.  And 
this  allegiance  to  an  idea,  viz.,  rights  was  His  righteousness — ^tbe  sum 
of  all  His  perfections,  and  the  root  and  spring,  in  that  manner,  of  all 
He  governs  for,  or  by  instituted  government  maintains. 'f 

It  is  this  eternal  law  which  is  the  ultimate  ground  of  the 
Divine  government,  and  of  Creation  itself;  for  *the  end  of 
'  creation  is  not  happiness,  but  the  virtue  of  rational  souls.'t 

The  constitution  of  our  own  moral  nature,  the  relations  between 
the  soul  and  the  material  universe  were  determined  by  it.  It 
speaks  in  the  human  conscience.  It  was  translated  into  human 
language  by  inspired  men,  and  into  a  human  life  in  the  character 
and  history  of  pur  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  If  its  independent  autho- 
rity be  denied,  and  the  Divine  will  be  affirmed  to  be  the  original 
fountain  of  moral  distinctions,  the  moral  perfections  of  God  have 
no  splendour,  and  His  commands  no  moral  obligation — '  on  pent 
*  itrt  forc^  (Tob^ir  au  plus  fort,  on  n'y  est  pas  oblig6'%  It  is 
because  God  is  Righteous,  not  because  He  is  Almighty,  that  it  is 
our  duty  to  obey  Him. 

Dr.  Young  is  as  firm  as  Dr.  Bushnell  ||  in  maintaining  what 

•  Euthyphra  t  Bushnell,  p.  187. 

X  Oobbe's  *  Intuitive  Morals,*  p.  vii. 

§  Cousin,  *  Cours  de  Phil.,'  Serie  ii.,  vol.  ii.  p.  272. 
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we  believe  to  be  the  fundamental  principle  both  of  theology 
and  ethics  ;  and  his  chapter  on  *  Spiritual  Laws/  illustrates  vary 
instructively  the  difficulties  and  confusion  into  which  a  very 
ingenious  thinker  must  be  plunged,  in  attempting  to  har- 
monise a  great  Truth  with  a  very  serious  error.  He  begins 
by  asserting  the  eternal  and  absolute  authority  of  the  laws  of 
the  spiritual  imiverse;  they  are  unchangeably  the  same;  it 
lies  in  the  essential  nature  of  things  that  veracity,  fidelity,  recti- 
tude, purity,  loving-kindness,  are  good ;  they  could  never  have 
been,  they  never  can  be,  anything  else.  The  '  Order  of  Nature,* 
on  the  otner  hand,  is  contingent ;  it  might  have  been  different 
from  what  it  is,  we  have  no  certainty  that  it  will  not  some  day 
be  altogether  changed.  As  for  the  laws  of  human  states,  they 
are  mutable ;  it  is  a  necessity  of  their  origin  that  they  must  be 
more  or  less  unwise  and  unjust ;  at  the  best,  there  is  an  inevitable 
uncertainty  about  them,  a  doubtfulness  and  a  degree  of  untrust- 
worthiness  which  tend  to  shake  confidence,  and  materially  to 
weaken  the  foundations  of  authority ;  they  need  in  all  that  is 
manifestly  right,  the  utmost  possible  vindication  and  support. 

*  But  on  no  such  groiuids  as  these,  nor  on  any  other  grounds  what- 
ever, do  spiritual  ordinances  need  or  admit  of  either  vindication,  or 
protection,  or  support  from  human  or  Divine  hands.  Defender  or 
avenger,  they  have  none,  and  they  need  none.  Without  aid  from 
any  quarter  they  avenge  themselves,  and  exact,  and  continue  without 
fail  to  exact,  so  long  as  the  evil  remains,  the  amount  of  penalty — 
visible  and  invisible — to  the  veriest  jot  and  tittle  which  the  deed  of 
violation  deserves.  Essentially  and  perfectly  wise  and  right,  they  are 
irresistible,  in  the  case  of  the  obedient  and  the  rebellious  alike.  There 
is  no  formal  trial  of  the  criminal,  there  is  no  need  for  investigating 
the  question,  and  determining  the  amount  of  guilt  or  of  innocence. 
Without  inquiry  and  without  effort  each  case  discovers  and  exposes 
itself  No  judicial  verdict  is  pronoimced,  and  no  officer  of  justice 
is  appointed  to  carry  out  the  sentence ;  but  at  once,  punishment  or 
reward,  visible  or  invisible,  or  both,  dispenses  itself,  and  in  the  amount 
in  which  either  is  merited.  Spiritual  laws  are  self-acting  ;  with  aU 
their  penalties  and  sanctions  they  are  immediately  self-acting,  and 
without  the  remotest  possibility  of  ftdlure  or  mistake.'* 

The  TTpdrov  \lfe6bos  of  the  '  Moral  view  '  of  the  Atonement,  lies 
in  this  passage.  Unconsciously,  Dr.  Young  has  glided  away 
from  the  ideal  law  of  right,  which  is  the  nue  of  God's  eternal 
life,  and  of  our  own  humbler  activity,  to  the  structural  laws  of 

on  *  The  Law  before  Government'  and  *  Instituted  Government.'  If  the 
principles  for  which  we  contend  in  repljring  to  Dr.  Young  are  admitted, 
this  part  of  Dr.  Bushnell's  theory  requires  no  separate  discussion. 

•  Young,  p.  87. 
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man's  moral  and  spiritual  nature.  The  ideal  law  is  simply  iiii- 
perative;  it  defines  righteousness  and  commands  it;  it  con- 
demns sin.  But  the  '  spiritual  laws '  of  which  Dr.  Younff  is 
speaking  now,  which  are  *  irresistible  in  the  case  of  Hhe  obedteot 
'  and  rebellious  alike/  which  do  not '  need  or  admit  of  either 
*  yindication  or  supp(»1i  from  human  or  divine  hand,'  are  not 
ideal;  they  are  not  simply  imperative;  they  exactly  corre- 
spond in  the  soul  to  the  laws  of  health  and  sicdmess  in  the 
Dody ;  they  have  th^  original  ground  in  the  eternal  law,  but 
are  not  identical  with  it. 

Dr.  Young  leaves  no  place  for  the  moral  government  of  God 
By  the  necessary  constitution  of  man's  moral  nature,  sin  u 
followed  with  an  inevitable  and  adequate  penalty,  and  holiness 
crowned  with  a  certain  and  complete  reward.  God  has  simply 
to  look  on,  and  see  the  great  machine  work.  As  a  moral  ruler. 
He  has  nothing  to  do— He  can  do  nothing.  His  moral  activity 
is  exhausted  in  sustaining  the  integrity  of  the  righteous,  and, 
by  regenerating  and  sanctifying  the  wicked,  recovering  them 
from  the  corruption  of  sin. 

But,  is  there  such  a  thing  as  Divine  forgiveness  ?  We  do 
not  raise  any  question  at  present,  as  to  its  connection  with  tiie 
change  of  moral  and  spiritual  character  which  all  admit  to  be 
necessary  to  salvation.  It  matters  not,  for  our  immediate 
purpose,  whether  forgiveness  is  supposed  to  be  antecedent  to 
regeneration  or  subsequent  to  it ;  or  whether  the  two  are  sup- 
posed to  be  contemporaneous.  It  matters  not  on  what  grounds 
forgiveness  is  supposed  to  rest, — ^whether  God  forgives  men 
because  Christ  has  died  for  the  sin  of  the  world,  or  whether 
He  requires  from  men  themselves  penitence,  or  good  works,  or 
both,  as  an  atonement  for  past  wrong-doing,  or  whether  He 
forgives  at  the  sole  impulse  of  His  infinite  mercy.  Let  it  be 
granted  that  the  agonising  cry  of  the  heart  for  God's  pardon 
can  be  answered,  and  the  narrow  limits  within  which  Dr« 
Young's  philosophy  would  confine  the  functions  of  the  moral 
Ruler  of  the  universe  break  down  and  disappear.  .For  the 
Divine  pardon  is  not  identical  with  the  moral  transformation  of 
the  sinner.  Forgiveness  cancels  guilt ;  absolves  the  sinner  firom 
liability  to  the  penal  consequences  of  past  wrong^loing.  The 
interior  energy  of  the  Divine  grace  changes  the  very  life  of  the 
soul  and  creates  the  dispositions  which  ensure  Aiture  righteous- 
ness. The  one  deals  with  sin  already  committed,  the  other 
inspires  the  soul  with  strength  to  do  better  in  the  time  to  come. 
To  identify  these  two  distinct  Divine  acts,  is  to  violate  the  laws 
of  language  and  of  thought,  and  to  introduce  confusion  into 
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the  philosophy  of  man's  spiritual  life  as  well  as  into  the  theory 
of  God's  moral  government. 

The  cry  for  pardon  is  the  expression  of  a  profound  conviction 
of  the  soul  that  God  may  justly  punish  it  for  former  crime ; 
the  prayer  for  regeneration  expresses  a  desire  for  future  hoH- 
neas.  If,  as  Athanasius  said,  long  ago,  the  question  of  salva- 
tion pertained  only  to  the  corruption  of  sin  and  not  to  the 
g^ilt  or  ill-desert  of  it,  salvation  would  be  effected  by  the  moral 
change  to  which  we  give  the  name  of  repentance ;  but,  if  for- 
giveness is  necessary,  the  guilt  has  to  be  cancelled  as  well  as 
the  corruption  purified. 

The  question  is,  therefore,  immediatelv  raised,  Does  God  for* 
give  P  or,  as  soon  as  we  repent,  are  we  released  from  the  penalty 
of  wrong*doing,  without  His  direct  interference,  and  \j  the 
natural  and  necessary  relenting  of  '  spiritual  laws '  P  If  He 
forgives,  on  what  grounds  does  He  dissolve  the  connection 
between  sin  and  its  penalties  P  The  penalties  are  deserved ;  is 
God  free  to  remit  them  ?  It  is  God's  function  to  acknowledge 
the  principles  of  the  eternal  law  in  government,  as  it  is  ours  to 
acknowledge  them  in  obedience ;  does  it  not  belong  to  Him  to 
recognise  tne  ill^deeert  of  sin  as  well  as  to  commana  righteous- 
ness, and  to  give  us  strength  to  obev  Him  P  The  penalties, 
as  well  as  the  precepts,  of  the  moral  government  wnich  God 
idministers  rest  upon  an  eternal  foundation.  How  then  can 
fle  forgive  P 

It  is  not  clear  to  us  that  either  Dr.  Bushnell  or  Dr.  Toung, 
believes  in  what  is  commonly  understood  by  the  Divine  for- 
giveness. Their  theory  of  the  constitution  of  the  spiritual 
universe,  leaves  no  place  for  it.  '  In  the  very  act,  in  the  very 
'  moment  of  evil,'  according  to  Dr.  Young,  '  the  real  penaltv 

*  descends  irresistibly,  and  in  the  very  amount  which  is  deserved. 
'  The  sin  insures,  because  it  is,  its  own  punishment.'  *  Punish- 
'  ment  or  reward,  visible  or  invisible,  or  both,  dispenses  itself, 
'  and  in  the  amount  in  which  either  is  merit^.'  This  is 
surely  ^  rectilineal  justice.'    But  he  also  says,  '  It  can  readily 

*  be  shown  that  rectilineal  justice,  in  the  sense  of  apportioning 
'  exact  desert,  neither  less  nor  more,  is  not  an  attribute  of  God 
^  at  aU.'     *  He  does  not  need  to  be,  and  He  is  not  just,  in  the 

*  human,  rectilineal  sense  at  all.' 

What,  then,  are  we  to  believe  P  Can  the  penalties  of  sin  be 
remitted,  averted,  or  not  P  Are  we  in  the  power  of  the  ^  spiri- 
'  tual  laws '  which  *  never  slumber  and  are  never  defrauded  for 

*  a  moment,'  whose  ^  dire  sanction '  '  there  is  no  evading,'  from 
whose  *  retributive  awards '  there  is  no  escape/  which  infallibly 

•  Pages  96,  97. 
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and  inevitably  dispense  '  punishment  or  reward  *  *  in  the  amoont 

*  in  which  either  is  merited  P'*  Or  are  we  in  the  good  hands  of 
Him  who  is  *  more  and  better  than  merely  just,  and  acts  on  the 
ground  of  pure  mercy  P'  f  *  Ever  and  ever/  says  Dr.  Young, 
elsewhere,  '  justice  inflicts  an  inevitable  penalty,  and  expects  the 

*  eompletest  satisfaction.' J    And  yet  *  the  whole  course  of  the 

*  world,  from  the  creation  till  now,  and  the  manifest  system  of 

*  Divine  providence  towards  the  good  and  towards  the  bad,  are 
'  right  in  the  face  of  rectilineal  justice/^ 

Into  such  irreconcilable  contradictions  is  an  able  man  betrayed, 
when  he  constructs  a  theory  which  begins  by  affirming  the  inde- 
pendent and  immutable  authority  of  the  eternal  law  of  righteous- 
ness, and  then  denies  the  necessity  of  an  Atonement  as  a  con- 
dition of  Divine  pardon.  Abelard  was  more  consistent.  He 
rejected  the  idea  of  expiation ;  but  he  also  maintained  that  the 
Divine  will  is  the  fountain  of  moral  law. 

A  reconciliation  of  these  apparently  conflicting  statements  is 
attempted  in  the  following  passage,  which  states  very  concisely 
the  theory  of  redemption  which  is  offered  to  us  in  place  of  that 
which  is  commonly  received  in  the  Church : — 

'  There  is  no  such  attribute  in  Gk)d  [as  rectilineal  justice].  But  the 
inevitable  punishment  of  moral  evil  always  and  everywhere,  is  certain 
neverthelesa  The  justice  of  the  universe,  in  this  sense,  is  a  tremendous 
£Etct,  an  eternal  and  necessaiy  fact,  which  even  God  could  not  set 
aside.  There  is  an  irresistible,  a  real  force,  springing  out  of  the  ess^i- 
tial  constitution,  whereby  sin  punishes  itself.  This  is  the  fixed  law  of 
the  moral  universe,  a  law  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  eternal  will, 
and  which  never  is,  and  never  can  be  broken.  God! a  mercy  in  onr 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  does  not  in  the  least  set  aside  this  justice  ;  what  it 
does  is  to  remove  and  render  non-existent,  the  only  ground  on  which 
the  claim  of  justice  stands.  Instead  of  arbitrarily  withdrawing  the 
criminal  from  punishment,  it  destroys  in  his  soul  that  evil  which  is 
the  only  cause  and  reason  of  punishment,  and  which  being  removed, 
punishment  ceases  of  itself.'|| 

Again,  we  ask,  Does  God  forgive  P  Or  does  He  simply  change 
the  condition  of  a  man  so  that  he  does  not  need  forgiveness  ? 

"We  further  deny  that  Dr.  Young  is  entitled  to  affirm  that  his 
theory  does  not  represent  God  as  *  arbitrarily  withdrawing  the 
'  criminal  from  punishment.'     If  sin  is  not  merely  '  the  only 

*  cause  and  reason  of  punishment,'  but,  as  is  elsewhere  main- 
tained, *  its  own  *  punisnment,' — the  moral  disorder  and  tendency 
to  evil  which  ever^  act  of  transgression  increases  being  the  worst 
consequence  of  disobeying  the  Divine  precepts,— is  not  the 

•  Young,  pp.  96,  97,  115.  t  Page  119.  t  Page  115. 
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puniahment,  after  all,  *  arbitrarily  withdrawn/  if  God  by  a  super- 
natural interference  restores  the  harmony  and  purity  of  the  soulP 
No  natural  law  was  violated  when,  at  the  Divine  word, 
Liazarus,  after  he  had  been  dead  four  days,  left  his  sepulchre 
and  came  back  to  Bethany ;  for  his  resurrection  was  not  an 
abnormal  result  of  the  common  forces  of  the  universe  whose 
regular  action  constitutes  the  'order  of  nature;'  it  was  the 
immediate  effect  of  a  volition  which  is  above  all  natural  law. 
But  is  the  Divine  will  superior  to  the  laws  of  the  spiritual 
universe?  Does  it  move  in  a  region  where  their  obugation 
does  not  bind  P  Is  it  absolutely  free  to  dissolve  the  connection 
between  sin  and  its  penalty  P  This  passage  of  Dr.  Young's 
alleviates  no  difficulty  and  creates  new  confusion. 

We  believe  that  the  sense  of  guilt  in  the  human  heart  is  a 
true  witness  to  impending  evils  which  past  sin  has  provoked, 
and  which  future  obedience  cannot  of  itself  avert ;  that  sin  is 
more  than  a  moral  disease  which  has  simply  to  be  cured ;  that 
it  is  a  crime  which  must  be  either  punished  or  forgiven.  "We 
reject,  too,  that  conception  of  punishment,  which  represents  it 
as  simply  an  expedient  to  prevent  wrong-doing,  an  expedient 
which  may  be  arbitrarily  dispensed  with  by  the  Moral  Ruler  of 
the  universe,  if  wrong-doing  can  be  prevented  by  other  means. 
There  is  a  story  of  an  English  judge  who  once  said  to  a  criminal, 
'  You  are  condemned  to  be  transported,  not  because  you  have 
'stolen  these  goods,  but  that  goods  may  not  be  stolen.'  No 
principle  more  false  in  itself  or  more  ruinous  to  public  morality 
was  ever  announced  from  the  English  bench.  The  whole  moral 
effect  of  punishment  lies  in  its  bemg  just.  The  man  who  suffers 
for  the  benefit  of  others  is  a  martyr,  not  a  convict.^  When 
a  great  crime  has  been  committed  which  awakens  the  moral 
nature  of  a  nation  into  fiery  life,  the  cry  is  for  justice,  not  for 
a  great  and  edifying  moral  lesson ;  the  salutary  impression  pro- 
duced by  a  stem  sentence  is  only  an  incidental  thing.     *  The 

*  suffering  of  a  criminal  benefits  the  public  because  it  is  deserved ; 

*  it  is  not  deserved  because  it  benefits  the  public.' 

God  cannot  ignore  the  ill-desert  of  the  sinner.  By  giving 
existence  to  creatures  capable  of  obeying  the  eternal  law,  and 
therefore  capable  of  transgressing  it.  He  came  into  relations  to 
the  universe  and  to  the  law  itself  which  oblige  Him  to  recognise 
the  guilt  of  wrong-doing.  The  penalties  of  sin  are  not  arbitrary 
in  their  origin,  and  cannot,  therefore,  be  arbitrarily  anntdled ; 
Ood  is  free  to  determine  how  the  principle  to  which  these 
penalties  do  homage  shall  be  honoured,  but  not  to  violate  the 
principle  itself. 
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6.  We  have  now  to  examine  how  the  *  Moral  View '  of  tiie 
Atonement  can  be  hannoniaed  with  the  teaching  of  Holj 
Scripture ;  and  although  Dr.  Buahnell  is  'clear  in  the  oonTio- 
'  tion '  that  his  theory  '  has  the  particular  merit '  of  giving  to 
'  the  stronff  substitutional  or  imputational  phrases  ajq>lied  to 
'  Christ'  *  weir  most  easy  and  genuinely  natural  meaning,'  * 
the  language  of  inspired  men  writhes  in  torture  under  his 
hand ;  and,  in  the  discussion  of  Jewish  sacrifices  and  of  memor- 
able facts  in  Old  Testament  history,  he  is  habitually  compelled, 
in  the  exegesis  of  a  solitary  quotation  from  Isaiah  in  St.  Mat- 
thew's Cbspel,  to  resort  to  that  *  heavy  practice '  with  which 
he  charges  Dr.  Magee. 

This  quotation  is  Dr.  BushneU's  strong  point.  Matthew  telb 
us  (chap.  viii.  17),  that  *  When  the  even  was  come,  they  brought 

*  unto  Him  many  that  were  possessed  with  devils ;  and  he  cast 
'  out  the  spirits  with  His  word,  and  healed  all  that  were  side : 
'  that  it  might  be  fulfilled  which  was  spoken  by  Esaiaa  ths 

*  prophet,  saying.  Himself  took  our  infinnities,  and  bare  our 
'  sicknesses.'  This  passage  is  introduced  by  Dr.  BushneU  in 
his  first  chapter  as  '  being  the  one  Scriptural  citation  that  gives, 

*  beyond  a  question,  the  usus  loquendi  of  all  the  vicari<His  and 

*  sacrificial  language  of  the  New  Testament.'    He  says : — 

*  Christ  has  been  pouring  out  His  sympathies  all  day,  in  acts  of 
healing,  run  down,  as  it  were,  by  the  wretched  multitudes  crowding 
about  Him  and  imploring  His  pity.  No  humblest,  most  repuLdve 
creature  is  neglected,  or  fieuls  to  receive  His  tenderest,  most  brotherly 
consideration.  His  heart  accepts  each  one  as  a  burden  up<m  its 
feeling,  and  by  that  feeling,  he  is  inserted  into  the  lot,  the  pain, 
the  sickness,  the  sorrow  of  each.  And  so  the  evangelist,  having,  as 
we  see,  no  reference  whatever  to  the  substitution  for  sin,  says, 
<<  That  it  might  be  fulfilled  which  was  spoken  by  Esaias  the  prc^et^ 
saying,  Himself  took  our  infirmities,  and  bare  our  sicknesses."  And 
the  text  is  the  more  i-emarkable  that  the  passage  he  cites  from  Isaiah, 
is  from  his  53rd  chapter,  which  is,  in  fact,  a  kind  of  stock  chapter, 
whence  all  the  most  vicarious  language  of  the  New  Testament  is 
drawn.  Besides,  the  word  bare  occurs  in  the  citation ;  a  word  that 
is  based  on  the  very  same  figure  of  carrying  as  that  which  is  used  in 
the  expression,  '*bare  our  sins,'*  "bare  the  sins  of  many,"  and  is 
moreover  precisely  the  same  word  which  is  used  by  the  Apostle 
when  he  says  [^oorciCcrcl,  '*Bear  ye  one  another's  burdens,  and  so  fulfil 
the  law  of  Christ."  It  then  we  desire  to  know  exactly  what  the 
substitution  of  Christ  for  sin  was,  and  how  far  it  went — what  it  means 
for  example  that  He  bare  our  sins — we  have  only  to  revert  back  to 
what  is  here  said  of  His  relation  to  sicknesses,  and  our  question  is 
resolved. 

•  Pages  332,  333. 
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*'  What^  then,  does  it  mean  that  Ohrist  ''  bare  our  sk^essee  t " 
Does  it  mean  that  He  literally  had  onr  sicknesses  transferred  to  Him, 
and  so  taken  off  from  ns )  Does  it  mean  that  He  became  blind  for 
the  blind,  lame  for  the  lame,  a  leper  for  the  lepers,  suffering  in  Him- 
self all  the  fevers  and  pains  He  took  away  from  others  ?  No  one 
had  ever  suoh  a  thought.  How  then  did  He  bear  our  sicknesses,  or 
in  what  sense  1  In  the  sense  that  He  took  them  on  His  feeling,  had 
His  heart  burdened  by  the  sense  of  them,  bore  the  disgusts  of  their 
loathsome  decays,  felt  their  pains  over  again,  in  the  tenderness  of  His 
more  than  human  sensibility.  Thus  manifestly  it  was  that  He  bare 
our  sicknesses.  His  very  love  to  us  put  Him,  so  far,  in  a  vicarious 
relation  to  them,  and  made  Him,  so  far,  a  partaker  in  them.'* 

Remembering  how  the  very  straitest  of  orthodox  interpreters 
relax  their  rigour  in  discussing  quotations  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment in  the  New,  we  are  greatly  edified  as  well  as  a  little 
astonished  by  the  severity  with  which  Dr.  Bushnell  can,  for 
once,  play  the  precisian.  We  should  no  more  dream  of  deter- 
mining the  usm  loquendi  of  a  common  Biblical  phrase  by  its 
application  in  a  single  passage  in  which  it  happened  to  be 
Quoted  hj  an  evangelist,  than  we  should  think  of  determining 
the  meaning  of  a  line  in  Milton  or  Shakespeare  by  the  use 
which  Mr.  Gladstone  or  Mr.  Bright  might  make  of  il  in  a 
political  debate.  It  is  one  of  the  cardinal  princinles  of  modem 
exegesis  that  tlie  New  Testament  writers  quote  the  language  of 
psalmists  and  prophets  very  freely;  that  even  the  formula 
*  that  it  might  be  fulfilled/  sometimes  means  very  little  more 
than  that  the  old  words,  though  not  perhaps  in  their  exact 
and  grammatical  sense,  ma^  be  used  to  describe  the  new  fSstct. 
This  exegetical  principle  is  sometimes  carried  to  a  perilous 
excess,  so  as  to  impeach  not  tho  inspiration  merely,  but  the 
common  sense  of  the  writers  of  the  Christian  Scriptures ;  but 
scarcely  any  thoughtful  scholar  will  deny  its  essential  soundness. 
We  altogether  deny  that  even  if  St.  Matthew  quoted  the  words 
in  the  sense  which  Dr.  Bushnell  suggests,  this  would  reveal 
'  the  true  law  of  interpretation '  to  be  applied  to  the  almost 
innumerable  expressions  which  affirm  *  toe  vicarious  relation 
of  Christ  to  our  sins.' 

But  without  availing  ourselves  of  the  theory  that  all  the 
human  sorrows  of  Christ  entered  into  His  expiatory  work,  there 
is  no  reason  for  those  who  maintain  the  unique  significance 
of  His  death  to  dispute  the  accuracy  of  the  evangelist  in  the 
present  instance.  With  all  respect  for  those  orthodox  inter- 
preters who    have   tiiought   otherwise,  we   believe  that  the 
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original    passage    in    Isaiah    means    exactly  'what    the    tsbi 
majority  of  theologians  have  supposed.*     The  words  themselves, 
and  the  line  of  tne  prophet's  thoughts,  require  the  common 
interpretation.   So  far  as  we  remember  there  is  no  case  in  which 
^}  (*  Surely  he  hath  borne  our  griefs/  Is.  liii.  4)  is  used  in 
the  sense  of  'taking  away/  apart  from  the  idea  that  he   tcAo 
takes  atvat/,  himself  carries   the  burden   which  he  removes  from 
another.    The  apparent  exceptions  which  occtir  to  us  are  only 
apparent.      The  word  «i7,  translated   '  our  griefs/  in  Is.  Kii 
4  ;  and  '  our  infirmities'  in  Matt.  viii.  17,  is  a  general  term  for 
'  ecils'    of    all  kinds.      The  verb   ^?9   is  accurately   rendered 
*  carried.'     The  whole  verse  is  very  properly  rendered — '  Surely 
He  bore  our  griefs,  and  carried  our  sorrows.'   That  the  prophet 
did  not  mean  to  say  that '  He  took  our  eriefs  on  His  feeling,  had 
His  heart  burden^  by  the  sense  of  them,'  is  plain   from  the 
second  clause  of  the  verse,  'And  we  thought  him   stricken, 
smitten  of  God,  and  afflicted.'     He  endured  visible  sufferings, 
which  made  men  suppose  that  He  was  under  Divine  chastise- 
ment.    Had  he  simply  felt  our  pains  over  again  and  in   the 
tenderness  of  His  more  than  human  sensibility y  no  such  impression 
would  have  been  given  to  the  men  who  watched  His  history. 
The  fifth  verse,  *  But  He  was  wounded  for  our  transgressions^' 
&c.,  confirms  our  interpretation.     The  natural  meaning  of  the 
whole  passage  is,  that  the  Messiah  was  to  suffer,  not  merely  in 
sympathy  with  suffering  men,  but  for  their  sake,  and  as  the 
direct  result  of  their  sins. 

Nor  does  St.  Matthew's  use  of  the  prophecy  impeach  this 
interpretation.  The  very  object  for  which  Christ  bore  our  griefs 
was,  that  he  might  bear  them  away  from  us ;  He  carried  our 
sorrows  that  we  might  be  relieved  from  the  burden  of  them. 

•  Dr.  John  Brown  (*  Suffori^igs  and  Glories  of  the  Messiah/  p.  205) 
denies  that  the  vicarious  idea  is  {present  in  Is.  liii.  4,  at  alL  He 
says:  *  the  word  rendered  "bear,"  signifies  to  carry  away,  except  when 
it  is  connected  with  sin,  iniquity,  or  some  such  word,  in  which  case  it 
uniformly  signifies  to  bear  the  punishment  of  sin,  or  to  forgive  sin.'  He 
quotes  1  Sam.  xvii.  37  ;  Hos.  v.  14 ;  Judges  xvi.  31.  The  first  reference 
is  a  mistake,  as  k^3  does  not  occur  in  the  verse.  It  occurs,  however,  in 
V.  34 :  '  there  came  a  lion  and  a  bear,  and  took  [bore  away — ^not  simply 
removed,  but  carried  off]  a  lamb  out  of  the  nock.'  The  passage  in 
Hosea  is  of  Ihe  same  kind :  ^  I  will  be  unto  Ephraim  as  a  lion,  and  as  a 
young  lion  to  the  house  of  Judah ;  I,  even  I  will  tear  and  go  away ;  I 
will  Uxke  away  [carry  off,  bear  away],  and  none  shall  rescue  him.'  The 
passage  in  Judges  is  the  accoimt  of  Samson's  burial :  *  Then  his  brethren 
and  all  the  house  of  his  father  came  down  and  took  him  [carried  him,  bore 
him],  and  brought  him  and  buried  him,'  &c. 

The  second  milf  of  the  verse,  *he  carried  our  sorrows,'  Dr.  Brown 
thinks  refers  to  that  deep  sympathy  with  the  sufferings  of  the  afiOicted, 
which  induced  him  to  labour  even  to  fatigue  in  order  to  relieve  them. 
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Matthew  saw  in  the  benignant  and  merciful  acts  of  Christ's 
miraculous  power,  an  anticipation  of  the  result  of  His  predicted 
sufferings.  Every  cure  that  He  wrought  was  a  yisible  sign 
"that  His  vicarious  sorrows  were  already  effecting  their  object. 
That  the  evangelist,  or  the  author  of  the  Greek  version  of  His 
Oospel,  wrote  i<rO€V€Cai  ffiuiv,  as  a  translation  of  the  Hebrew 
^,  which  has  a  far  wider  meaning,  is  explained  by  the 
special  occasion  which  suggested  the  quotation ;  and  it  is  instruc- 
tive to  notice  that  instead  of  translating  ^  by  <f>4p€i  (LXX), 
he  has  translated  it  by  l\ap€ ;  <l>4p€i  brings  out  most  promi- 
nentlv  the  idea  that  Christ  himself  bore  our  griefs ;  but  lkafi€ 
suited  Matthew's  purpose  better,  as  giving  prominence  to  the 
idea  that  He  removed  them  from  us — though,  as  Dr.  Bushnell 
justly  says,  Xafij3<ba>  is  not  a  mere  taking  away,  but  an  appro- 
priation on  the  part  of  the  person  who  takes  away. 

That  the  Messiah  was  merely  to  take  our  sufferings  as  a 
burden  upon  His  feeling,  is  a  conception  which  the  original 
passage  resents;  the  prophet  declares  distinctly  that  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  the  words  He  was  actually  to  bear  them,  and 
men  were  to  think  that  He  was  being  punished  for  His  own 
sins  when  He  was  really  bearing  the  punishment  of  oiurs.  The 
quotation  in  St.  Matthew  will  as  little  submit  to  what  Dr. 
Bushnell  thinks  to  be  a  '  most  natural  and  certainly  great  and 
^  worthv  meaning ;'  the  evangelist  says  nothing  of  a  subjective 

rpath^  with  human  distresses,  but  of  that  objective  removal  of 
n  which,  according  to  the  orthodox  theory,  is  the  result  of 
our  Lord's  atonement.  The  only  difference  between  the  Old 
Testament  writer  and  the  New,  is  that  the  one  thinks  most  of 
the  vicarious  suffering  which  constituted  the  Atonement,  and 
the  other  of  the  benefits  which  flow  from  it ;  in  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other  is  there  any  thought  of  a  mere  sympathetic 
sorrow. 

This  solitary  passage  is  the  great  Scriptural  argument  for 
Dr.  Bushnell's  theory  of  our  Lord's  vicarious  sacrifice.  Every 
reference  to  the  substitutionary  character  of  His  sufferings  is  to 
be  interpreted  by  the  testimony  which  has  been  extorted  by 
rack  and  thumb-screw  from  this  martyred  text.  An  accidental 
application  of  a  single  prophecy  is  to  determine  the  uaus  loquendi 
of  innumerable  expressions,  the  plain  meaning  of  which  can 
hardly  be  missed. 

We  should  greatly  regret  to  give  our  readers  a  false  impres- 
sion of  Dr.  Bushnell's  treatise.  Nothing  that  he  writes,  can  be 
commonplace  or  worthless.  In  the  development  of  his  system, 
there  are  many  paradoxes,  but  also  many  noble  thoughts  vividly 
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expressed ;  and  there  is  an  iatense  glow  of  spiritual  fervour  om 
almost  every  pc^  But,  in  the  way  of  positive  teaching  oq 
our  Lord's  sufferuigs  he  has  nothing  xoore  to  tell  us,  than,  that 
'Love  is  a  principle  essentially  vicarious  in  its  own  natorey 
'  identifying  the  subject  with  others,  so  as  to  suffer  their 

*  adversities  and  pains,  and  taking  on  itself  Uie  burden  of  ^leir 

*  eviL'      In  the  sacrifice  of  Chnst  there  is  nothing  unique. 

*  Whatever  we  may  say  or  hold,  or  believe,  concerning  the 

*  vicarious  sacrifice  of  Christ,  we  are  to  affirm  in  the  same 

*  manner  of  Gk)d.    The  whole  Deity  is  in  it  fran  eternity,  and 

*  will  to  eternity  be There  is   a  cross  in  God 

^  before  the  wood  is  seen  upcm  Calvary ;  hid  in  Gh>d's  own  virtue 

*  itself,  strugglingonheavily  in  burdened  feeling  through  all  the 
^  previous  ases,  and  strugg^g  on  heavily  now,  even  in  iJbe  throne 
^  of  the  worhi.'  *  The  Holy  Spirit  bears  the  sins  of  men,  precisely 

*  as  Christ  Himsdlf  did  in  His  sacrificc't  *  All  holy  beiogs 
'  created  are  in  exactly  the  same  vicarious  spirit  and  suffering 
^  way  of  love  as  Christ  was,  onl^  not  doing  and  suffering  exactly 
^  the  same  things/  X      *  Vicarious  sacrince  '  is  not   ^  a  point 

*  where  Christ  is  distinguished  firom  His  followers,  but  the  very 

*  life  to  which  He  restores  them,  in  restoring  them  to  God.} 
'  He  lays  it  on  His  disciples  to  follow  Him,  and  be,  if  they 
^  may,  the  ransom  purchase  of  others,  saying,  **  even  as  the 
'  Son  of  man  came  not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to  minister, 

*  and  give  His  life  a  ransom  for  many*" '  The  profound  spiritual 
truths  which  are  implicated  in  this  process  of  thought,  it  is  not 
our  present  duty  to  dwell  upon,  but  that  this  is  nothing  like  an 
account  of  the  Scriptural  representation  of  our  Lord's  death 
may  be  made  clear  in  a  few  paragraphs. 

Dr.  BushneU  contends,  that  the  phrases  which  speak  of 
Christ  as  bearing  our  sins  mean  nothing  more  than  *  He  took 
^  them  on  His  feeling,  had  His  heart  burdened  with  them.' 
That  the  pure  nature  of  our  Lord  was  distressed  by  the  wickedness 
which  was  always  about  Him — by  the  insincerity,  the  sensualify 
and  the  godlessness  of  the  priests  and  of  the  people,  is  certaia. 
There  is  something  horrible  in  the  number  and  variety  of  the 
forms  of  evil  which  pressed  upon  Him  during  the  last  few 
hours  of  His  mortal  life—the  treachery  of  Judas,  Peter's  blas- 
phemy and  cowardice,  the  lying  of  the  false  witnesses,  the 
malignity  and  hypocrisy  of  the  priests,  who  were  plotting 
murder,  and  would  not  go  into  the  hall  of  the  heathen  governor, 
'  iest  they  should  be  defiled ;'  Pilate's  betrayal  of  justice,  the 
brutal  crudty  of  the  soldiers,  the  reckless  bloodthirstiness  of  the 
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oeopk  among  wlwm  Ho  bad  gone  about  ctoing  gaod^  i3b»  l^eai^ 
mm  mockery  of  tiiose  who  witaened  His  ^^ing  agonic^  ths 
levilingft  of  the  iapemtant  thief.  Ho  dovbt,  tiiere  was  1 
and  imuttoraUe  aaginii  in  £Sb  soul  wkni  He  ipm  in 
immediate  pteBoiioe  of  these  ghastly  Crimea— Crimea  i 
hj  creatores  Ibt  whom  He  had  maretium  a  hroAer^s  kfev  and 
whose  fledi  and  Uood  He  had  assumed  that  'B»  migft^  be  eoa 
of  tbemselTes,  their  ^aiy  brother,  bf  ooramnauty  of  nal«rs^ 
throogh  etemify.  But  neither  efangiilisin  nor  apostles  giye  aa 
an  J  kmit  that  thej  are  thinking  ef  His  mond  swieriaags  lAma 
they  speak  of  Chrwt's  bearing  the  sin  of  the  wmid.  ijiEy  sosk 
in  t^pretation  of  tiiczr  language  is  spedfieally  met  and  destreyed 
by  the  widi-known  pasmge  in  1  Peter,  iL  d4.  '  Who  his  asm 
wm  bare  our  nns' — not  'on  His  fieeling/  merdy,  as  Dr.  Bask* 
nell  wonld  have  it — bat '  in  His  own  hwly  on  the  tree.' 

There  has  be^i  a  disposition  ef  k^  yeans  e¥Bn  amoof 
<»ihodoK  tiieologittiSy  in  deTeloprag  the  doctarine  of  the  Atones 
menl^  to  insist  more  strongly  wgatk  tiie  mysterious  s(Nrrews  el 
the  soul  of  Christ  than  upon  His  death.  This  is  a  ni^ural  r^ 
action  and  protest  against  the  hypsUiesis  that  Chxi  found  aatia* 
fBK^tion  in  our  Lord's  physieal  agonies^  and  against  tibe  ceaBse 
and  intolerable  representation  of  the  tortures  of  the  emeifixioB 
which  were  onee  common  in  Protestant  pulpits,  and  whidi  wa 
believe  are  still  firequ^itly  heard  fimnBoman  Gatholie  fareachersL 
A  plaee  is  stiU  left  for  the  signifieanoe  of  His  death,  but  what  it 
essential  and  most  prominent  with  the  writers  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment is  thrown  back  into  a  subordinate  and  infmor  pomtiDn. 
The  <  Moral  Tiew/  howeror^w  illustrated  by  Dr.B«shneJl,we«ll 
be  oomplete  if  the  fenr  Ooqsds  dosed  with  the  story  of  GMkae- 
mane,  and  if  our  Lord  had  been  miraculously  delivered  from  the 
death,  which  was  then  threatening  Him ;  or  if  Pilate's  proponl 
had  been  accepted,  and  Jesus  of  Kaaareth  had  been  ' relieaiBed' 
instead  of  Barabbas  the  robber. 

'  1^  Agony  gives  in  a  sense  the  key-note  of  His  ministry,  beeaoae 
it  is pnre  moral  sufiferiBg;  the  suflering,  that  i^  of  a  burdened  lov^ 
and  of  a  holy  and  pure  sensibifity,  <m  which  the  heli  of  Hbe  worlATs 
curse  and  retnbatiTe  madness  is  just  abo^  to  Imrst.'  .  .  .  '  The 
moral  tragedy  of  the  garden  is  mtppUmmUed  by  the  physical  tragei^ 
of  the  Cross;  where  Jesai^  by  net  shrinkiag  from  so  great  bodttj 
pains  which  the  coarse  and  srasooas  mind  el  the  wodd  will  move 
eanly  appieeiate^  shows  the  moral  saffering  of  Oed  fcnr  omners  moss 
affectingly,  because  He  does  it  in  a  lower  phase  of  natural  aensibili^.'* 

Can  anything  be  more  s«t  of  harmony  with  th*  whole  strain 
of  Apostelie  tlm^  than  to  speak  of  'tiie  physical  tragedy  ef 

•  BushneU,  pp.  178, 179. 
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the  Gross  supplementing  the  moral  tragedy  in  the  nrdea '  P 
Throaghout  the  New  Testament,  in  the  Gospels  and  in  the 
Epistles  alike,  it  is  the  death  of  Christ  on  which  the  salvation  of 
the  world  is  made  to  rest.  Our  Lord  Himself  speaks  the  same 
language  as  His  inspired  disciples.    St.  Paul  does  not  say, 

*  Wnile  we  were  yet  smners  Chriet  endured  the  agony  of  Qeihie^ 
^rnane'  but  ^  Chnst  died  for  us ;'  nor  that  *  we  have  redemption 
throufi^h  the  moral  mfferingi  of  Chrwt*  but '  through  His  blood;* 
nor  l£at  'we  were  reconciled  to  God  hy  the  mmtal  distress  of 
*our  Lord,*  but  '  by  the  death  of  His  Son.'  St.  Peter  says  that 
we  were  redeemed  '  with  the  precious  blood  of  Christ,'  that  '  He 
'  died  the  just  for  the  unjust  to  bring  us  ta  Gtoi.*  St.  John  says^ 
*The  bhod  of  Jesus  Christ  cleanseth  us  from  all  sin.'  Oar 
Lord  said  that  His  '  bhod'  was  '  shed  for  many  for  the  remission 
of  sins.'  Waiving  for  the  present  all  controversy  as  to  whether 
any  or  all  of  these  passages  can  be  fairly  interpreted  as  meaning 
that  the  direct  end  of  our  Lord's  sufferings  was  to  exert  a  moral 
and  spiritual  influence  over  us,  not  to  atone  for  our  sins,  we  con* 
tend  that  they  at  least  demonstrate  this  point — ^that  our  Lord 
Himself  and  the  Apostles  attach  supreme  importance  to  that 

*  physical  tragedy '  which,  according  to  Dr.  Bushnell's  theory, 
is  consistently  regarded  as  merely  supplementary  to  what  was 
fiir  more  sig^iificant  It  is  not  the  moral  anguish  of  Christ 
which  the  New  Testament  connects  with  the  forgiveness  of  sins, 
but  His  death.     His  death,  not  His  agony,  is  '  the  key-note  of 

*  His  ministry.' 

Are  we  then  to  be  driven  back  upon  the  revolting  conception 
that  the  value  of  our  Lord's  Atonement  is  determined  by  the 
degree  of  the  physical  torture  that  He  passed  through  during 
His  Passion  P  muBt  we  take  the  crucifix  as  the  visible  iype  of 
our  sermons  P  Must  we  speak  incessantly  of  the  nails  crushing 
their  way  through  His  hands  and  feet,  of  the  festering  fiery 
torment  of  the  wounds,  of  His  muscles  convulsively  contracting, 
of  His  feverish  thirst  P  If  we  do,  we  cannot  appeal  in  our 
defence  to  the  authority  of  Apostolic  example.  It  is  deeply 
sugeestive  that  the  New  Testament  writers,  m  speaking  of  the 
deatn  of  Christ  in  relation  to  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  do  not 
dwell  upon  the  horrors  which  aggravated  it.  It  is  not  the 
suffering  which  preceded  the  death,  but  the  death  itself  which 
is  always  present  to  their  thoughts  when  they  refer  to  its  atoning 
power.  This  is  tiie  more  sti^ing,  because  when  the  humilia- 
tion and  death  of  our  Lord  are  appealed  to  as  an  example,  the 
Apostolic  manner  is  different.  When  the  author  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews,  exhorting  the  Jewish  Christians  to  constancy 
and  endurance,  turns  aside  from  the  long  and  illustrious  pro- 
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cession  of  saints  who  liad  all  'died  in  faith  *  to  Jesus  Himself, 
lie  reminds  his  readers  that  our  Lord  not  only  dted^  but '  for  the 

*  joy  that  was  set  before  Him,  endured  the  Cross,  demising  the 

*  shame ;'  and  they  are  exhorted  to  '  consider  Him  that  endured 
^  such  contradiction  of  sinners  against  Himself/  that  thOT  might 
not  be  *  wearied  and  faint  in  their  minds/  "When  St.  Paul 
oharges  the  Christians  at  Philippi  to  show  a  epirit  of  self* 
sacrifice,  to  *  look  every  man,  not  on  his  own  things,  but  also 
^  on  the  things  of  others,'  and  recalls  the  example  of  our  Lord 
Jesus,  he  accumulates  all  the  circumstances  which  illustrate  the 
magnitude  of  His  voluntary  self-denial  for  the  sake  of  mankind* 

*  Being  in  the  form  of  God  [He]  thought  it  not  robbery  to  be 

*  equal  to  God :  but  made  Himself  of  no  reputation,  and  took 

*  upon  Him  the  form  of  a  servant,  and  was  made  in  the  likeness 

*  of  men :  and  being  found  in  fashion  as  a  man,  he  humbled 

*  Himself,'  and  not  merely  died,  but  'became  obedient  unto  death, 

*  even  the  death  of  the  Cross,*  Peter,  speaking^  of  Christ  as 
atoning  for  human  sin,  says  simply  *  he  died  the  just  for  the 

*  unjust,  to  bring  us  to  God ;'  but  in  the  verses  immediately  pre- 
ceding this,  having  spoken  of  Christ  as  'leaving  us  an  examrde 

*  that  we  should  follow  in  His  steps,'  he  adds,  *  Who,  when  He 
^  was  reviled^  reviled  not  again ;  when  He  suffered  threatened 
*not.' 

Of  course,  there  are  passages  in  which  the  duty  of  self-sacrifice 
is  enforced  by  an  appeal  to  the  death  of  our  Lord  without  any 
attempt  to  emphasise  its  terrors ;  but  the  point  of  our  argument 
is,  that  though  the  Apostles  dwell  upon  the  ignominy  and 
sufferings  of  the  crucifixion  when  it  is  their  intention  to  exalt 
a  virtue  which  Christ  manifested  in  dying  for  mankind,  and 
which  it  is  the  duty  of  His  followers  to  imitate,  they  limit 
themselves  to  a  bare  reference  to  His  death,  or  His  blood,  when 
they  are  speaking  of  the  means  of  our  redemption.  Not  His 
moral  sufferings,  not  His  physical  tortures,  but  the  mere  laying 
down  of  His  ufe  is  what  they  connect  with  the  forgiveness  of 
sins. 

Those  who  are  interested  in  discovering  the  moral  ideas  of  the 
Christian  faith  in  the  typical  institutions  of  Judaism,  wiU 
remember  that  no  tortures  were  inflicted  upon  the  animals 
offered  as  expiatory  sacrifices;  the  shedding  of  their  blood, 
not  the  amoimt  of  pain  they  endured,  constituted  the  atone- 
ment. 

That  the  distinction  we  have  asserted  between  the  death  of 
Christ  and  the  distress  which  He  suffered  from  mere  contact 
with  human  sin,  is  not  arbitrary  and  technical,  is  sufficiently 
proved  by  the  profound  influence  it  exerted  on  the  whole  struc- 
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torn  of  Apostolic  thought.  Tlie  distanction  is  j^ewer  ioaaalfy 
BEfmmeif  but  it  moolds  aad  shapes  all  the  nfareBoes  of  the 
iMpised  writeni  ta  «ar  Lovi's  wodc  It  is  ioMpaiaUe  fiwm 
flknr  ihoagfats.  It  detenmnes  tiim  idiom.  13ie  principle  of 
the  diatinotion  is  pesfoetly  intdHgiUe.  The  grief  snd  anger 
whteh  oar  Lord  feu  at  the  'hardneaB*  of  hnmaa  hearts,  weoe 
■oty  in  any  legitimate  Tneaning  of  the  wofd,  penal  oomseqneiioes 
oToin.  They  had  no  more  expiatory  power  dian  the  sorrow  of 
a  fiither  for  his  son's  profligacy,  or  ihe  angnish  of  a  mother  lor 
her  daughter's  shame.  Tmit  the  moral  pains  of  ear  Lord  were 
in  aeense  voluntary, — because  his  assuuiption  cf  humanity  was 
▼olnntary,  and  apart  finom  the  incarnation  he  weuld  not,  of 
covifBe,  haye  known  the  new  experienees  which  -were  rendered 
poonUe  by  his  human  sensibilities,  —  does  not  change  tiieir 
essential  nature.*  We  believe,  too,  tibatliiese  moral  pains  were  a 
reTolation  of  Divine  facts.  He  was  'Ac  ima^  of  Ood'  when 
He  wept  over  the  crimes  and  impending  calamities  of  Jerusalem, 
as  well  as  when  Hie  wept  at  the  grave  of  Lazarus.  Men  aaw  the 
Father,  when  th^  saw  Ohrisf  s  sorrow  for  their  mns,  as  well  as 
n^hen  they  saw  His  compassion  tor  their  mibwrngn,  and  Hie 
joy  over  their  repentance  and  well-doing.  Dr.  Bushnell 
«aiiiot  justify  what  he  has  said  about  ^  the  onm  in  Ood  before 
*  the  wood  is  seen  upon  Calvary,' — but  whatever  difficidties 
be  involved  in  assigning  to  the  vivid  anthropomorphic 


*  It  will  be  obseryed — and  we  desire  to  call  special  attention  to  this 
point — ^lat  our  argoment  is  intended  simply  to  show  that  se  far  as  ihe 
moral  suffennge  of  Christ  were  of  the  same  character  as  ihe  sorrows  ocea^ 
aiomi  to  anjf  holy  heing  by  witnessing  sin,  they  were  not  expiatory.  The 
'MpToL  View'  reoo^msee  in  cmr  Lrad's  distreesee  nothing  that  distin- 
cnidies  them  in  thmr  essential  principle  firom  what  St.  Paul  fett  when  he 
uxon^^t  of  the  unbelief  and  guilt  odf  his  countiymen— nothing  ^^"^^  dis- 
tin^nishee  them  from  the  anguish  of  ordinary  men  occasioned  oy  the  sin 
anf  shame  of  relatives  and  mends.  The  ekbr  divines  bdlieved  that  the 
*  wrath  of  God'  reetodonliiesonl  of  Qizist;  ihis,  if  the  theory  eould  be 
nade  out,  would  prodnee  m<nral  sufiiorings  truly  penaL  Seme  modem 
theologians,  too,  contend  that  the  volontary  humiHation  of  the  Eternal 
Word  was  in  itself  an  expiatory  act,  and  that  Uierefore  aU  the  soirows 
which  came  of  it  were  expiatory.  To  criticise  these  positions  would  lead 
as  &r  away  from  our  imntediate  puipose.  With  these  ^r^  ineiit  upon 
the  pieaenoe  of  the  peaoal  ekment  in  oar  IjcoA'b  moral  snfiBnngB— an 
element  Hinfirfmfnn'HTig  them  in  their  very  essence  from  all  the  commfla 
experiences  of  pure  and  upright  l)eing8 — ^we  do  not  desire  to  raise  any 
oontroversv.  But  even  to  these,  the  characteristae  manner  of  the  inspired 
writers,  who  always  connect  forgiveness  with  Hie  death  of  Christ,  anoali 
anggest  caution.  The  indinensable  condition  of  riyMrf jry  anflfemg  is 
that  it  should  have  a  penal  cnaxacter.  We  hope  to  liave  aa  early  cppor- 
tonity  of  developing  our  own  theory  of  the  relations  of  the  su£bring8  of 
our  l^rd  to  God  s  moral  government.  Hie  present  article  is  necessarily 
p<flemica1  and  negative* 
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lang^aage  of  the  Old  Tefltament  its  natural  meanings  we  think  it 
most  pdrilous  to  impeach  the  reality  of  Qoi^s  di^leasnre  and 
^prief  because  of  the  wickedness  of  our  race.  There  is  a  sorrow 
inseparable  from  love,  when  the  objects  of  loTe  are  guilty  of  ain 
<M*  are  involved  in  great  calamities.  But  tiiis  sorrow,  we  repeat, 
is  not  penal.  It  is  no  disgrace  to  feel  it  keenly.  It  bel<mgs  to 
the  noblest  natures  to  suffer  its  sharpest  pan^  It  is  an  in- 
direct, not  a  direct  eonsequenoe  q£  wrong-domg.  No  matter 
kow  agonising  it  may  be,  it  does  not  satisfy  the  moral  principle 
which  imposes  a  penalty  on  the  sinner.  The  criminal  cannot 
aflege  tiie  pain  his  crime  has  inflicted  on  pure  and  virtuous 
«ouls  as  a  reason  why  he  ^ould  be  forgiven,  and  escape  punish- 
ment.    That  pain  has  no  expiatory  value. 

But  the  deafli  of  Christ  has  no  analogy  to  the  suffering  * 
oooadoned  to  a  holy  bdng  bv  witnessing  moral  eviL  It  cannot 
in  any  way  be  identified  with  the  sorrow  which  a  parent  feels 
for  the  crime  of  a  child,  or  a  sister  for  a  brother's  ruin.  It  was 
not  among  the  indirect  sufferings  which  sin  entails  on  the  good ; 
it  was  the  specific  punishment  which  sin  was  to  entail  on  the 
sinner.  In  all  the  moral  distress  that  our  Lord  felt  for  the 
crimes  of  our  race.  He  was  etiU  standing  out  of  the  direct  line  of 
the  penal  consequences  of  wrong-doing ;  but  when  He  died  for 
us,  He  endured  what  no  holv  being  ever  endured  before,  or  will 
endure  again,  a  penalty  with  ^^di  Divine  justice  had  guarded 
Ae  eternal  law  ot  rignteousness.*  This  was  a  new  fact  in  the 
history  of  the  universe*  He  who  had  ordained  and  inflicted  the 
terrible  sanctions  of  the  law,  is  now  seen,  not  in  the  place  of  the 
legislator  and  ruler,  but  in  the  place  of  the  transgressor.  He 
bra,  no  doubt,  been  '  burdened  in  feeling  by  the  sin  of  mankind 
liefore ;  but  now  He  submits  to  what  He  had  appointed  to  be 
tiie  punishment  of  sin. 

It  may,  however,  be  objected  that  this  is  only  an  eapbtnatian 
4l  the  death  of  Clurist.  It  may  be  alleged  that  the  ^nphasis 
witii  which  our  Lord  Himself  and  the  apostles  insist  upon  His 
death,  may  be  accounted  for  in  another  way.  The  theory  of 
'Uie  agony'  being  ^the  key-note  of  our  Lord's  ministry'  may 
not  be  in  harmony  with  the  prevailing  spirit  of  the  New 
Testament  writers,  and  y^  Christ  may  have  orored  no  expiatory 
aamfioe.  His  death  on  the  cross  may  have  had  tiie  supreme 
pliee  in  tiie  thoughts  of  inspired  men  for  other  reasons ;  it  may 

*  That  infiEuits  die  though  they  have  not  penKmally  siiuied  may  be 
alkged  i^aiast  the  ftodam«ital  idea  of  our  argument;  the  alleigation 
may  be  aatisfactOTily  met,  but  this  article  would  extend  through  a  whole 
number,  and  through  many  numbers  of  the  Review,  if  we  attempted  a 
detailed  reply  to  all  objectisne,  «r  even  to  important  objections. 
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liave  been  because  the  surrender  of  life  is  the  consummation  of 
self-sacrifice,  or  because,  whatever  the  sorrows  through  which, 
our  Lord  passed  before,  they  culminated,  not  in  the  mere 
physical  sufferings  of  the  cinicifixion,  but  in  the  moral  angxufih 
of  his  last  hours — anguish  of  which  the  evangelists  give  us  no 
uncertain  intimations,  and  which  has  always  exerted  an  awfbl 
and  mysterious  power  over  devout  souls.    He  mav  have  died  to 

*  draw  all  men  to  Eimeelf'  not  to  atone  for  sin ;  the  *  tragedy  of 
^  the  cross'  may  have  been  intended  to  produce,  as  it  has  in  fieus^ 
produced,  the  profoundest  impressions  on  the  hearts  of  men. 
The  death  of  Christ  may  be  the  last  and  oompletest  expressioxi 
of  that  infinite  love  wmch  was  striving,  at  once,  to  shame  the 
world  for  its  sin,  and  to  awaken  confidence  in  the  Divine  merqr* 
The  death,  even  more  than  the  agony,  may  have  been  *  GUkL's 
'  instrument  of  reconciliation  and  redemption,  GKkL's  method  of 
'  conquering  the  human  heart,  and  of  subduing  a  revolted  world 

*  and  attaching  it  to  His  throne — ^pure  love,  sdUF-sacrificing  love^ 

*  crucified  dying  love !  '* 

That  this  was  one  of  the  ends  for  which  Christ  died,  as  it 
was  one  of  the  ends  for  which  He  lived,  is  not  conceded  merely, 
but  strenuously  maintained  by  theologians  who  believe  in  the 
theory  of  expiation.  They  contend  that  Christ's  endurance  of 
the  penalty  of  sin,  is  that  element  in  His  sufferings  which  gives 
greatest  intensity  to  their  influence  over  the  human  souL  But 
what  we  have  called  *  the  idiom'  of  the  inspired  writers  is  inex- 
plicable if  the  solitary  and  immediate  intention  of  our  Lord's 
death  was  to  inspire  the  heart  with  penitence  and  trust,  and,  by 
a  transcendent  revelation  of  the  moral  character  of  God,  to 
restore  the  nature  of  man  to  the  Divine  image.  Had  this  been 
Isaiah's  conception  of  the  Messiah's  sufferings,  he  would  surely 
have  said,  *  He  was  wounded'  for  (yix  future  obedience^  *  bruised' 
for  OJxr  future  holiness.    What  he  did  say  was,  *  He  was  wounded 

*  for  our  transgressions,  and  bruised  for  our  iniquities.'  Paul 
would  not  have  written,  *  He  was  delivered  for  our  offences,* 
*He  gave  Himself  for  our  sins;'  but  He  was  delivered — ^He 
gave  Himself — to  awaken  in  us  a  keen  love  for  righteoueness, 
and  to  give  us  strength  to  do  the  mil  of  Chd.  Peter  should 
have  told  us  that '  Clmst  also  hath  once  suffered,'  not  for  our 
**WM,'  but — for  our  sanctification.  These  quotations— and  thqr 
might  be  indefinitely  multiplied — grew  out  of  a  different  habit  of 
thought  about  the  death  of  Christ  from  that  which  the  *  Moral 
View'  would  have  necessarily  created. 

Dr.  Bushnell  speaks  more  than  once  of  'the  charlatanism  of 
interpretation,'  and  tells  us  that '  it  is  one  of  the  saddest  chap- 
•  Young,  p«  dl3« 
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ters  of  our  Christian  history.**  It  is  '  a  considerable  and  sad 
'  part  of  his  duty  ...  to  reclaim  the  lost  proof  texts  which  have 
'  been  carried  over  to  the  side  of  the  satisfaction  theory,  and 

*  away  from  their  very  obvious  natural  meaning.'f  We  have 
no  anxiety  to  press  the  right  of  *  the  satisfaction  theory*  to 
every  *  proof  text*  which  has  been  appealed  to  in  support  of  it, 
either  in  sermons  or  in  grave  theological  treatises ;  let  half  of 
them  go,  and  enough  wiU  be  lefb  to  make  that  theory  perfectly 
secure.  But  there  is  a  '  charlatanism  of  interpretation*  possible 
on  the  other  side.  The  mystery  of  the  art  is  easily  explained* 
There  are  texts  which  teach  that  Christ  died  to  make  men  holy ; 
therefore^  according  to  Dr.  Bushnell,  other  texts  which  teach  that 
He  died  to  atone  for  sin  must  be  explained  to  mean  that  He 
died— not  to  expiate  its  guilt,  but  to  cleanse  us  from  its  im- 
purity. Because  the  ultimate  object  of  Christ*s  deaths  as  far  as 
man  is  concerned,  was  to  restore  the  soid  to  its  lost  integrity^ 
therefore  the  immediate  object  coidd  have  had  no  relation  to 
the  remission  of  penalty  for  past  offences. 

Are  there  not  mnumerable  cases  in  which  our  idtimate  inten- 
tion is  spoken  of  as  our  immediate  purpose — cases  in  which  our 
declared  object  can  be  secured  only  by  the  intervention  of  an 
act  to  which  our  words  only  implicity  refer  P  Dr.  Bushnell, 
let  us  suppose,  has  a  son  who  has  always  had  an  unreason- 
able and  imcomfortable  distrust  of  his  father*s  affection  for 
him — ^we  are  sure  our  supposition  is  not  a  fact,  for  there  is 
a  glowing  kindliness  in  his  writings  which  makes  us  certain 
that  all  who  know  him  must  love  and  trust  him.  Young 
Horace  is  in  great  trouble  about  pecuniary  obligations  which 
have  somehow  come  upon  him,  and  which  the  severest  economy 
and  incessant  industry  will  not  enable  him  to  discharge;  the 
poor  lad  is  wretched,  and  his  health  is  giving  way,  but  he 
shrinks  from  telling  his  father.  The  generous  doctor  finds  the 
secret  out,  goes  to  him  and  exclaims — *  I  will  put  everything 
'  right,  my  boy !  I  can*t  endure  to  see  your  anxiety ;  you 
^  shall  be  happy  again ;  I  want  the  old  light  in  your  face  once 

*  more,  and  me  old  ring  in  your  voice ;  and  Horace,  my  son, 
'  never  distrust  me  in  ftiture.  I  think  I  am  showing  you  now 
'that  I  love  you.*  *  Thank  you,  father,*  replies  the  lad,  'for 
'  your  cheerfru  and  affectionate  moral  influence  on  my  mind.* 
'Moral  influence!'  we  think  we  hear  the  doctor  saying,  with  a 
look  of  blank  astonishment,  *  Why^  I  am  going  to  set  you  right 

*  at  the  bank,  Horace ;  I  have  written  a  cheque  for  ten  thousand 
'  dollars.*  '  But  father,*  young  Horace  answers,  '  I  thought 
'  you  said  you  merely  wanted  me  to  be  happy  again  and  never 

•  Page  409.  t  Page  119. 
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*  to  distroflt  yovL  any  more ;  it  is  sorel  j  not  my  past  debte  ihat 

*  you  are  thinking  of;  you  dcm't  mean  to  pay  tAem;  it  is  my 
'  future  peace  and  my  niture  oonfidenoe  in  your  affection  tiiot 
'  you  are  anxious  arout.'  We  tiiink  Dr.  Buhnell  would  lie 
quite  deyer  enousjli  to  make  the  ht^ful  Horace,  who  kad 
profited  «o  mQch  by  tiie  exegetieal  prindplea  of  bis  fiither^s 
treatise  on  '  Vicarious  Sacrifice/  understand  that  be  intended  to 
pay  the  debts  just  because  he  wanted  bis  son  to  be  free  from. 
trouble,  and  to  be  sure  of  bis  fatiber's  lo^e.  Hie  'moral  effiwt' 
might  be  his  fdtimate  ob^t ;  but  the  settlem^it  of  tbe  balance 
on  the  wronff  side  at  the  bank  might  be  the  precise  things  on 
which  his  mmd  was  at  that  moneat  set. 

In  the  light  of  this  iUostration,  let  us  look  at  some  of  'tlie 
lost  prodf  texts'  which  bare  'been  stolen  away  from  their 
rishtful  use  and  import/ — texts  which,  according  to  Dr.  Bnsb- 
nidl,  reaUy  show  tluit '  Christ  is  here  for  what  "Se  can  do  in  &e 
restoration  of  character/  We  say  tiiat  we  will  look  at  «>me  of 
these  texts,  which  it  was  ' a  sad  part*  of  our  author's  'duty  to 
reclaim  /  for  we  Tenture  to  say  that  several  of  them,  if  uiey 
were  ever  used  <m  behalf  of  tne  expiatory  theoiy,  haye  been 
restored  l<mg  ago  by  orthodox  theologians,  who  are  supposed 
still  to  retain  them — to  retain  them  not  exacUy  felonioualy,  fiir 
Dr.  Bushnell  expressly  exculpates  us  from  the  charge  of '  fraud,' 
but  without  any  sound  proprietary  right. 

'"Who  gave  himself  for  our  sins,  that  he  might  deliver  us  from 
this  present  evil  world."  It  is  not  from  Crod's  justice,  nor  frtran  any 
fixture  wi-ath,  that  Christ  will  deliver  when  He  gives  Himadf  for  our 
sins — ^no  compensation  to  God^s  law  is  even  thought  of — but  He 
gave  Himself  to  deliver  us  from  a  state  of  evil  now  present ;  &o«i 
eorrupt  custom,  the  law  of  this  worid,  "the  spirit  that  now  workelb 
in  the  children  of  disobedienoe." '  * 

But  surely  it  is  at  least  conceivable  that  though  the  ultimate 
object  of  our  Lord  was  to  '  deliver  us  from  tms  present  evil 
world,'  it  was  indispensable  that  He  should  first  suffer  {or  the 
dns,  of  which  we  have  already  been  guiltv ;  and  that  this  is 
the  meaning  of  the  phrase.  Me  '  gave  Himself  for  our  sins,' 
is  strongly  sustained  by  a  subsequent  passage  in  Ihe  same 
^iatle ; — Christ  came  to  redeem  us  '  fit>m  the  curse  of  the  law ;' 
but  He  redeemed  us  by  'being  made  a  curse  for  us.'  The 
paroj^raph  on  this  last  text  is  too-exquisite  to  be  omitted* 

' "  Christ  hath  redeemed  as  firom  the  corse  of  the  law,  being  made 
a  curse  for  us,  that  the  blessing  of  Abraham  mi^t  come  on  the 
Gentiles  though  Jesus  Christ'*     '  Probably,'  says  Dr.  Bushnell- 

•  Bushnell,  p.  120. 
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fffiflbablj^  we  ihoold  think — ^tiie  ezpMBsioB,  Mnf  nMMfe  •  ^ktm  for 
■B,  doee  »iy^|f  Ha  aonelMw  eMtas  uAder  tke  retrfbatm  cwMie 

^^nenotti  of  «i^-[i]i^p]gr  i — if  thk  is  ^loly  implied,  wiMNt  ii  fixplially 
•declared  t] — i&  waat  Miannar  will  kflreaftfrr  be  ezplained,*  but  tb*t 
will  Aot  justify  the  4X>iickision  that  Christ's  chief  errand  was  to 
aatisfy  Ckid's  justice  [but  was  it  part  of  "  Christ's  errand"  at  all  f  Dr. 
Bufihnell  sa^  Nol  and  so  to  prepare  the  forgiveness  of  sin*  Is  not 
ilie  object  plainly  declared,  viz.,  *'  that  the  blessing  of  Abraham  uught 
come  on  the  Gentiles  t  '*  Is  it  then  the  blessing  of  Abraham,  that 
Crod  is  satisfied  in  Him,  and  forgiveness  of  sins  obtained  by  HLmI  or 
is  it  rather  Ifliat  the  OentileB  might  come  as  near  to  Qod  as  Abraham 
-was,  and  be  so  brought  in  as  to  be  aJse  friends  of  God  with  him  V 

Here  again  the  ultimate  effect  of  our  Lord's  saodfioe  is  iUe- 
gitimatdy  made  to  exclude  the  interaaediate  oonditioBft  on  which 
that  effect  depends. 

Again: — 

"^ "  For  Chsiflt  also  hath  suffered  for  sins,  the  just  for  the  unjust, 
that  he  might  bring  us  unto  God."  As  if  this  suffering,  the  just  lor 
ihe  unjust^  most,  of  course,  mean  a  suffering  of  penalty  £»r  the 
unjust^  when  it  is  even  declared  as  the  objeot  of  the  suffering  ministry 
and  mission  that  "  He  might  bring  us  to  God."  *t 

The  *  heavy  practice*  necessary  to  'reclaim'  this  'lost  proof 
text'  may  well  have  made  Dr*  Bushnell's  duty  '  sad.'  No  one 
denies  that  Christ  suffered  '  to  bring  us  to  God,'  but  Dr.  Bushnell 
denies  what  St.  Peter  plainly  asserts,  that  He  effected  this  by 
suffering,  not  merely  for  our  mture  righteousness,  but  for  our  past 
iniquities.    Por  he  is  saying  to '  the  strangers  scattered  abroad 

*  throughout  Pontus,  Galatia,  Cappadocia,  Asia,  and  Bithynia,' 
flsiat '  it  is  better  if  the  vrill  of  God  be  so,  that  ye  suffer  for  well- 
'  doing  than  for  evil-doing  ;*  better,  that  is,  they  should  suffer 
punishment  from  wicked  men  for  their  fidelity  to  Christ  than 
for  offences,  for  which  God  Himself  would  condemn  them ;  and 
then  he  reminds  them  that  Christ  Himself  '  Buffered  for  sins, 
flie  just  for  the  unjust.'  They  were  likely  to  suffer,  not  in  their 
moral  sympathies,  or  their  burdened  feelings,  but  by  the  loss  of 
property,  by  public  shame,  by  expuldon  from  their  homes, 
perhaps  by  deatli  itself;  and  reter  charges  them  to  see  to  it 

*  The  preanised  expbmflption  is  ^ven  on  page  442 :  '  Themeanixig  {of 
'^  Christ  is  made  a  curse  ias  us"]  is  exhausted  when  He  is  conceived  to 
simply  come  into  the  corporate  state  of  evil,  and  bear  it  with  us — ^Mthful 
unto  death  for  our  j»oovery.*      'Bear  it  tviih  us !*      This  is  what  the 

•  Moral  View '  requires  Dr.  Bushnell  to  say ;  but  St.  Paul  etys,  He 
bears  Hb  ^f&r  as,'  i^ich  is  a  very  difliBrent  ihing.  How  is  it  that  the 
ji^stles  unifiirmly  avoid  the  *v)ith '  when  they  are  speaJdiig  of  Ohasfs 
death  in  relation  to  human  forgiveness  and  justification  P 

t  BushneU,  page  120. 
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that  they  suffered  not  for  real  crimes  but  for  'well-doing.*  Thej 
ought  to  sa£Per  with  the  same  patience  and  coarage  which  Chrut 
Himself  manifested— for  He  too  suffiared — '  sorored^'  as  thej 
knew,  '  for  mim/  not  indeed  for  His  own  sins,  but  for  the  sins  <x 
men ;  *  died  the  just  for  the  unjust'  Dr.  Bushnell's  theory 
would  haye  giyen  this  Terse  a  different  turn.  It  would  haTe 
ready  *  Christ  also  suffered  for  icell-doing — and  He  the  Just  One 
died  Uf^tfy;*  or  else,  '  He  the  Just  One,  like  you,  had  to  su£^ 
cruel  wrongs  from  unjust  and  wicked  men ;'  but  though  Peter 
had  once  told  ihe  Jews  that  the  Christ,  whom  God  had  sent  to 
them,  they  *  with  wicked  hands  had  crucified  and  slain,'  he  is 
thinking  here,  not  of  what  Christ  suffered  Jrom  His  enemiest, 
but  of  what  He  suffered  for  them. 

We  have  space  for  only  one  more  illustration  of  the  treat* 
ment  to  which  texts  of  this  class  are  subjected. 

*  '*  Behold  the  Lamb  of  Qod,  thattaketh  away  the  sins  of  the  world." 
It  is  not  said  that  He  taketh  away  the  punishments  of  the  world,  but 
*^  the  sins'' — just  that  which  was  signified  by  the  sacrifices  of  the  altar, 
and  the  scape-goat  sent  away  into  the  wilderness.  The  lamb  was  not 
punished,  neither  was  the  goat  The  veiy  thing  signified  was  the 
removal,  or  deportation  of  the  sin.** 

When  John  delivered  this  testimony  it  is  practically  certain 
that  the  great  prophecy  of  Isaiah  was  prommently  before  his 
mind,  and  would  be  mstantly  brought  before  the  minds  of 
those  who  heard  him.  If  this  is  granted,  then  the  expiatoij 
sufferings  of  our  Lord  were  the  direct  subject  of  John's  tesu* 
mony.  But  suppose  that  John's  words  had  no  connection  with 
that  memorable  passage,  the  words  themselves  are  in  irrecon- 
cilable hostility  to  Dr.  Bushnell's  interpretation.  *  The  Lamb,' 
he  says,  '  was  not  punished.*  What  lamb  does  he  mean? 
The  paschal  lamb  was  slain;  the  lamb  offered  as  a  'burnt- 
offering'  at  the  morning  and  evening  sacrifice  was  slain ;  and 
death,  in  the  ordinary  opinion  of  mankind,  is  the  last  and 
supreme  penalty  of  sin.  About  the  'scape-goat'  being  sent 
away  into  the  wilderness,  it  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  say  any- 
thing, simply  because  John  says  nothing  about  it. 

'  The  uimg  signified,'  Dr.  Bushnell  teUs  us,  *  was  the 
removal  or  deportation  of  the  sin.'  Signified  by  whatP  By 
the  scape-goat,  no  doubt,  and  Dr.  Bushnell  should  have  remem- 
bered that  one  goat  was  slain  before  *  the  deportation  of  the  sin* 
was  symbolised,  by  the  sending  of  the  other  mto  the  wilderness ; 
but  whether  it  was  Isaiah's  prophecy  that  suggested  the  form  of 
John's  testimony,  or  any  of  the  lambs  offered  for  sin  under  the 

*  Bushnell,  p.  119. 
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Jewlsli  law,  the  idea  of  soffering  in  order  tliat  sin  might  be 
xemoved,  cannot  be  separated  from  the  passage*  There  was  no 
wcm^lamb^  though  there  was  a  scape-^oo^.  Both  the  Messiah 
of  Isaiah  liii.  and  the  sin-offerings  of  the  Temple  are  represented 
as  taking  atcay  sin  by  making  expiation  for  it. 

It  is  due,  however,  to  Dr.  BushneU,  that  we  should  consider 
the  positive  arguments  by  which  he  attempts  to  demonstrate 
that  the  expiatory  theory  has  no  place  in  Holy  Scripture.  '  Is 
there/  he  inquires,  'any  such  tneonr  as  expiation  contained 
'  or  supposed  to  be  wrought  in  the  Scripture  sacrifices  P'  He 
replies,  ^I  am  able,  after  a  most  thorough  and  complete  exa- 

*  mination  of  the  Scriptures,  to  affirm  with  confidence,  that  they 

*  exhibit  no  trace  of  expiation*** 

His  first  point  is,  that  'nothing  was  made  of  the  victim's 
'  death,  or  pain  of  dying,  in  the  ancient  sacrifices.'  To  this  it  is 
only  necessary  to  reply,  that  death  and  the  pain  of  dying  are 
two  very  different  thmgs.  English  law  requires  that  a  murderer 
should  be  hung ;  but  the  whole  nation  would  now  cry  out  against 
subjecting  him  to  torture ;  the  *  death'  is  required,  but  not  the 
'pain  of  dying ;'  the  'pain'  is  reduced  to  the  lowest  possible 
amount  consistent  with  a  shameful  execution.  As  the  infliction 
of  death  was  uniformly  and  imperatively  required  as  part  of  the 
ritual  of  the  sin-offering,  it  is  rather  bold  to  affirm,  that  'nothing 
was  made  of  the  victim's  death.'  It  is  quite  true  that  it  was 
*the  blood'  which  was  *  all-purifying  ;*t  but  no  purification 
oould  be  effected  by  the  blood  of  a  living  animal :  the  death  of 
the  animal  was  necessary  before  its  blood  could  symbolise  '  the 
'  sacred,  mystic,  new  creating  of  life.'f 

His  second  point  is,  that — 

'Expiations  are  always  conspicuous  in  their  meaning.  No  man 
could  erer  raise  a  doubt  of  the  expiatory  object  of  the  pagan  sacri- 
fices; no  such  doubt  was  ever  entertained.  In  this  view,  if  the 
Scripture  sacrifices  do  not  show  an  expiatory  meaning  on  theii'  face, 
and  declare  themselves  unmistakably  in  that  character — ^if  it  is  a 
matter  of  rational  doubt  or  debate,  such  doubt  is  a  dear  presumptive 
evidence  that  their  object  is  somehow  different'§ 

It  might  not  be  courteous  to  reply,  that  the  chief  reason  that 
men  do  not  perceive  '  the  expiatory  object'  of  the  Mosaic  sacri- 
fices is  a  desire  to  eliminate  the  expiatory  element  from  the 
sacrifice  of  Christ ;  but  Dr.  Bushnell  will  allow  us  to  say,  that 

•  Page  425.  t  Page  401.  $  Ibid.  §  Page  426. 
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in  thtt  jadgseni  ef  neavly  all  GknrteBdov,  fhn  tke 
ceatvnes  tail  now,  it  hem  mat  beea '  a 


^  of  nitioiial  doubt  «v 
debate/  that  the  fiin-ofisrinffs  of  tiie  Leritieal  system  had  «i 
'  expu^torj  meaidng/  We  ho^  to  show  that  ]K>thiii|f  ha  ha* 
said  caUfl  for  any  revenal  of  thia  jmdgneiit. 

Thirdly,  he  objects  that 

<  The  original  of  the  weed  atonc^  or  mmks  aionemeni^  in  the  JSehatew 
scripture,  earries  no  such  idea  of  eayiation>  It  shnf^y  speaks  ei 
covering f  or  making  covtr  for  sin,  wad  is  sufficiently  answered  faf 
anything  which  removes  it^  hides  it  ficom  the  sight,  brings  into  a  state 
of  reconciliation,  where  the  impeachment  of  it  is  gone.  •  •  .  . 
Eyeiything  turns  hei*e,  manifestly,  on  the  meaning  of  the  original 
Hebrew  word ;  and  as  the  root  or  symbol  of  this  word  means  simply 
to  cover^  we  can  see  for  ourselves  that^  while  it  might  be  applied  as  a 
figure,  to  denote  a  covering  by  expiation,  it  can  certainly  as  well  and 
as  naturally  be  applied  to  anything  wfaidi  hides  or  takes  away  tnyu- 
gression.'* 

But  if  the  woid  is  almost  uniformly  used  in  a  coimectioo 
which  shows  that  the  '  covering'  was  ^Eacted  by  '  espiatioiiy'  it 
is  to  no  purpose  to  uige  that  it  can  '  as  well  and  as  naturally  he 

*  applied  to  anything  which  hides  or  takes  away  transgreasuMi.* 
Can  he  give  us  any  instaiM^  in  which  atonement  can  pnasibly 
mean  the  awakening  of  repentance  in  the  wrong-doer  ? 

The  true  explanation  of  the  word  is^  that  it  means  originallT 
to  '  cover;'  that  in  relation  to  sin,  it  always  means  so  to  oovor  it 
as  to  avert  the  pemUty  due  to  it ;  and  that  this  covering  is  <*\ni-fffft 
always  effected  by  expiation.  It  is,  without  exception,  an  objefr> 
tive  effect  that  is  said  to  be  aecomplished  by  atonement. 

The  fourth  point  is  that 

*  Atonemttits  are  accordingly  said  to  be  made,  where  the  very  idea 
of  expiation  is  excluded,  and  sometimes  where  there  is  m  fifcct  no 
sacrifice  at  all.'t 

He  instances  first  the  atonements  which  were  made  &ir  the 
sanctifying  of  the  altar;  the  altar  could  not  sin ;  and,  therefi»«v 
no  expiation  could  be  made  for  its  sin.  But  the  ceremoay  of 
making  an  atonement  for  the  altar,  and  indeed  for  *  the  holy 
place'  itself,  was  repeated  every  year  on  the  gre^t  day^  of  ateme- 
ment ;  and  the  reason  of  the  ceremony  is  given  in  Leviticus  xrx. 
16:  'He  shall  make^an  atonement  for  the  holy  place  because  of 
'  the  uncleanness  of  the  children  of  Israel^  and  because  of  their 

*  transgressions  in  all  their  sins.'    Eurtz  gives  a  very  just  inter- 

•Page427.  t  Ibid. 
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« 
pretatMm  of  tlie  ritual^  wkea  lie  myt^  tiiia^  '  having  been  cracieii 

*  in  the  midst  of  the  sinful  nation  they  might  be  n^iarded  as 
'  having  been  contaminated  and  defiled  bj  the  impuri^  o£  the 
^  atmo^here  that  surronnded  them/  ^  The  sanctification  of 
the  altar  '  in  men's  fSeeling,'  was  ^  reaolt  of  the  atonement 
for  the  sins  which  had  defiled  it. 

The  oth^  ease,  ^  where  expiation  is  excluded  because  there  is 
no  sacrifice,'  is  l^t  of  the  intereessien  of  Mose£S  who,  when  the 
people  had  sinned  by  making  and  worshipping  the  golden  calf 
said,  ^  Now  I  will  go  np  unto  the  Lord,  peradyentmB  I  shall 
'  make  an  atonement  for  your  sins.'  No  more  fatal  illustratiim 
could  have  been  alleged  on  behalf  of  the  theory  it  is  quoted  to 
support. 

For  (L),  according^  to  the  '  Moral  Yiew,'  Moses  should  have 
preached  to  the  peofSe  to  bring  them  to  a  better  mind ;  instead 
of  this,  he  went  up  into  the  mount  to  pray  to  God.  Plainly  he 
must  have  thought  that  the  immediate  object  of  atonement  was 
not  to  make  men  better,  but  to  avert  God's  displeasure.  (2.)  Sid 
Dr.  Bushnell  fi>rget  the  sublime  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  which  waa 
in  the  heart  of  the  great  legislator,  when  he  went  back  into  the 
solitudes  of  Sinai  to  meet  God.  *  Yet  now,  if  thou  wilt  forgive 
^  their  sin  i' — ^he  exclaimed,  ^  and  if  not,  blot  me,  I  pray  thee, 
'  out  of  Thy  book  */  anticipating  the  passionate  exclamation  of 
St.  Paul,  'I  could  wish  myself  accursed  from  Christ  for  my 

*  brethren,  my  kinsmen  according  to  the  flesh.'  It  is  clear  that 
the  immediate  purpose  of  Moses  was  to  obtain  Divine  pardon  £or 
the  sios  which  the  pec^le  had  already  committed,  not  to  keep 
thi»n  from  sin  in  the  time  to  come;  and  it  is  ev^a  possible  that 
when  he  spoke  to  them  of  ^  atonement,'  he  waa  meditating  an. 
appeal  to  God  that  he  might  himsdf  be  punished  in  their  stead. 
In  any  case,  he  was  endeavouring  to  'cover'  the  sin,  not  by 
leading  the  idc^ters  to  repentance,  but  by  interposing  something 
— ^permips  his  own  vicarious  intercession  mer^y — between  the 
anger  of  God  and  the  guilt  of  the  people. 

Fifthly,— 

'  It  is  a  great  point  that  expiations  or  expiatory  sacrifioes  are 
certainly  not  offered  where  we  should  expect  them  to  be,  if  they  are 
offered  at  alL'  He  instances  again  the  case  of  the  golden  cal^  also 
the  mutiny  which  followed  the  judgment  of  Korah,  and  the  i-efor- 
mations  of  Jonah  and  of  Ezra.t  *  In  all  such  cases,'  he  says,  '  and 
they  are  many,  we  look  for  expiation,  and  do  not  find  it,  and,  what 
is  quite  as  remarkable,  there  is  no  case  to  be  found  where  God's  anger 

•  *  Sacrificial  Worship  of  the  Old  Testament,' p.  386. 

t  ButEzra  did  offer  ^twelve  he-goats  for  a  sin  offering.'  BacaviiL  36* 
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t 
in  a  day  of  gailt  and  fear  is  placated,  or  ever  attempted  to  be^  bj  i 
dearlj  expiatory  sacrifioe.'* 

The  reference  to  the  popular  discontent  which  followed  tbe 
destruction  of  Eorah,  I)athan,  and  Abiram,  is  singalarly  in- 
felicitous.    '  Moses  said  unto  Aaron,  Take  a  censer  and  put  fire 

*  thereon  from  off  the  altar,  and  put  on  incense,  and  go  quickly 

*  into  the  congregation,  and  make  an  atonement  for  them/  Dr. 
Bushnell  says, '  it  is  never  supposed  that  there  is  any  such  thing 
'  as  expiation  by  incense.'  But  (1.)  what  was  the  object  of  the 
act  which  Moses  suggested  P    To  use  Dr.  Bushnell's  language^ 

*  no  one  supposes '  that  it  was  intended  to  touch  the  hearts  of 
the  people.     '  There  is  wrath  gone  out  from  the  Lord ;  the  plagwe 

*  18  begun; '  and  Aaron's  direct  and  sole  purpose  was  to  appeal  to 
the  Divine  mercy,  and  to  avert  the  wrath  against  the  whole 
nation  which  threatened  to  ^consume  them  as  in  a  moment.' 
If  there  was  no  'expiation,'  there  was  certainly  not  'such  a 
'  workinffon  the  bad  mind  of  sin  as  .  .  .  reconciles  it  to 
Gbd.'  'The  effect '  was  not  what  Dr.  Bushnell  declares  the 
effect  of  atonement  to  be,  '  wholly  subjective,  being  a  change 
wrought  in  all  the  principles  of  life  and  character,  and  dis- 
positions of  the  soul.'t  And  (2.)  the  fire  is  distinctly  stated 
to  have  been  taken  'from  the  altar.'  The  burning  incense  was 
thus  connected  with  the  ritual  of  expiation. 

It  is,  however,  perfectly  true  that  the  Jewish  law  did  not 
provide  for  the  expiation  by  sacrifice  of  definite  moral  offences, 
strictly  so  called.^  This  act  of  Aaron's  stands  alone,  so  £Gur  as 
we  remember,  in  Old  Testament  history.  It  was  the  natural 
impulse  of  a  moment  of  a^ny,  and  the  spirit  in  which  the 
appeal  was  made  to  the  Divine  mercy  was  a  reason  for  the 
Divine  response  to  it;  no  such  use  either  of  incense  or  of 
sacrifices  was  contemplated  in  the  Levitical  institutions.  We 
shall  have  occasion  to  speak  of  the  great  annual  atonement 
in  reply  to  another  passage  in  Dr.  ibushnell's  treatise ;  but, 
apart  from  that  ceremonial,  prescribed  for  a  particular  day  once 
a  vear,  the  Jewish  sacr^ces  did  not  profess  to  atone  for 
violations  of  the  moral  law.  Only  involuntary  ceremonial 
offences,  which  were  but  the  symbols  of  real  moral  trans- 
gressions, could  be  expiated  by  sacrifices  which  were  but  the 
symbols  of  the  real  Atonement  for  sin.  Had  it  been  other- 
wise the  worst  and  most  fatal  consequences  would  have  followed. 
If  when  an  individual  or  the  whole  nation  had  committed  any 

•  Pages  428-^30.  t  Page  446. 

X  For  a  fuller  discussion  of  the  whole  question,  and  for  the  limitations 
with  which  this  statement  is  to  be  taken,  see  *  The  Jewish  Temple  and 
the  Christian  Church,'  by  B.  W.  Dale,  M.A.,  pp.  270—296. 
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moral  oflTence,  or  intentionally  violated  any  ceremonial  law, 
the  LeTitical  system  had  provided  a  ritual  of  atonement,  nothing 
could  have  prevented  the  external  act  from  being  regarded  as  a 
means,  divmely  appointed,  for  cancelling  the  guilt.  No  ex- 
hortations about  the  necessity  of  repentance  would  have  had 
any  practical  effect.    ^The  moral  sense  of  the  nation  would 

•  have  been  enfeebled  and  paralysed  by  the  natural  influence  of 
'  its  religious  institutions.'  When,  therefore.  Dr.  Bushnell  says 
that  *  expiatory  sacrifices  are  certainly  not  offered  where  he 

*  should  expect  them  to  be,'  he  shows  that  he  has  failed  to 
recognise  a  most  remarkable  proof  of  the  profound  wisdom  of 
the  Mosaic  legislation.  In  such  cases  as  he  instances — cases 
of  gross  moral  offences — expiatory  sacrifices  were  not  offered, 
because  they  were  not  prescribed;  to  have  prescribed  thera 
would  have  been  to  inflict  the  gravest  injury  on  the  moral  life 
of  the  people.* 

Sixthly— 

*  The  requirement  of  the  heart,  as  a  condition  necessary  to  accept- 
ance in  the  sacrifice,  is  a  very  strong  presumptive  evidence  that  no 
idea  of  expiation  belonged  to  sacrifice.  At  first,  nothing  appears  to 
be  said  of  the  spirit  in  which  the  offering  is  to  be  made,  though  it  is 
not  to  be  supposed  that  it  was  ever  accepted,  in  any  but  a  merely 
ritual  and  ceremonial  sense,  unless  coupled  unconsciously,  or  im- 
plicitly, with  a  true  feeling  of  repentance.'  t 

A  closer  investigation  of  the  Jewish  sacrificial  system,  would 
have  led  to  the  cancelling  not  only  of  these  two  sentences,  but 
of  the  four  or  five  paragraphs  which  follow  them.  For  (1.)  it  is 
a  fact  which  any  one  may  verify  for  himself  that,  though  four 
books  of  the  Pentateuch  are  almost  filled  with  ritualistic  laws, 
there  is  not  a  single  line  to  remind  the  man  who  brings  a  sin- 
offering  to  the  pnest,  that  its  atoning  efficacy  will  depend  upon 

*  the  spirit '  in  which  the  offering  is  made.  (2.)  The  offences 
which  could  be  expiated  by  sacrifices,  were  not,  generally 
speaking,  such  as  could  be  thought  of  'unconsciously  or  im- 

*  pUcitly  with  a  true  feeling  of  repentance,'  and  in  the  special 
cases  in  which  acts  of  injustice  were  atoned  for  by  *  trespass- 
offerings,'  the  wrong  had  actually  been  undone  by  volimtary 
restitution  to  the  injured  person,  and  the  shame  of  public  con- 

•  The  *  sin  offerings '  of  Ezra  (Ezra  viii.  35)  and  of  Hezekiah  (2  Chron. 
zxix.  20  aeq,)  do  not  invalidate  the  general  principles  maintainod  above. 
They  were  in  strict  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  Mosaic  legislation 
though  not  prescribed  for  su^  occasions  by  the  letter  of  the  law.  They 
also  show  how  deep  was  the  conviction  that  the  '  sin-offerings'  had  sym- 
bolically an  expiatory  valuCf 

t  Page  430. 
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fession  had  been  volnntarily  endured,  before  the  sacrifice  was 
presented  (3.)  The  denunciations  of  the  prophets,  directed 
against  the  hypocrisy  and  formalism  of  the  Jewish  people,  were 
not  intended  to  show  that  ceremonial  atonements  could  not 
expiate  involuntary  ceremonial  offences  unless  there  was  a  right 
'spirit'  in  the  offerer.  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Amos,  and  Micah 
insist  upon  the  great  moral  duties  which  the  nation  had 
neglected,  denounce  the  moral  offences  of  which  the  kings, 
priests,  and  commonalty  were  guilty,  and,  in  the  very  spirit  of 
the  ancient  legislation,  maintain  that  no  ritualistic  services  can 
compensate  for  disobeying  the  moral  law. 

A  singular  use  is  made  of  Saul's  haste  to  offer  sacrifices  at 
the  commencement  of  his  campaign  against  the  Philistines,  and 
his  sparing  of  the  spoil  taken  from  Agag. 

*  We  find  that  Saul,  an  overgrown  cMld  of  superstition,  offers  a 
sacrifice  on  two  several  occasions  in  his  own  way,  disregarding  €rod'« 
appointed  way,  and  even  His  special  command, — in  the  first  instance, 
because,  in  going  to  battle,  he  wants  to  "  make  supplication  to  the 
Lord  ;*'  and  in  the  second,  because,  having  gained  a  victory,  he  wants 
to  honour  Qod  in  a  grand  ovation  of  sacrifice — ^whereupon,  Samuel 
meets  him  in  sharp  rebuke,  saying,  **  Hath  the  Lord  as  great  delist 
in  burnt-offerings  and  sacrifices,  as  in  obeying  the  voice  of  the  Lordt 
Behold  (this  appears  to  be  an  already  accepted  proverb)  to  obey  is 
better  than  sacnfice,  and  to  hearken  than  the  fat  of  rams/'  '* 

Surely  this  does  not  prove  that  '  the  spirit '  in  which  the 
offering  was  made,  was  essential  to  whatever  expiatory  effect 
the  sin-offerings  were  supposed  to  produce.  For  (1.)  it  is  not 
said  that  Saul  offered  or  intended  to  offer  any  *  sin-offerings  * 
at  all.  (2.)  Saul  committed,  in  the  fiirst  instance,  a  moral 
offence  in  not  waiting  till  Samuel  came.  As  Samuel  had  told 
the  king  to  wait  for  his  coming,  Saul  was  guilty  of  impatience 
and  distrust  by  precipitately  offering  the  sacnfice  before  the 
prophet's  arrivaL  It  was  of  the  greatest  importance  that  the 
first  human  monarch  of  the  elect  nation  should  recognise 
God  as  the  true  invisible  king,  under  whose  authority  he 
reigned : — 

(*  Ere  Saul  they  chose, 
•  God  was  their  king,  and  God  they  durst  depose  *) — 

but  Saul  was  about  to  attack  the  Philistines  without  the  Divine 
directions  which  Samuel  would  have  given  him.  ^He  dis- 
regarded,' as  Dr.  BushneU  says,  '  God's  special  command,'  and 
did  not  merely  fail  to  offer  his  sacrifices  in  the  right  *  spirit.' 
In  the  second  instance,  Saul  had  already  disobeyed  ^  the  voice 

•  BushneU,  p.  431. 
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*  of  the  Lord/  in  preserving  the  spoil  which  he  had  been  told 
to  destroy.  Samuel  does  not  condemn  him  for  being  about  to 
sacrifice  *  the  sheep  and  oxen/  without  *  the  requirement  of  the 
heart/  which  was  *  a  condition  necessary  to  acceptance  in  the 
sacrifices/  but  for  rebellion  and  ^  stubbornness.' 

Dr.  Bushnell's  seventh  point,  that  it  was  not  the  death  but 
the  blood)  which  was  the  significant  element  in  the  Jewish 
sacrifice,  and  that  as '  the  blood  is  the  life,  so  it  is  life-giving ;  a 
'symbol  of  God's  inward  purifying  and  regenerating  baptism 

*  in  the  remission  of  sins,'  has  already  been  answered.  Even  if  it 
be  true  that  this  was  the  meaning  of  the  sprinkling  of  the 
blood  of  the  victim,  it  only  shows  that  after  the  death  had 
expiated  guilt  and  so  averted  penalty  the  removal  of  the 
interior  pollution  was  still  necessary. 

Eighthly,  it  is  maintained  that  *the  passover  sacrifice  has 
certamly  nothing  of  expiation  in  it,*  and  that  as  *  the  Christian 

*  Supper,  which  commemorates  our  Lord's  death,  is  the  continu- 

*  ance  of  this  ceremony,'  it  is  unlikely  that  the  death  of  Christ 
was  expiatory.  This  argument  we  can  afford  to  let  go ;  to  dis- 
cuss it  would  carrv  us  far  beyond  the  space  to  which  the  present 
article  must  be  hmited ;  but  that  there  was  an  expiatory  value 
in  the  blood  of  the  paschal  lamb  is  confessed  by  some  who  deny 
that  it  was  properly  a  sin-offering.* 

Ninthly,  Dr.  Biishnell  cannot  believe  that  the  sacrifices 
were  associated  with  *  notions  of  penal  sanction  for  sin,'  because 
all  *  the  most  joyous  and  grandest '  religious  festivals  were  '  cele- 
brated in  rivers  of  blood.'t  But  (1.)  why  should  not  the  Jews 
rejoice  when  their  sins  had  been  atoned  for ;  and  especially  when 
by  *  burnt-offerings,'  between  which  and  '  offerings  for  sin,'  Dr. 
BushneU  makes  no  distinction,  '  they  had  surrendered  them- 
selves afresh  to  God?'  Nehemiah  and  Ezra  checked  the  grief 
occasioned  by  the  reading  of  the  law,  and  charged  the  people 
at  the  very  time  they  were  distressed  by  their  long  neglect,  to 
'  go  their  way,  eat  the  fat,  and  drink  the  sweet,  and  send  por- 

*  tions  to  them  for  whom  nothing  is  provided.'  (2.)  The  day 
on  which  the  annual  atonement  was  effected  was  not  a  day  of 
gladness;  there  were  no .' processions  of  music  and  songs  of 
praise ;'  but  the  people  were  to  afflict  their  souls. 

Finally,  it  is  alleged  that, — 

*  Where  the  rite  of  sacrifice  bears  a  look  of  expiation,  and  the 
instances  are  taken  as  facts  of  expiation,  a  closer  examination  sho^s 
in  every  case,  that  the  impression  is  not  supported  by  the  transaction.'  % 

•  See  Kurtz,  *  Sacrificial  Worship  of  the  Old  Testament/  p.  367. 
t  Page  436.  X  Ibid. 
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The  sacrifice  of  Job  for  his  sins' is  the  single  historical  exam- 
ple on  which  Dr.  Bnshnell  relies,  and  as  we  believe  that  in  the 
'burnt-offerings*  of  patriarchal  times,  the  expiatory  idea,  if 
present  at  all,  was  exceedingly  obscure,  we  do  not  take  ai^ 
exception  to  the  paragraph  in  which  it  is  contended  that  this 
was  at  most  a  supplicatory  offering. 

We  cannot  extract,  nor  indeed  is  it  necessary  that  we  should. 
Dr.  Bushnell's  account  of  the  solemnities  of  the  day  of  atone- 
ment. A  single  paragraph  in  which,  under  the  influence  of 
the  ftmdamental  mistake  of  his  whole  argument,  he  implies 
that  what  is  intended  to  produce  a  moral  effect  upon  man, 
cannot  at  the  same  time  be  expiatory  before  Qtxl,  will  adequately 
represent  his  account  of  these  remarkable  ceremonies. 

'  We  shall  be  struck,  in  the  review  of  them,  not  with  amy  cUsoowry 
qf  am,  expiatory  element,  but  with  the  fact,  that  everything  is  ordered 
with  such  a  manifestly  artistic  study  and  skill,  to  beget,  in  minds  too 
crude  for  the  reflective  modes  of  exercise,  a  whole  set  of  impressions 
answering  to  those  of  the  Christian  doctrine  of  salvation  ;  the  holiness 
of  God,  the  uncleauness  and  deep  guilt  of  sin,  and  the  faith  of  Grod't 
forgiving  mercy.*  • 

Expiation,  as  defined  by  Dr.  Pye  Smith,  'denotes  anything 
'  that  may  supply  an  adequate  reason  for  exempting  the  cnnmul 

*  from  the  penalty  due  ;'t  and  it  admits  of  proof  that  expiation 
was  the  most  conspicuousand  sometimes  the  only  idea  of  all  the 
'  sin-ofierings'  and  '  trespass-offerings'  of  the  Mosaic  legislation. 
The  subjective  effect  was  secured  by  the  presentation  of  an 
objective  atonement. 

JDr.  BushneU  discovers  no  *  expiatory  element '  in  the  service 
on  the  great  Day  of  Atonement ;  but  what  was  a  Jew  likely  to 
discover  in  it  P  If  the  *  Moral  View '  had  been  suggested  to  a 
devout  worshipper  in  the  Tabernacle  or  the  Temple,  we  can 
imagine  him  giving  some  such  reply  as  this : — '  What  atonement 

*  is,  I  know.     More  than  once,  ignorantly  and  unintentionally,  I 

*  have  broken  the  precepts  of  the  law,  and  when  I  discovered  my 

*  offence,  I  was  troubled  by  fear  of  the  Divine  displeasure.  I 
'  brought  a  kid  of  the  goats  to  the  priest,  and  he  offered  it  as  a 

*  "  sin-offering," — it  was  an  expiation  for  the  transgression  I  did 

*  not  mean  to  conunit ;  when  it  was  offered  iny  involuntary  offence 

*  was  blotted  out.     But  I  have  been  guilty  of  sins  innumerable 

*  for  which  I  could  not  offer  any  expiation.  For  my  ungovemed 
^  anger,  for  my  selfishness,  for  my  want  of  pity  for  3ie  poor, 
'  for  the  ingratitude  of  mv  heart  to  Jehovah  for  all  his  good- 
'  ness  to  me,  the  law  permits  me  to  bring  no  sacrifice.     If  my 

•  Page  438.  t  *  Outlines  of  Christian  Theology,'  p.  531. 
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lesser  offences  can  only  be  forgiven  when  the  priest  has  atoned 
for  them,  these  greater  sins  must  surely  need  atonement  too. 
My  case  is  that  of  the  whole  nation.  We  have  all  sinned  and 
done  wickedly;  and  though  we  have  expiated  involuntary 
transgressions,  for  our  worst  crimes  no  expiation  has  been 
made.  But,  year  by  year,  we  call  to  mind  all  our  iniquities 
and  we  "afflict  our  souls.'*  We  assemble  before  the  holy 
place,  and  sacrifices  are  slain  for  us  all.  They  are  called  "  sin- 
offerings  " — the  very  name  which  is  given  to  the  atonements 
for  our  inferior  transgressions  of  the  law.  We  cannot,  indeed, 
believe  that  if  one  man  must  bring  a  goat  to  expiate  an  unin- 
tentional breach  of  God's  Ughter  precepts,  these  two  goats  can 
expiate  all  the  great  offences  of  which  all  the  people  have  been 
guilty ;  and  yet  these  two  goats  are  also  a  "  sin-onering ;"  over 
the  head  of  one  of  them  the  high  priest  confesses  "  all  the 
"  iniquities  of  the  children  of  Israel,  and  all  their  transgres- 
"  sions  in  all  their  sins."  *  Surely  I  am  to  think  of  the  sacri- 
fices offered  for  the  nation  as  I  think  of  the  sacrifices  which  I 
have  offered  for  myself;  when  the  annual  atonement  is  made, 
I  may  look  to  God  to  pardon  me.  God  means  me  to  think  of 
aU  my  sins  as  expiated  by  the  death  of  the  goat  that  is  slain, 
and  as  removed  from  me,  "  far  as  the  east  is  from  the  west," 
by  the  ^oat  that  is  driven  into  the  wilderness.  No  promise, 
indeed,  is  given  that  when  the  day  is  over,  all  our  iniquities 
shall  be  forgiven  ;t  and  in  this  the  law  of  the  Great  Day  of 
Atonement  is  unlike  the  laws  which  direct  us  how  to  atone 
individually  for  our  ceremonial  offences.  The  reason  of  the 
difference  is  plain,  for  in  other  cases  a  full  expiation  is  made,  in 
this  case,  there  is  only  the  form  of  an  expiation.  But  it  is  just 
because  I  see  on  this  ^eat  day  what  exactly  corresponds  to  the 
common  atonements  lor  ceremonial  transgressions,  that  I  dare 
to  trust  in  the  Divine  mercy,  and  to  hope  that  God  will  pardon 
all  my  sins.  It  is  only  a  form ;  it  has  no  real  atoning  power ; 
and  this  prevents  me  sometimes  from  finding  perfect  peace  ;i 
but  God  means  that  I  should  think  of  my  worst  sins  as  expiated, 
and  though  sometimes  "  heart  and  flesh  fail "  when  I  remember 
my  transgressions,  I  will  believe  that  He  is  willing  to  forgive 
them  all. 

*  Lev.  xvi.  21. 

t  No  Jew  was  likely  to  oonfoimd  the  *  cleansing  *  which  was  to  follow 
the  annnal  atonement  with  the  Divine  forgiveness.  The  conspiouous 
absence  of  the  formxda,  *  it  shall  be  forgiven  him,'  from  Leviticus  xvi., 
was  very  suggestive. 

t  *  The  law  can  never  with  those  sacrifices  which  they  offered  year  by 
y/Bar  continually  make  the  comers  thereunto  perfect.'    Heb.  x.  1. 
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Our  imaginarv  Jew^s  acconnt  is,  we  think,  truer  to  the  gcsini 
of  the  Leviticai  institutions  and  to  the  ritual  of  the  Dayrf 
Atonement  itself  than  Dr.  Bushnell's ;  nor  would  the  Jew  l«  ai 
all  perplexed  by  the  suggestion  that  the  goat  *  by  ^'hich  the 

*  people  are  to  be  personally  cleansed  themselyes,  sirflSsrs  no 
'  death  or  djring  pain  at  all,  as  their  substitute,  but  having  Aar 
'  sins  all  put  upon  his  head  by  the  priest's  confession,  is  turned 

*  loose  alive,  and  driven  oflf  into  the  wilderness ;  so  to  signify 

*  the  deportation  or  clean  removal  of  their  guiltiness/  *  It  is 
expressly  said  that  the  two  goats  constituted  the  sin-oflfering ; 
they  cannot  be  severed.  The  one  is  sent  off  into  the  wilderness 
as  a  visible  sign  that  the  sins  confessed  over  him  are  utterly 
removed,  because  the  other  has  first  been  put  to  death. 

The  idea  of  a  real  expiation  cannot  be  separated  from  the  sin- 
offerings  for  individual  and  ceremonial  offences;  the  idea  of 
a  symbolic  expiation  cannot  be  separated  from  the  sacrifices 
annually  offered  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  people.  The  institu- 
tions of  Judaism,  as  well  as  the  explicit  teacmng  of  Christ  and 
the  Apostles,  protest  against  the  theory  of  an  Atonement  finom 
which  the  expiatory  idea  is  excluded. 

We  regard  with  serious  apprehension  the  silent  but  rapid 
advance  of  the  theological  tendencies  which  we  have  combated 
in  these  pages.  It  will  not  be  supposed  that  we  are  inclined  to 
under-estimate  the  infinite  importance  of  the  confession  that 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  the  *  brightness  of  the  Father's  glory 

*  and  the  express  image  of  His  person,'  the  Eternal  TV"ord  who 
*was  with  God'  and  'was  God.'  The  whole  structure  of 
Christian  theology  rests  on  this  stupendous  fact ;  and  the  mosi 
urgent  practical  questions  affecting  man's  religious  life  and 
destiny  are  answered  when  it  is  determined  that  he  who  hath 
seen  Christ  hath  seen  the  Father.  Nor  is  it  wonderful  if^  in  the 
present  chetotic  condition  of  European  thought,  many  who 
themselves  believe  in  the  old  doctrine  of  Expiation,  sometimes 
speak  as  though  everything  important  in  the  christian  Faith  is 
secure  while  the  Divinity  of  our  Lord  is  firmly  maintained.  At 
a  moment  when  among  the  foremost  nations  of  Christendom  the 
foundations  of  all  religious  faith  are  shaken  by  the  portentous 
triumphs  of  a  philosopny  which  treats  as  obsolete  and  insoluble 
all  the  questions  which  have  agitated  past  ages  in  relation  to  the 
higher  life  of  our  race,  and  the  mysteries  of  the  invisible  and 
spiritual  world ;  a  philosophy  whicn  paralyses  the  noblest  ener- 
gies of  human  nature  and  robs  it  of  all  its  glory;  which  ignores 
rather  than  denies — and  to  deny  is  less  insolent  than  to  ignore 

•  Page  395. 
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— the  e^dstence  of  a  Personal  Deity,  and  proclaims  that  whether 
there  be  a  *  High  and  Lofty  One  inhabiting  Eternity'  or  not,  is 
practically  xinimportant  to  mankind, — ^it  is  natural  that  the  fact 
of  the  Incarnation — the  supreme  witness  to  the  moral  freedom 
of  God  and  to  the  immortal  dignity  of  man — should  be  asserted 
with  a  passionate  and  exclusive  devotion.  We  thought  that 
the  Materialistic  Philosophy  of  the  last  century  had  rotted 
back  to  corruption,  but  *  out  of  its  tomb,'  to  avail  ourselves  of 
the  magnificent  imagery  of  Edmund  Burke,  has  arisen  *  a  vast, 
tremendous,  unformed  spectre,'  overpowering  the  imagination, 
and  subduing  the  fortitude  of  the  most  devout  and  courageous 
souls.  They  find  that  in  the  presence  of  the  Incarnate  God, 
the  evil  power  of  this  terrific  vision  is  baffled  and  broken  :  and, 
grateful  for  a  Divine  security  and  peace,  they  care  to  know 
nothing  more  than  that  in  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  Ghxi  waa 
manifest  in  the  flesh. 

It  must  also  be  remembered  that  both  in  Europe  and  America, 
the  whole  system  of  Christian  doctrine  is  passing  into  new  forms 
and  imdergoing  complete  reconstruction ;  and  it  may  be,  that  as 
the  Incarnation  was  the  first  truth  which  was  elaborated  and 
defined  by  the  scientific  thought  of  the  early  Church,  the  Person 
of  Christ,  which  many  theologians  regard  as  the  solitary  problem 
of  modem  theology,  must,  for  a  time,  again  absorb  the  chief 
thought  and  strength  of  Christendom.  But  the  theory  of  the 
Christian  Faith  will  be  ignominiously  impoverished,  and  the 
power  of  the  Gospel  over  the  moral  and  religious  life  of  mankind 
injuriously  diminished,  if  the  expiatory  value  of  the  death  of 
Christ  is  finally  rejected.  The  doctrine  of  the  Atonement 
cannot  be  eliminated  from  the  Christian  system  without  im- 
*  perilling  the  authority  of  its  inspired  teachers;  contradicting 
some  01  the  strongest  and  deepest  instincts  of  man's  moral 
natui'e,  and  undermining  the  noblest  theory  of  God's  moral 
government ;  repudiating  communion  with  the  religious  life  and 
faith  of  the  nineteen  Christian  centuries,  and  impeaching  the 
wisdom  and  worth  of  the  characteristic  institutions  of  that  earlier 
revelation,  which  for  fifteen  centuries  before  the  coming  of 
Christ,  testified  to  the  Unity  of  God,  and  sustained  the  hope  of 
human  redemption.  The  issues  of  this  controversy  are  infimtely 
momentous,  Ab  acta  ad  posse  valet  illatio.  For  a  time,  those 
who  refuse  to  acknowledge  that  Christ  has  redeemed  us  with 
His  *  precious  blood,'  may  still  confess  that  He  is  *  the  King  of 
glory,'  and  *  the  everlasting  Son  of  the  Father,'  may  cling  to 
Him  with  enthusiastic  love,  may  adore  His  bright  perfections, 
and,  from  the  depths  of  their  spiritual  nature,  may  comess  that  in 
Christ  are  treasured  up  the  immortal  hopes  of  our  race.     While 
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this  Faith  lasts,  their  hearts  will  be  true  to  ffim,  and  in  Him 
they  wUl  find  '  eternal  life.'  But  with  the  new  generation  this 
theology  must  either  return  to  the  ancient  creed  of  the  Church, 
or  drift  away  into  mortal  heresy.  For  eighteen  hundred  years, 
the  Divinity  of  our  Lord's  person  and  the  Expiaticm  effected  by 
His  death  K)r  human  sin,  have  stood  and  fallen  together ;  the 
rejection  of  either  has  been  always  followed  by  the  rejection  of 
both.  The  doctrine  of  expiation,  profoundly  true  in  itself  and 
of  transcendent  value  to  the  religious  development  of  the  soul,  is 
the  surest  defence  of  the  only  Christian  truth  which  can  claim  to 
be  of  still  higher  worth  to  the  spiritual  life  of  our  race — the  per- 
sonal manifestation  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord* 


Abt.  Y. — Report  of  the  Jamaica  Royal  Commimon,     1866. 

Towards  the  end  of  last  October  the  people  of  England  were 
startled  by  the  arrival  of  a  telegram  announcing  that  the  islaiid 
of  Jamaica  was  in  a  state  of  insurrection,  and  that  troops  and 
ships  of  war  had  been  hurriedly  summoned  from  our  North. 
American  and  other  adjacent  colonies.  Li  the  interval,  before 
the  detailed  news  arrived,  the  greatest  anxiety  was  felt  in  this 
country  to  know  how  or  why  the  insurrection  had  arisen. 
Ere  long  the  detailed  account  of  the  outbreak  arrived,  in  the 
form  of  a  lengthy  despatch  from  Governor  Eyre,  accompanied 
by  several  numbers  of  the  Colonial  Standard,  to  which  he 
referred  Mr.  Cardwell  for  additional  information.  It  appears 
that,  on  Saturday,  October  7th,  a  Court  of  Petty  Sessions  had 
been  held  at  Morant  Bay,  and  whilst  a  black  man  was  bein^ 
brought  up  for  trial  before  the  Justices,  a  large  number  of  the 
peasantry,  armed  with  bludgeons,  entered  the  town,  openly 
expressing  their  determination  to  rescue  the  man  about  to  be 
tried,  should  he  be  convicted.  One  of  their  party  having 
created  a  disturbance  in  the  court-house  was  taken  into  custody; 
whereupon  the  mob  rushed  in,  rescued  the  prisoner,  and  mal- 
treated the  policeman  in  attendance.  *  But  so  Uttle,'  says  Mr. 
Eyre,  *  did  the  magistrates  think  of  the  occurrence  tnat  no 
*  steps  were  taken  to  communicate  with  the  Executive.*  Two 
days  afterwards  the  magistrates  issued  a  warrant  for  the  appre- 
hension of  twenty-eight  of  the  persons  principally  concerned  in 
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the  assault  and  riot.  IJpon  the  arrival  of  the  police  at  the 
settlement  where  the  parties  lived,  at  Stony  Gut,  three  or  four 
miles  from  Morant  Bay,  a  shell  was  blown,  and  the  negroes 
collected  in  large  numbers  with  arms  in  their  hands.  They 
caught  and  handcuffed  three  of  the  policemen,  and  administered 
to  them  an  oath  binding  them  to  take  the  side  of  the  blacks  against 
the  magistrates.  And  here  be  it  observed  that  the  quarrel  between 
the  blacks  and  the  whites  appears  to  have  originated  in  the 
attempt  made  to  expel  the  negroes  from  an  abandoned  planta- 
tion called  Middleton,  on  which  the  negroes  had  been  settled 
for  years,  but  of  which  Mr.  Anderson  was  seeking  to  deprive 
them.  On  receiving  intelligence  of  what  had  taken  place, 
Governor  Eyre  requested  the  General  in  command  of  Her 
Majesty's  troops,  to  get  ready  a  hundred  men  for  embarkation, 
and  the  senior  naval  officer  was  requested  to  send  a  man-of-war 
to  receive  the  troops  and  take  them  to  their  destination. 
Having  done  this,  Mr.  Eyre  returned  to  his  house  in  the 
mountains  in  order  to  be  present  at  a  dinner-party.  This, 
which  is  mentioned  by  himself  in  his  despatch,  is  a  sufficient 
indication  that  at  that  time  the  Governor  did  not  suppose  that 
there  was  any  risk  of  an  alarming  rising  in  the  island. 

The  next  day,  however,  (Thursday,  December  12)  he  received 
a  private  letter  containing  a  report  that  the  blacks  had  risen 
and  murdered  Baron  Ketelholdt  and  others,  and  stating  that  it 
was  rumoured  that  the  rebels  were  advancing  along  the  line  of 
the  Blue  Mountain  valley.  This  report  proved  to  be  but  too  well 
founded.  It  appears  that  on  Wednesdav,  October  11,  when  the 
Vestry  had  met  at  Morant  Bay,  about  four  o'clock  drums  were 
heard,  and  a  large  body  of  rioters,  reckoned  hj  Mr.  Cook  at 
from  400  to  600,  appeared,  'armed,'  says  Mr.  Cook  in  hia 
narrative,  *  with  sticks,  cutlasses,  spears,  guns,  and  other  deadly 
•  weapons.'  It  appears,  however,  mat  the  guns  were  some  old 
muskets  taken  by  the  rioters  from  the  police  station,  near  the 
court-house,  and  which  had  neither  flints  nor  cartridges.  The 
magistrates,  warned  some  hours  before  of  the  approach  of  the 
rioters,  had  drawn  up  a  volunteer  corps,  twenty-two  in  number, 
in  front  of  the  court-house.  On  the  approach  of  the  rioters 
within  a  few  yards,  the  Eiot  Act  having  been  already  read,  the 
captain  of  the  volunteers,  alarmed  by  the  violence  and  demeanour 
displayed  by  the  rioters,  and  by  a  volley  of  stones  which  had 
been  thrown  by  them,  gave  the  order  to  fire.  Some  twenty 
of  the  negroes  fell,  but  the  remainder  appear  to  have  been 
infuriated  by  the  loss  of  their  comrades,  and  attacked  the 
volunteers,   who,  overpowered,  took  reAige  inside  the  coxaU 
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hooBe,  where  the  Gustos,  magistrates^  and  other  gentlemen  were 
already  assembled.  Upon  this  the  negroes  surrounded  the 
house,  smashed  the  windows,  firing  into  the  oourt-house  with  the 
rifles  taken  from  some  of  the  volunteers,  while  others  of  that 
body  returned  their  fire  with  good  effect,  until,  most  unhappily, 
the  court-house  itself  took  fire. 

'  The  Gustos  then  put  out  a  flag  of  truce.  The  ribters  asked  what 
it  meant)  and  were  answered  "  peace."  They  said  they  did  not  want 
peace,  they  wanted  war.  A  second  flag  of  truce  was  put  out  with  no 
better  eff*ect,  the  rebels  crjring,  "  War,  war."  On  the  roof  of  the  court- 
house falling  in,  through  the  fire  that  had  been  set  to  the  premiaes, 
the  Costos  and  other  gentlemen  burst  open  the  doors  and  ran  dowu 
the  steps,  the  rebeb  attacking  them  in  every  direction.  The  Gustos 
was  armed  with  a  sword  which  he  took  up.  Each  endeavoured  to 
save  himself  The  mob  cried,  '*  Now  we,  have  the  Baron ;  kill  him  f ' 
and  loud  shouts  announced  that  the  deed  had  been  done.* 

Dr.  Gerard  was  called  to  come  out,  the  mob  protesting  that 
they  would  save  him,  which,  in  fact,  they  did;  and  a  few  others 
were  also  spared,  but  nearly  all  the  whites  who  were  in  the 
court-house  were  murdered  or  severely  wounded.  It  is,  how- 
ever, worth  noting,  that  thirty-five  of  the  party  in  the  court- 
house escaped  with  their  lives.  But  what,  perhaps,  excited 
the  greatest  emotion  was  the  rumour,  that  in  the  words  of 
Governor  Eyre's  despatch, 

*  The  most  frightful  atrocities  were  perpetmted  The  island  curate 
of  Bath,  the  Rev.  F.  Herschel,  is  said  to  have  had  his  tongue  cut  out 
whilHt  still  aJive,  and  an  attempt  is  said  to  have  been  made  to  skin 
him.  One  person,  Mr.  Gharles  Price,  a  black  gentleman,  formerly 
Member  of  Assembly,  was  ripped  open  and  his  entrails  taken  out. 
One  gentleman,  Lieut  Hall,  of  the  volunteers,  is  said  to  have  been 
pushed  into  an  outbuilding,  which  was  then  set  on  fire,  and  kept  there 
till  he  was  literally  roasted  alive.  Many  are  said  to  have  had  their 
eyes  scooped  out ;  heads  were  cleft  open  and  the  brains  taken  out. 
The  Baron's  fingere  were  cut  off  and  carried  away  as  trophies  by  the 
murderers.  Some  bodies  were  half  burnt,  others  horribly  battered. 
Indeed,  the  whole  outrage  could  only  be  paralleled  by  the  atrocities  of 
the  Indian  mutiny.  Women,  as  usual  on  such  occasions,  were  even 
more  barbarous  and  brutal  than  the  men.' 

Such  was  the  statement  made  by  Governor  Eyre  in  hia 
despatch  written  nine  days  after  the  terrible  affair,  and  we 
cannot  but  regard  it  as  deeply  discreditable  to  the  Governor 
that  he  should  have  thus  given  his  official  sanction  to  these 
rumours,  instead  of  taking  the  trouble  to  make  some  inquiry 
whether  they  were  founded  on  fact.  It  would  have  been  only 
necessary  for  him   to  send   for  the  medical   gentleman  who 
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examined  the  bodies,  or  for  those  who  buried  them,  and  he  would 
then  have  ascertained  what  was  subsequently  proved  before  the 
Commission,  that  such  frightful  atroeities  never  were  com- 
mitted at  all.  The  bodies  showed  the  wounds  that  had  been 
inflicted  upon  them  during  the  violent  struggle  that  took  place, 
but  there  were  no  indications  of  any  attempt  at  mutilation, 
whether  of  the  living  or  of  the  dead.  Bearing  this  in  mind,  it 
arouses  our  indignation  to  find  that  in  a  despatch  from  General 
O'Connor,  dated  October  15,  he  mentions  that  he  has  hung  one 
woman — although  she  had  been  recommended  to  mercy  by  the 
court-martial  which  tried  her — because,  he  says,  *  the  atrocities 

*  perpetrated  by  women  on  the  occasion  of  the  massacre  of  Baron 

*  Von  Ketelholdt  and  others,  communicated  verbally  to  me  by 
^  the  Custos,  Mr.  Georges,  decided  me  to  confirm  the  sentence, 

*  and  to  ignore  the  recommendation  to  mercy.*  That  is  to  say, 
he  himg  this  woman,  not  because  she  individually  had  been  con* 
victed  of  perpetrating  these  atrocities,  but  because  *  women* 
were  supposed  to  have  perpetrated  them,  and  therefore,  it  seems, 
he  thought  it  desirable  to  hang  her  as  a  warning  or  punishment 
— what  shall  we  say  f — to  those  other  women ;  the  fact  being 
that  these  atrocities,  which  the  women  were  supposed  to  have 
perpetrated,  had  not  been  perpetrated  at  all. 

After  the  commission  of  this  horrible  massacre,  for  which  no 
one,  so  far  as  we  have  seen,  has  ventured  to  offer  any  palliation, 
some  of  the  rioters  set  off  on  an  expedition  through  the  east 
end  of  the  island,  and  are  said  to  have  plundered  the  small  town 
of  Bath,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  next  day  they  attacked  and 
plundered  Duckinfield  House.  At  this  place,  we  are  told,  no 
one  was  hurt :  but  they  next  made  for  Amity  Hall,  the  resi- 
dence of  Mr.  Hire,  attorney  or  agent  for  the  estate.  This 
gentleman  was  killed ;  and  his  son  and  two  other  persons  were 
severely  wounded ;  but  Dr.  Crowder,  who  was  ill  in  bed,  was 
spared.  They  next  made  for  Hordley  House,  where  many  ladies 
and  children  had  taken  refuge ;  but  here  they  were  met  by  fifty 
of  the  black  labourers  on  the  Hordley  estate,  who  refused  to 
allow  them  to  approach.  While  parleying,  the  rest  of  the 
Hordley  servants  took  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  to  a  place  of 
safety,  and  next  day  escorted  them  to  the  protection  of  the 
troops.  After  their  departure  the  house  was  sacked  and  gutted 
by  the  mob.  It  is  difficult  after  this  to  trace  the  proceedings 
of  the  rioters,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  during  two  days  the 
east  end  of  the  island  was  at  their  mercy,  and  the  greatest  alarm 
was  felt  by  the  white  inhabitants.  The  measures  taken  by  the 
authorities  were,  however,  very  prompt.  All  troops  that  could 
be  procured,  and  a  large  body  of  Maroons  were  sent  in  three 
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oolomns  through  the  disturbed  districts.  No  resistonoe,  how- 
ever, was  offered  in  any  quarter.  Rumours  prevailed  as  to 
assemblages  of  rebels,  and  their  military  preparations,  but,  if 
such  existed  at  all,  they  invariably  vanished  on  the  approach  of 
the  troops. 

'Different  persons,'  says  Governor  Eyre,  *have  reported  seeing 
from  several  hmidreds  to  as  many  thousands  (of  rebels)  at  a  time,  and 
Col.  Hobbs  reports  in  one  of  his  letters,  that  there  were  still  thousands 
of  rebels  araund  him.  No  stand  has  ever  been  made  against  the 
troops,  and  though  we  are  not  only  in  complete  military  occupation 
o^  but  have  traversed  the  disturbed  districts,  not  a  single  casualty  has 
beMlen  our  soldiers  or  sailors,  and  they  are  all  in  good  health.' 

He  proceeds,  '  A  large  number  of  rebels  have  been  shot  with 
'  arms  in  their  hands ;  a  great  many  prisoners  have  been  tried* 
'  and  hung,  shot  or  flogged,  and  a  considerable  number  of 

*  prisoners  are  still  awaiting  trial  by  court-martiaL*  In  fact, 
the  outbreak,  insurrection,  or  riot — whatever  name  ought  to  be 
applied  to  it— appears  to  have  blazed  up  for  a  moment,  and 
then  to  have  disappeared  with  almost  equal  rapidity. 

Before  we  continue  our  narrative  we  must  diverge  for  a 
moment  to  the  very  important  question,  what  the  real  intentions 
were  by  which  the  rebels  were  actuated.  The  whole  white 
population,  including  all  the  authorities  and  the  Governor  him- 
self, appear  to  have  yielded,  without  a  moment's  doubt  or 
hesitation,  to  the  conviction  that  the  whole  ne^ro  population  of 
Jamaica  had  been  plotting  to  shake  off  the  donnnion  of  England, 
to  form  themselves  into  a  Republic,  after  the  fashion  of  Hayti, 
and  to  commence  operations  by  a  general  massacre  of  the 
white  inhabitants  of  the  island ;  except,  indeed,  that  this  tale 
was  varied  by  the  assumption  that  the  English  women  were  to 
be  kept  as  slaves.  The  language  used  by  Mr.  Eyre  on  this 
point  IS  of  the  strongest  kind.  In  his  despatch  of  October  20, 
he  says,  '  It  is  my  duty  to  state  most  unequivocally  my  opinion 

*  that  Jamaica  has  been,  and  to  a  certain  extent  still  is,  in  the 
'  greatest  jeopardy ;  the  whole  colony  has  been  upon  a  mine, 
'  which  required  but  a  s]^ark  to  ignite  it.'  And  the  same  senti- 
ment was  repeated  by  him  in  his  address  to  the  Assembly,  in 
even  more  vivid  terms.  In  fact,  he  announced  to  his  surprised 
auditors  that '  so  widespread  a  rebellion,  so  rapidly  and  effec- 
'  tually  put  down,  is  not  to  be  met  with  in  history  I ' 

The  Ileport  of  the  Commission  has  proved  that  this  assump- 
tion on  the  part  of  Mr.  Eyre  and  others  was  not  founded  upon 
fact.  The  Commissioners,  indeed,  speak  of  the  rising  as  having 
been  of  a  dangerous  character,  and  they  state  that  not  a  few  of 
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the  negroes  appear  to  have  contemplated  the  death  of  the  white 
inhabitants,  or  their  expulsion  from  the  island ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  their  deliberate  conclusion  is  that  there  was  no  conspiracy 
of  the  kind  supposed.  In  fact,  it  seems  clear  that  the  negroes, 
though  greatly  dissatisfied  at  their  expulsion  from  the  lands,  and 
at  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  justice  from  the  planter  mag^is* 
trates,  had  not  formed  any  design  of  throwing  off  the  authority 
of  the  Queen  or  of  massacreing  the  whites.  It  is,  we  fear,  but 
too  probable  that  they  meant  mischief  to  a  few  individuals, 
and  that  they  attacked  xhe  court-house  with  the  view  of  inflicting 
vengeance  upon  those  persons,  and  then,  maddened  by  the  volley 
fired  at  them,  and  by  their  success  in  mastering  the  whites  in 
the  combat  that  ensued,  some  of  them  in  the  wild  excitement 
of  the  moment  uttered  cries  and  exclamations  that  seemed  to 
indicate  an  intention  to  murder  all  the  Europeans. 

But  what  demonstrates  that  there  was  no  real  conspiracy  to 
massacre  the  whites  generally,  is  this  pregnant  and  striMng  fact, 
that  notwithstanding  the  excitement  of  the  rioters  after  the 
deadly  struggle  at  Morant  Bay,  that  town  remained  during  the 
whole  of  the  ensuing  night  completely  at  their  mercy,  and  not 
one  single  individual  was  kflled  by  them  at  that  place  after  the 
massacre:  and  again,  that  during  the  two  or  three  days  in 
which  the  whole  of  the  eastern  end  of  the  island  was  completely 
at  their  mercy,  only  two  out  of  the  large  numbers  of  men, 
women  and  children  who  were  found  there,  were  killed,  while 
upwards  of  a  hundred  are  reported  as  having  escaped  from  the 
various  plantations.  No  doubt  very  great  terror  prevailed,  and 
in  some  cases  threatening  language  was  used  by  the  negroes. 
The  actual  result,  that,  except  Mr.  Hire  and  one  other  per- 
son, no  one  was  killed,  amounts  to  a  demonstration  that  the 
negroes  were  not  actuated  like  the  Sepoys  in  India,  by  a 
deliberate  intention  to  exterminate  the  Europeans.  On  this 
point,  too,  we  have  the  very  important  testimony  given  by  the 
Kev.  Alfred  Bourne,  who  had  ffone  out  on  his  father's  behalf  to 
look  after  an  estate  at  Manchioneal,  which  was  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  disturbed  districts,  and  who  informs  us  that  he 
remained  there  quite  openly  during  the  whole  time  of  the  dis- 
turbances, with  a  party  of  seven  other  English  in  his  house. 
When  the  rioters  approached,  two  of  the  party  took  frieht  and 
were  concealed  for  one  night  by  the  negroes,  but  not  the  suehtest 
injury  or  insult  was  offered  to  any  of  them ;  and  althou«i  the 
rioters  plundered  some  houses  belonging  to  Europeans  who  had 
fled  on  their  approach,  and  two  houses  were  burned,  they  did 
not  display  the  least  desire  to  exterminate  the  English.  Two 
days  futer  the  riot,  Mr.  Bourne  assembled  the  people  in  the 
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chnrcli  and  addressed  them,  commentiiig  in  severe  terms  <mi 
what  had  been  done,  and  they  seemed  to  be  heartily  ashamed  of 
themselves,  althongh,  indeed,  it  was  only  a  small  portion  of  the 
people  who  had  joined  in  these  acts  of  incendiarism  and  plunder. 
The  following  day,  however,  Mr.  Bourne  heard  shots  fired  in 
the  village,  and  saw  columns  of  smoke  arising  from  it,  and  <m 
running  down  he  found  that  some  men  belonging  to  Captain 
Hole's  colunm  had  arrived,  and  were  shooting  the  people  with- 
out any  form  of  trial  whatever.  Two  men  were  killed  near  Mr. 
Bourne,  one  of  whom  he  knew  to  be  a  most  respectable  negro, 
who  had  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  riot.  In  the 
course  of  a  few  days  a  court-martial  was  formed,  and  it  is  very- 
remarkable  that  the  president  of  the  court-martial  was  a  young 
man  named  Warmington,  a  clerk,  belonging  to  one  of  the 
estates,  whose  only  title  to  sit  on  the  court-martial  was,  that  a 
commission  as  lieutenant  of  volunteers  was  sent  down  to  him 
at  the  moment.  He  was  one  of  those  who  had  been  severely 
wounded  at  the  court-house,  and  some  of  his  property  had  been 
plundered.  Naturally,  therefore,  he  was  full  of  exasperation 
against  the  rioters,  and  this  was  sufficiently  evinced  by  the  very 
striking  fact  that  out  of  37  persons  tried  before  this  court- 
martial  36  were  hung,  and  one  received  a  hundred  lashes.* 

This  brings  us  to  the  turning-point  in  our  narrative,  wh»i 
the  insurrection  had  completely  vanished,  when  all  occasion  for 
the  further  display  of  force  had  ceased,  and  when  the  autho- 
rities, in  the  words  of  Governor  Eyre,  *  had  leisure  to  deal  with 

*  and  punish  the  insurgents.'  This  point,  according  to  Governor 
Eyre's  despatch,  was  fully  reached  by  Sunday  the  16th  October. 

*  fiy  that  time,'  he  says,  '  aU  our  most  important  work  being 
'done,  and  the  troops  comfortably  established  in  their. barracks^ 

*  we  had,  for  the  first  time,  a  night  of  quiet  and  rest.'  On  the 
following  morning  he  himself  returned  to  Kingston,  after 
appointing  a  court-martial  to  try  the  prisoners  at  Morant  Bay. 

*  On  that  day  twenty-seven  prisoners  were  tried  and  himg' 
(we  are  quoting  Governor  Eyre's  despatch).  *  By  October  18,' 
he  adds,  *  several  courts-martial  had  been  held,  and  capital 

*  punishment  had  been  inflicted More  rebels  had  been 

'  captured  and  shot Col.  Hobbs  had  seen  and  shot  a 

'good  many  rebels.'      Somewhat  later  on,  he  adds, 'A  good 

*  many  prisoners  had  been  tried  and  hung,  shot,  or  flogged.' 
A  few  extracts  from  the  letters  of  the  officers  engaged,  will 
sufficiently  exhibit  the  mode  in  which  they  carried  on  tiie  work 

*  It  is  reported  that  before  the  Commission  the  nmnbers  were  stated  at 
somewhat  less,  but  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  above  statement  Ib 
the  really  accurate  one. 
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of  punishment.  Hei:p,  for  example,  is  one  of  Lieut.  Adcock's 
despatches  to  Gen.  Nelson.  'In  the  morning/  he  says,  'I 
^  first  flogged  four  and  hung  six  rebels.  At  Leith  Hall  there 
'  were  a  few  prisoners,  aU  of  whom  I  flogged.'  And  then  he 
burned  eleven  houses  and  a  chapel.  He  mentions  that,  on 
the  previous  evening,  he  found  sixty-seven  prisoners  at  Golden 
Grove,  and  '  disposed'  of  as  many  as  possible,  but  was  too  tired 
to  continue  after  dark.  But,  now,  let  it  be  observed  that,  in 
the  same  official  despatch,  he  says : — '  I  consider  the  state  of  the 

*  country  quiet  through  this  district;'  thus  demonstrating  that 
he,  at  least,  was  not  hanging  and  flogging  as  a  precautionary 
measure.    Again,  at  the  end  of  October,  Captain  Ford  states, — 

*  This  morning  we  made  a  raid  with  thirty  men  ;  back  at  4  p.m., 
'  bringing  prisoners.     Having  flogged  nine  men,  and  burnt  three 

*  negro  houses,  we  then  had  a  court-martial  on  the  prisoners,  who 
'amounted  to  fifty  or  sixty.  Several  were  flogged  without 
'court-martial,  on  a  simple  examination.  One  man,  John 
'  Anderson,  a  kind  of  parson  or  schoolmaster,  got  fifty  lashes ; 

*  one  man  got  one  hundred ;  the  other  eight  were  hanged  or 
'shot.' 

The  same  man  writes ; — 

*The  black  troops  shot  about  160  people  on  their  march  from 
Port  Antonio  to  Mancliioneal ;  hanged  seven  in  Manchioneal,  and 
shot  three  on  our  way  to  Port  Morant.  This  is  a  picture  of  martial 
law.  The  soldiers  enjoy  it ;  the  inhabitants  have  to  dread  it ;  if  they 
run  on  their  approach,  they  are  shot  for  running  away.* 

Now  the  very  paper  which  inserts  Captain  Ford's  letter,  states 
that  *  in  the  neighbouring  parishes  the  greatest  order  prevails.' 
Well  might  the  Saturday  Remew  say  of  Capt.  Ford, — *  If  Ford 
'  escapes  hanging,  except  on  full  proof  that  he  is  a  shameless 
'  liar,  there  is  no  justice  m  Jamaica.'  So,  again,  we  have  Colonel 
Hobbs'  official  despatch,  showing  how  he  shot  and  hanged  rebels 
on  the  authority  of  Paul  Bogle's  valet,  '  a  little  fellow,'  interro- 
gated with  a  revolver  at  his  head.  His  letter  is  dated  on  the 
eighth  day  after  that  of  the  outbreak,  and  he  mentions  that  he  is 

*  going  to  shoot  some  prisoners  to-morrow  morning.'  On  October 
31st,  no  less  than  twenty  da^  from  the  outbreak,  we  are  informed 
by  the  papers,  that,  ^  at  six  o'clock  this  morning,'  the  fifteen 
condemned  to  death  on  the  previous  day  were  hanged,  except 
two,  who  received  100  and  150  lashes  respectively.  On  that 
day,  *  the  court-martial  resumed  its  sittings,'  and  thirteen  more 
were  sentenced  to  be  hanged.  *The  sentences  were  carried 
'  out  the  same  evening,  in  the  presence  of  the  untried  rebels.' 
Hie  court-martial  consisted  of  Lieutenant  Brand,  Ensign  Tay lor. 
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and  En8ig:n  Cole.  On  the  Ist  Noyember,  this  coQit-martial 
hanged  seven  more;  while  (unless  the  newspapers  tell  lies) 
ninety-nine  prisoners,  '  against  whom  there  was  no  proof  that 

*  they  were  ever  in  arms,  or  present  at  any  murder,  &c.,  were^ 
'  wiUi  some  exceptions,  catted  and  sent  adrifL' 

Again,  in  iXte  Army  and  Navy  Chzette,  of  December  16,  a  brief 
summary  is  given  of  the  services  of  the  6th,  under  Colonel 
Hobbs.  The  writer  describes  one  negro  settlement,  which  he 
helped  to  destroy.  He  says,  'It  is  three  and  a  half  miles 
4ong In  Ross  Island  the  rebels  live  in  comfort;  at 

*  Mount  Lebanus  in  affluence ;  but  in  Somerset  it  was  downright 

*  luxury ;  boarded  houses,  cedar  tables  and  chairs,  quantities  of 
'beautiM  glass  and  china,  carved  mahogany  bedsteads,  &c., 
'  displayed  an  amount  of  comfort  unknown  m  England  even ; 
'  ana  when  to  this  we  add  poultry,  the  horses,  mules,  pigs,  and 

*  extensive  provision  grounds,  it  makes  it  the  more  remarkable 

*  that  people  like  this  should  rebeL    '  The  regiment,'  he  adds, 

*  passed  through  this  beautiful  spot,  firing  every  house  in  it, 

*  except  three.  Afterwards,  some  negroes  were  causfht  sight  of, 
<and  pursued.  Captain  Field  showed  extreme  gaSiantry,  and 
'  shot  the  rebels  ri^ht  and  left,  and  a  man  named  Conolly  never 

*  ceased  firing,  killmg  a  man  at  every  shot.     Captain  Boworth 

*  leading  on  ms  men  m  his  usual  gallant  style.' 

They  went  to  Monckland's,   'shot  nine,  and  hung  three; 

*  made  rebels  hane  each  other ;  effect  on  the  living  was  terrific : — 

*  country  beautifiu ;  grazing  lands ;  stock  varied  and  abundant. 

*  Burned  every  house,  except  three  widows'.'    '  Next  day  shot 

*  eighteen  rebels.'  *  Next  day  large  nimibers  of  prisoners  shot ; 
'  next  day,  many  others  were  shot,'  and  so  forth. 

We  could  add  largely,  if  necessary,  to  these  extracts.  They 
appear,  however,  to  us  to  be  sufficient  to  show  the  spirit  by 
which  the  authorities  were  actuated  in  punishing  the  negroes 
after  the  outbreak  was  over.  The  genersd  oinnion  of  the  upper 
classes  of  English  society  has,  we  regret  to  say,  been  on  the  side 
of  those  authorities,  and  the  greatest  rage  and  indignation  have 
been  warmly  expressed  by  nearly  all  the  Conservative  press,  and 
by  a  portion  of  that  on  the  Lilieral  side,  against  those  English- 
men at  home  who  ventured  to  protest  against  these  doings.  It 
is  not  our  purpose  to  defend  those  who  were  thus  availed. 
We  merely  seek  to  lay  before  our  readers  a  brief  but  accurate 
accoimt  01  what  was  done.  One  thing,  however,  we  are 
bound  to  notice.  It  has  been  urged  by  Governor  Eyre 
himself,  and  with  still  more  vehemence  by  his  defenders  at 
home,  that  he  was  compelled  to  use  these  measures  of  apparent 
severity,  in  order  to  strike  terror  into  the  negroes  of  Jamaica, 
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on    account  of  their  overwhelming  numbers,   and  in    conse- 

?uence  of  the  extreme  smallness  of  the  force  at  his  disposal. 
)n  this  point  we  have  already  shown  that  from  the  first  no 
resistance  whatever  was  made  by  the  negroes — no  organization 
of   any  kind  was  found  to  exist  amongst  them ;  they  had  no 
arms  except  the  cutlasses  or  hooks  used  in  cutting  the  sugar- 
canes,  and  a  few  gims.     On  the  other  hand,  we  find  from  the 
Governor's  first  despatch  that  the  force  in  his  hands  consisted  of 
six  men-of-war — the  Wolverine,   Onyx,  Lily,  Nettle,  Urgent^ 
and  Steady — which  number  was  soon  increased  by  the  arrival  of 
several  other  men-of-war.     He  speaks  in  this  same  despatch  of 
two  regiments  of  regular  troops,  under  the  command  of  a  Briga- 
dier-General, of  the  Volunteers,  the  Pen^^ers,  the  Maroons^ 
3Iounted  Police,  and  Royal  Artillery ;  th^teufls  came  at  once 
from  Barbadoes,  a  black  battalion  from  Nassau,  while  a  large 
force  of  Maroons  was  supplied  with  arms,  and  were  certainly 
not  found  deficient  in  zeal  in  the  work  of  slaughter.     It  really 
seems  to  us  preposterous  to  say  that  an  English  Governor^ 
assisted  by  generals  of  experience  in  actual  warfare,  with  a  well- 
armed  force  of  this  kind^  backed  by  an  Admiral  with  several 
men-of-war,  was  in  any  risk  of  being  driven  out  of  the  island  by 
a  mob  of  negroes  armed  with  cutlasses.     This  plea,  however,  is 
still  put  boldly  forward  by  those  who  think  that  Governor  Eyre 
was  justified  in  using  these  extraordinary  measures  of  severity. 

The  real  truth,  however,  appears  to  have  been  that  the  autno-^ 
rities  were  swept  away  at  first  by  panic,  and  then  by  the  frantic 
rage  by  which  panic  is  almost  always  succeeded.  They  seem  to 
•  have  regarded  the  whole  negro  race  as  their  deadly  enemies, 
and  to  have  revelled  in  the  opportunity  of  wreaking  vengeance 
upon  them.  This  feeling  was  exhibited  by  Governor  Eyre  him- 
self in  his  violent  and  undignified  address  to  the  Legislature 
after  the  affair  was  over ;  but  still  more  strikingly  in  the  shame* 
ful  letter  written  by  the  Adjutant-General,  Ci)l.  Elkington,  to 
CoL  Hobbs,  and  which  ran  as  follows : — 

*11,  a.m.,  18th  October. 
*  Dear  Colonel, — I  send  you  an  order  to  push  on  at  once  to  Stony 
Gut,  but  I  trust  you  are  there  already.     Hole  is  doing  splendid  service 
with  his  men  about  Manchioneal,  and  shooting  every  black  man  who 
caoDot  give  an  account  of  himself. 

<  Nelson,  at  Port  Antonio,  is  hanging  like  fun  by  couHnmartial. 
I  hope  you  will  not  send  us  any  prisoners.    Civil  law  can  do  nothing. 
•  ••••••• 

( Do  punish  the  blackguards  welL 

*  Yours,  in  haste, 

(Signed)        'John  Elkinotok,  D.AQ.' 
NO.  Lxxxvm.  I  I 
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One  of  tlie  most  Btrildng  incidents  in  this  diBgraoefol  liistoiy 
was  that  whicli  we  deliberately  and  confidently  call  the  judicial 
murder  of  Mr.  Gordon.  This  case  stands  by  itself,  and  will 
assuredly  be  looked  back  upon  with  the  same  feeling  of  indigna- 
tion and  amazement  as  that  with  which  we  look  back  upon 
some  of  the  infamous  political  murders  which  stain  the  annals 
of  this  country.  Mr.  Gordon  was  the  illegitimate  son,  by  a 
slave  mother,  of  a  much  respected  Jamaica  planter,  whose  name 
he  inherited.  The  Rev.  Dr.  King,  who  knew  him  well,  writes, 
that,  '  being  a  boy  of  good  natural  parts,  he  taught  himself  with 

*  very  little  diflBculty  to  read,  write,  and  cast  accounts.     By  his 

*  dilligence  and  intelligence,  he  contrived  to  gather  money  with 

*  which  he  bought  his  freedom.  Once  free  himself,  he  gained 
'  enough  to  emanciplte  his  sisters,  and  afterwards  sent  them  to 
'  Europe  for  their  eiducation,  first  to  London  and  then  to  Paris. 

*  Through  the  reverses  of  the  colony,'  says  Dr.  King,  *  the 
father,  from  being  very  rich,  came  to  lose  his  all,  and  the 

*  coloured  son  bought  his  estate,  not,  however,  to  deprive  him 
'  of  it,  but  to  leave  him  in  occupancy,  surrounded  by  the  com- 

*  forts  he   had  been  accustomed  to  enjoy Mr. 

'  Gordon  was  tenderly  sensitive.     One  day  as  we  were  walking 

*  together  he  became  pensive  and  absorbed.  After  a  little 
'  while,  stopping  before  a  slight  elevation  of  the  grass,  he  said 

*  to  me  with  great  emotion,  **  My  mother  was  buri^  there  ;  she 

*  was  a  negro  and  a  slave,  but  she  was  a  kind  mother  to  me,  and 

*  I  loved  her  dearly.''     As  he  uttered  these  words  his  tears 

*  trickled  down  upon  her  grave.' 

*Mr.  Gordon,'  continues  Dr.  King,  'married  a  white  lady 
'  who  gave  him  her  hand  from  respect  for  his  noble  character. 

*  All  his  tastes,  habits,  sympathies,  and  efforts  attracted  or  im- 

*  polled  him  to  the  white  race ;   all  his  hopes  for  the  negroes 

*  whom  he  loved  so  well  were  based  upon  the  support  or  friend- 

*  ship  of  white  friends.'  An  admirable  letter  from  Mr.  Gordon 
to  the  Right  Hon.  Edward  Cardwell,  dated  March  24,  1865, 
has  been  published  in  the  Blue-book,  and  in  which  he  discusses 
the  position  of  affiiirs  in  Jamaica  with  much  ability.  He 
especially  refers  to  a  recent  act  of  the  legislature  by  which 
fifty  lashes  might  be  inflicted  for  acts  of  petty  larcency,  and 
he  goes  on  : — '  Representations,  unfounded  and  uncharitable, 

*  may  be  wickedly  made  against  the  peasants  of  this  oountry, 
'  but  in  good  truth,  they  are  as  peaceable,  civil,  and  weU- 
'  disposed  as  any  people  can  well  be,  and  their  character  cannot 
'  justly  be  unfavourably  compared  with  those  of  the  labouring 
'  classes  of  Great  Britain,  or  of  the  continent  of  Europe  or 
'  America.    What  they  require  is  what  has  been  neglected^ 
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'  attention    to    their    sanitary    improvement    and  education, 

*  parochial  asylums  for  orphans  and  adults,  and  relief  to  some 

*  extent  from  the  excessive  taxation  on  the  necessary  articles  of 

*  food  and  clothing,  which  in  its  tendency  produced  that  destitu^ 
'  tution  which  leads  here,  as  in  other  countries  (to  a  great 
'  extent)  to  petty  larcenies.  These  are  the  points  which 
'  should  have  been  attended  to,  but  which  are  lost  sight  of,  for 

*  the  debasing  purposes  of  the  whip,  as  if  that  will  instil  prin- 

*  ciples  of  morfuity  or  supply  the  mental  and  bodily  wants  of  a 
'  poor  suffering  community.' 

He  concludes  his  letter  by  saying,  *  I  feel  it  a  bounden  duty 
'  to  bring  these  subjects  to  your  notice.      The  consequences  I 

*  cannot  control,  but  I  sincerely  trust  that,  notwithstanding  any 

*  explanation  which  will,  no  doubt,  be  tendered  by  the  Governor 

*  on  these  remarks,  the  facts  only  of  the  points  may  be  con- 
'  sidered.      I  have  a  conscientious  assurance  that  I  intend  no 

*  undue  reflections,  and  only  write  from  the  stem  obligations  of 

*  a  sense  of  justice  and  common  humanity.' 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Gordon  was  a  man  of  very 
benevolent  feeling,  of  great  liberality,  and  that  he  had  a  large 
measure  of  patriotic  feeling,  and  a  deep  indignation  against 
what  he  believed  to  be  the  misrule  by  which  the  people  of  the 
island  were  kept  in  a  state  of  degradation  and  discontent.  Like 
many  other  patriots,  he,  no  doubt,  was  often  carried  away  by 
his  feelings  into  indiscretions  of  language,  both  in  public  and 
in  private.  These,  however,  were  not  suflicient  to  cause  him 
to  forfeit  the  friendship  and  hospitality  of  the  leading  men  of 
the  island ;  and  we  have  rarely  read  a  more  admirable  letter 
than  the  one  which  he  addressed  to  Governor  Eyre,  refusing  for 
the  last  time  the  Governor's  repeated  invitations  to  Government 
House,  upon  the  ground  that  Mr.  Ejrre  had  falsely  accused  him 
of  misrepresentation,  and  had  never  withdrawn  or  apologised 
for  the  charge  he  had  made.  No  doubt  he  had  some  bitter 
enemies,  and  we  cannot  forbear  noticing  the  intense  malignity 
displayed  towards  him  by  Dr.  Bowerbank,  who  not  only  took  an 
active  part  in  his  arrest,  but  has  since  been  straining  every 
nerve  to  blacken  the  character  of  his  victim. 

On  the  17th  of  October,  however,  six  days  after  the  outbreak, 
and  when,  according  to  the  statement  in  his  own  despatch,  the 
rebellion  was  fairly  crushed.  Governor  Eyre  returned  from  Morant 
Bay  to  Kingston,  where  no  riot  of  any  sort  or  kind  had  occurred, 
and  where  martial  law  hcul  not  been  proclaimed,  and  on  the  same 
day  issued  the  order  for  the  arrest  of  Mr.  Gordon.  Mr.  Gordon 
had  been  warned  that  there  was  some  likelihood  of  proceedings 
being  taken  against  him  ;  it  had  been  suggested  that  he  should 
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conceal  himself.  This,  however,  he  refused  to  do;  and,  accom- 
panied by  a  friend,  he  was  actually  calling  on  General  O'Connor 
when  the  arrest  took  place.  He  was  then  hurried  off  on  board  a 
gunboat,  and  on  landing  at  Morant  Bay  the  sailors  and  others  were 
allowed  to  treat  him  with  shameful  insolence,  threatening  him 
with  the  same  fate  as  that  of  some  of  the  so-called  rebels,  who 
were  at  that  time  hanging  from  the  gallows.  One  of  the  sailors 
held  up  a  cat,  and  said,  *  Would  you  like  to  have  a  taste  of  this,  old 

*  boy  P'    *  He  will  soon  catch  it,^  said  another ;  while  a*  third  added, 

*  We  are  getting  ready  for  you ;  you  have  not  long  to  remain  here,' 
His  coat  apparently  had  been  torn  off  his  back,  and  a  blanket 
was  thrown  over  his  shoulders  duiing  the  triaL  It  lasted  four 
or  five  hours,  and  the  proofs  against  him  consisted  of  a  few  bits 
of  tittle-tattle,  mostly  repeated  at  second -hand,  although  in  some 
cases  witnesses,  whose  depositions  were  read,  might  have  been 
brought  before  the  court.  The  main  evidence  against  him,  how- 
ever, was  what  was  called  his  '  Proclamation,'  which  was  simply 
an  invitation,  issited  some  months  before,  to  a  public  meeting, 
held  to  consider  the  state  of  distress  in  which  the  people  were ; 
and  we  do  not  hesitate  for  an  instant  in  saying,  that  this  so- 
called  'Proclamation'  did  not  contain  so  much  as  a  single 
seditious  or  treasonable  word.  That,  however,  was  not  neces- 
sary. It  was  fully  understood  before  Mr.  Gordon  was  tried 
that  he  was  to  be  executed,  and  it  was  not  of  the  slightest  con- 
sequence to  the  three  youngsters  who  were  appointed  to  try  him, 
whether  there  was  or  was  not  evidence  against  him.  As  a 
matter  of  course  he  was  found  guilty,  and  condemned  to  be 
hanged.  The  proceedings  of  the  court-martial  were  forwarded 
to  Governor  Eyre,  and  there  was  ample  time  for  the  Gx)vemor 
to  stay  execution,  had  he  chosen  to  do  so.  On  the  contrary, 
however,  he  contrived  to  discover  that  the  evidence  laid  before 
the  court-martial  was  of  a  damning  kind ;  but  it  is  remark- 
able that  in  his  despatch  to  Genercd  O'Connor,  returning  the 
proceedings  of  the  court-martial,  he  actually  dwells  on  the 
fact  that  Col.  Hobbs  had  reported,  'that  he  had  sufficient 
'  evidence  to  justify  the  execution  of  Mr.  Gordon,'  as  being  one 
of  the  motives  for  assenting  to  his  execution !  Accordingly,  on 
Monday,  October  23,  twelve  days  after  the  outbreak,  Mr.  Goitlon 
was  hanged. 

One  shameful  feature  of  this  infamous  transaction  was  the 
fact,  that  a  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Gordon  by  his  solicitor, 
giving  him  excellent  advice  as  to  his  line  of  defence,  was 
deliberately  kept  back  from  him  by  General  Nelson,  mani- 
festly from  the  base  apprehension  that  it  might  be  an  assist- 
ance to  him,  and  perhaps  render  his  conviction  impossible. 
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A  still  more  shameful  trait  in  the  proceedings  was,  that  an 
immense  deal  was  made  in»  the  evidence  oi  Mr.  Gordon's 
having  absented  himself  from  the  vestry  meeting  which  was 
attacked  by  the  negroes;  but  although  he  stated  that  he 
had  been  prevented  solely  by  ill-health,  and  two  medical  men 
could  have  been  brought  forward  to  prove  the  fact,  so  hurried 
were  the  proceedings,  that  he  was  not  permitted  thus  to  over- 
throw even  this  vital  part  of  the  case  alleged  against  him. 
Altogether,  from  beginning  to  end,  there  is  scarcely  in  English 
history  an  instance  of  more  scandalous  perversion  of  the  forms 
of  law,  for  the  sake  of  putting  an  innocent  man  to  death,  than 
this  trial  and  execution  of  Mr.  Gordon. 

Such  in  brief  outline  is  the  story  of  the  outbreak  in  Jamaica 
and  of  its  suppression.  The  conclusions  to  which  we  are  led  by 
a  very  careful  study  of  it  are  these : — 

1.  That  however  serious  in  some  respects  the  riot  at  Morant 
Bay  may  have  been,  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  conspiracy  on 
the  part  of  the  negroes  to  throw  off  the  dominion  of  the  Queen, 
or  to  exterminate  the  white  population  of  the  island. 

2.  That  the  riot  or  insurrection  vanished  away  at  once,  and 
that  not  the  shadow  of  an  excuse  can  be  made  out  for  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  authorities,  even  upon  the  ground  that  it  was 
necessary  to  strike  terror  into  the  negroes  in  order  to  stay  the 
further  spread  of  the  movement. 

3.  That  the  riot  was  not  merely  suppressed,  but,  after  its 
complete  extinction,  was  punished  with  atrocious  cruelty. 

Painful  as  the  story  is,  it  is  made  much  more  deplorable  by 
the  fact,  which  is,  we  fear,  undeniable,  that  these  atrocities,  so 
far  from  being  regarded  with  horror  by  aU  classes  of  society  at 
home,  were  fully  condoned — and,  inde^,  almost  applauded— by 
the  higher  classes,  and  by  a  laree  part  of  the  middle  and 
working  classes  as  well.  Still,  a  loud  cry  of  indignation  was 
heard,  and  it  was  impossible  for  the  Government  to  refuse  a 
full  investigation  as  to  the  alleged  cruelties.  A  Commission 
was  sent  out;  and  its  Report,  though  certainly  leaning,  as 
strict  justice  would  scarcely  have  permitted,  to  the  side  of  the 
authorities,  yet  summed  up  against  them  in  terms  of  unmistake- 
able  condemnation.  Governor  Eyre  was  recalled ;  and  one  or  two 
individuals — Ensign  Lake  and  Dr.  Morris — are  to  be  tried  by 
coart-martial ;  but  the  Government  have  not  hitherto  shown 
any  inclination  to  punish  Colonel  Nelson,  General  O'Connor, 
Lieutenant  Brand,  and  others,  who  are  personally  guilty  of  some 
of  the  darkest  acts  impugned  by  the  Report  of  the  Commission. 
The  subject,  however,  was  brought  before  Parliament  on  July  31, 
by  Mr.  Charles  Buxton ;  when  Mr.  Adderley,  though  in  a  very 
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reluctant  and  unsatisfactory  manner,  repudiated  the  idea  that  the 
Government  did  not  sternly  disapprove  of  what  had  been  done  ; 
Mr.  Buxton  withdrew  his  resolutions  only  upon  the  express 
understanding  that  the  leading  actors  would  be  punished  ;  that 
compensation  would  be  awarded  to  those  who  had  suffered 
illegally;  and  that  those  now  undergoing  punishment  for  com- 
plicity in  the  rebellion  would  have  their  sentences  remitted, 
where  it  could  safely  be  done.  The  question  has  been  warmly 
discussed,  whether  the  "  Jamaica  Committee"  are  right  in  the 
intention  they  have  expressed  of  prosecuting  Mr.  E}Tre,  should 
their  friends  enable  them  to  do  so,  which  we  believe  is  not 
probable,  as  the  outlay  would  not  be  less  than  £8,000  or  £9,000. 
!n  0  doubt,  it  is  highly  important  that  cruel  acts,  such  as  those  of 
Mr.  Eyre  and  his  subordinates,  should  be  declared  illegal  by  an 
English  tribunal,  but,  unfortunately,  there  is  no  charge  upon 
which  Mr.  Eyre  can  be  tried  except  that  of  •'  wilful  murder  f* 
and,  shameful  as  his  conduct  was,  few  would  regard  it  as 
amounting  to  deliberate,  wilful  murder.  Should  Mr.  Eyre  be 
acquitted — by  far  the  most  probable  event — he  would,  in  reality, 
gain  a  triumph,  which,  in  the  hands  of  his  injudicious  friends  at 
{Southampton  and  elsewhere,  would  more  than  cancel  all  the  good 
done  by  his  dismissal. 

It  is  now  time  to  turn  to  the  state  of  things  in  Jamaica,  from 
which  these  events  took  their  rise,  and  we  naturally  look  first 
of  all  to  the  despatch  from  the  Governor  of  the  Island,  in 
which  he  gives  his  own  explanation  of  the  causes  which  led  to 
that  which  he  calls  *  this  most  wicked  and  wide-spread  rebellion.' 
On  this  subject,  Governor  Eyre  says : — 

*  I  cannot  myself  doubt  that  it  (the  rebellion)  is  in  a  great  degree 
due  to  Dr.  Uuderhill's  letter,  and  the  meetings  held  in  connectiou 
with  that  letter,  where  the  people  were  told  that  they  were  tyitmnized 
over  and  ill-treated,  were  overtaxed,  were  denied  political  rights,  had 
no  just  tribunals,  were  misrepresented  to  her  Majesty's  Government 
by  the  authorities  and  by  the  planters ;  and  where,  in  &ct,  language 
of  the  most  exciting  and  seditious  kind  was  constantly  used,  and  the 
people  told  plainly  to  right  themselves,  to  be  up  and  doing,  to  put 
their  shoulders  to  the  wheel,  to  do  as  the  Haytians  had  done,  and 
other  similar  advice.' 

In  passing  we  may  observe,  that  Mr.  Gordon  utterly  denied 
having  used  the  expression  about  Hajrti,  to  which  Governor 
Eyre  refers  in  the  last  sentence.  Nor  was  there  any  evidence  of 
its  having  been  used,  except  that  of  one  or  two  negroes,  while 
it  was  distinctly  denied  by  other  auditors  of  the  speech  in 
which  it  was  said  to  have  occurred. 
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*  The  parties,*  adds  Mr.  Eyre,  *  who  have  more  iinmediatelj  taken 
part  in  these  nefarious  proceedings  are,  firstly,  G.  W.  Gordon,  a 
member  of  the  Assembly,  and  a  Baptist  preacher ;  secondly,  several 
black  persons,  chiefly  of  the  Baptist  persuasion,  connected  with  him ; 

thirdly,  a  few  persons  of  better  information  and  education ; 

fifthly,  a  few  Baptist  missionaries  who  endorse,  at  public  meetings  or 
otherwise,  all  the  untruthful  statements  or  inuendoes  propagated  in 
Dr.  Underbill's  letter  ;  and,  lastly,  a  section  of  the  press  which  .... 
is  always  endeavouring  to  bring  into  contempt  the  representative  of 
the  Sovereign,  and  all  constituted  authority.* 

Subsequently,  Mr.  Eyre  gives   the  Baptist  ministers  some 
little  of  the  credit,  which  they  so  highly  deserve,  for  their 
strenuous  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  Jamaica  peasantry.     It  was, 
however,  according  to  the  official  statement  of  the  Governor  of 
Jamaica,  to  the  letter  of  Dr.  TJnderhill,  addressed  to  the  Colonial 
Secretary,  that  this  rebellion  was  mainly  due !     A  more  foolish — 
a  more  preposterous  charge  was  never  made.     For  what  did  Dr. 
Underbill  actually  do  ?    We  believe  he  happened  to  meet  Mr. 
Cardwell  in  a  railway  train,  and  getting  into  conversation  with 
him,  mentioned  to  him  the  deplorable  accounts  that  he  was 
receiving  from  Jamaica,  and  mcule  two  or  three  suggestions  to 
Mr.  Cardwell  for  the  improvement  of  the  island.     Mr.  Cardwell 
asked  him  to  put  down  nis  remarks  on  paper,  which  he  accord* 
ingly  did,  and  Mr.  Cardwell  then  forwarded  this  statement  to 
Governor  Eyre,  and  requested  him  to  report  upon  it.     That 
is  all  that  Mr.  Cardwell  asked  the  Governor  to  do;   it  was 
entirely  Mr.  Eyre's  own  notion  to  publish  Dr.  Underbill's  letter, 
and  circulate  it  throughout  the  island,  'among  the  custodes, 
'  judges,  magistrates,  clergy,  and  ministers  of  all  denominations/ 
with  a  request  for  information.     Naturally  a  good  deal  of  inte- 
rest was  excited.      The  newspapers  entered   eagerly  on   the 
discussion ;  for  several  months  the  subject  absorbed  the  attention 
of  the  public ;  and  in  all  parts  of  the  island  public  meetings 
were  held  to  express  the  opmions  of  the  negro  population.   But, 
obviously,  if  there  was  any  harm  in  all  this,  if  it  was  dangerous 
to  hold  these  meetings,  if  seditious  language  was  really  used  at 
any  of  them  (and  we  would  not  take  Mr.  Eyre's  definition  of 
seditious  language  for  granted),  the  whole  blame  rested  with 
the  <Jovemor,  and  with  no  one  else ;  and  his  attempt  to  throw 
the  onus  on  Dr.  Underbill  was  paralleled  only  by  his  subsequent 
attempt  to  throw  the  responsibility  of  the  atrocities  committed 
in  suppressing  the  rebellion  on  the  military  authorities ;  although 
in  his  original  despateh  he  had  expressly  claimed  the  credit  of 
all    that  was   done.     Mr.   Cardwell,   however,   has  expressly 
relieved  Dr.  Underbill  from  all  responsibility  in  the  matter. 
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The  statements  of  Dr.  XJnderhill,  with  regard  to  the  distressed 
condition  of  the  island,  appear  to  have  been  regarded  by  the 
authorities  as  an  irritating  reproach  against  themselves;  and 
were  met  in  many  cases  by  loud  invectives  against  Dr.  Under- 
bill and  his  letter,   which,  says  Mr.  Eyre,  *  contains  a  very 

*  exaggerated  view  of  the  colony  and  of  the  labouring  classes.' 
He,  himself,  however,  goes  on  to  say,  ^undoubtedly  there  is  a 

*  considerabk  amount  of  distress  amongst  all  classes,  owing  to  the 

*  low  prices  of  produce  and  to  the  dry  seasons  which  have  pre- 
'  vailed  during  the  last  two  years;'  though  he  does  not  allow 
that  it  reached  the  extent  pictured  by  Dr.  UnderhilL  He  further 
confirms  Dr.  Underbill's  statement  as  to  the  large  increase  of 
the  crime  of  larceny,  though  he  does  not,  like  that  gentleman, 
attribute  it  to  the  stiarving  condition  of  the  people.  At  Spanish 
Town,  a  meeting  unanimously  passed  resolutions  stating,  *  that 

*  this  meeting  views  with   alarm  the  distressed  condition  of 

*  nearly  all  classes  of  the  people,'  and  complaining  of  the  exces- 
sive taxation  to  which  they  were  subjected.  Similar  resolu- 
tions were  passed  at  parish  meetings  in  Hanover  and  other 
places;  and  the  ministers  of  the  Baptist  denomination  state  that 
they  have  collected  information  from  nearly  every  part  of  the 
country,  and  declare  that  *  the  proprietors  and  the  peasantry  are 

*  alike   sufFering.     The  merchants  and  storekeepers  state  that 

*  their   trade  is  falling  oflF;   small  tradesmen  and  others  are 

*  reduced  to  deep  poverty.  Many  small  settlers  are  still  repre- 
'  sented  to  be  in  comparative  comfort  through  their  thrift  and 

*  frugality,  but  the  larger  number  of  labourers  are  stated  to  have 
'  the  greatest  difficulty  to  support  themselves  and  their  families.' 
Mr.  Underbill  had  himself  quoted  a  speech  delivered  in  the 
House  of  Assembly  by  the  Hon.  A.  Whitlock,  in  which  he  gave 
a  melancholy  account  of  the  poverty  of  the  people,  and  of  the 
severe  pressure  of  taxation.  Altogether  there  appears  to  be  no 
doubt  that  in  parts,  at  any  rate,  of  Jamaica,  the  long  droughts, 
superadded  to  all  the  other  causes  that  co-operated  to  produce 
the  decay  of  wealth,  had  caused  a  very  considerable  amount  of 
suffering.  But  though  the  droughts  had  brought  this  distress 
to  a  crisis,  those  other  causes  had  long  been  undermining  the 
prosperity  of  Jamaica,  and  it  is  evident  that  the  deplorable  mis- 
government  of  the  island,  the  absence  of  sound  legislation,  the 
corruption  and  folly  of  the  Legislature,  and  above  all,  perhaps, 
the  miserable  administration  of  justice,  had  produced  their 
natural  effect  in  creating  discontent  among  the  people.  As  to 
the  character  of  the  Legislature,  it  seems,  at  any  rate,  to  have 
had  one  virtue — ^that  of  being  conscious  of  its  own  vices ;  and  in 
condemning  itself  to  imnihilation,  after  the  rising  was  sup* 
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pressed,  it  admitted,  in  the  most  frank  way,  its  own  deplorable 
shortcomings ;  and  its  political  suicide  was  hailed  with  unmingled 
satisfaction  by  every  class  of  the  community,  from  the  Governor 
down  to  the  negroes.  It  appears  to  have  been,  in  no  real  sense, 
a  representative  assembly.  By  the  Election  Act  of  1858,  a 
voter  must  have  a  freehold  of  £6,  or  pay  a  rental  of  £20,  or 
bave  a  salary  of  £50,  or  pay  taxes  to  the  amount  of  20s.  in  the 
year,  or  have  a  deposit  of  £100  in  a  bank  for  a  year  :  but  one 
provision  was  expressly  intended  to  exclude  the  negroes  from 
the  suffrage,  namely — that  every  franchise  was  required  to  be 
registered  at  a  cost  of  10s.  a  year. 

Six  years  afterwards  this  duty  was  removed  in  two  specified 
cases,  viz.,  where  the  jB6  freeholder  also  paid  20s.  in  taxes,  and 
where  30s.  in  taxes  were  paid.  This,  of  course,  still  left  the 
negroes  outside  the  franchise,  unless  they  chose  to  pay  10s.  a 
year  for  maintaining  it.  These  provisions  were  perfectly  suc- 
cessful in  the  object  for  which  they  were  intended.  Out  of  a 
population  of  436,000  persons,  only  1,457  voted  at  the  election 
of  the  Assembly  in  1864.  We  do  not  at  all  complain  of  the 
suffrage  not  being  extended  to  the  negroes  en  mmse,  but  the 
skilfur  manipulation  by  which  the  whole  negro  class,  with  but 
few  exceptions,  was  excluded  from  it,  produced  its  natural 
effect  on  the  policy  of  the  Assembly,  which  was  altogether 
directed  to  the  advantage  of  the  planters,  with  strangely  little 
regard  for  the  feelings  or  advantage  of  the  negroes.  As  an 
example  we  find  that  in  1864  the  Assembly  actually  passed  an 
an  Act  which  enacts,  not  only  that  male  offenders  might*  be 
severely  flogged  on  a  second  conviction  for  stealing  fruit  or 
vegetables,  but  that  any  person  or  persons  imder  the  age  of 
16  years,  who  should  be  *  convicted  of  stealing,  or  damagiog 
*  with  intent  to  steal,  any  tree,  plant,  root,  etc,'  might  be 
taken  away  from  their  parents,  and  apprenticed  to  any  house- 
holder carrying  on  any  business  of  trade,  or  to  any  proprietors 
of  plantations  for  a  period  of  five  years  I  This  atrocious  law 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  vetoed  by  the  Home  Government. 
At  the  same  time  the  most  extravagant  and  outrageous  jobs 
were  committed  by  members  of  the  Legislature.  The  money 
wrung  by  heavy  taxation  from  the  earnings  of  the  impoverished 
people  was  wasted  in  a  way  that  added  greatly  to  the  pre- 
vailing irritation,  while  the  immense  subsidy  given  annually 
to  the  Established  Church — which  is  not  to  anv  great  extent 
the  church  of  the  people,  but  of  the  upper  classes — fiirther 
excited  a  very  natural  degree  of  discontent.  The  Governor, 
also,  whether  justly  or  unjusdy,  had  made  himself  extremaly 
disliked,  or  rather,  we  should  say,  despised.     '  The  feebleness 
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'  of  his  understanding/  says  the  Morning  Journal  of  July  8th, 
1865,  *  makes  him  unfit  to  represent  the  majesty  of  the  Crown/ 

*  Governor  Eyre/  says  the  Jamaica  Guardian  of  about  the  same 
date, '  is  daily  becoming  more  unpopular,  and  nothing  would  give 
'  greater  satisfaction  to  persons  of  all  classes  in  the  country  than 

*  to  hear  that  he  has  been  recalled.  Weak,  vacillating,  and 
'  undignified  in  his  conduct  and  character,  he  has  lost  caste 

*  exceedingly/  *  The  newspapers  received  by  the  packet,'  says 
the  Morning  Journal^  *  make  no  mention,  whatever,  of  the  recall 
'  of  Mr.  Eyre,  an  event  to  which  the  colonists  have  been  looking 

*  forward  with  intense  anxiety.'  It  is  probable  that  much  of 
the  irritation  against  him  was  unjust,  but  we  are  merely  giving 
an  accoimt  of  the  causes  by  which  the  feelings  of  the  people  were 
chafed,  and  which  contributed  to  bring  about  the  terrible  events 
that  ensued.  It  is  evident  that  the  state  of  Jamaica  was  in  every 
way  most  unsatisfactory ;  and  especially  that  the  negroes  conceived 
it  to  be  impossible  for  them  to  obtain  redress  for  their  grievance, 
or  justice  in  their  frequent  bickerings  with  the  planters ;  but, 
nothing  appears  to  have  excited  so  much  exasperation  as  the 
attempts  made,  (amongst  others,  by  Baron  Eeteiholdt  and  Mr. 
Hire)  to  expel  them  from  the  deserted  plantations,  on  which 
they  had  long  been  settled. 

In  fact,  however,  there  are  two  sides  to  the  picture  of  life 
among  the  negroes  in  Jamaica.  It  is  evident  that  many  of  them 
are  extremely  idle,  and  that  employers  find,  as  a  general  rule, 
much  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  sufficient  supply  of  continuous 
labour.  This  is  especially  the  case  on  the  sugar  plantations. 
The  fact  is  that  tne  sugar  crop  requires  to  be  got  in  and 
manufactured  into  sugar  with  very  great  rapidity.  During  the 
days  of  slavery  in  our  own  West  Indies, — and  the  same  is  true 
at  the  present  time  in  Cuba, — eighteen  or  twenty  hours  a  day  of 
continuous  labour  was  exacted  from  the  negroes,  every  moment 
being  of  importance  to  secure  the  sugar  before  the  canes  have 
had  time  to  spoil.  This  stress  continues  for  many  weeks,  and  if 
at  that  time  a  sufficient  supply  of  labour  is  not  forthcoming  the 
value  of  the  crop  may  be  immensely  deteriorated ;  and  yet,  with- 
out the  compulsion  of  the  whip,  it  is  almost  impossible  under  a 
tropical  sun  to  find  any  himian  beings  who  will  give  such 
strenuous  and  steady  labour  as  this.  It  is,  however,  a  mere 
illusion  to  suppose,  as  many  appear  to  do,  that  the  West  Indies 
have  been  ruined  by  emancipation.  The  statistical  returns  show 
that  in  the  last  clear  year  of  slavery,  1833,  the  amount  of  sugar 
imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  firom  the  West  Indies 
amounted  to  3,655,612  cwt.,  while  the  quantity  imported  in 
1865  from  those  islands  amounted  to  3,563,664  cwt. ;  so  that  in 
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reality  the  West  Indies  are  importing  into  this  country  about 
as  much  su^ar  as  they  were  before  slavery  was  abolished.  This 
is  a  most  striking  fact,  but  its  whole  force  is  not  perceived  unless 
we  remember  at  the  same  time  that  in  1833  our  colonies  had  no 
export  trade  whatever  to  any  other  part  of  the  world.  At  the 
present  time  the  West  Indies  export  a  considerable  amount  of 
sugar  to  America  and  to  other  countries,  of  which,  unfortunately, 
we  have  no  account.  These  Parliamentary  returns,  as  to  the 
accuracy  of  which  there  can  be  no  question,  completely  overthrow 
the  assertions  that  are  so  commonly  made  as  to  the  utter  idleness 
and  uselessness  of  the  emancipated  negro.  No  doubt  a  part  of 
this  sugar  crop  is  due  to  the  labours  of  the  coolies  who  have 
been  imported.  Last  year,  however,  the  number  of  these  hired 
labourers  in  the  West  Indies  was  small,  and  the  amount  of  their 
labour  is  not  to  be  compared  to  that  of  the  negro  women  who 
were  employed  upon  the  plantations  in  the  days  of  slavery ; 
but  everyone  of  whom — 200,000  in  number — at  once  retired 
from  plantation  labour  the  moment  they  were  set  free. 

The  prosperity  of  most  of  the  other  West  India  islands  has 
far  outnm  that  of  Jamaica,  but  we  believe  that  the  diflFerence 
has  been  almost  wholly  owing  to  the  system  of  misgovemment 
to  which  that  island  has  been  subjected.  Even  in  Jamaica, 
however,  large  numbers  of  the  negroes  appear  to  live  in  a  very 
considerable  degree  of  comfort.  We  nave  already  given  a 
description  of  the  settlement  destroyed  by  Colonel  Hobbs' 
column,  which  shows  a  state  of  well-being,  and  indeed  of  luxury, 
among  the  peasant  freeholders  in  that  district  to  which  no  part 
of  the  working  class  in  England  has  ever  yet  attained. 

We  are  told  by  a  recent  traveller  in  the  West  Indies  that 
•  *  In  general  the  cottages  of  the  negroes  are  either  neatly  thatched  or 
shingled  with  pieces  of  hard  wood.  Some  are  built  of  stone  or  wood, 
but  generally  are  plastered  also  on  the  outside  and  whitewashed. 
Many  are  ornamented  with  a  portico  in  front  to  screen  the  sitting 
apartment  from  the  sun  and  rain ;  while  for  the  admission  of  light 
and  air,  as  well  as  to  add  to  their  appearance,  they  exhibit  either 
shutters  or  jalousies  painted  green,  or  sinall  glass  windows. 

'  There  is  usually  a  sleeping  apartment  at  each  end,  and  a  sitting 
room  in  the  centre;  the  floors  are  in  most  instances  terrased,  although 
boarded  ones  for  sleeping  rooms  are  becoming  common.  Many  of  the 
latter  contain  good  mahogany  bedsteads,  a  washing-stand,  looking-glass, 
and  chairs.  The  middle  apartment  is  usually  famished  with  a  side- 
board, displaying  sundry  articles  of  crockeryware,  some  decent 
looking  chairs,  and  not  unfrequently  with  a  few  broad  sheets  of  the 
Tract  Society  hung  round  the  walls,  in  neat  frames  of  cedar.  For 
cooking  food,  and  other  domestic  pui'poses,  a  little  room  or  two  is 
erected  at  the  back  of  the  cottage,  where  are  also  arranged  various 
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conveniences  for  keeping  domestic  stock.  The  villages  are  laid  oat 
in  regular  order,  being  divided  into  lots,  more  or  less  intersected  by- 
roads or  streets.  The  plots  are  usually  in  the  form  of  an  oblong 
square.  The  cottage  is  situated  at  an  equal  distance  from  each  side 
of  the  allotment,  and  at  about  eight  or  ten  feet  from  the  public 
thoroughfare.  The  piece  of  ground  in  front  is,  in  some  instances, 
cultivated  in  the  style  of  an  European  garden,  displaying  rose-bushes, 
and  other  flowering  shrubs,  among  the  choicer  vegetable  productions, 
while  the  remainder  is  covered  with  all  the  substantial  vegetables  and 
fruits  of  the  country  heterogeneously  intermixed* 

Unhappily,  the  accounts  given  us  of  the  moral  condition  of 
the  negroes  in  Jamaica  are  in  many  respects  far  from  gratifying. 
The   amount  of  petty  larceny  that   goes  on  among  them   is 
a  serious  drawback,  not  only  to  their  own  comfort,  but  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  islands.     A  great  deal  of  immorality  exists, 
and  appears  to  have  been  increasing  rather  than  diminishing; 
while  their  reverence  for  their  spiritual  teachers,   and  their 
interest  in  works  of  charity  and  religion,  seem  to  have  declined 
since  the  abolition  of  slavery.     In  tact,  in  the  days  of  slavery 
the  negroes  naturally  looked  to  their  spiritual  pastors — and 
above  idl  to  the  Baptist  missionaries — as  their  only  friends,  and 
often  regarded  them  with  feelings  of  enthusiastic  gratitude  and 
affection.     It  is  worth  noticing,  that  the  Baptist  missionaries 
were  always  objects  of  the  bitter  hatred  of  the  planting  class 
during  the  days  of  slavery ;  but  now  the  demoralization  which 
is  said  to  have  extended  among  the  negroes  is  generally  attri- 
buted to  the  diminished   influence  of   those  very  men  whose 
labours  in  days  gone  by  were  so  bitterly  depreciated.     The 
Established  Church,  in  spite  of  the  immense  annual  subsidy 
given  to  it,  has  never  had  more  than  a  very  faint  influence 
over  the  negroes.     Had  not  the  Baptists  and  Wesleyans  under- 
taken the  spiritual  charge  of  the  peasantry  in  the  West  Indies, 
they  would  have  been  left  almost  altogether  to  themselves,  and 
must  have  sunk  into  depths  of  superstition  and  immorality,  of 
which  we  are  enabled  to  form  some  conception  from  the  accounts 
that  have  reached  us  of  the  state  of  the  negroes  in  the  outlying 
and  neglected  parts  of  those  islands. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  all  travellers  land  at  Kingston,  and  in 
that  seaport  town  come  across  the  very  vilest  specimens  of  the 
negro  race  that  can  anywhere  be  found.  There  congregates 
the  very  scum  of  the  black  population.  The  traveller  lands, 
and  perhaps  the  first  object  he  sees  is  a  negro  loitering  about  in 
a  few  miserable  rags,  and  yet  refusing  to  put  his  hand  to  any 
labour  in  order  to  better  his  condition.  The  traveller  offers 
him  a  shilling  to  carry  his  portmanteau.   The  *  sooty  gentleman' 
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tlianks  him,  but  *it  does  not  suit  him'  to  take  the  job.  Thinking 
this  fellow  mad,  he  offers  the  chance  to  another,  who,  after  long 
consideration,  says,  he  will  'do  anjrthing  to  oblige  massa;  he 
hopes  the  Lord  will  bless  massa  and  all  his  family,  and  that 
massa  will  soon  find  a  person  to  do  what  he  wants;'  but  he  him- 
self is  going  to  attend  a  funeral  in  the  evening,  and  follow  his 
"parted  broder  to  de  grabe.'  No  wonder  Qiat  the  fretted 
traveller  at  once  concludes  that  all  negroes  are  idle,  impracticable 
rascals ;  and  he  starts  with  a  prejudice  against  them  which  is  not 
easily  overcome,  unless  he  has  the  opportunity  of  really  studying 
their  mode  of  life  in  the  interior  of  the  island.  As  regards  the 
condition  of  the  negroes  in  their  own  settlements,  there  is  abun- 
dant proof  that,  except  in  years  of  drought,  they  are  generally 
happy  and  thriving.  Take,  for  instance,  the  testimony  of  the 
Archdeacon  of  Surrey  in  Jamaica,  given  in  the  Jamaica  Blue 
Books,  Part  I.     He  says : — 

'On  Sunday  and  other  holidays  the  labouring  class  invariably 
appear  well-dressed — and  I  should  say  expensively.  On  a  recent 
occasion  I  appealed  to  them  on  behalf  of  the  **  Jamaica  Home  and 
Foreign  Missionary  Society."  There  were  between  600  and  700 
labourers  and  artisans  in  and  about  the  church,  and  they  contributed 
liberally.  Their  very  respectable  appearance — and  in  very  many 
instances  expensive  attire,  viz.,  the  women  and  girls  of  eighteen  or 
nineteen  with  crinoUne,  chipped  straw  hats,  trimmed  with  ribbons 
and  artificial  flowers ;  and  the  men  with  neat  jackets,  and  many  in 
the  ordinary  dress  of  a  gentleman  of  the  upper  class  attracted  the 
notice  of  Europeans  who  happened  to  be  present.  Baggedness  is 
seen  in  the  towns  only ;  it  is  attributable  there,  not  to  poverty,  but 
to  laziness,  and  to  a  determination  not  to  seek  work  in  the  rural 
districts.' 

The  Rev.  David  Panton,  M. A.,  also  writes : — 

'  It  cannot  fail  to  be  pleasing  to  the  Government  to  know  that  the 
peasantry  of  the  mountains  of  the  parish  of  St  George  are  yeai'ly 
becoming  more  wealthy.      Each  year  more  land  is  cleared  for  the 

cultivation  of  coffee,  sugar,  arrowroot^  &c The  peasantry 

here  are  as  thriving  as  it  is  possible  for  any  peasantry  to  be.' 

The  Archdeacon  of  Cornwall  (Jamaica),  writes  that 

<  With  the  exception  of  the  idle  and  wicked  ones  already  spoken 
of,  they  are  an  industrious  and  contented  people,  and  might,  under 
proper  and  wholesome  regulations,  be  made  as  good  a  peasantry  as 
any  in  the  world.  I  have  had  long  experience  among  them,  and  my 
duties  call  upon  me  to  make  frequent  journeys,  and  I  consider  myself 
competent  to  form  a  correct  judgment  on  the  subject.' 

We  could  multiply  in  abundance  such  testimonies  were  it 
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necessary ;  while,  on  the  other  hand^  as  we  have  already  shown, 
in  many  districts  of  Jamaica,  there  has  been  a  considerable 
amount  of  distress,  and  the  condition  of  the  negro  ha«  been 
retrograding  rather  than  advancing.  Many  causes  have  com- 
bined to  produce  this  chequered  result ;  but  we  fully  share  the 
opinion  which  has  been  expressed  by  those  most  intimately 
conversant  with  the  island,  that  its  greatest  need  has  been  that 
of  a  more  patriotic  and  vigorous  administration  of  its  a£&ur& 
Deeply  as  we  must  deplore  the  insurrection,  and  the  horrors  by 
which  its  suppression  was  attended,  it  may  be  fairly  hoped  that 
ultimately  much  good  may  arise  to  the  island  from  the  crisis 
through  which  it  has  passed.  The  base  and  corrupt  legislature 
has  been  got  rid  of.  Governor  Eyre,  who,  though  not,  we 
believe,  a  naturally  cruel  man,  was  weak  and  vain,  and  totally 
unfit  for  responsibility,  has  been  removed.  The  selection  of  Sir 
John  Peter  Grant  to  succeed  him  is  an  augury  full  of  hope  for 
the  future  of  Jamaica.  Sir  John's  career  in  India  has  shown 
him  to  possess  great  ability,  and  he  is  not  likely  to  follow 
Mr.  Eyre's  example  by  taking  a  violent  partisan  side  in  the 
miserable  contests  between  the  planters  and  the  peasantry.  His 
hand  will  be  unfettered;  he  will  be  at  liberty  to  inaugurate 
those  improvements  which  are  so  grievously  needed,  and  to  cut 
down  the  innumerable  abuses  which  have  been  allowed  to  spring 
up  on  all  sides.  A  few  years  of  strong  administration  by  such  a 
man  may  give  a  complete  turn  to  the  fortunes  of  the  island. 
While  many  of  the  West  Indian  islands  are  examples  of  pros- 
perity and  progress,  there  can  be  no  reason,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  why  Jamaica,  of  all  islands  the  richest  in  resources  and 
in  the  facilities  for  commercial  intercourse,  should  lag  behind. 
Let  us  trust  that  the  terrible  calamity  of  last  autumn  may 
prove  to  have  been  the  *  blackness  before  the  dawn'  of  a  better 
and  happier  day. 


Akt.  V. — Lea  Apdtres,    Par  Ernest  Eenan,  Membre  de  Flnstitat 
Paris :  Michel  L^vy,  Freres.     1866.  .      . 

It  is  with  a  feeling  of  no  small  relief  that  we  now  meet 
M.  Renan  on  ground  somewhat  less  sacred  than  that  occupied 
by  his  first  volume.  The  very  ark  of  our  faith  was  then 
assailed,  and  we  felt  that,  while  to  defend  it  was  a  sacred  duty, 
the  task  was  one  which  might  well  give  rise  to  a  deep  solemnity 
and  even  shrinking  of  spirit.  The  life  and  character  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  are,  in  our  estimation,  so  manifestly  Divine, 
that  it  is  almost  presumptuous  in  any  mere  child  of  earth  to 
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seek  to  defend  them.  The  Gospel-narratives  appear  to  us  to 
bear  so  clearly  the  impress  of  their  heavenly  origin^  that,  in 
the  words  of  the  Wanderer,  with  reference  to  the  outward 
glories  of  creation,  we  felt  it  hard  to  believe  that  these 
matchless  records 

'  Should  exist 

Only  to  be  examined,  pondered,  searched. 

Probed,  vexed,  and  criticised,* 

as  it  was,  of  course,  necessary  to  treat  them,  while  we  followed 
M.  Renan  through  that  new  and  startling  representation  of  the 
life  of  Jesus  which  he  had  presented  to  the  world. 

In  this,  the  second  instalment  of  his  great  undertaking,  we 
have  to  deal,  for  the  most  part,  with  men  of  like  passions  with 
ourselves,  and  therefore  we  breathe  more  freely  while  we 
accompany  our  author  through  that  critical  dissection  of  their 
character  and  work,  which  they  receive  at  his  hands.  The 
*  Name  above  every  Name'  does,  indeed,  again  and  again  recur ; 
and  in  two  or  three  of  the  opening  chapters  it  stUl  forms  the 
leading  subject  of  remark.  But,  as  its  title  indicates,  the 
greater  part  of  this  volume  is  devoted  to  the  apostles ;  and  we 
are  thus  enabled  more  calmly  to  follow  M.  Benan  in  the  theories 
he  propounds,  and  the  remarks  which  he  makes,  respecting 
these  merely  human  founders  of  our  faith. 

The  period  here  treated  of  embraces  only  twelve  years, 
extending  from  the  death  of  Christ,  a.d.  33,  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  first  Missionary  journey  of  the  apostle  Paul,  which 
may  be  probably  dated  in  the  year  45.  In  the  opening  sen- 
tences of  his  Introduction,  the  author  thus  describes  the  scope 
and  design  pf  this  volume  of  his  work  : — 

*  It  is  now  necessary  to  take  up  matters  at  the  point  where  we  left 
them, — ^that  is  to  say,  at  Saturday,  April  4th,  in  the  year  33.  This 
will  still  be  for  some  time  a  kind  of  continuation  of  the  life  of  Jesus. 
Next  to  those  months  of  joyous  intoxication,  during  which  the  Great 
Founder  laid  the  basis  of  a  new  order  for  humanity,  these  years 
were  the  most  decisive  in  the  history  of  the  world  It  is  still  Jesus, 
who,  through  means  of  the  sacred  fire  of  which  He  has  deposited  the 
spark  in  the  heart  of  some  iriends,  created  institutions  of  the  highest 
originality,  infiuenced  and  transformed  souls,  while  He  impressed  on 
all  His  own  Divine  seal  We  have  to  show  how,  under  this  influence, 
always  active  and  victorious  over  death,  faith  in  the  resun'ection,  in 
the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  the  gift  of  tongues,  and  in  the 
power  of  the  church,  was  established.  We  shall  exhibit  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  church  at  Jerusalem,  its  first  trials,  its  first  conquests, 
along  with  the  earliest  missions  which  went  foith  from  its  bosom. 
We  shall  follow  Christianity  in  its  rapid  progress  through  Syiia 
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onwards  to  Antioch^  where  it  formed  a  Beoond  capital,  more  important, 
in  one  sense,  than  Jerusalem,  and  destined  ultimately  to  supplant  it. 
In  this  new  centre,  where  the  converted  heathen  form  a  majority,  we 
shall  behold  Christianity  definitely  separate  itself  from  Judaism,  and 
receive  a  name  of  its  own ;  above  all,  we  shall  see  the  birth  of  the 
grand  idea  of  foreign  missions  which  are  destined  to  carry  the  name  of 
Jesus  into  the  world  of  the  Gentiles.  We  shall  stop  at  the  solemn 
moment  when  Paul,  Barnabas,  and  John  Mark,  go  forth  for  the 
accomplishment  of  this  great  design.  We  shall  suspend  our  narrative 
for  a  time,  to  cast  a  glance  at  the  world  which  these  bold  missionaries 
essay  to  convert.  We  shall  endeavour  to  make  ourselves  acquainted 
with  the  intellectual,  political,  moral,  religious,  and  social  condition 
of  the  Roman  empire,  about  the  year  45,  the  probable  date  of  the 
departure  of  St.  Paul  on  his  first  mission.' — pp.  i.  iL 

After  an  Introduction  of  sixty-four  pages,  in  whicli  the 
sources  of  information  are  criticised,  our  author  devotes  nineteen 
chapters  to  the  fiilfilment  of  the  above  design.  Of  these,  the 
first  three  are  employed  in  explaining  the  'legend*  of  the 
resurrection.  The  next  four  rive  an  account  of  the  establish- 
ment and  constitution  of  the  church  at  Jerusalem.  The  eighth 
and  ninth  relate  the  first  breaking  forth  of  persecution,  and 
the  immediate  results  to  which  it  led.  The  tenth  comprises 
M.  Renan's  theory  of  the  conversion  of  the  apostle  PauL  The 
remaining  nine  chapters  are  of  a  miscellaneous  character, 
embracing  sketches  of  the  internal  condition  of  the  church  in 
Judea,  its  extension  to  Antioch,  the  character  and  influence  of 
Barnabas,  the  parallel  movements  to  Christianity  which  arose, 
the  state  of  the  world  at  the  period  referred  to,  with  many 
other  points  of  various  interest  and  importance.  The  Tolume 
ends  with  the  following  words : — 

'  But  it  is  time  to  return  to  the  three  missionaries — Paul,  Barnabas, 
and  John  Mark,  whom  we  have  left  at  the  moment  when  they  are 
setting  forth  from  Antioch  by  the  gate  which  leads  to  Seleucia.  In 
my  third  book,  I  shall  endeavour  to  follow  the  traces  of  these 
messengers  of  good  news,  over  land  and  sea,  through  calm  and 
tempest,  in  days  of  prosperity  and  in  days  of  adversity.  I  am  in 
haste  to  relate  this  unrivalled  epic,  to  depict  these  endless  joumeyings 
in  Asia  and  Europe,  throughout  the  whole  of  which  they  sowed  the 
seed  of  the  Gospel,  as  well  as  those  many  voyages  which  they  accom- 
plished in  circumstances  so  various.  The  great  Christian  Odyssey  is 
now  to  commence.  Already  the  apostolic  bark  has  spread  its  sails ; 
the  wind  gently  blows,  and  its  sole  aspiration  is  to  bear  on  its  wings 
the  words  of  Jesus.' 

Before  proceeding  to  the  discussion  of  what  we  deem  some  of 
the  fatal  errors  of  this  work,  it  is  a  ^easure  to  acknowledge 
those  excell^icies  which  it  presents.    The  charm  of  its  style  is 
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as  potent  as  was  that  of  the  preyious  volume.  It  seems  to  lead 
lis  through  gardens  of  delignt,  in  which  the  singing  of  birds 
and  the  trickling  of  streams  are  heard  on  every  side.  Powerful 
indeed  is  that  enchantment  which  M.  Kenan  exerts  in  virtue 
of  the  almost  incomparable  grace  and  beauty  with  which  he 
writes.  His  diction  is  rich,  yet  pure ;  highly  artificial,  and  yet 
possessing  all  the  attractiveness  of  seemmg  easy  and  natural. 
There  is  a  tenderness  about  it,  which  shows  the  author  to  be 
gifted  with  a  deeply  sensitive  nature,  and  which  excites  very 
strongly  the  sympathies  of  his  readers.  Barely,  if  ever,  has 
criticism  assimied  a  garb  so  pleasing ;  and  one  of  the  best  wishes 
that  could  be  expressed  for  orthodox  church-  historians  (often, 
imfortunately,  so  noted  for  their  dulness)  is,  that  they  might 
acquire  some  of  the  sparkling  vivacity,  and  the  rich,  yet  not 
meretricious,  ornament,  which  are  so  strikingly  characteristic 
of  the  work  which  is  now  to  engage  our  consideration. 

But  this  volume  has  still  greater  merits.  It  aboimds  with 
instruction  which,  if  not  always  to  be  depended  upon,  is  of  the 
most  varied  character,  and  often,  in  the  highest  degree,  valuable. 
As  is  well  known,  M.  Benan  is  an  Oriental  scholar  of  the  very 
first  rank,  and  appears  quite  at  home  in  some  fields  of  literature 
with  which  few  even  of  the  learned  are  familiar.  It  is  vain  to 
deny  or  sneer  at  his  learning,  as  several  of  his  reviewers  have 
recently  done.  No  candid  reader  of  his  works  can  fail  to  be 
struck  with  the  very  uncommon  stores  of  erudition  which  they 
exhibit.  He  moves  at  ease  alike  amid  the  classical  and  Talmu* 
dical  writers.  It  has  indeed  been  made  a  subject  of  reproach  to 
liim  that  he  has  not  plunged  more  deeply  into  the  later  Jewish 
writings,  and  sought  to  educe  from  th^e,  some  account  of  the 
views  and  feelings  prevailing  among  the  inhabitants  of  Pales- 
tine in  the  days  of  Christ.  But,  in.  our  judgment,  such  a  com- 
plaint rests  upon  a  total  mistake.  If  anything,  M.  Benan 
errs  rather  in  attaching  too  much  importance  to  statements 
contained  in  the  Babbinical  writers.  Far  more  light,  we 
believe,  is  to  be  obtained  as  to  the  real  state  of  the  Jewish 
people  in  regard  to  both  principles  and  practice  at  the  com« 
mencement  of  our  era,  from  the  Greek  literature  contedned  in 
the  apocryphal  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  works  of 
Philo  and  Josephus,  than  from  the  later  Hebrew  writings  of 
the  Targums  and  the  Talmuds.  The  former  naturally  gather 
round  the  New  Testament,  and  serve  in  many  ways  to  eirolain 
it ;  the  latter  are  separated  by  a  tremendous  national  convulsion, 
as  well  as  by  a  considerable  period  of  time,  from  the  age  of 
Christ  and  His  apostles,  and  will,  in  many  ways,  prove  most 
misleading,  if  trusted  to  for  information  as  to  the  nature  of  that 
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spiritual  and  intellectaal  atmosphere  in  wbich  they  breathed 
and  lived. 

Besides  his  acquaintance  with  some  recondite  fields  of  litera- 
ture, known  only  to  a  few,  M.  Kenan  is  also  possessed  of  an 
original  faculty  which  enables  him  to  place  the  most  familiar 
facts  in  a  new  light,  and  to  derive  from  them  conclusions  which 
have  generally  been  overlooked.  We  do  not  say  that  he  is,  in 
such  cases,  to  be  implicitly  trusted ;  but  his  statements  are,  at 
least,  always  vivid  and  plausible,  while  they  sometimes  strike 
upon  the  mind  with  a  kind  of  resistless  power.  We  may  refer, 
in  illustration,  to  the  accoimt  which  he  presents  in  this  volume 
(chap,  xvii.)  of  the  state  of  the  world  in  the  times  of  the 
apostles.  This  is  a  subject  which  has  been  often  treated,  but 
it  is  handled  by  our  author  with  remarkable  freshness  and 
power.  We  think  it  impossible  for  any  one  to  read  the  chapter 
devoted  to  it,  without  confessing  that  his  former  ideas  have 
been  to  some  extent  modified,  even  though  he  be  fsur  from 
accepting  all  the  opinions  which  the  writer  has  advanced.  He 
exaggerates,  we  believe,  the  amount  of  morality  and  virtue 
then  existing  in  the  heathen  world.  It  is  a  one-sided  sketch 
of  this  subject  which  he  presents.  Without  taking  into  account 
any  statements  of  the  inspired  writers,  he  might  have  found  in 

Sages  so  familiar  as  those  of  Yirgil  and  Juvenal,  allusions  and 
escriptions  which  must,  in  fairness,  have  constrained  him  to 
paint  in  far  darker  colours  the  state  of  society  in  the  heathen 
world  at  the  time  when  Christianity  first  beg^  to  exercise  an 
influence  upon  it. 

One  other  striking  merit  of  this  book  is  its  transparent 
hanestt/y  so  far  as  that  is  compatible  with  the  principles  which 
M.  Renan  has  espoused.  All  is  fair,  open,  and  straightforward. 
There  is  no  disingenuous  hiding  of  facts,  no  wilful  distortion  of 
evidence.  We  think,  indeed,  and  shall  have  occasion  afterwards 
to  notice,  that  M.  Benan  sometimes  endeavours  artfiilly  to  pave 
the  way  for  his  more  easy  rejection  of  a  narrative  involving  the 
miraculous,  by  a  fancy  sketch  which  rests  upon  no  foundation. 
But  we  gladly  acknowledge  that  the  volume,  when  viewed  in 
connexion  with  M.  Benan^  avowed  principles,  has  impressed  us 
with  its  fair  and  candid  spirit.  Everything  that  can  by 
possibility  be  held,  along  with  the  author's  denial  of  the 
supernatural,  is  accepted,  according  to  the  evidence  by  which  it 
is  supported ;  and  that,  although  such  acceptance  involves  the 
writer  in  great  difficulty  or  even  inconsistency.  In  spite,  for 
instance,  of  the  strong  temptation  which  he  must  have  felt  to 
discredit  the  fourth  Gospel,  he  reiterates  in  this  volume  the 
opinion  which    he    had    formerly  expressed,  as  to  its  high 
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authority  and  substantial  genuineness.  *  The  use  of  it/  he  says 
(p.  ix.),  *  which  I  have  made  in  my  Life  of  JesuSy  is  the  point 

*  on  which  learned  critics  have  addressed  to  me  the  most  objec- 

*  tions.     Almost  all  those  scholars  who  apply  the  rationalistic 

*  method  to  the  history  of  theology,  reject  the  fourth  Goq)el  as 

*  being  in  every  respect  apocryphal.     I  have  anew  reflected 

*  much  on  this  problem,  and  I  have  not  been  able  to  modify  in 
'  any  sensible  degree  my  former  opinion.*  Such  a  declaration 
is  highly  honourable  to  the  integrity  of  the  writer,  and  contrasts 
very  strikingly  with  the  disingenuous  way  in  which  many 
sceptical  writers  have  dealt  with  the  subject.* 

But  we  must  now  come  to  close  quarters  with  our  author,  and 
point  out  what  we  deem  his  most  fatal  errors  and  conclusions. 
In  doing  so,  while  we  cannot  but  feel  strongly,  we  trust  no 
needlessly  offensive  or  uncourteous  expression  will  escape  our 
pen.  Those  defenders  of  our  faith  can  nave  learned  but  little  in 
the  school  of  the  great  Master  and  His  apostles,  who  think  to 
aid  the  cause  of  truth  by  violent  invective,  or  by  loud  and 
sneering  denunciation. 

There  are  then  three  or  four  leading  points  which  will  fix  the 
attention  of  every  reader  of  this  volume,  and  on  which  we  differ 
toto  ccbIo  from  its  author.  Two  of  these  meet  us  in  the  Intro- 
duction, and  two  in  the  body  of  the  work.  To  state  them  is 
sufficient  to  show  their  primary  importance,  and  the  necessity 
of  attaining  to  settled  and  satisfactory  views  regarding  them. 
The  first  refers  to  that  capital  article  of  our  faith, — the  resur- 
rection of  Christ.  The  second  bears  on  the  theory  to  be  accepted 
as  to  the  conversion  of  the  apostle  Paul.  The  third  involves 
the  genuineness  and  credibility  of  the  book  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles.  And  the  fourth  has  respect  to  the  evidence  for 
miracles, — a  question  which  is,  of  course,  bound  up  with  the 
discussion  of  those  already  mentioned.  These  are  the  cardinal 
points  suggested  to  us  by  this  volume,  and  to  these  we  shall  in 
what  follows  principally  restrict  our  attention. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  towards  the  close  of  his  first 
volume,  M.  Renan  promised  to  furnish  in  the  next  instalment 
of  his  work  some  account  of  the  way  in  which  he  conceived  a 
belief  in  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  to  have  arisen  among  his 
disciples.t  Accordingly,  he  begins  the  present  volimie  with  an 
elaborate  attempt  to  fulfil  this  promise.  As  was  mysteriously 
hinted  before,  Mary  Magdalene  is  now  seen  to  have  been  the 

•  See  c.  g,  Strauss,  *  Das  Leben  Jesus  fur  das  Deutsche  Volk  bearbeitet,' 
pp.  62—79. 

t  *  Vie  de  Jesus,'  p.  433. 
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leading  spirit  in  that  eventful  period.  She  is  declared  bj  her 
single  testimony  to  have  settled  '  the  faith  of  the  fdture ;'  and, 
however  much  one  may  hesitate  before  assigning  her  such  a 
place,  there  can  be  no  question  that  she  is  at  least  the  heroine 
of  M.  Renan's  narrative,  the  Dea  ex  machina,  by  whom  every 
desired  result  is  accomplished. 

The  book  opens  with  a  declaration  that  Jesus  had  never 
plainly  declared  he  should  rise  again  from  the  dead.  Certain 
texts  (Matt.  xii.  40 ;  xvi.  4,  &c.),  which  seem  very  plainly  to 
contradict  this  assertion,  are  set  aside  as  additions  subeequently 
made  to  the  genuine  evangelical  narrative.  The  disciples,  theiif 
thought  all  was  over  when  their  Master  was  laid  in  the  grave. 
They  awoke  from  the  dear  delusion  which  they  had  cherished, 
and  saw  that  the  great  hope  of  their  hearts  was  completely 
extin^iushed.  Such  is  M.  Renan's  account  of  the  state  of  mind 
prevailing  among  the  followers  of  Jesus  immediatdy  after  his 
death,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  essential  correctness. 
Every  reader  of  the  Gospels  is  aware  that  the  grand  fact  of  the 
resurrection,  though  it  had  been  clearly  predicted  by  Christ, 
was  never  thought  of  by  his  disciples  until  they  learned  it  had 
actually  taken  place.  So  far,  M.  Kenan  is  in  perfect  succori 
with  the  history :  a  blank  despair  had  fallen  upon  the  hearts  of 
those  who  believed  in  Jesus  when  they  saw  Him  expire  upon 
the  cross ;  and  nothing  was  farther  from  their  minds  than  any 
idea  that  He  would  rise  again  from  the  dead. 

But  the  result,  according  to  our  author,  was  such  as  could 
have  been  looked  for  only  had  the  case  been  totally  difSsrent 
If  there  had  existed  the  greatest  excitement,  instead  of  the 
blankest  despair,  among  the  disciples  of  Jesus  after  his  death ; 
and  if,  instead  of  not  having  the  most  distant  thought  of  His 
resurrection,  they  had  been  looking  forward  to  it  with  the  most 
feverish  expectation,  then  what  M.  Kenan  supposes  might 
naturally  enough  have  taken  place.  According  to  him,  they 
began  to  imagine  an  event  of  which  they  had  never  obtained 
any  inkling  from  their  Master,  and  which,  till  some  time  on 
the  day  after  the  death  of  Jesus,  had  never  entered  into  their 
minds.  A  wonderfrd  enthusiasm  suddenly  replaced  the  despair 
in  which  they  had  been  sunk.  In  the  course  of  a  few  hours, 
they  had  surrounded  themselves  with  the  liveliest  hopes  on  that 
very  point  which  had  seemed  to  give  the  death-blow  to  all  their 
expectations.  While  we  should  have  imagined  that  with  the 
views  prevailing  in  their  minds,  the  love  which  the  disciples 
undoubtedly  bore  to  Jesus  would  have  led  them  to  look  forward 
simply  to  the  discharge  of  such  tender  offices  as  those  which 
the  women  came  to  the  sepulchre  to  perform,  the  effect,  accord- 
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ing  to  M.  Renan,  was  altogether  different.  Contrary  to  their 
most  settled  convictions,  they  decided,  under  the  influence  of 
affection,  that  Jesus  'should  not  die.'  What  on  Saturday 
morning  was  an  unthought-of  impossibility,  had,  by  Satiirday 
evening,  become  an  almost  absolute  certainty.  *  By  this  time,' 
writes  our  author,  ^  Jesus  is,  in  a  sense,  already  risen.     Let  but 

*  some  trifling  outward  fact  give  any  coimtenance  to  the  belief 

*  that  His  body  is  no  longer  in  the  tomb,  and  the  dogma  of  the 

*  resurrection  will  be  established  for  ever.' 

The  way  is  thus  paved  for  what  next  takes  place.  The 
women  come  early  on  the  Sunday  morning  to  the  sepulchre, 
apparently  untouched  by  that  entnusiasm  which  has  just  been 
described,  for  they  come  with  the  expectation  of  finding  the 
body  of  Jesus  in  the  grave,  and  with  the  desire  of  expending  on 
it  the  last  melancholy  proofs  of  their  regard.  Yet  it  is  their 
excited  imagination  which  is  now  to  give  rise  to  that  belief  in 
the  resurrection  of  Christ,  on  which  the  Church  has  reposed 
down  to  the  present  day !  M.  Renan,  indeed,  almost  compels 
Peter  and  John  to  declare  themselves  believers  in  the  resurrec- 
tion when  they  found  the  sepulchre  empty ;  but  the  decisive 
utterance — *  He  is  risen,'  is  not  yet  spoken.  This  first  comes 
from  the  lips  of  Mary  Magdalene. 

'  Peter  and  John  had  left  the  garden ;  Mary  remained  alone  by  the 
margin  of  the  sepulchre.  She  wept  abundantly.  One  thought  only 
held  possession  of  her  roind'^-(and  that,  not  as  might  be  supposed 
from  the  excitement  on  the  subject  which  has  been  declared  to  have 
existed  among  the  disciples,  and  without  the  admission  of  which 
M.  Kenan's  theory  falls  at  once  to  the  ground — not  any  idea  of  her 
Master's  resurrection,  but) — *  Where  have  they  laid  the  body  1  Her 
woman's  heart  went  no  further  than  once  more  to  clasp  the  beloved 
corpse  in  her  arms.  Suddenly  she  heard  a  light  sound  behind  her.  A 
man  is  seen  standing  near.  She  believes  at  first  that  it  is  the  gardener, 
and  exclaims, ''  Oh  !  if  thou  hast  taken  Him  hence,  tell  me  where  thou 
hast  laid  Him,  that  I  may  carry  Him  away."  As  the  only  answer, 
she  hears  herself  called  by  Her  name,  "  Mary  ! "  It  was  the  voice 
which  had  so  often  made  her  leap  with  joy.  It  was  the  tone  of  Jesus. 
'*  Oh !  my  Master,"  she  exclaimed,  and  wished  to  touch  Him.  A 
kind  of  instinctive  movement  led  her  to  kiss  his  feet  The  ethereal 
vision  drew  back,  and  said  to  her,  "  Touch  me  not !  "  while,  little  by 
little,  it  disappeared.  But  the  miracle  of  love  is  wrought.  That 
which  Peter  could  not  do,  Mary  has  accomplished  :  she  has  known 
how  to  bring  life,  and  a  sweet,  affecting  voice,  out  of  the  empty  tomb. 
There  is  no  longer  need  to  deduce  consequences,  or  to  form  conjec- 
tures. Mary  has  seen  and  heard.  The  resurrection  has  received  its 
first  immediate  witness.' — Pp.  10,  11. 

Such  18  the  comer-stone  on  wMch  M.  Benan's  theoiy  of  the 
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resurrection  rests.  We  have  at  last  been  admitted  to  the  great 
secret  which  our  author  promised  to  disclose.  Christianity  is  at 
length  traced  to  its  foundation,  and  is  discovered  to  rest  on  the 
enthusiastic  mistake  of  one  affectionate  woman !  Such  has 
been  the  source  of  the  mightiest  moral  and  spiritual  power  that 
ever  operated  on  the  earth — such  the  basis  of  the  Christian 
Church  with  all  the  virtues  she  has  exhibited,  all  the  sufferings 
she  has  endured,  and  all  the  victories  she  has  won !  Truly,  if 
this  be  so,  it  is  bevond  comparison  the  most  marvellous  fact  in 
history,  and  M.  Kenan  deserves  to  be  crowned  as  the  greatest 
of  discoverers  for  having  now  revealed  it  to  the  world. 

But  such  an  astounding  announcement  naturally  excites 
questioning  and  consideration.  When  we  are  told  that  in  the 
way  above  described  the  excited  fancy  of  Mary  Magdalene 
*  gave  to  the  world  a  resuscitated  God,'  we  cannot  but  pause  at 
such  a  declaration,  and  look  with  the  most  careful  scrutiny  at 
the  attendant  circumstances.  And  no  sooner  do  we  begin  to  do 
so,  than  doubts  press  in  upon  us  which  threaten  grievously  to 
lower  the  value  of  M.  Kenan's  discovery.  *  She  supposed  him 
^  to  he  the  gardener.'  Never  did  we  perceive  the  importance  of 
that  clause  in  the  narrative  until  the  theory  of  this  writer 
forced  it  upon  our  attention.  We  must  acknowledge  that  the 
statement  has  almost  at  times  seemed  to  grate  upon  our  ears ; 
we  were  disappointed  that  Mary  did  not  at  the  first  glance 
recognise  her  Lord  and  Master  and  fall  at  his  feet.  But  we  are 
thardkful  now  for  the  record  as  it  stands,  since  this  one  clause  is 
of  itself  suflBcient  to  subvert  that  theory  which  would  resolve 
the  resurrection  of  Christ  into  a  delusion  of  one  fanatical  w^oman. 
For,  let  it  be  observed  that,  if  Mary  had  been  wrought  up  to 
such  a  pitch  of  enthusiasm  as  to  believe  in  a  vision  and  a  voice 
which  were  simply  the  product  of  her  own  imagination,  she 
could  never  for  a  moment  have  supposed  the  person  who  stood 
beside  her  to  be  *  the  gardener.'  It  must  have  been  Jesus  at 
once  that  she  beheld,  if  the  whole  scene  existed  simply  in  her 
own  heated  fancy ;  and  the  prosaic,  but  most  truthnil,  and  in 
our  present  point  of  view,  most  precious  statement  that  she 
supposed  the  person  standing  beside  her  *  to  be  the  gardener,' 
dissipates  at  once  into  thin  air  the  hypothesis  of  M,  Kenan  that 
she  was  at  the  time  in  a  state  of  the  wildest  excitement,  and 
was  determined  to  create  a  living  Christ  who  should  satisfy  the 
yearnings  of  her  heart.  It  is  perfectly  evident  that  up  to  the 
moment  when  Jesus  uttered  her  name,  Mary  had  no  conception 
of  His  being  risen  from  the  dead ;  and,  so  far  from  her  enthu- 
siasm giving  birth  to  the  resurrection,  it  was  the  resurrection, 
suggested  and  implied  by  thetrecognised  presence  of  the  living 
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Bedeemer,  that  excited  the  only  eYidences  of  strong  emotion 
which  she  displayed,  when,  as  was  most  natural  in  the  circum- 
stances, she  first  sought  to  embrace  the  Saviour,  and  then  hur- 
ried off  to  proclaim  the  fact  of  His  resurrection  to  the  disciples. 

We  are  now  prepared  for  estimating  at  its  proper  yalue  the 
following  passage : — 

*  The  glory  of  the  resurrection  then,  belongs  to  Mary  of  Magdala. 
Next  to  Jesus,  it  is  Mary  who  has  done  most  for  the  establishment 
of  Christianity.  The  shade  conjured  up  by  the  delicate  senses  of 
Magdalene  still  deceiyes  the  world.  Queen  and  patroness  of  ideal- 
ists, the  Magdalene  has  known  better  than  any  other  how  to  gain 
acceptance  for  her  dream,  and  to  impose  on  all  the  holy  vision  of 
her  passionate  soul.  The  grand  assertion  of  this  woman,  "  He  is 
risen,"  has  become  the  basis  of  the  faith  of  humanity.  Get  thee  far 
hence,  thou  feeble  power  of  reason  !  Seek  not  to  bring  a  cold 
analytical  process  to  bear  upon  this  master-piece  of  idealism  and  love. 
If  wisdom  will  not  try  to  offer  consolation  to  the  poor  human  race, 
the  victim  of  destiny,  let  madness  attempt  the  enterprise.  Where 
is  the  sage  that  has  ever  given  so  much  joy  to  the  world  as  has  the 
possessed  Mary  of  Magdda  ?  * — P.  13. 

Let  the  reader  remember  that,  according  to  the  account 
which  M.  Eenan  himself  accepts  as  of  the  highest  authority, 
Mary  went  forth  to  the  sepulchre  without  the  remotest  idea  of 
the  resurrection  in  her  head — that  even  the  disappearance  of 
the  body  suggested  no  thought  of  it  to  her  mind — that,  so  far 
was  she  from  painting  to  her  imagination  a  living  Saviour  as 
not  even  to  recognise  Him  when  He  stood  before  her,  and  then 
say,  whether  hallucination  may  not  with  greater  reason  be 
ascribed  to  M.  Renan  himself  than  to  her  to  whom  he  has 
imputed  it.  We  shoidd  have  been  glad  to  learn  somewhat 
more  distinctly  whether  or  not  our  author  believes  in  the 
reality  of  any  of  the  incidents  he  has  so  strangely  interpreted. 
At  one  time  he  expresses  himself  as  if  up  to  a  certain  point  the 
narrative  were  one  of  facts ;  at  another  time,  he  writes  as  if  the 
whole  were  due  to  the  imagination.  'Mary  alone,'  he  says, 
*had  sufficient  fervour  of  affection  to  lead  her  to  pass  the 
'  bounds  of  nature,  and  to  impart  life  to  the  phantom  of  the 
*  incomparable  Master.'  But  at  what  point,  we  ask,  did  this 
frenzy  of  affection  begin  to  work  P  Not  when  she  went  forth  to 
the  sepulchre,  for  her  thoughts  were  then  full  of  Christ  as  still 
lying  m  the  grave.  Not  when  she  discovered  that  His  body 
was  no  longer  in  the  tomb,  for  her  only  desire  then  was  to 
recover  it.  And  not  when  she  perceived  that  figure  which 
suddenly  stood  by  her,  for  she  mistook  it  for  that  of  the 
gardener,  and    expressed   herself   accordingly.      Up  to  this 
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moment  she  thought  as  little  of  the  possibilitj  of  the  resorrec- 
tion  as  M.  Renan  nimself  could  have  done,  and  it  was  not  till 
she  had  resistless  evidence  presented  to  her  by  the  tones  in 
which  she  was  addressed,  that  the  conyiction  flaished  upon  her 
of  Christ  having  risen  again  irom  the  dead.  Where  then  is 
there  here  the  slightest  trace  of  fiuiatical  excitement  P — where 
the  least  appearance  of  fancy  being  at  work  to  summon  Jesus 
anew  into  existence  ?  Everything  points  to  the  opposite  con- 
clusion, and  compels  us  to  declare  that  M.  Benan  has  com- 
pletelv  misread  the  narrative,  and  that  the  true  state  of  the 
case  IS  that,  instead  of  Mary  being  determined  beforehand  to 
find  a  living  Saviour,  it  is  the  critic  himself  who  is  so  violently 
prejudiced  against  the  fact  of  the  resurrection,  that  he  will 
distort  the  narrative  in  every  possible  way  rather  than  admit 
the  force  of  the  evidence  which  it  presents. 

We  need  not  follow  the  writer  minutely  through  what 
remains  of  his  account  of  the  formation  of  *  the  legend'  of  the 
resurrection.  He  deals  in  the  same  arbitrary  manner  with  the 
testimony  of  the  other  witnesses,  as  we  have  seen  him  do  with 
that  of  Mary  Magdalene.  But  he  makes  admissions,  every 
now  and  then,  which  are  quite  fatal  to  the  theory  which  he 
upholds.     Thus  he  says  (p.  16),  *If  the  whole  of  the  little 

*  Church  had  been  then  umted,  the  formation  of  legends  would 

*  have  been  impossible  ;  those  who  knew  the  secret  of  the  dis- 

*  appearance  of  the  body  would  have  probably  lifted  their  voice 
'  against  the  erroneous  report  which  was  circiuated.    But  in  the 

*  confusion  in  which  they  then  were,  the  door  was  opened  to  the 

*  most  numerous  misunderstandings.'  Here,  there  is  a  glim- 
mering of  common-sense,  which  is  itself  sufficient  to  expose  the 
insufficiency  of  the  theory  in  which  M.  Renan  is  content  to 
rest.  In  his  opinion,  the  enthusiastic  and  reiterated  proclama- 
tion by  Mary  Magdalene  of  what  she  had  seen  and  heard,  led  to 
the  acceptance  of  a  belief  in  the  resurrection  by  all  the  other 
disciples  then  in  Jerusalem.  But  how  could  mis  be?  How 
was  it  possible  that  a  fanatical  and  false  report  should  at  once 
be  accepted  by  so  many  who  must  have  had  the  best  means  of 
ascertaining  the  truth?  Scattered  as  the  disciples  of  Jesus 
then  may  have  been,  there  were  certainly  enough  of  them  in 
the  holy  city  to  act  as  checks  on  each  other  with  regard  to  any 
baseless  rumours  that  might  then  be  circulated  respecting  their 
Master.  The  apostles  were  all  there  together,  and  it  is  sheer 
absurdity  to  maintain  that  they  would  have  been  carried  away 
by  the  word  of  a  woman  to  believe  that  their  Master  was  risen 
again  from  the  dead,  unless  they  had  possessed  the  surest  and 
most  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  fact. 
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Again,  how  does  it  tally  with  M.  Kenan's  assumption  as  to 
the  manner  in  which  faith  in  the  resurrection  arose,  that  the 
most  loving  and  loved  of  all  the  disciples  describes  no  appear- 
ance of  the  risen  Redeemer  as  having  presented  itself  specially 
to  him  P    This  fact  is  admitted  by  our  author  as  being  *  a  very 

*  remarkable  one.'  But  it  is  more :  it  is  entirely  subversive  of 
the  theory  which  he  has  suggested.  If  belief  in  the  doctrine  of 
the  resurrection  were  due  to  that  enthusiasm  of  affection  which 
then  prevailed  among  the  disciples  of  Jesus,  and  if  the  various 
appearances  of  the  living^  Saviour  are  to  be  traced  to  the 
fanatical  expectations  which  were  thus  enkindled,  then,  how 
comes  it  to  pass  that  while  Jesus  is  said  to  have  manifested 
himself  specially  to  Mary  Magdalene,  to  Peter,  and  to  James, 
no  such  event  is  recorded  to  have  happened  to  John  P  One  can 
conceive  how  triumphantly  M.  Benan  would  have  disposed  of  it 
on  rational  grounds,  had  any  such  appearance  been  reported. 

*  Is  not  this,  it  woiJd  have  been  asked,  *  exactly  what  might 

*  have  been  expected  P  Do  we  not  know  that  John,  of  all  the 
'  disciples,  cherished  the  deepest  and  most  enthusiastic  affection 

*  for  Jesus  ?    And  is  it  not  clear  from  the  book  of  Revelation, 

*  which  undoubtedly  flowed  from  his  pen,  that  he  was  accus- 
'  tomed  to  fancy  himself  a  spectator  of  supernatural  visions,  in 

*  which  Jesus  was  ever  the  most  prominent  figure  ?'  Such, 
unquestionably,  would  have  been  the  kind  of  way  in  which  our 
author  would  have  sought  to  set  aside  the  testimony  of  John, 
had  that  been  given  to  any  special  appearance  of  the  risen 
Saviour  made  to  himself.  But  while  the  apostle  declares  that, 
in  company  with  others,  he  on  several  occasions  met  with  Jesus 
after  He  had  risen  from  the  dead,  and  while  he  relates  as  indu- 
bitably true  the  appearance  of  Christ  to  Mary  Magdalene  on 
the  morning  of  the  hrst  day  of  the  week,  he  says  not  a  word  as 
to  any  manifestation  of  the  Saviour  having  been  made  peculiarly 
to  himself.  Nothing  surely  could  be  more  conclusive  against 
the  theory  of  M.  Renan — nothing  more  fitted  to  deepen  the 
conviction  that  those  appearances  of  Jesus  after  His  death  were 
no  mere  phantoms  due  to  the  enthusiasm  of  affection,  but 
positive  facts,  which  were  accepted  on  the  best  of  evidence  by 
Mis  disciples. 

M.  Renan  allows  the  highest  historical  authority  to  that 
most  interesting  account  contained  in  Luke  xxiv.  13-33.  And 
we  shall  here  quote  his  explanation  of  what  then  occurred,  to 
illustrate  the  difficulties  (we  may  say  absurdities)  into  which  he 
is  driven  by  a  rejection  of  the  simple  narrative  as  it  stands. 

*  On  the  same  Simday,'  he  says, '  at  a  late  hour  in  the  evening, 
when  already  the  accounts  of  the  women  had  been  circulated,  two 
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disciples,  of  whom  the  name  of  the  one  was  Cleopatros  or  Cleopas, 
took  a  short  journey  to  a  village  named  Emmaus,  which  was  situated 
at  a  small  distance  from  Jerusalem.  They  talked  between  themselves 
of  the  events  which  had  just  occurred,  and  were  fiill  of  melancholy. 
By  the  way,  an  unknown  companion  joined  them,  and  inquired  the 
reason  of  their  sadness.  "  Art  thou  then,"  they  said  to  him,  "  ihe 
only  stranger  at  Jerusalem,  so  as  to  be  ignorant  of  that  which  has 
tht^re  come  to  pass  ^  Hast  thou  not  heard  tell  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth, 
who  was  a  prophet,  mighty  iu  deeds  and  in  words  before  God  and  the 
people  1  Dost  thou  not  know  how  the  priests  and  chief  men  have 
condemned  and  crucified  Him  1  We  ho|>ed  that  Ho  was  to  deliver 
Israel,  and  behold,  to-day  is  the  third  day  since  all  this  came  to  pass. 
Moi-eover,  certain  women  who  are  of  our  company,  have  this  morning 
thrown  us  into  the  greatest  perplexity.  They  came  before  daybreak 
to  the  sepulchre,  and  found  not  the  body,  but  affirm  that  they  saw 
some  angels,  who  declared  that  He  was  alive.  Certain  others  of  our 
number  then  went  to  the  sepulchi'e,  and  found  it  to  be  even  as  the 
women  had  said ;  but  Him  they  saw  not."  The  stranger  was  a  man 
of  piety,  well  versed  in  the  Scriptures,  and  able  to  cite  Moses  and  the 
prophets.  These  tliree  good  and  simple  [lersons  contracted  a  friend- 
ship. On  their  approach  to  Eiuniaus,  when  the  stranger  was  going  to 
continue  his  journey,  the  two  disciples  entreated  him  to  sup  with 
them.  The  day  came  to  a  close,  and  the  memories  of  the  two 
disciples  assumed  a  very  painful  character.  This  supj^er-hour  was 
the  one  which  they  recollected  with  the  greatest  delight^  yet  the 
deepest  melancholy.  How  many  times  had  they  not  seeji  their 
beloved  Master  forget  at  this  moment  the  heavy  cares  of  the  day, 
while  He  abandoned  himself  to  cheerful  discourse,  and  animated  by 
some  drops  of  right-noble  wine,  had  heard  him  speak  to  them  of  the 
fruit  of  the  vine  which  He  would  drink  new  with  them  in  the 
kingdom  of  his  Father.  The  gestiure  which  He  made  when  He  broke 
the  bread  and  gave  it  to  them  according  to  the  custom  of  the  master 
of  the  house  among  the  Jews,  was  deeply  engraven  on  their  memory. 
Full  of  a  sweet  pensiveness,  they  forget  the  strcmger :  it  is  Jesua  wJtom 
they  see  holding  the  bread,  and  then  breaking  it  and  giving  it  to  them. 
These  remembrances  pre-occupy  tJ^ir  minds  to  such  a  degree,  that  they 
scarcely  perceive  that  tlieir  companion,  compelled  to  continue  hut 
journey,  has  left  them.  And  when  they  emerged  from  their  reverie, 
they  exclaimed,  "Did  we  not  experience  something  peculiar  1  Dost 
thou  not  remember  that  our  heart  was,  as  it  were,  on  fire,  while  he 
talked  to  us  by  the  way  1" — "  And  the  prophecies  which  he  quoted 
clearly  proved  that  the  Messiah  had  to  suffer  in  order  to  enter  into 
His  glory.  Didst  not  thou  recognise  Him  in  the  breaking  of 
bread  1" — "  Yes ;  our  eyes  were  closed  up  till  then ;  they  are  opened 
now  when  He  has  vanished."  Tlie  conviction  of  Hie  two  diseiplet 
was  tliat  they  had  seen  Jesus,  They  returned  with  all  haste  to 
Jerusalem.'--Pp.  18-21. 

This  is  reason  in  its  highest  display  I     This  that  philosophic 
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wisdom  which  is  to  replace  the  folly  which  has  hitherto  rested 
in  a  simple  acc^tance  of  the  Gospel  narratiyes  !  Thanks  for 
the  specimen  or  its  exercise  which  is  afforded.  One  such 
example  is  sufficient.  It  makes  us  cling  all  the  more  tena- 
ciously to  our  former  faith.  Such  a  redtictio  ad  abaurdum  of  the 
ratioiuJistic  principle  has  rareljr  been  given  as  is  presented  in 
the  preceding  extract.  It  is  quite  wortnv  of  being  set  side  by 
side  with  that  famous  natural  explanation  of  the  Ascension, 
which  declares  it  to  have  merely  consisted  in  Oesus  going  up 
one  side  of  the  hill  and  down  the  other ! 

In  truth,  we  have  felt  in  reading  the  three  chapters  which 
M.  Benan  has  devoted  to  an  account  of  the  resurrection  and  its 
attendant  events,  that  these  form  the  most  effective  contribution 
which  has  of  late  been  made  to  the  Christian  argument.  They 
are  so  full  of  absurdities  and  inconsistencies,  that  it  is  often 
difficult  to  believe  the  writer  can  be  serious.  We  have  several 
times  been  tempted  to  think  that  his  real  object  must  be  to  turn 
infidelity  into  ridicule.  How  can  any  one  gravely  read  his 
account  of  the  various  *  apparitions '  of  Jesus  P  Is  it  possible 
to  believe  that  so  many  mdependent  witnesses  could  all  have 
come  under  the  same  delusion  P  Had  there  been  only  a  single 
case  in  which  it  was  thought  that  the  Saviour  appeared  alive 
after  his  death,  some  plausibility  might  have  been  given  to  the 
hypothesis,  that  the  phenomenon  was  simply  an  example  of  self-- 
deception. But  when  we  reflect  that  not  only  to  Mary  Magda- 
lene, but  to  the  two  disciples  on  the  way  to  Emmaus,  to  Peter 
and  James  separately,  to  the  ten  apostles,  and  other  disciples, 
on  the  evening  of  the  first  Christian  sabbath,  to  above  five 
hundred  brethren  at  once,  to  the  eleven  apostles  on  the  evening 
of  the  second  Sunday,  to  seven  of  the  apostles  by  the  lake  of 
Galilee,  to  the  eleven  apostles  again  on  the  day  of  the  Ascen- 
sion, and  last  of  all,  long  afterwards,  to  the  apostle  Paul,  our 
Lord  manifested  Himself  aft^r  His  resurrection  from  the  dead, 
we  feel  that  there  is  no  fact  in  history  so  certain  as  that  He  did 
indeed  rise  from  the  grave ;  and  we  can  only  pity  those  who,  in 
spite  of  evidence  so  overwhelming,  will  still  endeavour  to  explain 
away  that  glorious  event, which  is  the  sole  foundation  on  whiwi  we 
can  build  our  hopes  of  a  blessed  and  heart-cheering  immortality. 

Space  will  not  allow  us  to  dwell  longer  on  these  three  re- 
markable chapters.  Every  page  of  them  might  be  made  the 
subject  of  criticism,  and  aU  together  they  form  one  of  the  most 
conclusive  demonstrations  of  the  imbecility  of  unbelief  that  ever 
fell  under  our  notice.  They  have  powerfully  tended  to  confirm 
our  faith  in  the  Resurrection,  by  the  ludicrously  feeble  effort 
which  they  make  to  explain  it  away ;  and  thus,  as  in  many 
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similar  cases,  '  out  of  the  eater  has  come  forth  meat ;'  the  enemy 
has  xmwittinglj  helped  to  strengthen  that  cause  which  he  had  it 
in  his  heart  to  destroy. 

We  next  proceed  to  a  consideration  of  M.  Renan's  theory 
with  respect  to  the  conversion  of  the  apostle  PauL  It  ofFera 
nothinc;  of  essential  importance  which  differs  from  the  old 
naturalistic  explanation.  The  principal  point  of  variation  is 
found  in  the  fact  that  our  author  dwells  more  upon  internal 
than  external  causes,  as  the  means  of  bringing  about  the  mar- 
vellous event  which  now  took  place.  We  have  long  been 
familiar  with  the  idea  of  a  violent  thimderstorm — ^the  lightning 
of  which  blinded  Saul,  while  the  thimder  stunned  him — as 
being  all  that  now  occurred,  and  had  the  effect  of  turning  the 
furious  persecutor  into  a  fervent  apostle.  But  M.  Benan  is  far 
too  fine  an  artist  to  be  satisfied  with  any  such  coarse  representa- 
tion. He  is  strong  in  the  region  of  psychology,  and  delights 
in  playing  with  the  emotions.  While,  therefore,  he  does  not 
disdain  altogether  the  aid  of  a  storm  and  its  accompaniments — 
the  agency  trusted  to  exclusively  by  most  of  his  predecessors  in 
the  naturalistic  school — he  is  far  from  being  satined  with  these 
things,  or  even  assigning  them  any  decisive  importance. 

*  It  was,'  he  writes,  *  the  state  of  St,  PauFa  soul,  it  was  his 

*  feeling  of  remorse  when  he  approached  the  city  where  he  was 

*  to  give  the  finishing-stroke  to  his  misdeeds,  that  formed  the 

*  true  causes  of  his  conversion.     For  my  own  part,  I  much 

*  prefer  the  hvpothesis  that  something  personal  to  Paul  then 

*  occurred,  and  something  perceived  by  him  alone.     It  is,  how- 

*  ever,  not  improbable  that  a  tempest  may  all  at  once  have  burst 

*  forth.     The  sides  of  Hermon  are  a  place  for  the  formation  of 

*  thunderstorms  imequalled  in  violence.     Even  the  least  impres- 

*  sible   persons    cannot  pass  without  emotion  through   these 

*  frightftd  showers  of  fire.     We  must  remember  that  all  an- 

*  tiquity  held  occurrences  of  this  kind  to  be  divine  revelations ; 

*  that,  according  to  the  ideas  which  they  then  entertained  of 

*  Providence,  nothing  was  accidental ;  and  that  every  man  was 

*  in  the  habit  of  referring  to  himself  those  natural  phenomena 
'  which  took  place  around  him.     The  Jews,  in  particular,  re- 

*  garded  thunder  as  being  always  the  voice  of  God,  and  light- 

*  ning  as  the  fire  of  God.     Paul,  moreover,  was  then  labouring 

*  imder  the  very  greatest  excitement.    It  was,  therefore,  natural 

*  that  he  shoidd  attribute  to  the  voice  of  the  storm  that  which 

*  existed  only  in  his  own  heart.' — Pages  180  and  181. 

The  reader  will  not  fail  to  observe  in  this  extract  something 
which  he  has  probably  never  before  dreamt  of  in  connexion  with 
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Paul's  conversion.  The  tempest,  the  thunder  and  lightning,  the 
possible  fever  and  delirium  to  which  our  author  refers,  are  all 
familiar  concomitants  of  the  scene  as  generally  depicted  by 
rationalistic  writers.  But  though  these  things  are  still  per- 
mitted to  figure  in  the  account  given  by  M.  Renan,  he  looks 
upon  them  with  a  kind  of  contempt,  and  is  far  from  allowing 
them  any  important  or  decisive  rdle  in  the  event  which  now 
took  place.  He  also  dismisses  with  utter  scorn  the  idea 
suggested  by  some  of  his  predecessors,  that  the  brain  of  the 
persecutor  may  have  been  suddenly  deranged  by  a  violent  fall 
from  his  horse.  No  such  hypothesis  seems  at  all  satisfactory  to 
our  author.  It  is  the  mental  condition  of  Saul  at  the  time — *  the 
remorse  *  which  was,  according  to  M.  Renan,  then  stirring  in 
his  heart — that  is  fixed  upon  as  having  been  the  great  primum 
mobile  of  his  conversiop.  And,  on  hearing  of  this,  the  reader 
will,,  doubtless,  pause  in  astonishment.  It  forms  a  decidedly 
new  element  in  the  scene,  one  which,  so  far  as  we  know,  has 
never  been  conceived  of  before,  and  which,  if  it  can  be  shown 
to  rest  on  any  substantial  grounds,  may  fairly  be  claimed  by 
M.  Renan  as  an  original  contribution  to  the  solution  of  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  events  in  history. 

But  how  has  M.  Renan  discovered  the  existence  of  this 
*  feeling  of  remorse '  in  Saul's  bosom  as  he  approached 
Damascus  P  There  is  not  a  word  said  about  it  in  the  sacred 
text;  on  the  contrary,  it  seems  to  be  evidently  excluded 
by  the  whole  strain  of  the  narrative.  This,  however,  causes 
no  difficulty  to  our  author.  He  has  determined  to  give  a  new 
rationale  of  Paul's  conversion,  has  resolved  that  his  theory 
shaU  be  a  psychological  one,  has,  moreover,  settled  that  're- 
morse' shall  be  the  magical  power  which  is  appealed  to  in 
explanation  of  the  effect  produced ;  and,  lo !  without  further 
ado,  we  find  Saul  labouring  imder  the  most  pathetic  regrets  for 
the  fate  of  the  Christians,  and  the  most  heartfelt  admiration  for 
their  virtues,  even  while,  with  blood-thirsty  animosity,  he  is 
persecuting  them  '  unto  strange  cities.'  We  must  say  that  the 
manner  in  which  these  feeUn.  s  of  remorse  are  attributed  to 
Saul  by  our  author,  constitutes  one  of  the  most  delicious 
specimens  of  castle-building  which  we  have  ever  encoimtered. 
Very  artfully  is  the  first  hint  of  such  a  state  of  mind,  as  exist- 
ing in  the  persecutor,  suggested  to  the  imsuspicious  reader. 
A  whole  chapter  intervenes  between  the  earliest  intimation  of 
it  and  the  detailed  account  which  is  given  of  Saul's  conversion, 
in  which  it  is  then  taken  up  as  if  it  were  already  a  point  which 
had  been  proved  and  accepted.  In  the  description  which  M. 
Renan  gives  of  the  first  persecution  that  arose  at  Jerusalem,  we 
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find  the  following  sentences  in  reference  to  '  the  young  fanatic 
Saul*  :— 

'  This  infuriated  man,  furnished  with  an  order  from  the  priests, 
entered  into  the  houses  which  were  suspected  to  contain  Christians, 
laid  violent  hold  on  both  men  and  women,  and  dragged  them  to  prison, 
or  before  the  judgment-seat.  Saul  boasted  that  uo  man  of  his  geneta- 
tion  was  so  zealous  for  the  traditions  as  himself.  Often,  it  is  true^  did 
the  sweet  resignation  of  his  victims  ctstonish  him :  he  felt  a  hind  of 
remorse  ;  he  fancied  that  he  heard  those  pious  women,  hoping  for  the 
kingdom  of  God,  whom  he  Jiad  cast  into  prison,  saying  to  him  during 
the  nighty  in  a  sweet  voice,  "  WJierefore  dost  thou  persecute  us  /"  The 
blood  of  Stephen  with  which  he  had  almost  been  bespattered,  some- 
times troubled  his  sight.  Doubtless  some  of  the  things  which  he 
heard  tell  of  Jesus  went  to  his  heart.  This  superhuman  being,  in  his 
ethereal  life — whence  he  came  forth  at  times  to  reveal  himself  in  brief 
apparitions — haunted  him  like  a  S[)ectra  But  Saul  repelled  such 
thoughts  with  horror ;  he  strengthened  himself  with  a  kind  of  frenzy 
in  the  faith  of  his  traditions,  and  he  dreamed  of  new  cruelties  against 
those  who  attacked  them.  His  name  became  the  terror  of  the 
believei's ;  they  feared  on  his  part  the  m  st  atrocious  violence,  as  well 
as  the  bloodiest  treachery.' — Pages  148-9. 

On  first  reading  the  words  which  we  have  printed  above  in 
italics,  we  felt  considerable  surprise,  and  glanced  instinctively 
to  the  foot  of  the  page  for  any  authorities  on  which  the  state- 
ments might  rest.  M.  !Renan,  as  is  well  known,  is  lavish  of  his 
references,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  page  in  this  volume  which 
does  not  bristle  with  them.  But  in  the  present  case,  in  which 
they  are  so  much  desiderated,  none  are  to  be  found.  We  were 
disappointed  on  discovering  this,  but  passed  the  matter  over  as 
a  little  harmless  freak  of  fancy  in  which  the  writer  had  indulged. 
But  on  passing  on  to  M.  Kenan's  theory  of  Saul's  conversion, 
our  attention  was  recalled  to  the  statements  in  question,  as 
being,  in  fact,  possessed  of  most  essential  importance.  We 
found  them  there  reiterated,  and  made  the  very  comer-stone 
of  that  hypothesis  by  which  our  author  explains,  on  rational 
grounds,  the  conversion  of  Saul. 

*  He  yielded,'  we  are  told,  *  to  the  charm  of  those  whom  he  tortured. 
The  more  one  knew  them — these  good  sectaries — the*  more  one  loved 
them.  Now,  no  one  knew  them  so  well  as  did  their  persecutor.  At 
certain  moments,  he  believed  that  he  saw  the  sweet  figure  of  the 
Master  who  inspired  such  patience  into  His  disciples,  looking  at  him 
with  an  air  of  pity,  and  with  a  kind  of  tender  reproach.  The  stories 
which  they  were  accustomed  to  narrate  of  the  appearances  of  Jesus, 
conceived  of  as  an  aerial,  and  sometimes  visible  being,  greatly  im- 
pressed him ;  for  at  epochs  and  in  countries  where  ^>eople  believe  in 
the  marvellous,  miraculous  accounts  are  equally  accepted  by  the  most 
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adverse  parties  ;  Mussulmans,  for  instance,  are  filled  with  terror  by 
the  miracles  of  Elijah,  and  imploixj,  like  Chriatians,  supernatural 
cures  from  St  George  and  St.  Anthony.  Paul,  aller  having  traversed 
Iturea,  had  entered  on  the  great  plain  of  Damascus.  He  ap])roached 
the  city,  and  was,  in  all  probability,  already  involved  in  the  gardens 
which  surround  it.  It  was  mid-day.  Paid  had  several  companions 
with  him,  and  apparently  travelled  on  foot.*— Page  176. 

Then  follows  one  of  those  descriptions  of  natural  scenery  for 
which  M.  Renan  is  famous.  A  very  graphic  account  is  given  of 
the  route  from  Jerusalem  to  Damascus,  and  our  only  objection 
to  it  (an  objection  which  applies  to  some  other  similar  descrip- 
tions in  the  volimie)  is,  that  it  is  so  elaborate  as  to  seem  the 
principal  object  in  view  of  the  writer,  and  to  cast  the  narrative, 
which  it  should  simply  have  illustrated,  altogether  into  the 
shade.  But  what  we  nave  to  do  with  is  the  theory  of  Paul's 
conversion  which  our  author  presents.  We  have  quoted  enough 
to  convey  a  clear  idea  of  that  to  our  readers.  He  supposes  that 
it  was  due,  above  everything  else,  to  those  feelings  of  remorse 
which  had  long  been  agitating  the  bosom  of  the  persecutor. 
From  the  death  of  Stephen  onwards,  M.  Renan  imagines  that 
the  heart  of  Saul  had  been  torn  with  pity  for  his  victims ;  that 
the  Master  whom  they  served  had  for  long  been  receiving  the 
secret  homage  of  his  soul;  and  that,  at  length,  under  the 
influence  of  these  emotions,  a  total  revolution  of  character 
occurred  in  him  as  he  approached  Damascus :  he  believed  him- 
self addressed  by  the  voice  of  Jesus  ftt)m  heaven,  and  he  passed 
from  among  the  enemies  of  the  Cross  to  become  its  most 
energetic  and  successful  apostle. 

Need  we  do  more  than  appeal  to  the  narrative  contained  in 
the  Acts  in  order  to  show  the  baselessness  of  this  hypothesis  ? 
Where  is  there  a  single  hint  there  given  of  any  such  conflict  of 
feeling  as  that  which  M.  Renan  describes  P  He  does  not  venture, 
as  we  nave  already  remarked,  to  appeal  to  a  single  text  in  con- 
firmation of  his  theory ;  and  we  might  if  necessary,  quote  scores 
to  overthrow  it.  Look  at  Said  on  the  occasion  of  Stephen's 
martyrdom.  He  is  described  (Acts  viiL  1,  <jrvv€vboK&v)  as  then 
feeUng  and  acting  in  thorough  unison  with  the  murderers  of 
that  servant  of  Christ ;  and  the  peculiar  participial  form  of 
expression  employed  suggests  that  such  was  his  abiding  frame 
of  mind.  In  accordance  with  this,  we  next  read  (verse  3)  that 
*  Saul  made  havoc  of  the  church,  entering  into  every  house, 
'  and  haling  men  and  women,  committed  them  to  prison.'  No 
sign  of  compunction  here,  but  the  most  persistent  and  even 

1>leasurable  persecution  of  the  followers  of  Jesus.    And  then 
ook  at  the  picture  of  this  man  which  the  historian  presents  as 
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he  sets  out  on  his  memorable  joumej  to  Damascus.  '  And  Saul,' 
we  are  told  (Chap-   ix.  1),  *yet  breathing  out  threatemngs  and 

*  slaughter  against  the  disciples  of  the  Loid,  went  unto  the  hi^ 

*  priest  and  desired  of  him  letters  to  Damascus  unto  the  syna- 

*  gogues,  that  if  he  foimd  any  of  this  way,  whether  they  were 
'  men  or  women,  he  might  bring  them  bound  unto  Jerusalem.' 
If  ever  there  was  a  portrait  painted  of  a  ruthless,  blood-thirsty 
persecutor,  in  whose  heart  no  spark  of  remorseful  feeling  can  be 
detected,  surely  we  have  it  set  before  us  in  these  words.  The 
whole  being  of  Saul  was  evidently  absorbed  in  detestation  of  the 
disciples  of  Jesus,  and  in  a  desire  to  exterminate  them  from  the 
face  of  the  earth.  Totus  in  t'lio,  completely  under  the  influence 
of  that  religious  hatred  which  he  bore  them,  nothing  would 
satisfy  him  but  that  he  should  be  armed  with  authority  to  search 
them  out  and  seize  them,  not  only  in  Jerusalem,  but  in  Damascus. 
As  he  himself  afterwards  most  pathetically  and  penitently  de- 
scribed his  conduct  (Acts  xxvi.  11),  he  'punishea  them  oft  in 

*  every  sjmagogue,  and  compelled  them  to  blaspheme,  and  being 
'  exceedingly  mad  against  them,  he  persecuted  them  even  unto 

*  strange  cities.'  Where  then  is  there  the  slightest  foundation 
for  that  theory  of  the  gradual  growth  of  regretful  feelings  in 
his  heart,  by  which  M.  Kenan  seeks  to  solve  tne  problem  of  his 
conversion  P  We  are  compelled  to  pronoimce  this  as  baseless  a 
fiction  as  ever  entered  into  a  poet's  dream ;  and  we  can  now 
understand  how,  with  that  power  of  idealism  which  our  author 
himself  so  largely  possesses,  he  may  have  been  tempted  to  regard 
that  as  having  had  so  much  to  do  with  the  establishment  of  the 
doctrines  of  Christianity,  and  the  foundation  of  the  primitive 
Church. 

Many  other  difiBlculties,  of  course,  meet  M.  Benan  in  his 
further  explanation  of  the  narrative.  The  account  which  he 
gives  is,  indeed,  one  lengthened  chain  of  improbabilities,  not 
to  employ  stronger  language.  Referring  to  those  three  days 
which  Paul  spent  in  such  anguish  of  mind  at  Damascus,  he 
remarks : — 

*  Among  the  images  which  chased  each  other  through  his  brain,  he 
believed  that  he  saw  Ananias  enter,  and  make  to  him  the  gesture  (im- 
position of  hands)  familiar  to  the  Christians.  From  that  moment  he 
was  persuaded  that  he  owed  his  cure  to  Ananias.  Ananias  was  in- 
formed ;  he  came,  spoke  sweetly  to  the  sick  man,  styled  him  his 
brother,  and  laid  his  hands  upon  him.  At  that  very  instant  tran- 
quillity returned  to  the  soul  of  Paul.  He  believed  himself  cured,  and 
his  disease  being  chiefly  nervous,  he  really  w&s  so.  Some  small  scabs 
or  scales  fell,  they  say,  from  his  eyes ;  he  ate,  and  recovered  strengiL' 
—Page  185. 
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Comment  on  this  is  needless.  The  reader  has  now  frilly 
before  him  our  author's  contribution  to  the  explanation  of 
Paul's  conversion,  and  will  not,  we  think,  have  much  difficulty 
in  rating  it  at  its  proper  value.  We  have  read  it  with  a 
mixture  of  both  sad  and  rejoicing  emotions.  We  regret  that 
so  gifted  a  writer  should  allow  himself  to  be  deceived  by  such 
transparent  fallacies,  while  we  rejoice  that  such  a  striking 
testimony  should  imintentionally  have  been  borne  to  the  simple 
veracity  of  the  narrative,  as  it  stands  on  the  sacred  page. 
Admit  the  true  historical  character  of  the  record,  and  then 
everything  is  satisfactory  and  harmonious  ;  but  begin  to  frame 
an  hypothesis  which  excludes  the  miraculous,  and  then  diffi- 
culties arise  at  every  step — difficulties  which  will  not  be  con- 
jured away  by  any  exercise  of  fancy  however  graceful,  nor  by  any 
display  of  philosophic  wisdom,  however  apparently  distiuguished 
for  its  profundity. 

Before  passing  from  this  point,  we  would  simply  remark 
further,  that  M.  Benan  leaves  entirely  untouched  the  cele- 
brated argument  of  Lord  Lyttleton  in  ms  *  Observations  on  the 

*  Conversion  and  Apostleship  of  St.  Paul.'  To  that  treatise,  as 
Dr.  Johnson  remarked,  '  infidelity  has  never  been  able  to  fabri- 

*  cate  a  specious  answer.'  The  author  shows  in  it  very  decisively 
that  Paul%was  neither  an  enthusiast  nor  an  impostor,  and  thus 
shuts  the  reader  up  to  the  conclusion  that  his  conversion  actually 
took  place  in  the  miraculous  manner  narrated  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles.  But  the  admission  of  this  fact  clearly  involves  the 
divine  origin  of  Christianity ;  and,  indeed,  we  may  say  that, 
after  the  character  of  our  blessed  Lord  Himself  as  depicted  in 
the  Gospels,  there  is  no  one  of  the  internal  evidences  of  our 
faith  that  is  felt  to  be  possessed  of  more  resistless  power  than' that 
which  is  found  in  the  conversion  and  future  conduct  of  the  great 
apostle. 

Having  thus  examined  our  author's  account  of  Paul's  conver- 
sion, we  now  come  to  consider  his  views  as  to  the  general  authen- 
ticity and  credibility  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 

It  is,  in  one  sense,  altogether  idle  for  M.  Benan  to  trouble 
himself  with  evidences  as  to  the  authority  of  any  such  work. 
He  has  one  short  and  easy  rule  which  supersedes  all  processes 
of  criticism  or  investigation.     *  The  first  twelve  chapters  of  the 

*  Acts,'  he  tells  us  (p.  xliii.),  'are  one  tissue  of  miracles.  Now, 
'  one  absolute  rule  of  criticism  is  not  to  allow  a  place  amongst 

*  historical  accoimts  to  any  miraculous  circumstances.'  The 
door  is  thus  curtly  and  peremptorily  closed  against  ai^ 
witnesses  to  the  supernatural  who  might  come  forward.    No 

yo.  Lxxxvni.  L  L 
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matter  how  direct  or  deciuYe  may  aeem  their  testimony,  judg- 
ment has  been  given  against  them  ere  they  are  allowed  to  speak ; 
it  is  enough  that  whatever  they  have  to  narrate  implies  the 
putting-forth  of  miraculous  power  on  the  part  of  Ood ;  that  is 
declared  impossible,  or,  at  least,  incredible,  previous  to  all  in- 
quiry, and  it  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  take  any  trouble  in 
examining  credentials  which  have  a  priori  been  pronounced  the 
necessary  o&pring  either  of  an  easy  credulity  or  a  deliberate 
falsehood. 

Now,  it  must  at  once  strike  the  reader  how  opposed  such  a 
principle  is  to  those  rules  of  inquiry  which,  since  the  days  of 
Bacon,  have  been  applied  to  all  the  departments  of  human 
knowledge.  It  runs  in  the  very  teetn  of  the  inductive 
philosophy.  It  springs  from  that  very  same  habit  of  prejud^ 
ment  which  shackled  all  the  sciences  until  the  grand  princijue 
of  Jirst  inquiring,  and  then  deciding  had  been  establiahed.  It  is, 
in  fact,  the  absolute  dogmatism  of  infidelity,  a  dogmatism  as 
unreasoning  and  entire  as  any  to  be  found  in  the  pages  of 
Romish  theologians,  or  as  is  to  be  illustrated  by  uie  most 
arbitrary  and  inconclusive  of  their  decisions. 

M.  Itenan,  indeed,  still  professes  himself  ready  to  accept  a 
miracle,  provided  it  were  wrought  under  the  conditions  which 
he  is  pleased  to  appoint.  ^  A  smgle  miracle  at  Paris,'  he  says, 
*  before  a  body  of  competent  philosophers,  would  put  an  end  to 
'  all  doubts.'  But  let  it  be  observed  what  such  a  demand  im- 
plies. Without  speaking  of  the  way  in  which  it  would  derogate 
both  from  the  majesty  of  the  Deity,  and  from  the  moral  dignilr 
of  man,  were  a  miraculous  event  to  take  place  in  order  that  it 
might  be  made  the  subject  of  cool  scientific  investigation,  it  is 
plsoh  that  the  principle  of  M.  Kenan  tends  to  throw  discredit  on 
the  evidence  of  testimony  in  general,  when  that  is  not  corrobo- 
rated by  our  own  observation  or  experience.  His  rule,  if  carried 
fidly  out,  would  invalidate  by  far  the  greater  number  of  the 
facts  recorded  in  history.  Many  of  these  are  of  a  kind  which 
have  never  been  again  repeated,  and  the  same  scepticism  which 
prompts  him  to  set  aside  the  testimony  for  miracles,  should 
also  lead  him  to  discard  everything  vouched  for  in  the  past 
history  of  the  world  which  is  not  verified  by  what  he  now  sees 
taking  place  around  him.  Because  modem  pretensions  to  mira- 
culous powers  cannot  stand  the  test  of  inquiry,  he  concludes  that 
all  such  pretensions  must  necessarily  rest  upon  no  solid  founda- 
tion. He  therefore  refuses  so  much  as  to  examine  the  evidence 
by  which  they  are  supported ;  and  it  is  of  this  we  complain ;  it 
is  by  this  that  he  runs  counter  to  the  principles  of  all  true 
philosophy.     He  is  at  perfect  liberty  to  say,  after  having 
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candidly  made  the  examination,  '  The  proof  for  these  mira- 
'  oulous  phenomena  is  not  sufficient ;'  but  neither  he  nor  any 
other  man  is  warranted  in  piling  all  professed  miracles  in  a 
mass  together,  and  because  some  may  have  been  clearly  false, 
at  once  pronouncing  a  sentence  of  condemnation  upon  the 
whole. 

Waiving,  however,  further  discussion  of  his  general  principle 
as  to  miracles,  let  us  see  how  it  serves  him  in  dealinfi^  with  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles.  As  on  several  occasions  of  a  like  nature, 
we  here  find  him  considerably  puzzled.  He  is  involved  in  much 
the  same  difficulty  as  in  treating  of  the  fourth  Gospel.  He  looks  at 
the  plausible  objections  whichsome  German  writers,  such  as  Baur, 
and  Schwegler,  and  Zeller,  have  got  up  against  the  authorship 
and  date  of  the  book,  and  the  bait  appears  at  times  ahnost  too 
delicious  not  to  be  swallowed  (pp.  xiii.^  xiv.).  But,  again,  his 
sense  of  honesty  triumphs.  His  conclusions  ultimately  are,  that 
the  work  is  by  the  same  author  as  the  third  Gospel,  and  is 
meant  to  be  a  continuation  of  it  (p.  z.) ;  that  the  writer  of  it 
throughout  was  no  other  than  Luke,  a  veritable  disciple  of  Paul 
(p.  xviii.) ;  and  that  its  date  was  most  probably  somewhere 
about  A.D.  80.  Let  iis  quote  a  paragraph  bearing  on  this  last 
point: — 

*  To  what  date,'  asks  M.  Renan,  '  may  we  refer  the  composition  of 
this  important  writing  ?  Luke  appears  for  the  first  time  in  the  com- 
pany of  Paul,  at  the  time  of  the  first  jouiney  of  the  apostle  into 
Macedonia,  about  the  year  52.  Let  us  suppose  that  he  was  then 
twenty-nine  years  of  age,  and  it  will  in  that  case  be  nothing  more 
than  natural  that  he  should  have  lived  to  the  year  100.  The  narrative 
of  the  Acts  stops  at  the  year  63.  But  the  publication  of  the  Acts 
being  evidently  later  than  that  of  the  third  Gospel,  and  the  date  of 
the  publication  of  the  third  Gospel  being  fixed  in  a  manner  sufficiently 
precise,  to  the  years  which  followed  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
(a.d.  70),  one  cannot  dream  of  placing  the  publication  of  the  Acts 
earlier  than  the  year  71  or  72.' — Page  xix.,  xx. 

The  author  refers,  in  connexion  with  the  statement  here  made 
as  to  the  date  of  Luke's  Gospel,  to  his  *  Life  of  Jesus,'  p.  xviL 
On  turning  to  the  passage,  we  find  nothing  but  an  assertion  to 
the  effect  that  since  Chap.  zzi.  of  the  Gospel  is  an  integral 

Sortion  of  it,  and  contains  a  clear  prediction  of  the  fall  of 
erusalem,  it  mmt  have  been  written  after  that  event.  And 
thus  the  date  of  the  Gospel  bein^  settled  by  an  arbitrary  prin- 
ciple of  M.  Kenan's,  the  date  of  me  Acts  must  be  dragged  down 
to  a  sufficiently  late  period  to  correspond  with  it.  Is  this  criti- 
cism P  Is  this  a  fair  mode  of  settling  any  literary  question  P 
It  maybe  troublesome  to  M.  Kenan  to  find  prophetical] 
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in  the  Gospels  wluch  events  have  fully  verified,  but  it  is  too 
much  to  proceed  on  such  a  manifest  petitio  prineipii  as  at  anoe 
pronounces  these  passages  destitute  of  all  authority.  As  to  the 
date  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  we  agree  with  those  critics 
who  place  it  about  a.d.  63.  Everything  seems  to  lead  to  this 
conclusion.  Had  it  been  published  later,  it  would  have  been 
strange  that  the  narrative  should  stop  with  Paul's  arrival  at 
Borne.  And  nothing  could  be  more  natural  than  that  Luke 
should  employ  the  period  of  leisure  which  he  enjoyed  in  the 
imperial  city  before  Paul's  cause  was  heard,  in  writing  this 
precious  booK,  which  contains  an  outline  of  the  most  important 
events  that  had  occurred  in  the  Church  from  the  close  of  the 
Gospel-history  down  to  the  time  of  its  composition. 

We  have  several  times  already  found  M.  Renan  involving 
himself  in  difficulty  from  the  admissions  which  he  feels  bound 
to  make  as  to  the  authority  and  accuracy  of  the  documents  with 
which  he  deals.  And  another  example  now  occurs  in  connexion 
with  his  statements  regarding  the  historical  worth  of  part  of  the 
Acts,  and  the  position  which  he  holds  with  respect  to  miracles. 

*  In  reference  to  historical  value,*  he  says,  *  the  Book  of  Acts  divides 
itself  into  two  parts  :  the  one  comprising  the  first  twelve  chapters,  and 
recounting  the  principal  events  in  the  history  of  the  primitive  Church  ; 
the  other  containing  the  sixteen  remaining  chapters,  which  are  con- 
secrated exclusively  to  the  missions  of  St.  Paul.  This  second  portion 
itself  comprehends  two  kinds  of  accounts,  the  one  comprising  those  of 
which  the  historian  declares  himself  to  have  had  ocular  testimony,  and 
the  other  treating  of  events  which  he  simply  relates  from  the  reports 
of  others.  It  is  manifest  that,  even  in  this  latter  case,  the  authority 
of  the  book  is  great.  The  conversations  of  St.  Paul  must  fiequ«itly 
have  furnished  the  accounts.  Towards  the  end  especially,  the  narra- 
tive assiunes  an  astonishing  air  of  precision.  Ilie  last  pages  of  the  Acts 
are  the  only  pages,  completely  historical,  which  we  possess  bearing  on 
the  origin  of  Christianity.  The  first  pages,  on  the  contrary,  are  more 
exposed  to  attack  than  any  others  in  ^e  whole  New  Testament' — 
Pages  xxvi,  ixvii. 

It  is  here  declared  that  the  last  pages  of  the  Book  of  Acts 
are  *  completely  historical ;'  that  is,  we  presume,  are  to  be  re- 
garded as  being  absolutely  free  from  all  legend,  all  idefdism,  all 
fable,  and  as  narrating,  in  simple,  trustworthy  prose,  events  as 
they  actually  occurred.  Thanks  for  the  concession;  but  was 
M.  Benan  aware  of  what  it  involved  when  he  made  it  P  Did 
he  overlook  the  fact  that '  miracles '  have  an  undeniable  existence 
in  these  *  completely  historical '  chapters  P  We  rejoice  in  the 
frank  admission  which  he  has  made  as  to  the  unquestionable 
authority  pertaining  to  the  closing  pages  of  the  Acts,  and  we 
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tliink  it  Uglily  creditable  to  his  candour  that  he  has  en^ressed 
himself  in  such  terms  regarding  them.  It  is,  indeed,  difficult  to 
see  how  any  man  can  read  over  the  narrative  of  Paul's  voyage 
and  shipwreck,  written  as  it  manifestly  has  been  by  one  who 
witnessed  all  that  he  relates,  and  doubt  the  trustworthy 
character  of  the  record.  M.  Benan,  at  least,  disclaims  all 
hesitation  as  to  its  faithfulness,  and  proclaims  in  the  most 
emphatic  terms  the  opinion  which  he  has  formed  of  the  high 
historical  value  which  is  to  be  ascribed  to  it. 

But,  without  taking  any  undue  advantage  of  his  candour,  we 
are  surely  warranted  in  pressing  some  facts  recorded  in  these 
chapters  upon  his  earnest  consideration.  Luke,  he  admits, 
accompanied  the  apostle  in  that  voyage  from  Palestine  to  Rome, 
and  has  penned  a  faithful  accoimt  of  the  incidents  which,  in  the 
course  of  it,  occurred  under  his  own  observation.  Did,  then, 
Paul  actually  address  the  desponding  crew  in  the  terms  de- 
scribed P  (Chap,  xxvii.  22-26.)  And  did  the  event  (ver.  44) 
entirely  accord  with  his  predictions  ?  Is  the  story  of  the  viper 
(Chap,  xxviii.  3-6)  the  record  of  a  positive  fact  P  And  are  the 
miraculous  cures  referred  to  (ver.  8,  9)  to  be  accepted  as  the 
historian  narrates  themP  Weput  these  Questions,  scarcely  doubting 
as  to  the  answer  which  M.  Kenan  will  feel  boimd  to  give  them, 
after  the  manner  in  which  he  has  already  characterised  the 
record.  He  has  pronounced  it  *  completely  historical,*  and  ha  s 
thus  voluntarily  shut  the  door  against  the  intrusion  of  those 
critical  principles  by  which  he  secKS  in  other  cases  to  eliminate 
all  that  is  miraculous  from  the  accounts  which  are  contained  in 
Scripture.  Has  he  not,  then,  at  last  come  over  to  our  own  sideP 
Has  he  not  confessed  that  there  may  be  evidence  of  a  documen- 
tary kind  sufficiently  strong  to  substantiate  a  miracle,  nay,  that 
there  is  such  evidence  in  the  chapters  now  under  consideration  ? 
We  know  not  how  otherwise  to  interpret  his  words.  If  the  pages 
referred  to  are,  as  he  affirms,  *  completely  historical,'  then,  of 
course,  he  accepts  them  as  they  stand,  with  the  express  attesta- 
tion which  they  bear  to  the  fact  of  miracles  having  been  wrought 
by  Paul.  But,  in  that  case,  he  has  most  effectually  refuted 
hmiself.  His  grand  principle  of  invariably  rejecting  the  super- 
natural is  abandoned.  He  admits,  it  seems,  after  all,  that  on 
the  evidence  of  credible  witnesses,  even  miraculous  events  take 
their  place  in  history.  Luke  saw  those  suffering  Maltese  flock 
around  Paul  and  receive,  a  cure.  He  has  inserted  an  account  of. 
what  he  saw  in  the  narrative  we  possess  from  his  pen ;  and, 
according  to  M.  Benan,  with  whom  we  have  now  the  pleasure  of 
most  heartily  agreeing,  that  narrative  is  to  be  accepted  without 
reserve  or  quaBfication^  as  being  of  a  '  complete)^  historical ' 
character  and  value. 
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We  are  not  called  upon,  at  this  pointy  to  enter  on  any  formal 
or  lengthened  defence  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  as  a  whole. 
M.  Benan  points  out  what  he  deems  some  palpable  errors  in  the 
narrative  (mentioning  nothing,  however,  we  may  observe,  to 
which  the  most  satisfactory  answers  have  not,  long  since,  been 

S'ven),  but  he  avowedly  reserves  a  detailed  examination  of  the 
K)k  (page  xxxix.)  for  his  next  volume.  In  the  meantime,  he 
simply  refuses  to  allow  it  the  character  of  a  veracious  history. 
With  respect  to  this,  as  to  several  other  points,  he  presents  a 
modified  view  of  the  theory  of  the  Tubingen  school.  While 
refusing,  as  we  have  seen,  to  brine  down  the  date  of  the  bo(^ 
to  the  second  century  as  Baur  and  his  followers  do,  and  while 
admitting  it,  in  opposition  to  them,  to  be  an  authentic  produc- 
tion of  Luke,  the  companion  of  Paul,  he  nevertheless  agrees  widi 
them  in  branding  it  as  one  of  those  TendenZ'Schriften,  which 
were  written  under  the  influence  of  a  kind  of  pious  fraud,  in 
order  to  smooth  away  difficulties  and  reconcile  differences  w;hich 
existed  between  the  leaders  of  the  primitive  Church.  In  accord- 
ance with  this  view,  M.  Renan  thus  expresses  himself  as  to  the 
position  occupied,  and  the  plan  followed,  by  Luke  in  the  com- 
position of  this  work.     *  Too  loyal,'  we  are  told  (page  xxiv.), 

*  to  condemn  his  master,  Paul,  and  too  orthodox  not  to  range 
'  himself  on  the  side  of  the  official  opinion  which  prevailed,  he 

*  e&ced  the  differences  of  doctrine  which  had  existed,  so  as  to 
. '  let  appear  only  the  common  end  which  all  the  great  founders 

*  of  the  Church  in  effect  pursued,  by  means  of  views  so  opposed 
^  to  each  other,  and  in  the  face  of  rivalries  in  so  constant  opera- 

*  tion.'  -^f^^f  ^^  BVLm%  up  (page  xxix.)  on  this  point,  as 
follows : — *  The  Acts,  in  one  word,  are  a  dogmatic  history,  so 

*  contrived  as  to  uphold  the  orthodox  doctrines  of  the  time,  or 

*  to  inculcate  those  ideas  which  were  most  agreeable  to  the 

*  piety  of  the  author.'  Reserving  the  details,  as  has  been  said, 
for  his  third  volume,  he  tells  us  that,  '  in  the  meantime  he  has 

*  only  brought  forward  some  examples  of  the  manner  in  which 

*  the  author  of  the  Acts  understands  history,  of  his  system  of 
^  conciliation,  and  of  his  pre-conceived  ideas ;'  and  then  reveals 
what  he  thinks  should  be  the  practical  result,  in  the  following 
sentences : — 

*  Must  we,  therefore,  conclude  that  the  first  chapters  of  the  Acts 
are  totally  destitute  of  authority,  according  to  the  opinion  of  some 
celebrated  critics,  and  that  fiction  here  proceeded  so  far  as  absolutely 
to  create  the  personages  who  are  introduced,  such  as  the  eunuch  of 
queen  Candace,  the  centuiion  Comelixis,  and  even  the  deacon  Stephen, 
and  the  pious  Tabitha  ?  I  am  by  no  means  inclined  to  believe  this.  It 
is  probable  that  the  author  of  the  Acts  has  not  invented  his  personages 
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(I  will,  however,  readily  sacrifioe  Ananias  and  Sapphira) ;  but  he  is  a 
skilful  advocate  who  writes  to  proves  his  pointy  and  who  seeks  to  bring 
forward  such  facts  of  which  he  had  heard  as  would  serve  to  demon- 
strate his  favourite  propositions,  viz.,  the  lawfulness  of  the  calling  of 
the  Gentiles,  and  the  Divine  institution  of  the  hierarchy.  Any  such 
document  requires  to  be  employed  with  great  caution  ;  but  absolutely 
to  reject  it,  is  as  uncritical  as  blindly  to  follow  it.  Certain  paragraphs 
besides,  even  in  the  first  portion,  have  a  value  recognised  by  all,  and 
represent  authentic  memoirs  which  have  been  extracted  by  the  last 
editor  of  the  work.  The  twelfth  chapter,  in  particular,  is  of  excel- 
lent quality,  and  appears  to  have  come  from  John  Mark.' — Pages 
xzxiz.  xl. 

Thus  does  M.  Benan  coquette  with  the  Tubingen  schoob 
while,  at  the  same  time,  resolutely  declining  to  be  identified 
with  it.  But  we  are  afraid  that  the  compromise  at  which  he 
aims  is  one  absolutely  impossible,  and  which  may  be  proved  to 
be  untenable  with  even  leas  trouble  than  the  full-blown  theory 
of  Baur  and  his  satellites.  When  the  composition  of  the  Acts 
is  relegated  to  the  second  century,  a  good  deal  that  is  plausible 
may  be  said  in  favour  of  the  hypothesis  that  it  was  written  in 
the  interests  of  what  is  called  the  Catholic  Church,  that  is,  of 
the  one  Church  supposed  to  have  been  then  formed  by  the 
onion  of  the  long  divergent  parties  of  Peter  and  Paul.  But 
when  its  date  is  fixed  as  M.  Benan  fixes  it,  not  later  than 
A.D.  80,  we  cannot  conceive  what  object  the  author  could  have 
contemplated  in  his  pious  fraud,  nor  can  we  believe  in  the 
existence  of  such  audacity  as  would  have  led  him  to  venture  on 
it.  Were  not  some  of  the  apostles  still  living,  who  had  the  best 
means  of  discrediting  any  false  accoimt  of  the  early  days  of  the 
Church  P  Yea,  were  there  not  multitudes,  scattered  everywhere 
throughout  the  Christian  world,  who  would  at  once  have  pro- 
tested against  such  a  wilful  perversion  of  facts  which  had  come 
under  their  own  personal  knowledge  P    And  why  should  Luke 

fublish  this  book  at  all,  unless  simply  to  narrate  the  truth  P 
[e  had  no  personal  end  to  gain  by  it,  nor  will  it  be  pretended 
that  any  ecclesiastical  fusion,  such  as  is  supposed  by  Baur  and 
others  afterwards  to  have  happened,  took  place,  or  was  aimed  at, 
before  the  end  of  the  first  centuiy.  We  look  into  the  Epistle  of 
Clement  to  the  Corinthians,  written  about  that  period,  and  we 
discern  no  trace  of  that  deep  design  to  reconcile  the  followers  of 
Peter  and  Paul  which  is  attributed  to  the  author  of  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles.*     And,  then,  need  we  call  attention  to  the 

*  We  are  aware  that  Schwegler  (*  Nachapostolisches  Zeitalter/  ii.  128) 
pretends  to  find,  in  the  I^istle  of  Clement,  traces  of  an  honourable  com- 
promise between  the  Petrine  and  PatOine  parties.    But  we  claim  the 
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arbitrary  plan  of  accepting  certain  portions  of  the  narrative^ 
while  rejecting  others,  to  which,  under  the  name  of  criticism, 
M.  Kenan  has  recourse  ?  No  principle  appears  to  guide  him 
but  his  own  autocratic  wiU.  It  is  simply  by  a  machl-spruch,  as 
the  Germans  say — by  a  mere  subjective  opinion  which  is  allowed 
magisterial  authority — ^that  he  pronounces  the  twdfth  chapter 
to  be  trustworthy,  and  the  fifth  chapter  to  be  an  inyention  of 
the  writer.  Most  of  our  readers,  instead  of  listening  to  the 
utterances  of  such  an  oracle,  and  accepting  them  at  tieir  own 
valuation  as  infallible,  will  probably  prefer  resting  in  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Church  from  the  beginning,  that  in  the  mmple, 
natural,  and  most  instructive  record  contamed  in  the  Acts,  we 
have  a  true,  unvarnished,  and  xmbiassed  account  of  the  principal 
events  which  took  place  in  the  Church  during  the  first  thirty 
years  which  followed  the  ascension  of  her  Divine  Author  to 
heaven. 

We  cannot  dwell  upon  the  many  erroneous,  or  one-sided, 
statements  which  occur  in  the  remainder  of  the  work.  There 
is  not  a  chapter,  hardly,  even,  a  page,  which  does  not  furnish 
matter  for  criticism.*  But  we  must  be  content  with  having 
noticed,  as  was  proposed,  what  seem  to  us  the  leading  fallacies 
of  the  book. 

Without  alluding  to  the  many  other  minute  points  which  call 
for  criticism,  we  shall  now  conclude  with  a  few  remarks  on  the 
general  character  of  the  work,  and  on  the  position  which  its 
author  claims  while  following  out  the  undertaking  in  which  he 
is  embarked. 

As  to  the  work  itself,  we  cannot  suppose  that  any  one  will 
ascribe  to  it  the  least  scientific  value.  It  is  throughout  redolent 
of  romance^  and  an  efibrt  is  constantiy  required  on  the  part  of 

liberty  of  looking  at  this  Epistle  with  onr  own  eyes,  and  venture  to  say 
that  nothing  of  the  kind  is  to  be  seen.  Any  difference  of  view  that  may 
have  existed  between  Peter  and  Paul  speedily  vanished ;  and  to  repre- 
sent the  church  of  the  early  part  of  the  second  centuiy  as  divided  into 
two  sections  holding  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  these  two  apostles  respec- 
tively, is  a  mere  dream  of  certain  German  critics. 

*  It  is  but  fair  to  except  £rom  the  above  general  condemnation  the 
remarks  which  M.  Eenan  makes  on  the  character  and  influence  of  Bar- 
nabas. He  has  set  in  a  very  striking  light  the  obligations  under  which 
the  early  church  lay  to  that  admirable  man.  While  he  somewhat  exag- 
gerates, we  think,  the  power  for  good  which  Barnabas  exercised  over 
Paul,  we  cordially  agree  with  him  that  *  Christianity  has  been  guilty  of 

•  some  injustice  towards  this  CTeat  man  in  not  placing  him  in  the  front 

*  rank  among  its  founders.*  i)amabas  was  singularly  distinguished  by 
that  charity  which  *  thinketh  no  evil.'  His  largeness  of  heart,  as  well  as 
liberality  of  view,  can  scarcely  be  over-estimated ;  and  we  rejoice  that 
M.  Benan  has  brought  him  forth  from  the  shade  cast  over  him  by  his 
still  greater  contemporary  and  friend. 
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the  reader  to  keep  in  mind  tliat  its  object  is  serious — its  theme 
the  most  solemn  and  sacred  which  the  history  of  the  past  can 
furnish.  Not  one  of  the  problems  with  which  it  deals  receives 
any  approach  to  an  adequate  solution.  We  have  seen  how 
M.  Kenan  accounts  for  a  belief  in  the  Besurrection  having 
arisen  in  the  Church ;  and  if  we  have  suppressed  a  smile  in 
perusing  the  pages  he  has  devoted  to  this  subject,  nothing  but 
the  intrinsic  gravity  of  the  question  has  enabled  us  to  do  so. 
Men  are  not  in  the  habit  of  acting  in  real  life  as  he  has  here 
represented  them.  To  leap  in  an  hour  or  two  from  the  deepest 
despair  to  the  most  bewildering  excitement — ^to  convince  them- 
selves, with  an  assurance  which  henceforth  smiled  at  suflPering 
and  death,  that  fancv  was  fact,  and  that,  because  a  woman 
asserted  it,  an  event  had  really  taken  place  of  which  they  had 
never  till  then  imagined  the  possibility — ^to  conjure  up  appari- 
tions, and  conceive  of  discourses,  admonitions,  instructions,  and 
promises  as  being  addressed  to  them  bjr  the  creature  of  their 
imagination — to  paint  that  fancied  Bemg  as  eating  in  their 
society,  as  breathmg  upon  them  and  blessing  them,  and  as  at 
last  guiding  them  out  to  a  well-known  spot,  and  there,  as  they 
looked,  ascending  into  heaven — to  go  forth  in  consequence  of 
their  belief  in  all  this,  to  preach  the  Kesurrection  to  the  world, 
and,  if  need  be,  to  seal  their  testimonjr  to  this  delusion  with  their 
blood  ;  this  is  a  tissue  of  improbabihties  so  startling,  that  they 
would  be  denounced  as  incredible  if  they  appeared  in  the 
chapters  of  a  novel,  and  are  utterly  contemptible  when  gravely 
set  forth  in  what  professes  to  be  a  rigidly  philosophical  and 
historical  work.  The  same  fantastic  character  pervades  the 
book  throughout.  We  have  considered  at  some  length  the 
manner  in  which  Paul's  conversion  is  accounted  for,  and 
have  seen  the  romance  which  M.  Benan  weaves  around  the 
persecutor,  while,  in  opposition  to  every  known  fact,  he  de- 
scribes him  as  melting  with  pity  for  his  victims,  and  secretly 
adoring  the  sweet  name  of  Jesus.  And  so  he  ^oes  on,  the 
world  being  described  as  eager  to  welcome  Christianity,  while 
yet,  by  some  imaccoimtable  mistake,  it  bitterly  hated  and 
persecuted  the  Christians  ;  and  the  '  colleges,'  or  '  burial-clubs,* 
of  Rome  furnishing  the  model,  and,  to  some  extent,  the  means, 
by  which  the  Church  gradually  advanced  in  its  career  of  con- 
quest. This  is  what  is  now  proposed  in  preference  to  a  belief 
in  the  Gospel  as  divine,  and  to  a  conviction  that  it  owed  its 
astonishing  triumphs  to  the  promised  presence  and  blessing  of 
its  heavenly  Author !  What  would  Gibbon  have  said  had  he 
seen  his  famous  *  secondary  causes '  thus  eclipsed  and  super- 
seded?   We  shall  not  conjecture;   but  shall  simply  say  for 
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ourselTeSy  tliai  we  cfeem  it  infinitely  more  easy  to  acc^  thoee 
many  miracles  of  diyine  grace  and  power  whicn  are  recorded  in 
Scripture,  than  to  perform  that  one  astounding  miracle  of 
credulity,  by  which  alone  it  is  possible  to  rest  in  M.  Itenan't 
explanation  of  the  mamier  in  which  Christianity  made  its  way 
in  the  world. 

As  to  the  author  himself,  we  desire  to  speak  of  him  with  that 
respect  due  to  his  undoubted  ability  and  aoquir^nents,  as  wdl 
as  to  what  is  still  more  honourable  to  him,  the  candour  of  spirit 
by  which  he  is  in  general  distinguished.  But  we  fear  he  must  be 
regarded  as  destitute  of  that  spiritual  earnestness  which  is  an 
essential  requisite  to  success  in  such  an  aiterprise  as  that  in 
which  he  is  now  engaged.     He  seems  to  have  no  conc^tion  of 
the  tremendous  import  of  those  problems  which  he  has  placed 
anew  under  discussion.    Seyeral  paragraphs  of  his  introduction 
force  this  thought  very  painfully  upon  the  reader.     He  tells  us 
(page  liii.)  that  such  works  as  his  should  be  written  '  with  a 
'  supreme  indifference,  as  if  one  wrote  them  for  a  deserted 
*  planet.'    And  this,  while  the  question  in  dispute  is,  wheUier 
or  not  our  heavenly  Father  has  ey^  spoken  to  His  children 
upon  earth  P  whether  <Hr  not  we  know  anything  certain  of  tiie 
past  history  of  mankind,  or  anything  satisfactory  as  to  tiie 
future  which  lies  before  th^n  P  whether  or  not  we  haye  any 
Bible,  any  Church,  any  sanctuary,  any  Sayiour  P    The  man  who 
can  investigate  such  points  as  these  without  deep  emotion^  and 
who  can  demand  that  they  should  be  treated  with  as  cool  ahead 
and  as  insensible  a  heart  as  are  brought  to  the  comparatively 
trifling  questions  of  science,  is  a  man,  we  must  take  leave  to  say* 
destitute  of  proper  feeling,  and  one  who  need  not  henoeform 
hesitate  to  'botanise  upon  his  mother's  grave.'     We  cannot, 
therefore,  yield  to  that  demand  which  M.  Kenan  makes  when 
he  exclaims,  in  his  closing  paragraph,  ^  Paix  done,  au  nom  de 
^  Dieu  I '   and   by  which  he  would  have  the  infidd  and  the 
Christian  quietly   to  proceed  in  their  respective  patlis,  each 
practically  regardless  of  the  other.    Not  thus  lightly  do  we 
hold  our  £Edth  in  the  Gt>speL    It  is  to  us  all  in  {3L    And  we 
cannot  consent  to  be  silent  when  it  is  assailed ;  we  cannot  grant 
M.  Kenan  the   license  which  he  craves,  of  being  permitted 
to  publish  theories  which  tend  to  destroy  our  dearest  hopesi, 
without  addressing  to  him  words  of  earnest  reasoning  and 
rebuke.     The  Gbspel  may,  alas !   be  nothing  to  him,  but  it 
is  everything  to  us.     And  even  he,  we  thmk,  should  show 
greater  respect  to  the  feelings  of  those  whose  most  precious 
treasure  he  seeks  to  take  away,  than  to  ask  them  to  sit  passively 
by  while  the  process  is  being  accomplished.    May  he  yet  oome 
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to  bow  with  oturselves  atihefeet  ofthe Divine  Man,  and  toai^ow- 
ledge  Him  as  the  living  embodiment  of  both  truth  and  love,  as 
the  light  of  the  world,  as  the  Saviour  of  the  lost,  as  the  Author 
of  peace  and  puritv,  and  as  the  only  Guide  of  blinded  and 
perishing  souls  to  a  blessed  and  rejoicing  immortality  I 


Art.  YII. — (1).    VArm^te  FrTMsienne.     Par  Michel   Chevalier. 
Paris:  Dentu.     1856. 

(2.)  W<»r  Map  of  the  German  States,     London :  Nelson  &  Sons. 

The  present  age  has  been  singxdarly  prolific  in  political 
revolutions.  It  has  been  the  lot  of  no  other  to  witness 
the  accretion  of  two  minor  States  into  extensive  kingdoms, 
upon  the  downfall  of  an  empire  which  for  centuries  had  treated 
them  as  rebellious  vassals.  One  of  these  States,  who  now  speaks 
to  Europe  in  the  name  of  Germany,  and  who  certainly  bids  fair 
to  unite  the  whole  of  Germany  under  her  sceptre,  was  unknown 
at  the  Reformation.  The  other,  who  now  directs  the  desti- 
nies of  Italy,  was  unknown  as  an  Italian  power  previous  to 
the  Treaty  of  Utrecht.  It  is  remarkable  that  these,  the  last 
comers  into  the  ^up  of  princinalities,  of  which  they  formed 
the  least  promismg  units,  should  have  finally  absorbed  the 
greater  portion  of  their  neighbours,  within  the  limits  of  our 

Kneration,  and  finally  laid  prostrate  their  imperial  enemy,  who 
d  so  often  cudgelled  them  into  subjection.  There  is  a  connection 
between  these  two  states,  an  identitv  of  principle  and  a  uniformity 
of  action,  independent  of  the  similarity  of  their  destinies  and  of 
their  recent  alliance,  which  may  throw  some  light  on  their  mar« 
vellous  success.  If  they  now  find  themselves  at  the  head  of  their 
respective  races,  the  causes  which  have  led  their  step  from  the 
cradle  of  barren  provinces  to  the  summits  of  flourishmg  empires 
have  not  been  divergent. 

The  Counts  of  Savoj,  like  those  of  HohenzoUem,  trace  back 
their  lineage  to  the  tributaries  of  Ejmg  Otho,  and  Charlemagne. 
For  a  long  period  they  maintained  a  precarious  existence ;  Prussia 
as  a  fief  of  Poland,  and  Savoy  as  a  satrap  of  the  German 
Emperor,  only  too  happy,  under  the  shelter  of  such  powerful 
patronage,  to  escape  the  fangs  of  annihilation.  Both  States, 
from  their  beginning,  appear  to  have  acted  upon  the  principle 
of  clutching  land  wherever  they  could  get  it,  seizing  little  parcels 
of  territory  here  and  there,  and  leaving  it  for  time  to  oonsoU-* 
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date  tlie  fragments  thus  acquired  into  one  compact  dominicm. 
If  the  intervening  proprietors  could  not  be  ejected  by  con- 
quest, they  were  cozened  by  barter.  Those  whom  neither  the 
sword  nor  money  could  subdue  were  caught  in  the  meshee  of 
Venus.  The  value  of  lives  was  calculated  with  the  accuracy 
of  a  modem  insurance  office,  and  by  the  marriage  of  a  young 
scion  with  the  heir  apparent  of  the  property,  the  reversionary 
interest  of  the  coveted  prize  was  secured.  By  adroit  tactics  of 
this  sort,  as  well  as  by  military  service,  the  Counts  of  Savoy 
extended  their  sway  from  Maurienne  to  Susa  and  Montserrat» 
and  from  Montserrat  to  Turin.  An  entrenched  position  on  the 
northern  slopes  of  the  Alps,  led  almost  by  a  natural  consequence, 
to  a  position  equally  fortified  with  castles  on  the  south ;  and  the 
command  of  the  mountain  passes  soon  resulted  in  encroachment 
on  the  plain.  By  similar  strategy  the  Counts  of  HohenzoUem, 
from  the  swamp  of  Brandenburg,  hardly  bigger  than  an  English 
county,  dotted  the  western  and  northern  parts  of  Germany 
with  demesnes,  which  served  rather  to  map  out  the  frt>ntier8  of 
their  prospective  kingdom  than  as  vital  members  of  the  same 
corporate  body. 

The  Jiilich  and  Cleves  Duchies  were  leagues  away  frt>m 
Brandenburg,  as  Brandenburg  was  from  Stettin,  and  neither  of 
these  had  any  topographical  connection  with  East  Prussia.  Yet 
at  each  European  treaty  both  Prussia  and  Sardinia  came  in  for 
some  make- weight,  which  served  to  round  off  their  dominions, 
till  both  were  allowed,  at  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  Prussia,  by  direct  stipulation  with  the  Emperor  of 
Austria,  and  Sardinia,  by  consent  of  the  great  powers,  to  assume 
the  state  and  dignity  of  royal  kingdoms.  This  was  the  great 
turning  point  in  their  respective  destinies.  The  sword  of 
Frederick,  by  adding  Silesia  to  Brandenburg,  and  filling  up  the 
gap  between  East  and  Central  Prussia  with  Posen,  lifted  Prussia 
from  the  himible  condition  of  a  feudatory  into  that  of  a  rival 
of  the  House  of  Austria.  The  Congress  of  Vienna,  by  adding 
Oenoa  to  the  dominions  of  Piedmont,  enabled  her  to  pursue  in 
Italy  a  line  of  her  own,  free  from  the  tutelage  of  the  same 
imperial  house.  In  the  rest  of  the  rdle  there  is  a  perfect  identity 
of  means,  as  well  as  of  ends.  Austria,  with  all  the  obstinacy  of 
the  Hapsburgs,  hugged  to  the  last  the  old  principles  of  an. 
effete  feudatory  government.  Her  two  young  rivals  adopted 
every  principle  which  modem  reason  and  experience  prove  to  be 
essential  to  political  progress.  Prussia,  by  becoming  the  arbiter 
of  the  commercial,  paved  her  way  to  become  the  arbiter  of  the 
political  destinies  of  Germany.  Sardinia,  also  by  commercial 
reforms,  taught  Italy  to  inaugurate  the  reconstruction  of  h& 
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old  constitutions.  Both  states,  by  an  enlightened  system  of 
national  education^  by  commercial  codes  based  upon  strict 
reciprocity,  by  representative  institutions,  and  by  tne  widest 
religious  freedom,  appeared  in  startling  advantage  by  the 
side  of  surrounding  despotisms.  The  contrast  was  one  of 
light  and  darkness,  of  science  and  ignorance,  of  integrity  and 
corruption,  of  modem  improvement  and  blind  retrogression. 
The  ill-governed  were  naturally  taught  to  look  up  to  incorpo- 
ration with  the  well-governed  people  as  their  only  chance  of 
escape  from  political  servitude.  The  first  opportunity  for  political 
stratagem  which  presented  itself  to  Cavour  dissolved,  as  if  by 
the  stroke  of  enchantment,  the  effete  governments  of  Italy, 
and  led  to  the  incorporation  with  his  government  of  three- 
fourths  of  ihe  Peninsula.  The  first  opportunity  for  political 
stratagem  which  presented  itself  to  Bismarck  has  enabled  him  tk> 
repeat  the  same  process  in  Germany. 

But  though  there  are  many  remarkable  points  of  similarity 
between  the  fortunes  of  Prussia  and  Italy,  these  are  not 
unaccompanied  with  differences  which  may  serve  to  explain 
the  political  situation.  The  princes  of  Sardinia  have  generally 
proved  faithful  to  the  code  of  honour.  Their  history  is  stained 
with  fewer  crimes  than  that  of  any  every  other  in  the  annals  of 
Europe.  They  have  been  guilty  of  neither  spoliation  nor 
treachery.  Indeed,  in  the  wars  of  Europe,  regardless  of  their 
political  interests,  they  have  generally  sided  with  Austria,  to 
whom  their  fealty  was  pledged  against  France.  Prussia  con- 
trariwise has  been  guided  in  her  alliances  by  no  principle,  but 
that  of  selfish  expediency,  changing  sides  in  every  quarrel  she 
has  espoused  with  the  same  facility  as  if  the  belligerents  were 
only  partners  in  a  dance.  We  do  not  know  that  Sardinia,  even 
in  her  earlv  course,  ever  annexed  a  town  without  the  consent 
of  the  inhabitants.     But  Prussia  has  ruthlessly  kidnapped  the 

5 laces  she  could  not  obtain  by  fair  means,  turning  the  same 
eaf  ear  to  the  remonstrances  of  the  annexed  state  as  she  did 
to  the  tall  recruits  whom  she  used  to  kidnap  for  her  army. 
There  is  no  principle  of  international  law  upon  which  she  has 
not  trampled,  no  act  of  robbery  or  perfidy  which  she  has  hesitated 
at  perpetrating  to  accomplish  her  objects.  She  first  suggested, 
and  was  the  most  unscrupulous  agent  in  carrying  out  the  par- 
tition of  Poland.  The  very  fief  from  which  she  derives  her 
name  was  obtained  by  ejecting  the  knights^  whose  vested  inte- 
rests she,  as  the  chief  of  their  body,  had  xmdertaken  by  the 
most  solemn  obligations  of  guardianship  to  defend.  Two  of 
the  most  important  limbs  of  the  empire,  Posen  and  Silesia, 
were  seized  by  acts  of  buccaneering  unsurpassed  in  the  history 
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of  nations.  While,  as  a  member  of  the  third  coaliticmy  rec^ving 
money  from  Great  Britain  to  equip  and  despatch  90,000  troc^w, 
to  Austerlitz,  she  entered  into  a  stipulation  with  Nsmoleon,  bj 
which  she  was  allowed  to  annex  the  British  Hanoyerian 
dominions  as  the  price  of  her  abstention  from  the  oonflici. 
When  Napoleon  entered  on  his  Russian  campaign,  PruMia 
bound  herself  by  solemn  compact  to  guard  his  rear  on  the  banks 
of  the  Vistula,  with  a  force  of  30,000  men.  She  fulfilled  her 
engagement  by  turning  against  his  outfrozen  army  the  Yerj 
bayonets  he  relied  upon  for  its  defence.  Her  last  raid  against 
Schleswig  Holstein  is  of  a  piece  with  her  previous  history.  She 
took  upon  herself,  as  agent  of  the  GFermanic  Oonfederation,  to 
claim  these  Duchies  as  members  of  the  Bund.  Having,  with 
the  assistance  of  Austria,  seized  the  spoil,  she  quietly  i^n>- 
priated  it  to  herself,  kicked  Austria  out^  and  hurled  tne  Coa- 
federation  into  the  dust. 

This  unconquerable  craving  for  expansion  and  remarkaUe 
tenacity  of  grip,  which  have  characterised  the  House  of  Hoh^i- 
zoUem  from  its  earliest  years,  havio  been  accompanied  wiiii  a 
characteristic  which  might  redeem  worse  faults  than  rapacity,  and 
certainly  presents  Prussia  in  fisivourable  contrast  with  Sardinia 
and  surrounding  nations.  She  has  loaded  her  subjects  with  no 
debt  worth  mentioning,  but  has  carried  out  a  rigid  economy  in 
every  department  of  the  State.  The  kings  and  electors  of 
Prussia  have  been  the  most  parsimonious  princes  who  eyet 
occupied  a  throne.  They  have  reduced  their  household  expeor 
diture  to  the  lowest  possible  limit,  not  simply  to  hoard  up 
wealth  for  their  successors,  but  to  lighten  the  burdens  of  U^ 
state,  and  to  provide  the  country  with  an  efficient  administrative 
system,  and  with  a  strong  arm  of  defence.  The  princes  of 
Prussia  have  been  known  to  melt  down  their  plate,  to  sleep 
on  camp  beds,  to  dress  in  frieze,  to  live  on  peasants'  fis^e,  with  a 
view  to  keep  the  national  expenditure  within  the  limits  of  the 
yearly  receipts.  The  economy  they  practised  themselves^  they 
forced  upon  every  officer  in  the  public  service.  It  is  ftmnaing 
to  hear  V  oltaire  describe  his  disappointment  on  his  first  interview 
with  Frederic,  when  he  found  that  prince  in  a  bare  room,  with  his 
bed  in  one  comer,  and  a  naked  table,  lighted  with  a  sin^ 
taper  in  the  other,  when  he  expected.  Frenchman-like,  to  see  lum 
surrounded  with  gilt  trappings  and  upholstery  magnificence  of 
every  kind.  His  fisither  sold  his  jewels,  sent  his  spoons  to  the 
mint,  abolished  the  exx>enBe  of  court  ceremonials,  and  even  fore- 
went the  use  of  peruke  maker,  and  of  tailors  in  order  to  establish  a 
breeding  seminary  for  the  army,  which  the  son  turned  to  such 
notable  account.    The  frugal  habits  Prussia  observed  in  her  im- 
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poverished  state  she  has  not  lost  sight  of  in  her  prosperous  years. 
Even  yet  the  Finance  Committee  of  Prussia  exhibits  yearly  the 
cleanest  balance  sheet  in  Europe.  The  country,  considering  its 
extent,  is  the  lightest  taxed  and  the  cheapest  to  liye  in  in  the 
world.  While  other  nations  haye  contracted  large  debts  in 
times  of  peace,  she  has  made  her  yearly  resources  proyide  for 
her  yearly  exigencies  in  times  of  war.  After  the  recent  conflict, 
she  quartered  her  troops  for  weeks  upon  her  prostrate  opponents, 
besides  mulcting  them  in  heayy  expenses,  by  which,  if  she  col- 
lects the  proceeds,  the  late  campaign  instead  of  imposing  a  loss, 
wiU  confer  an  actual  gain  upon  her  treasury.  The  States  she 
has  incorporated  haye  sdways  been  made  to  pay  for  the  privilege 
of  being  annexed,  and  for  the  expense  whicn  that  operation  has 
entailed.  By  refusing  to  anticipate  her  reyenues,  and  to  entangle 
herself  in  expensiye  loans,  she  has  been  enabled  to  keep  her 
metallic  far  ahead  of  her  paper  currency.  It  is  this  regard  for 
her  financial  soundness  wluch  has  made  Prussia  the  most 
hopeful  country  in  Europe.  For  her  trifle  of  twenty  millions 
of  debt  she  has  provided  a  sinking  fund,  which  promises  to  rid 
the  nation  of  it  in  twelve  years;  while  Austria  and  Italy, 
staggering  imder  the  load  of  immense  debts,  have  no  escape 
from  financial  beggary,  except  by  heavy  national  taxation. 
The  consequence  is,  that  the  Prussian  people  find  themselves  in 
possession  of  empire  without  the  pecuniary  exigencies  and  the 
burdensome  debts,  which  are  generally  the  price  at  which  empire 
has  been  purchased.  They  enjoy  all  the  advantages  of  a  great 
nation  along  with  the  social  ease,  and  freedom  m)m  grinding 
taxation  which  have  been  hitherto  the  exclusive  privilege  of  a 
small  nation.  If,  therefore,  Prussia  has  evinced  a  riotous  pre- 
dilection for  absorbing  surrounding  principalities,  it  has  not 
been  without  putting  in  the  most  incontestable  credentials  for 
governing  them  to  the  best  advantage.  If  she  has  forced  her 
rule  upon  others  it  has  been  more  to  the  advantage  of  the  governed 
than  of  the  administrators.  The  latter  have  had  more  work  with- 
out increased  pay.  The  States  violently  incorporated,  like 
the  Sabine  women,  may  have  screamed  out  at  first,  but  their 
subsequent  contentment  only  shows  that  they  have  no  other  wish 
than  to  live  upon  terms  of  the  closest  intimacy  with  their 
violators. 

It  is  this  absorption  of  the  personal  interest  of  the  Prussian 
monarchy  in  that  of  the  State  which  gives  to  that  country  a 
peculiar  freedom,  imrestricted  in  its  social  and  religious  elements, 
and  yet  modified  by  that  parental  care  which  the  Government, 
as  the  father  of  the  State  thinks  it  ought  to  exercise  over  every 
subject.     Italy^  with  all  its  freedom,  has  a  state  religion  which 
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as  the  ffuardian  of  national  morality  it  is  pledged  to  support. 
Prussia  has  none.  She  cares  no  more  about  a  man's  religion  than 
about  the  colour  of  his  coat.  Every  religious  denomination  has 
a  clear  stage  and  no  favour.  Even  a  Jew  may  guide  hear 
Parliament,  and  a  Roman  Catholic  may  mount  her  throne.  Yet 
her  princes  have  had  no  notion  of  subjecting  themselves  to  incon- 
veniences on  account  of  the  welfare  of  the  State,  without  mating 
their  subjects  do  so  likewise.  If  they  have  disciplined  them- 
selves, they  have  also  insisted  upon  disciplining  their  people. 
The  State  is,  therefore,  as  a  corporate  entity,  intruded  upon 
every  subject *s  attention  at  the  critical  stages  of  his  life,  exact- 
ing from  him  certain  duties,  and  compelling  his  obedience 
thereto.  Prussia  claims  twelve  years  of  the  life  of  every  one  of 
her  male  subjects,  for  moulding  his  mind  and  drilling  his 
body.  As  soon  as  a  child  of  either  sex  arrives  at  the  age  of 
seven  years,  to  school  it  must  go,  and  be  initiated  there  for  seven 
years  more,  not  merely  in  reading  and  writing,  but  in  the 
elementary  principles  of  mechanics,  in  the  handling  of  toold, 
and  in  the  nature  of  the  relationship  which  exists  between  its 
own  body  and  the  surrounding  universe.  At  twenty-one  the 
State  interferes  again.  Every  male  adult  must  be  initiated  for 
three  years  into  the  functions  of  a  common  soldier.  Even  the 
princes  of  the  blood  are  not  exempt  from  the  general  law.  To 
the  exigency  of  this  service  every  domestic  tie,  private  compact, 
and  professional  engagement  must  adapt  itself.  The  State  will 
insist  upon  three  years  of  every  subject's  life  being  sacrificed  to 
itself,  on  the  threshold  of  manhood.  Having  then  fixed  her 
mark  upon  him,  she  retains  him  in  her  service  for  the  rest  of 
his  life.  In  two  years  afterwards  he  is  drafted  into  the  reserve 
force,  which,  however,  leaves  him  ample  space  to  foUow  his 
occupations  as  a  private  citizen.  He  is  then  held  to  the  State 
by  looser  ties,  as  a  part  of  the  landwehr  (militia),  though  still 
liable  to  be  called  upon  for  active  service  in  cases  of  emergenqr. 
Having  passed  through  the  first  ban  of  the  militia  at  thirty-one, 
he  becomes  a  member  of  the  second,  which  though  entailing 
the  same  duties,  has  less  chanco  of  having  its  services  called 
into  active  requisition.  He  finally  passes  into  the  landsturm, 
as  a  member  of  which  he  always  continues  liable  to  be  called 
out  for  garrison  duty  whenever  the  State  has  need  of  his 
services.  By  this  connection  between  her  main  army  and  its 
reserves,  the  State  is  enabled  at  a  moment's  notice  to  convert  her 
population  into  a  vast  camp,  in  which  every  man's  strength  is 
utilised  to  the  utmost,  and  each  perforins  the  service  most  fitted 
for  his  season  of  life.  Her  military  force  has  the  flexibility  of 
a  lady's  fan  combined  with  the  properties  of  the  King  of  Lyoia'a 
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ring.     Fold  it  up,  and  the  army  is  lost  in  the  popidation,  extend 
ity  and  the  population  disappears  behind  the  army. 

Perhaps  in  no  countrj'  in  the  world  has  the  blending  of  the 
military  with  the  commercial  element^  of  the  paternal  form  of 
government  with  the  largest  amount  of  social  freedom,  been  so 
felicitously  realised.  This  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  paternal 
government  does  not  take  care  of  the  individual  for  himself^  but 
for  the  State.  His  liberty  is  interfered  with  only  so  far  as  may 
be  necessary  to  enable  him  to  perform  the  duties  which  he  owes 
to  society.  The  soldier  is  never  allowed  for  a  moment  to  forget 
that  he  is  a  citizen,  or  the  citizen  that  he  is  a  soldier.  Even 
in  time  of  peace  the  army  is  employed  upon  public  works.  It 
may  seem  a  great  hardship  for  a  man  to  be  torn  from  the 
bosom  of  his  family  and  made  to  shoulder  a  musket,  but  the 
training  thus  received  is  only  a  further  extension  of  schooling. 
He  learns  sword  exercise,  and  acquires  methodised  habits.  He 
accustoms  his  body  to  hardships.  He  goes  through  all  sorts  of 
gymnastics.  We  are  not,  therefore,  quite  sure,  that,  apart  from 
its  military  purposes,  it  may  not  be  the  very  best  preparation 
which  a  nation  can  receive  for  the  duties  of  manhood.  At  all 
events  the  Prussian  drill  system,  combined  with  the  Prussian 
.  school  system,  is  the  readiest  means  of  approach  yet  devised  to 
the  realisation  of  the  sound  heathen  maxim, '  Mens  sana  in  carpore 
*  sano.'  What  is  best  for  the  individual  is  undoubtedly  best 
for  the  community.  People  who  have  this  discipline  hanging 
over  them  are  not  disposed  to  indulge  in  premature  marriages. 
The  sexes  do  not  join  in  Prussia  untH  they  are  able  to  procreate 
a  robust  o£&pring.  If  the  Prussian  soldiery  handle  tibeir  gun 
better,  and  are  readier  at  their  sword  and  lance  than  any  other, 
it  is  the  natural  consequence  of  their  military  training  acting 
upon  the  strongest  constitutions  in  Europe. 

It  is  singular  that  this  flexible  system  of  military  organisation 
should  have  been  the  result,  not  of  reason  selecting  the  best  of 
many  elaborately  devised  theories,  but  of  iron  necessity.  The 
armies  which  the  great  Frederic  led  to  battle  were  composed 
mostly  of  foreigners  officered  by  the  native  nobility.  Instead  of 
the  soldier  and  citizen  being  combined  in  the  same  person,  there 
was  a  wall  of  separation  between  them.  The  army  was  a  sepa- 
rate caste  from  the  population,  and  consumed  four-fifths  of  the 
revenues  of  the  State.  A  master  mind  like  Frederic's,  who 
could  infuse  life  into  anything,  got  what  he  wanted  out  of  so 
cumbrous  an  instrument,  but  the  whole  thing  fell  to  pieces 
when  brought  into  collision  with  a  nation  of  soldiers.  The 
battle  of  Jena  showed  Prussia  that  she  was  lavishing  her  resources 
upon  a  delusion^  and  depending  for  her  military  strength  upon  a 
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broken  reed.  At  the  treaty  of  Tilsit  she  was  stripped  of  one-haif 
of  her  dominions,  and  obliged  to  submit  to  the  condition  of  not 
keeping  a  numerical  force  on  foot  greater  than  70,000  men.  But 
that  which  Napoleon  thought  would  deprive  the  Prussian  Eagle  of 
its  talons,  in  reality  proved  to  be  the  multiplying  of  those  talons  a 
himdredfold,  and  the  endowing  of  each  with  renovated  strength. 
Steinborst,  the  war  minister,  while  keeping  down  the  standing 
army  to  the  prescribed  amount,  by  enlisting  recruits  for  a  short 
term  of  service,  and  afterwards  drafting  them  into  the  militia, 
soon  passed  three-fourths  of  the  adult  population  of  Prussia 
through  its  ranks.  Martial  exercises,  systematically  repeated, 
made  the  citizen  an  adept  in  the  functions  of  a  soldier  long  after 
lus  discharge  from  the  exclusive  duties  of  the  profession.  The 
Prussian  army  resembled  a  little  lake,  constantly  receiving  and 
disemboguing  its  waters,  yet  liable  at  any  moment  to  have  its 
limits  swelled  out  into  an  immense  sea,  by  its  discharged  currents 
being  flung  back  into  its  basin.  The  first  mighty  gathering 
took  place  in  the  campaign  which  ended  in  the  field  of  Leipeic. 
The  little  force  of  40,000  men,  in  the  course  of  a  single  night 
extended  itself  into  a  force  of  220,000  men.  Napoleon  was  not 
more  surprised  at  the  suddenness  of  this  apparition  than  Fitz 
James,  when  the  warriors  of  Rhoderic  Dhu,  emerging  at  his 
shrill  whistle  from  the  ferns  of  Benledi,  converted  a  ^ope  of 
mountain  heather  into  a  camp  of  bristling  steel.  The  army  at 
Quatre  Bras  and  Waterloo  proved  itself  quite  equal  to  the 
residts  expected  from  it.  In  those  bloody  conflicts,  Prussia  was, 
after  Great  Britain,  the  principal  agent,  in  releasing  Europe  from 
the  thraldom  of  France. 

When  Prussia  took  her  seat  at  the  Councils  of  Vienna,  her 
territories  were  in  the  condition  of  a  man  whose  right  arm  is 
separated  from  his  body,  and  whose  legs  appear  to  belong  to 
other  bodies  wedged  between  them.  Hanover  still  erected 
a  barrier  between  the  Westphalian  Duchies  and  the  main 
body  on  the  north.  On  the  south,  a  knot  of  minor  princi- 
paUties  intercepted  all  communication  between  the  eastern  and 
western  provinces  of  the  kingdom.  Prussia  now  required  not 
only  that  her  former  territories  should  be  restored  to  her,  but 
that  some  of  these  minor  principalities  should  cease  to  exist. 
True  to  the  grasping  instinct  of  her  dynasty,  she  demanded 
not  only  the  incorporation  of  the  whole  of  Saxony  and  the 
entire  country  between  the  Weser  and  the  Elbe,  but  that 
he  electorates  of  Nassau  and  Mayence  should  be  annexed  to 
her  dominions.  Hanover,  doubtless,  would  have  been  in  the 
coveted  list,  had  not  Hanover  at  that  time  been  an  appanage  of 
his  British  Majesty.    These  demands  Austria  resisted.    H^ 
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chief  had  abeady  parted  at  Presburg  with  the  imperial  mantle, 
as  Emperor  of  &ermany,  by  right  of  which  she  claimed  the 
fealty  of  the  Prussian  princes  as  possessors  of  the  fief  of  Bran- 
denburg, and  no  superiority  now  was  left  to  her,  except  such  as 
accrued  from  the  dislocated  state  of  her  rivals,  and  the  compact 
strength  of  her  own  possessions.  If  Prussia,  therefore,  was  to 
be  aggrandised,  it  must  not  be  in  the  Vay  of  consolidation. 
She  ffot  a  piece  of  Franconia  here,  and  a  bit  of  Saxony  there, 
and  from  France,  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  in  return  for  giving 
up  a  slice  of  Poland  to  the  new  province  of  Warsaw — ample 
indemnities  for  disgorging  a  part  of  what  she  had  acquired  by 
robbery  and  spoliation,  but  still  leaving  her  territories  a  more 
curious  assortment  of  odd  and  dislocated  parts,  than  the  most 
broken  piece  of  tesselated  pavement  in  the  world.  Still  further 
to  protect  the  interests  of  the  weaker  States,  Austria  inters 
laced  them  in  one  confederation,  in  which  she  assigned  Russia  a 
place  inferior  only  to  herself.  Prussia,  therefore,  was  bound  by 
double  trammels.  She  could  not  gain  a  single  inch  of  territory 
without  arraying  against  herself,  not  only  the  forces  of  Austria, 
but  those  of  the  entire  Btmd.  But  expansion  was  a  necessity  of 
her  existence*  The  parts  of  which  the  Prussian  monarchy  was 
composed  were  continually  gravitating  towards  each  other.  The 
gigantic  obstacles  which  opposed  their  union,  when  the  time 
came,  were  as  suddenly  pushed  aside  as  a  mass  of  rock  upheaved 
by  a  piece  of  water  seeking  to  find  its  own  level. 

Prussia,  in  her  time,  had  experienced  enough  of  confedera- 
tions. She  could  not  form  any  for  herself,  and  was  per- 
petually excluded  from  others,  or  admitted  only  on  condition  of 
playing  a  very  inferior  part.  In  the  old  Bund  of  the  Empire 
she  was  almost  lost,  as  a  imit  among  some  two  hundred  and 
fifty  principalities,  bound  by  ties  of  homage  and  military  warden- 
ship  to  the  imperial  house  she  has  now  laid  prostrate  at  her 
feet.  When  Napoleon  broke  up  the  old  Bund  and  constructed 
the  Rhenish  Confederation  out  of  its  fragments,  Prussia  foimd 
herself  rigorously  excluded  from  the  alliance.  The  territories  of 
which  she  had  been  stripped  had  gone  to  swell  the  estates  of 
petty  principalities  who  yesterday  had  been  content  to  lick  her 
feet,  but  who  now,  through  the  indulgence  of  their  conqueror, 
affected  airs  of  magniloquence  and  grandeur  even  superior  to 
herself.  She  had  previously  struck  the  patriotic  note,  seeking 
to  patch  up  another  confederation  upon  the  basis  of  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  foreigner,  of  which  she  was  to  be  the  head  :  but  no 
one  could  be  found  to  commit  themselves  with  an  erratio 
but  aspiring  State,  which  left  them  no  option  but  being 
swallowed  up  by  i\mr  protector,  or  crushed  to  the  dus^  by  tho 
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oyerwhelming  weight  of  Napoleon.  The  flubstitation  of  the 
Germanic  Confederation  for  that  of  the  Rhine  did  not  much 
improve  her  proepects  in  this  direction,  as  she  found  herself 
shackled  with  treaties  and  oonyentions  which  left  her  no  possible 
outlet  for  the  accomplishment  of  her  destinies,  except  by  revolu- 
tion. It,  however,  kept  alive  the  feeling  of  '  Oermany  for  the 
Germans/  which  she  so  vainly  attempted  to  arouse  for  her  own 
purposes  in  1806,  and  which,  as  the  State  containing  most 
German  souls,  invested  her  pretensions  with  an  air  of  reason^ 
ableness  before  the  world.  Besides,  the  confederation  which 
Mettemich  constructed  was  a  military  confederation,  based  upon 
rearing  an  insurmoimtable  barrier  against  the  inroad  of  the 
Frank,  rather  than  a  confederation  determining  the  external 
relationship  between  the  States  themselves.  Such  an  omission 
could  not  escape  the  notice  of  so  astute  a  power  as  Prussia.  She 
determined  to  supplement  the  confederation  of  Mettemich  with 
a  confederation  of  ner  own.  If  Austria  was  at  the  head  of  the 
military,  she  resolved  to  place  herself  at  the  head  of  the  social 
and  commercial  organisation  of  Germany. 

Although  the  greatest  necessity  for  a  commercial  league  existed 
between  the  different  States  of  the  Confederation,  the  task  was  one 
by  no  means  easy  of  accomplishment.  The  jealousy  with  which 
the  minor  States  regarded  Prussia  induced  them  to  repudiate 
her  supremacy  in  everything.  But  by  patience  and  stratagem 
Prussia  overcame  all  obstacles.  It  was  not  until  1825  that  she 
could  prevail  on  Hesse  Darmstadt  to  adopt  her  scheme.  It  took 
seven  years  more  to  induce  Bavaria  and  Wurtemburg  to  follow 
in  the  wake  of  Darmstadt,  and  then,  not  until  she  had  removed 
from  the  cabinet  of  Munich  her  keen-sighted  opponent  Count 
Armansperg ;  Saxony,  after  some  hesitation,  and  then  Baden, 
joined  the  league.  Frankfort  was  compelled  to  accede  by  the 
superior  strength  of  her  antagonist.  But  Hanover,  Brunswick, 
Hesse  Cassel,  and  Oldenburg  stood  out  to  the  last.  They  got 
up  a  league  of  their  own,  evidently  suspecting,  with  Count 
Armausperg,  that  Prussia  had  some  political  motive  in  imposing 
her  tariff  upon  the  whole  of  Germany.  But  Prussia  could  wait. 
As  Hanover  was  connected  with  England,  she  first  endeavoured 
to  detach  that  kingdom  from  its  allies;  but  only  succeeded 
with  Hesse  Cassel,  who  violated  the  pact  it  had  formed,  and 
joined  the  Prussian  union.  By  these  isolated  efforts,  perti- 
naciously pursued,  Prussia,  in  1839,  became  the  arbiter  of  the 
national  resources  of  the  vast  territory  which  extends  between 
the  Baltic  and  the  Alps.  She  dictated  the  law  in  all  essential 
points,  and  moulded  the  commercial  institutions  of  four  kingdoms, 
one  electorate,  three  grand  dukedoms,  and  more  than  twenty 
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smaller  principalities.  This  was  not  merely  a  shadow  of  the 
political  supremacy  to  which  she  was  aspirins;,  but  a  yery  large 
instalment  of  it.  It  was  a  gigantic  stride  in  the  path  which  the 
Princes  of  Hohenzollem  had  early  struck  out  for  themselyes,  of 
making  the  increase  of  their  own  power  proportionate  with  the 
adyantages  conferred  upon  those  whom  they  had  induced  or 
oompell^  to  submit  to  it.  Formerly,  a  bale  of  goods  conld 
hardly  trayerse  two  hundred  miles  of  German  territory  without 
being  stopped  at  some  half-dozen  different  custom-houses  by 
legalised  bandits,  who  came  forth  to  rifle  its  contents,  and  mulct 
the  owner  in  harassing  imposts.  But  now,  goods  could  be  sent 
from  Lake  Constance  to  the  banks  of  the  Niemen  without 
stopping  once  in  their  route,  or  being  subject  to  any  but  one 
uniK>rm  toll  for  the  entire  transit. 

The  consequence  was  as  rapid  an  increase  of  the  industrial 
wealth  of  the  members  of  the  union  as  took  place  in  this 
country  when  steam  engines  supplied  the  place  of  hand  labour 
dr  mail  coaches.  But  we  do  not  belieye  that  Prussia  would 
haye  cared  a  straw  about  one  bale  the  more  or  one  freight  the 
less  of  cotton  or  isinglass,  or  drysaltery,  poured  into  the  German 
States,  had  it  not  been  for  the  political  power  masked  behind  it. 
She  had  no  inducement  to  swell  the  coffers  of  her  neighbours, 
except  to  captiyate  their  people.  By  stimulating  the  productiye 
energies  of  8,654  German  square  miles  of  territory,  she  taught 
the  twenty-seyen  millions  and  a  quarter  of  their  inhabitants, 
to  regard  her  as  the  creator  of  their  material  prosperity,  and 
to  lo^  to  the  reseryoirs  from  which  their  wealth  flowed  as 
situate  at  Berlin.  Nor  were  their  princes  unfettered  by  the 
union.  Prussia,  by  making  them  feel  that  their  continuance  in 
the  ZoUyerein  depended  on  her  option,  could  command  their 
▼otes  in  the  Diet,  under  the  thumbscrew  of  diminishing  their 
material  wealth. 

There  was,  howeyer,  one  little  difference  between  the  great 
confederation  organized  at  Vienna,  and  its  supplement  orga- 
nized at  Berlin.  While  Prussia  was  included  in  the  one, 
Austria  was  shut  out  from  the  other.  Indeed,  the  feeling  of 
Germany  for  the  Germans,  which  the  .establishment  of  the 
ZoUyerein  had  intensified  so  much,  was  hardly  one  in  which 
her  great  southern  riyal  could  participate ;  keeping  Italy  dis- 
membered in  order  to  add  a  limb  of  the  Peninsula  to  the 
motley  group  of  Czechs,  Hungarians,  Istrians,  Dalmatians, 
niyrians  and  Styrians,  oyer  whom  she  ruled,  and  linking  the 
destinies  of  some  eight  millions  of  Germans  to  this  piebald  assem- 
Uage  of  nations,  Austria  could  hardly  throw  in  her  lot  with 
any  national  party  without  spreading  disaffection  to  her  rule^ 
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In  fact^  it  was  putting  a  light  to  the  yeiy  explosive  materials  on 
which  that  rule  was  erected.  By  this  engine  Prussia  held 
Austria  at  an  immense  disadvantage,  and  she  never  failed  to  use 
it  when  she  meant  her  rival  any  mischief.  For,  if  Prussia 
raised  the  national  cry,  Austria  could  not  stand  aloof,  nor  pre- 
tend to  he  indifferent  to  its  meaning.  She  was  obliged  to  bid 
against  Prussia  for  the  leadership  of  Germany,  and  play  and  coquet 
with  an  instrument  which  threatened  her  with  death.  When  Prussia 
raised  the  cry,  at  the  commencement  of  the  century,  the  feeling 
was  too  weak,  and  the  Gkllic  power  in  Germany  too  strong  for  it 
to  be  turned  to  accotmt  by  either  party.  When  she  raised  the  cry 
in  1813,  Austria,  in  consequence  of  me  sacrifices  she  had  made, 
was  allowed  to  embody  the  feeling  in  a  permanent  organization 
and  place  herself  at  the  head  of  it.  When  the  cry  was  next 
raised  in  '48,  Prussia  had  taken  steps  that  no  one  should  reap 
the  fruit  of  her  own  shouting  but  herself.  For  it  fell  upon  the 
ears  of  a  popidation,  whom,  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century, 
she  had  taught,  not  only  to  collect  the  material  fruits  of  union 
without  the  assistance  of  Austria,  but  to  look  upon  her  as  the 
great  obstacle  which  impeded  their  full  realization.  The  sound 
also  came  thundering  across  the  Alps  of  'Italy  for  the  x^^^ans,' 
with  which  the  existence  of  Austria  was  regarded  as  equally 
incompatible.  Here  were  two  countries  in  fear  of  each  other, 
whose  establishment  was  based  upon  the  annihilation  of  a 
common  enemy.  But  the  movement  was  associated  with  a  wild 
spirit  of  democracy,  which  stnick  at  the  conservative  basis  of 
her  institutions,  and  Prussia  did  not  care  about  being  carried  to 
the  summit  of  her  wishes  by  an  agitation  which  threatened  to 
undermine  the  foimdations  of  her  monarchy.  The  fact  is,  Prussia 
found,  that  in  the  phantom  of  national  unity,  she  had  raised 
another  Frankenstein  which  threatened  to  make  short  work  of 
the  author  of  its  own  existence.  Had  her  cotmcils  been  gliided 
by  a  bold  minister,  Prussia  might  have  reaped  the  advantages 
which  she  has  at  present  obtained,  and  helped  to  complete  Uie 
edifice  of  Italian  liberty  without  French  interference.  But, 
scared  by  the  bold  attitude  of  German  democracy,  she  contented 
herself  with  petting  the  unitarian  movement  by  invading  the 
Elbe  Duchies,  thinking  her  great  rival  sufficiently  damaged  by 
having  to  call  in  Russia  for  the  suppression  of  the  popuhur 
party  both  in  Hungary  and  Italy.  The  odium  Austria  thus 
acquired  made  her  anxious  to  regain  lost  ground  by  flinging 
herself  unreservedly  into  the  agitation  for  German  unity,  ana 
which  the  failures  of  '48  rather  smothered  than  subdued.  By 
prolonging  the  Schleswig  Holstein  dispute,  to  which  Prussia 
had  given  such  prominence,  with  that  view,  Austria  was  in  the 
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condition  of  the  bird  who  hugs  to  its  own  destruction  the  shaft 
which  the  artful  fowler  has  winged  with  a  feather  from  its  own 
breast. 

There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  about  the  Elbe  Duchies,  Prussia, 
from  the  time  the  quarrel  broke  out,  had  clearly  made  up  her 
mind.  The  end  was,  in  accordance  with  the  ancestral  rapacity 
of  her  power,  to  pocket  these  duchies  for  herself,  and  to  stimulate 
the  old  cry  of  Germany  for  the  Germans  for  that  purpose.  The 
troops  she  had  marched  into  Schleswig  on  the  first  opportunity 
in  '48,  were  withdrawn  only  in  obedience  to  Russia.  Nor  did 
she  retire  without  leaving  behind  her  in  the  heart  of  the  terri- 
tory secret  committees  of  insurrection,  and  all  the  organised 
machinery  of  revolt  which  she  afterwards  fed  with  men  and 
ammunition  from  Berlin.  When  the  Great  Powers  in  London 
thought  they  had  settled  the  dispute,  and  decreed  the  terms 
which  should  pin  the  duchies  to  Denmark  on  the  accession  of 
the  new  dynasty,  Prussia  was  the  only  one  of  the  high  contract- 
ing parties  who  refused  to  sign  the  protocols.  As  soon,  there- 
fore, as  breath  was  out  of  the  old  king's  body,  Prussia  repudiated 
the  convention  of  '52,  and  declared  herself  unfettered  by  its 
provisions.  She  could  not  sign  away  the  German's  birthright 
to  the  tutelage  of  his  countrymen  without,  indeed,  renouncing  her 
own  claims  to  the  guardianship  of  his  race. 

It  is  commonly  supposed  that  in  the  events  which  followed, 
Prussia  was  the  unwilling  agent  of  the  German  democracy, 
backed  by  the  agitation  of  the  minor  States,  anxious  to 
strengthen  their  influence  in  the  Bimd  by  the  addition  of 
another  member  to  their  body.  But  this  is  a  notion  quite  of  a 
piece  with  that  which  never  saw  in  the  Dano-German  dispute 
anything  more  than  the  trifling  question  whether  the  handful 
of  Germans  who  inhabited  the  Duchies  should  have  their  in- 
terests stultified  at  Frankfort,  or  eclipsed  at  Copenhagen.  The 
interminable  manner  in  which  this  business  turned  up  some 
half-dozen  times  after  it  had  been  dead  and  buried,  the  reams 
of  papers  wasted  about  it,  the  numerous  protocollings,  the 
books  and  the  pamphlets  employed  in  its  obscuration,  which 
would  cover  an  area  greater  than  the  entire  of  Germany,  the 
correspondence  of  crowned  heads,  the  disputes  in  their  respec- 
tive cabinets,  and  the  assembling  of  the  representatives  of  those 
cabinets  in  stormy  congress  both  at  London,  at  Frankfort,  and 
elsewhere,  the  menaces  of  war  arising  out  of  it,  which  thrice 
threatened  to  wrap  the  whole  of  Europe  in  flame ;  all  this,  when 
contrasted  with  the  insignificant  matter  ostensibly  in  dispute, 
seemed  very  much  like  shaking  a  hemisphere  to  pieces  in  order 
to  connect  two  dilapidated  sheds  out  of  its  ruins.    The  whole 
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tiling  seemed  a  profound  enigma,  to  the  ordinary  mind.  Even 
astute  statesmen  who  probed  the  bottom  of  eyery  other  mystery, 
never  pretended  to  fathom  that.  But  what  seemed  dark  and 
opaaue  toeyerybody  else,  was  to  Prussia  instinct  with  light  and 
intelligence  The  Elbe  Duchies,  insignificant  as  they  seemed 
to  others,  were,  to  her,  the  fulcrum  upon  which,  firmly  planted, 
her  single  leyer  might  moye  the  world.  They  would  give  her 
the  possession  of  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe,  and  a  wide  sea  coast, 
indented  with  numerous  harbours,  both  on  the  North  Sea  and 
on  the  Baltic. 

Their  seizure  was  not  simjJy  important  from  the  territory 
they  would  put  in  her  possession,  but  from  the  further  acquisi- 
tions to  which  they  must  lead ;  for  it  was  only  following  out  the 
old  policy  of  her  house,  to  absorb  border  states  by  first  dutching 
others  on  the  opposite  side  of  their  frontiers,  and  so  reducing 
the  intervening  proprietors  to  nominal  subjection.  In  this 
instance,  indeed,  the  princes  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin  and 
Strelitz,  who  alone  separated  her  from  Holstein,  were  already 
her  satraps,  so  that  possession  of  the  coveted  prize  meant 
nothing  less  than  an  accession  of  territory  nearly  equal  to  her 
Bhenish  dominions.  That  Prussia,  therefore,  should  have  moved 
heaven  and  earth  about  this  business,  that  ^e  should  have  kept 
it  dangling  before  the  world  as  the  only  thing  fit  for  human 
disquisition,  that  she  should  have  allowed  Europe  no  peace, 
either  day  or  night,  as  long  as  there  was  a  chance  of  the  prize 
slipping  from  her  grasp,  is  to  us  perfectly  intelligible.  If  the 
minor  States,  with  German  democracy  took  up  the  question  on 
the  accession  to  Denmark  of  the  dynasty  of  Giucksburg,  it  was 
because  at  that  critical  period  Prussia  had  set  the  agitation  afoot 
with  more  vigour  than  ever.  She  first  let  loose  as  much  of  the 
popular  current  about  German  unity  as  sufficed  to  stir  the 
Bund  into  action,  and  then  placed  herself  at  the  head  of  the 
movement.  But  Austria,  as  usual,  would  not  allow  her  to 
monopolise  all  the  credit  of  the  adventure,  but  must  accompany 
her  in  this  hypocritical  crusade  in  quest  of  what  neither  wanted, 
and  in  the  prosecution  of  which  both  were  resolved  alike  upon 
plundering  the  Danes,  hoodwinking  the  Germans,  and  cheating 
each  other.  For  the  minor  States  to  embark  in  this  perilous 
enterprise  was  rash  enough.  But  to  Austria,  once  more  con- 
fronted, not  as  heretofore  with  the  phantom  of  Italian  unity, 
but  with  the  substantial  embodiment  actually  in  arms,  this  act 
of  temerity  was  equal  to  that  of  a  man  who  with  an  avalanche 
hanging  in  his  rear  rushes  to  a  pitfall  in  front.  When  the 
booty  was  captured,  and  the  prey  came  to  be  divided,  Austria,  as 
mignt  have  been  expected  from  the  distance  of  Denmark  frt>ni 
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her  dominions^  could  not  obtain  a  single  inch  of  territory,  but 
was  offered  in  requital  a  mere  money  payment ;  as  if  the  great 
inheritors  of  the  Caesars  had  dwindled  into  Swiss  mercenaries, 
ready  to  assist  their  neighbours  to  any  plunder  they  pleased  at 
80  many  guelders  a  campaign.  Austria  rather  mgenuously 
appealed  to  the  Bund,  but  Bismarck,  having  only  to  stamp  his 
foot  to  bring  an  Italian  army  to  his  assistance,  set  both  the 
Bund  and  Austria  at  defiance. 

When  the  alliance  was  finally  determined  upon  between 
Italy  and  Prussia,  we  do  not  pretend,  any  more  than  the 
Austrian  embassy  at  Berlin,  to  say ;  but  what  seems  pretty 
clear  is  this,  that  for  the  last  five  years  such  an  alliance  had 
been  entertained  by  both  Courts  as  a  very  likely  event.  There 
were  indeed  too  many  analogies  between  the  two  countries  for 
the  utility  of  a  league  between  them  to  escape  even  common 
observation.  Both  had  spnmg  from  the  north ;  both  had  con- 
verted sandy  swamps  into  flourishing  gardens  and  corn-fields ; 
both  had  the  same  enemy  to  defeat,  the  same  aspirations  to 
realize,  the  same  destiny  to  accomplish.  But  while  the  fate  of 
Italy  himg  in  the  balance  between  the  will  of  the  autocrat  at 
the  Tuileries  and  the  revolutionary  committees  of  Piedmont, 
Prussia  held  aloof,  thinking  her  neighbour  not  respectable 
enough  for  any  notice  beyond  that  of  censure  and  rebuke.  She 
protested  against  her  annexation  of  Tuscany,  and  of  the  Lega- 
tions. She  even  stigmatised,  with  singular  eflRpontery,  her  invasion 
of  the  Pontifical  States  as  a  wanton  infringement  of  international 
law.  It  does  not  appear  that  until  Cavour  placed  his  Italian 
kingdom  firmly  upon  its  legs,  and  showed  its  competency  to 
stand,  that  the  eyes  of  Prussia  were  open  to  the  fact,  that  Italy 
was  a  country,  not  only  whose  nationality  she  might  safely 
recognise,  but  whose  example  she  might  wisely  follow.  Sar- 
dinia, while  a  petty  State,  had  in  the  course  of  a  few  months, 
amid  the  applause  of  Europe,  bowled  over  some  half-dozen 
principalities,  and  incorporated  their  domains  with  her  terri- 
tories. What  was  there  to  hinder  Prussia,  a  powerful  State, 
fortified  with  the  same  political  weapons,  from  accomplishing 
similar  results  in  Germany  P  Even  that  question  of  the  Elb^ 
Duchies,  which  she  seemed  to  consider  so  paramount,  Cavour  had 
looked  into,  and  actually  pointed  out  as  an  instnmient  which,  if 
dexterously  handled,  might  help  Italy  to  Venice  while  at  the  same 
time  it  established  the  supremacy  of  Prussia  in  Germany.  Ca  vour's 
sagacity,  and  the  great  reputation  he  left  behind  him  in  Em^ope, 
were  not  lost  upon  Bismarck,  who  transferred  his  tactics  to 
Berlin.  From  this  time  the  rapprochment  between  the  two 
nations  became  an  accomplished  fact.  The  mode,  and  the  how 
of  the  compact,  the  number  of  men  to  be  furnished,  may  not 
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have  been  adjusted,  but  with  regard  to  the  broad  features  of  the 
alliance,  that  Italy  was  to  have  Venice,  in  return  for  aiding 
Prussia  to  get  the  Elbe  Ducnies,  and  to  reconstitute  herself  in 
Germany,  that  is  believed  to  have  been  perfectly  understood  by 
the  two  Courts,  before  a  shot  was  fired  across  the  Diipp^ 
as  firmly  as  anything  can  be  believed  by  the  legations  of  Europe. 
Hence,  for  the  last  few  years,  Italy  kept  enlarging  her  arma- 
ments far  beyond  her  actual  means  or  requirements,  and  to  an 
extent  which  those  of  her  admirers,  not  in  the  secret,  pro- 
nounced to  be  downright  insanity.  Those  Elbe  Duchies,  from 
putting  a  great  many  pens,  had  come  to  put  a  great  many- 
swords  in  motion.  Big  floundering  generals,  with  saucer  eyes, 
had  come  to  peer  into  that  unfathomable  abyss,  and  thought 
that  the  cavity  might  very  possibly  be  filled  up,  with  advantage 
to  Europe. 

The  Italian  armaments,  though  on  a  colossal  scale,  were  by  no 
means  greater  than  were  required  by  the  pressing  nature  of  the 
emergency.  For,  as  was  all  along  foreseen,  when  the  decree  of 
the  Diet  left  Prussia  no  alternative  but  an  appeal  to  arms,  the 
powers  arrayed  against  her  in  Germany  were  of  a  very  formidable 
character.  There  was  first  the  great  army  of  Austria,  numbering', 
apart  from  its  Lombardo- Venetian  contingent,  some  600,000 
men.  There  were  then  the  separate  forces  of  Bavaria,  Saxony, 
Wurtemberg,  Hanover,  and  the  little  cluster  of  northern  States, 
which  could  not  amount  to  less  than  130,000  more.  Finally 
came  the  united  army  of  the  Confederation,  which,  exclusive  of 
Prussia,  may  be  set  down  as  an  actual  force  of  200,000  men. 
To  cope  with  this  formidable  military  array,  Prussia  could  not 
bring  more  than  650,000  men  in  the  field. 

It  was,  therefore,  quite  on  the  cards  that  Prussia  should  be 
outflanked  in  Germany  ;  in  which  case  there  would  have  been  no 
other  redemption  than  for  the  Italians,  having  secured  the  Adige, 
to  have  poured  their  conquering  legions  through  the  passes  of 
the  Alps,  and  to  have  aflforded  some  breathing-time  for  Prussia 
to  recover  lost  ground  in  her  own  provinces.  To  achieve  these 
results,  the  Italians  must  put  an  army  in  the  field  which  would 
swell  that  of  Prussia  to  an  amount  quite  equal  to  the  combined 
force  of  her  adversaries.  But  in  every  eventful  campaign  there 
is  always  some  fate  at  work  disabling  the  arm  which  threatens 
to  achieve  the  utmost,  and  imveiling  sources  of  weakness  in 
quarters  which  seemed  to  be  invested  with  gigantic  strength. 

The  Italians,  notwithstanding  their  blustering  preparations 
could  not  win  a  single  inch  of  territory  from  their  adversaries, 
while  the  Prussians  found  the  forces  of  the  enemy  so  charmingly 
arranged,  as  to  secure  for  them  an  unexampled  succession  of 
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easy  victories.   It  is  not  saying  too  much,  that  had  the  disposition 
of  the  troops  of  Austria  and  her  confederates  been  the  work  of 
Prussian  agents,  the  soldiers  could  not  have  been  more  promptly 
conducted  to  capture  or  defeat.     There  was  no  plan  or  concert 
between  them.     Each  expected  the  enemy  upon  its  own  soil, 
viewing  its  ally's  destruction  with  indifference,  and  waiting  to 
be  cut  down  or  dispersed  in  turn,  whenever  the  Prussians  found 
it  convenient  to  take  it  in  hand.     The  Hanoverians  were  sur- 
rounded at  Neustadt,  the  Saxons  driven  out  of  Dresden,  the 
Bavarians  defeated  at  Kissengen,  the  army  of  the  confederation 
dissolved  into  sheer  air  at  Aschaffenberg,  without  the  slightest 
effort  on  the  part  of  any  to  rescue  its  neighbour  from  destruc- 
tion, or  to  cause  even  a  diversion  in  his  favour.     Such  an  idea 
as  acting  in  concert  never  seems  to  have  crossed  their  minds. 
As  to  Austria,  who  should  have  been  the  soul  of  the  confederate 
body,  infusing  organisation  down  to  its  minutest  parts,  she  not 
only  gave  up  her  allies  piecemeal  to  destruction,  but  made  a 
generous  sacrifice  of  herself  at  the  same  time.     She  allowed  the 
Prussians  to  ride  triumphant  through  the  north  and  central 
parts  of  Germany,  to  occupy  Dresden  without  a  struggle,  to 
seize  the  passes  of  Glatz  and  Nachod  undefended  (a  blunder, 
which  in  tne  days  of  Frederic  cost  her  Silesia),  to  pour  the  two 
great  divisions  of  their  army  into  her  territory,  through  defiles 
where  a  handful  of  men  might  have  overmatched  a  regiment, 
without  planting  a  single  vidette,  and  finally  she  allowed  those 
divisions  to  unite  on  her  front,  and  invited  them  to  attack  her  in 
a  position  which  was  assailable  both  in  flank  and  rear,  and  upon 
which  the  whole  fortune  of  the  conflict  was  staked.     It  would  be 
too  complimentary  to  the  Austrian  generals  to  say  that  a  herd  of 
reckless  schoolboys  would  have  managed  matters  much  better, 
for  a  staff  of  drunken  limatics  could  hardly  have  managed 
matters  worse.     Yet  at  the  opening  of  the  campaign,  the  world 
heard  nothing  talked  about  except  the  great  plans  of  Benedek, 
which  were  to  annihilate  the  Prussian  army  long  before  it 
could  possibly  come  up  to  the  strength  of  the  Austrian  position. 
He  was  to  win  the  day  by  strategy  alone.     French  commis- 
sioners who  had  arrived  from  Paris  in  a  state  of  lively  curiosity 
to  look  into  the  nature  of  these  plans,  were  forbidden  access  to 
the  camp  where  they  lay  shrouded  in  impenetrable  mystery. 
Even  newspaper  correspondents  were  not  admitted  within  the 
entrenchments,  without  first  binding  themselves  imder  a  form  of 
ceremonial  freemasonry  to  reveal  nothing  of    anything  they 
heard.     Something  grandiloquently  awful  was  expected  to  instal 
the  Croat  in  the  palaces  of  Berlin.     When  the  field  of  Sadowa 
had  shown  the  moonshine  of  which  these  expectations  consisted. 
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Benedek,  in  answer  to  questions  about  his  plans,  averred  lie 
never  had  any,  except  the  erratic  one  of  fighting  the  Pnufiiaiii 
whenever  they  happened  to  come  his  way,  and  as  ill-laek 
would  have  it,  he  had  been  rather  damaged  in  the  coUisioii. 
He  was  in  the  condition  of  Canning^s  knife-grinder,  who  rather 
damped  the  ardour  of  the  curiosity  he  had  excited  as  to  the 
cause  of  his  dilapidated  condition  by  aflinning—*  Plans,  Lor 
t)less  ye,  I  have  none  to  tell  sir' — and  he  was  dismissed  by  his 
employers,  as  speedily  as  Canning's  hero  after  the  revelation  of 
his  misfortune  at  the  Chequers.  The  Austrians  in  front  of  an 
enemy  rapidly  advancing  upon  their  capital,  were  obliged  to 
change  their  commanders  and  reconstitute  their  army,  and  to 
give  up  Venice,  while  poor  Benedek  retired  to  shoot  birds  in 
upper  Istria,  and  console  himself  with  bagging  game  for  the 
renection  of  having  lost  an  empire. 

The  material  advantages  which  resulted  to  Prussia  from  the 
effects  of  this  campaign  were  hardly  more  signal  than   the 
moral  advantages.    At  the  commencement,  the  general  feeling 
in  this  country  was  that  the  Prussians  deserved  to  be  worsted  in 
the  struggle.     They  had  set  public  treaties  at  defiance :  nay, 
were  the  real  aggressors.     Austria  appeared  as  the  champion  dT 
international  right  and  of  the  past  prerogatives  of  the  Bund. 
Yet,  when  the  independence  of  the  minor  States  was  overturned, 
and  Vienna  lay  at  the  mercy  of  Berlin,  hardly  any  one  in  these 
islands,  except  those  interested  in  papal  pohtics,  wished  to  see 
the  position  of  the  parties  reversed.     The  blundering  stolidity 
of  Austria  and  her  allies,  their  supine  remissness  in  matters 
affecting  their  dearest  interests,  proved  their  own  incapacity  to 
govern  anything,  quite  as  loudly  as  the  vigilance  and  foresight 
of  Prussia,  the  vigour  and  wisdom  of  her  councils,  the  decisicm 
and  promptitude  of  her  action,  proved  her  capacity  to  govern 
everything.     Hence,  when  Prussia  insisted,  as  the  price  of  her 
success,  upon  the  exclusion  of  Austria  from  any  future  con- 
federation of  Germany,  she  only  insisted  upon  her  retiring  from 
a  post  the  duties  of  which  she  had  proved  incompetent  to  fulfil, 
and  in  which  she  could  no  longer  continue   to  act  without 
detriment  to  the  radical  constitution  of  things.     When  Prusda 
likewise  decreed  to  annex  or  mediatize  such  of  the  minor  States 
as  either  bordered,  or  interfered  with  the  continuity  of  har 
frx)ntiers,  she  simply  enforced  the  principle  that  the  prerogatives 
of  the  few  must  yield  to  the  convenience  of  the  many,  and  Ihat 
a  powerful  State,  endowed  with  an  exquisite  combination  of 
material  and  intellectual  strength,  must  of  inevitable  necessity 
absorb  little  States  embedded  in  its  territories,  who  possessed 
neither  one  nor  the  other. 
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Indeed,  the  independence  of  the  minor  States  contiguous  to 
Prussia  was  lost  as  soon  as  Austria  was  overthrown.  They  existed, 
like  the  little  States  of  Europe,  only  by  the  jealousy  of  the 
great  powers  in  their  immediate  vicinity.  In  fact,  while  the 
dualism  between  Prussia  and  Austria  existed,  these  minor 
States  were  masters  of  the  situation ;  for,  by  leaning  to  one 
side  or  the  other  in  the  Diet,  they  virtually  decided  which 
should  for  the  moment  have  the  supremacy  in  Germany.  Those 
fatal  Elbe  Duchies,  however,  lured  them  to  their  ruin.  By 
hastening  op  a  crisis  which  left  them  no  outlet  of  escape  except 
by  alliance  with  the  weaker  party,  and  by  taking  no  steps  to 
make  that  party  competent  to  cope  with  its  antagonist,  they 
prepared  for  themselves  the  shroud  and  the  winding-sheet  from 
which  there  can  be  no  resurrection,  for  no  earthly  power,  after 
the  influence  of  Austria  was  annihilated,  could  prevent  their 
absorption  in  Prussia,  any  more  than  a  ukase  or  rescript  imperial 
could  prevent  the  moon  fix)m  tumbling  to  the  earth  after  the 
opposing  influence  of  the  sun  was  withdrawn.  The  intervention 
of  a  foreign  army  might  retard,  but  could  not  defeat  the 
inevitable  necessity,  for  Prussia,  by  generations  of  economic 
management,  of  teaching  and  drilling,  of  productive  energy^ 
combined  with  administrative  skill,  had  endowed  herself  with  the 
gravitating  power  necessary  to  incorporate  every  body  which 
came  within  the  whirl  of  her  influence. 

It  is  this  very  soundness  of  her  administrative  system  which 
has  enabled  Prussia  to  achieve  more  results  in  a  ten  days'  cam- 
paign than  the  great  Frederick  achieved  throughout  the  period 
of  a  long  and  triumphant  career.  Austria  was  overcome  in  the 
battle-field,  but  Germany  conquered  in  the  bureau.  And  if 
Austria  was  overcome  in  the  battle-field,  a  century  of  good 
schools  and  prudent  statesmanship  had  as  much  to  do  in  securing 
the  victory  as  the  efficiency  of  her  military  service.  In  the  results 
which  followed  from  the  victory  they  accomplished  everything. 
If  Prussia  conquered  Schleswig-Holstein  for  the  CJonfederation, 
she  had  not,  after  Koniggratz  to  conquer  them  for  herself.  The 
German  residents  were  not  dissatumed  at  finding  themselves 
members  of  the  best-governed  States  in  Vaterland,  rather  than 
the  weak  dependants  of  a  loose  organization  of  autocrats.  In 
the  annexation  of  Nassau,  Hanover,  and  Hesse-Cassel,  Prussia 
had  simply  to  hunt  out  the  reigning  princes.  Their  subjects 
seemed  in  no  wise  discontented  with  the  change  of  masters.  If 
Frankfort  was  obstreperous,  it  was  because  it  lost  its  prestige  as 
the  seat  of  a  confederation  of  sovereigns,  and  of  the  numerous 
embassies  and  legations  accredited  to  it.  But  even  the  people  of 
Frankfort,  with  far  greater  cause  of  umbrage  than  those  of  l\irin 
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at  the  transfer  of  the  seat  of  the  Italian  goyemment  to  Florence, 
did  not  fire  upon  the  military.  Thej  went  no  further  than  to 
remonstrate  at  being  fleeced  for  their  adherence  to  the  old  order  of 
things.  With  this  single  exception,  as  slight  as  it  is  transient, 
Prussia  will  become  a  compact  State,  connect  her  Westphalian 
provinces  with  the  main  body  of  her  territories,  and  add  a  head 
to  those  territories  abraidin^  upon  two  seas,  without  causing  a 
single  murmur  among  the  lour  millions  of  new  subjects  whom 
she  has  brought  under  her  sceptre.  Though  for  a  year  they  are 
to  be  governed  by  Royal  rescript  rather  than  by  Prussian  law, 
they  are  likely  to  prove  as  Prussian  to  the  backbone  as  if  they 
had  been  integral  portions  of  the  new  Empire  from  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Teutonic  knights. 

These  results,  startling  in  themselves,  are  but  the  prelude 
of  others  more  startling  still.  This  enlargement  of  empire  is 
but  the  vestibule  or  approach  to  empire  of  far  more  imperial 
dimensions.  The  absorption  of  these  five  States  with  the  Elbe 
Duchies  is  accompanied  with  the  mediatization  of  some  score  of 
others.*  Prussia  will  tal^  upon  herself  the  command  of  their 
military  forces,  the  occupation  of  their  garrisons,  the  perform- 
ance of  their  diplomatic  functions,  the  management  of  their 
telegrams  and  radways,  and  the  regulation  of  their  posts.  Their 
coins  also  will  be  stamped  in  the  mint  of  Berlin.  In  every- 
thing which  touches  their  relations  with  the  outlying  world 
these  States  will  be  governed  by  Prussia.  In  everything  which 
is  confined  to  their  internal  organization,  the  police  of  their 
towns,  the  business  of  man  with  man,  Prussia  will  generously 
concede  to  them  complete  liberty  of  action.  The  determining 
the  manner  of  sweeping  their  streets,  or  the  amount  of  imposts 
to  be  laid  on  their  granaries  for  keeping  their  drains  in  order — 
these  are  matters  about  which  Prussia  will  not  concern  herself. 
It  is  only  when  anything  Royal  is  to  be  done ;  when  muskets 
are  to  be  fired,  or  any  exhibition  of  force  is  to  be  made,  that 
she  insists  upon  the  main  wires  of  the  machine  being  pulled 
from  Berlin.     The  seventeen  princes  of  these  mediatized  States, 

•  Saxony  with  2,343,944  inhabitants;  Mecklenburg-Schweiin  with 
552,612  inhabitants ;  Saxe- Weimar  with  280,281*;  Saxe-Meiningen  with 
178,065;  Saxe -Altenbuig  with  141,839;  Mecklenburg  -  Strebtz  with 
99,860;  Saxe-Ooburg-Gotha  with  164,527;  Oldenburo  with  301,812; 
Anhalt  with  193,046 ;  Schwarzburg-Sonderhansen  and  Schwarzburg- 
Budolstadt with  66,189  and  73,752  ;  Eeuss-Schleitz  and  Benss-Greitz  with 
43,929  and  86,972  ;  Schauenburg-Lippe  with  31,382 ;  Linpe-Detmold  with 
111,336 ;  Hesse-Homburg  with  27,374.  Then  there  is  Brunswick  which, 
as  soon  as  tlie  present  ola  duke  dies,  will  naturally  fall  to  Prussia  as  the 
possessor  of  Hanover ;  the  Free  States  of  Bremen,  Lubeck,  and  Hambui:g, 
Tnalr^ng  altogether  a  population  of  five  and  half  millions. 
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therefore,  sink  at  once  into  mere  prefects ;  the  sovereigns  of 
armies,  who  are  to  swear  allegiance  to  their  enemy,  the  wearers 
of  the  insignia  of  Royalty,  with  the  limited  functions  of  town 
clerks ;  such  are  the  gentlemen  who  have  actually  consented  in 
the  school  of  nominal  independency  to  prepare  their  subjects  for 
final  incorporation  with  Prussia.  They  have,  in  fact,  allowed 
their  subjects  to  be  manacled  not  merely  singly  but  collectively. 
To  bind  the  united  with  the  same  iron  bands  as  the  indi- 
vidual interests  of  these  mediatized  States  to  Prussia,  they  are 
to  return  deputies  to  a  grand  northern  confederacy,  by  separate 
scale,  80  graduated  to  their  inhabitants  as  will  enable  Prussia  to 
outvote  them  by  five  to  one.  Here,  therefore,  are  twenty-one 
States,  exclusive  of  three  free  towns,  reduced  at  one  stroke  into 
subjection.  Their  autonomy  is  in  the  will,  their  military  power 
in  the  hand,  their  industrial  resources  at  the  feet  of  Prussia, 
Instead  of  ruling  over  nineteen  millions  of  scattered  people,  she 
will  now  rule  over  some  twenty-nine  millions  of  a  consolidated 
people.  Formerly  she  could  place  only  600,000  men  upon  a 
war  footing ;  now  she  will  be  able  to  command  a  million. 

But  even  this  lordly  stretch  of  Imperialism  does  not  comprise 
the  limit  of  the  advantages  gained  by  Prussia.  She  has  not 
only  gained  the  allegiance  of  those  States  immediately  in  contact 
with  ner  frontiers,  but  she  has  so  divided  those  beyond,  that  their 
absorption  is  only  a  question  of  time  or  opportunity.  She  is, 
indeed,  carrying  out  in  Germany  the  tactics  of  the  old  Roman 
senate,  which  consisted  in  dividing  outlying  states,  or  setting 
them  by  the  ears,  as  a  prelude  to  mediatization,  just  as  media- 
tization  was  a  prelude  to  complete  subjection.  Nearly  every 
Roman  war  ended  with  annexing  states  already  prepared  for 
that  step  by  being  divided  one  against  the  other.  The  three 
processes  were  perpetually  going  on,  as  if  by  force  of  some 
natural  law,  until  the  frontiers  of  the  Roman  Empire  were  con- 
terminous with  Caledonia  in  the  north,  and  Parthia  in  the  east. 
Divide,  protect,  absorb,  was  the  policy  by  which  the  Roman 
Republic  conquered  the  west,  and  by  which  Russia  is  gradually 
incorporating  the  east.  Such  is  the  policy  by  which  Prussia,  in 
a  few  years,  has  placed  herself  in  a  position  to  reduce  the  whole 
of  the  Teutonic  race  under  her  sway.  So  great  has  been  the 
success  already  achieved,  that  she  has  been  enabled  to  exclude 
Austiia  from  all  alliance  with  the  States  to  the  south  of  the 
Maine.  She  has  given  these  States  permission — such  is  the 
imperial  language  of  Prussia — to  form  a  little  confederacy  of 
their  own,  with  Brunswick  at  their  head,  knowing  full  well  that 
without  Austria  the  members  of  the  Southern  Bimd,  with  their 
eight  millions  of  subjects,  will  be  as  impotent  to  resist  the 
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encroacbments  of  Prussia,  as  a  small  dam-stream  the  inroada  of 
the  mighty  ocean,  whenever  the  two  come  into  collision.  That 
European  diplomacy  should  have  looked  upon  these  changes  with 
more  or  less  of  indifference  ;  that  it  should  have  allowed  Prussia 
to  tear  up  treaties  to  which  its  seals  had  been  affixed,  without  even 
one  word  of  protest,  is  a  fact  entirely  novel  in  history.  For  it  is 
not  merely  the  annexation  of  five  innocuous  states,  or  the  medi- 
atization  of  twenty  others,  or  the  dictating  to  and  the  pulverizing 
of  the  rest  which  is  at  stake — though  the  power  so  acquired  is 
far  greater  than  any  which  has  been  ever  achieved  as  the  result 
of  one  campaign,  but  it  is  the  fact  that  these  changes  are  only 
meant  to  have  one  result,  and  that  is,  the  placing  of  Prussia  at 
the  head  of  the  greatest  monarchy  in  Europe. 

The  great  lever  on  which  Prussia  relies  for  lifting  her  to  the 
topmost  peak  of  imperial  greatness  is  doubtless  the  convocation 
of  deputies  from  all  the  Diets  of  Germanv.  A  gathering  of  such 
deputies,  in  addition  to  the  Northern  rarliament,  we  already 
hear  of  as  being  about  to  take  place  at  Berlin,  to  deliberate 
upon  the  best  course  to  adopt,  considering  the  actual  position  of 
affairs,  to  ensure  the  commonweal  of  Germany.  Both  the  place 
of  meeting  and  the  subject  alike  point  to  one  result  as  alone 
possible, — that  Prussia  will  be  invited,  if  not  seemingly  con- 
strained, to  permit  the  statues  south  of  the  Maine  to  form  one 
confederacy  with  their  northern  brethren,  under  her  tutelage. 
The  permission  Prussia  has  accorded  to  these  states  to  form  a 
Bund  of  their  own  is  somewhat  analogous  to  that  accorded  at 
Yillafranca,  to  the  dispossessed  princes  of  central  Italy,  to 
return  to  their  palaces.  The  princes,  doubtless,  are  willing 
enough  to  enter  into  such  a  confederacy,  but  their  subjects  are 
as  likely  to  assent  to  such  an  arrangement  as  the  Modenese  and 
the  Tuscans  were  to  have  their  ducfd  governors  back  again.  In 
both  cases  there  is  the  same  desire  for  unity,  the  same  consistent 
resolve  to  sweep  away  every  barrier,  whether  in  the  shape  of 
treaties,  or  kings  which  stands  between  them  and  their  object. 
On  the  adoption  of  such  resolution  the  southern  states  of  6^- 
many  will  fling  themselves  into  the  arms  of  Prussia,  just  as  the 
central  states  of  Italy  flung  themselves  into  the  arms  of  Pied- 
mont, with  the  simple  difference,  that  a  federal  tie  wiU  be  inter- 
posed, as  a  prelude  to  final  annexation.  The  bundle  of  states 
now  mediatized,  those  most  saturated  with  Prussian  ideas,  will 
be  annexed,  in  order  to  make  room  for  the  new  postulants  for 
mediatization.  If  even  a  German  Parliament  should  not  do  her 
work,  Prussia  can  easily  accomplish  the  desired  end,  by  means 
of  liberal  committees  in  those  capitals  of  the  Southern  Bund 
which  are  most  eager  to  amalgamate  with  Prussia.  These  Uberal 
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committees  she  may  feed  with  money  and  ammunition  until 
they  are  ripe  for  revolt,  when  her  minister,  Kke  Cavour,  in  the 
case  of  central  Italy,  will  have  nothing  to  do  but  open  his  arms 
to  receive  the  subjects  who  have  flung  themselves  into  his 
embrace.  But  there  is  every  probability  that  both  instruments 
wiU  be  employed; — the  secret  committee,  as  an  undermining 
agent,  the  Parliament,  as  the  consummator  of  the  plans  it 
prepares. 

The  present  situation  of  a&irs,  as  defined  by  the  treaty  of 
Nickolsburg,  and  as  patched  up  between  Prussia  and  the 
minor  powers  is  therefore  the  most  unstable  in  the  world.  Even 
if  Bismarck  wanted  to  maintain  it,  the  task  would  be  beyond  his 
strength.  But  he  has  openly  avowed  from  the  Prussian' tribune, 
that  the  arrangement  is  only  transitional,  out  of  which  some- 
thing better  must  arise  for  Prussia  and  for  Vaterland.  It  would 
indeed  be  odd  if  Bismarck  .invited  his  countrymen  to  accept  of 
tmity  in  a  trinity  of  powers  having  no  inter-dependence  on  each 
other.  The  old  confederation,  with  all  its  faults,  imparted  a  sort  of 
factitious  unity  to  Germany.  If  it  was  not  a  union  of  people,  it 
was,  at  all  events,  a  union  of  princes,  who  represented  the  military 
strength  of  their  States,  if  they  stifled  their  political  aspirations. 
But  in  the  place  of  the  old  confederation  we  now  get  three  powers, 
perfectly  unrestricted  as  to  their  foreign  alliances,  and  without 
the  remotest  relation  with  each  other.  The  situation,  therefore, 
would  be  anomalous,  were  it  not  for  the  Prussian  key  which 
interprets  the  whole  position.  Bismarck  has  not  shivered  a 
powerful  confederacy  into  fragments  without  the  intention  of 
piecing  together  the  dislocated  parts  imder  the  segis  of  the  house 
of  which  he  is  the  Minister.  From  unity  of  a  low  order,  under 
the  House  of  Hapsburg,  he  has  led  the  German  people  into 
disunity,  in  order  that  they  may  reach  unity  of  a  higher  order 
under  the  dynasty  of  the  HohenzoUems.  It  is  the  bit  by  bit 
process.  The  absorption  of  the  whole  thirty-five  German  states 
at  once  would  be  too  much  even  for  the  digestion  of  Prussia. 
Were  she  also  to  attempt  it  European  diplomacy  might  have  a 
word  to  say  upon  the  subject.  She  therefore  moderately  bolts 
twenty-five  at  a  single  meal,  relying  upon  the  favourable  confirma- 
tion of  events,  to  strike  in  for  the  remaining  ten  afterwards. 

Prussia,  in  stopping  where  she  did  has  been  praised  for  her 
moderation ;  but  the  fact  is,  she  has  not  checked  herself  until 
her  work  was  virtually  accomplished.  It  appears  to  be  a  new 
principle  in  politics  not  to  do  more  to  accomplish  your  ends 
than  is  sufficient  to  bring  them  up  to  that  point  so  as  to  render 
their  realization  by  the  d^eer  force  of  circumstances  a  matter  of 
absolute  necessity.     By  this  means  extraneous  diplomacy  is 
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diMrmed^  and  inTited  to  settle  the  matter  quietly  with  tlie  fiites. 
This  principle,  so  very  astutely  adopted  hy  Cavour  in  his  de- 
velopment of  Italian  unity,  has  now  been  adopted  with  still 
greater  astuteness  by  Bismarck  in  his  very  portentous  grasp 
after  German  unity.  That  minister,  no  less  than  Gavour, 
is  perfectly  alive  te  the  fact,  that  the  passion  of  his  countrymen 
for  a  unified  state,  embracing  the  whole  of  Y aterland,  is  strongs 
than  any  instinct  of  his  own  nature.  Liberty,  wealth,  municipal 
privileges,  even  social  rank,  he  is  prepared  to  sacrifice  to  attain 
it.  Now  in  apportioning  Germany,  while  bringing  within  her 
dominion  the  largest  portion  of  its  inhabitants,  Prussia  has 
made  them  more  dissatisfied  than  ever  with  their  condition. 
She  at  the  same  time  leaves  them  no  possible  chance  of  achiev- 
ing their  darling  unity,  unless  by  arranging  themselves  under 
her  standard.  The  supremacy  of  Austria  is  impossible.  Her 
condition  is  too  ricketty,  her  Gferman  population  too  weak 
and  too  few  to  prove  a  central  point  of  attraction.  The  supre- 
macy of  the  Southern  Bund  is  likewise  for  the  same  reason 
impossible.  But  the  supremacy  of  Prussia  is  not  only  possible, 
but  an  accomplished  fact.  With  her  great  Northern  Oonfederacy 
she  will  ouUiumber  her  two  southern  neighbours  by  a  population 
of  five  to  one.  She  also  possesses  a  government  of  enormous 
vigour  and  activitv,  disencumbered  by  debts^  and  enthroned  upon 
every  wise  law  which  modem  science  or  experience  has  placed 
within  her  grasp.  She,  emerging  from  the  recent  conflict  even 
fresher  and  more  elastic  than  when  she  entered  into  it,  while 
all  her  rivals  are  staggering  and  bleeding  under  her  blows, 
alone  offers  to  the  disciples  of  German  unity  solid  ground  upon 
which  they  can  plant  their  foot.  Prussia,  therefore,  may,  with 
an  appearance  of  passive  acquiescence,  safely  rely  on  the  national 
spirit  for  the  completion  of  the  fabric  she  has  partly  reared. 
For  she  will  be  driven  to  place  the  roof  on  the  edifice  by  the 
very  necessities  of  the  position.  Frederic  Wilhelm,  like  Victor 
Emanuel,  will  be  able  to  say  to  remonstrating  European  diplo- 
macy,  if   European  diplomacy  does   remonstrate,   'You  see, 

*  gentlemen,  I  cannot  help  myself.     It  is  in  vain  to  resist  the 

*  crowd  pushing  me  forward  to  eminence.  I  must  ^ther  be 
'trampled  in  tne  mire,  or  wear  the  imperial  purple.'  And 
to  say  the  least  of  it,  extraneous  diplomacy  is  sadly  at  fiEiult 
in  keeping  back  its  remonstrances  until  national  pressure  is 
irresistibly  driving  a  man  to  the  accomplishment  of  his  wishes. 

The  idea  of  a  national  parliament  as  a  means  of  extending 
her  supremacy  over  the  whole  of  the  German  race  has  long 
been  a  favourite  idea  with  Prussia.  If  she  has  c^lied  tl^ 
instrument  rather  bun^ingly  before,  it  Was  on  aooount  of  her 
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defective  experience,  her  want  of  militaiy  ascendancy^  and  the 
violent  struggles  of  the  extreme  radical  party  to  wrest  it  to 
their  own  purposes,  who  thought  that  unity  meant  something 
more  than  the  aggrandizement  of  the  House  of  HohenzoUern ; 
just  as  in  the  case  of  the  Mazzinists  in  Italy,  who  thought  that 
unity  meant  something  more  than  the  mere  aggrandizement  of 
the  House  of  Savoy.  When  the  fall  of  Louis  Phflippe  in  '48  shook 
Germany  to  the  centre,  Prussia  at  once  appealed  to  the  public 
of  the  different  states  to  replace  the  old  Diet  by  a  national 
assembly.*  Germany  must  have  one  executive,  one  federal 
flag,  one  '  commander-in-chief,'  and  a  national  fleet  to  make  its 
name  respected  on  the  ocean.  Prussia  got  the  parliament,  but 
did  not  jget  what  she  wanted  through  the  parliament.  The 
assembly  went  beyond  her.  In  fact,  it  was  the  case  of  the 
engineer  hoisted  by  his  own  petard.  The  presidentship  of  its 
sittings  was  conferred  on  a  radical  scion  of  the  House  of  Aus- 
tria, its  constitution  was  modelled  after  the  fashion  of  a  repub- 
lic, the  equivocal  dignity  of  being  its  chief  minister  was  made 
elective,  and  then  its  support  was  offered  to  Prussia  only  on 
condition  of  her  adapting  her  institutions  thereto. 

In  repudiating  these  msidious  overtures,  and  with  them  the 
authority  of  the  Frankfort  parliament,  the  Prussian  King,  in 
place  of  the  old  Diet,  drew  out  a  constitution  for  Germany  which 
attached  the  dignity  of  the  president  of  the  empire  irrevocably  to 
the  Crown  of  Prussia,  and  confined  the  power  of  initiating  mea- 
sures to  a  council  in  which  his  own  creatures  predominated.  When 
this  scheme  fieiiled  for  want  of  support,  Prussia,  still  relying  on 
her  scheme  of  a  national  parliament,  convened  a  meeting  of 
deputies  from  all  the  states  of  Germany,  to  be  held  at  ErAirt 
But  this  summons  being  ignored  by  the  larger  states,  Prussia 
failed  to  get  together  an  assembly  which  had  the  slightest  pre- 
tensiim  to  speak  in  the  name  of  GBrmany.  In  1848  she  had  the 
lever,  but  wanted  the  fulcrum.  At  Erfurt  she  wanted  both 
lever  and  fulcrum,  yet  with  the  pertinacity  of  a  man  who  has  a 
tolerably  clear  idea  of  the  instrument  wanted  for  his  purposes, 
Prussia  did  not  abandon  her  idea  of  a  national  assembly,  but 
on  the  next  occasion  of  difference  between  her  and  the  Diet,  in 
reference  to  the  Elbe  Duchies,  she  audaciously  appealed  &om 
its  judgment,  to  a  German  parliament,  in  defence  of  a  buccaneer 
act  of  state  butchery  and  spoliation.  By  a  dextrous  manipulatian 

*  '  Above  all,  we  <1f«iiaTid  t^t  Germany  shall  be  transformed  from  a 

*  confederatum  of  States  into  one  Federal  State.    We  itcknowledge  tliat  in 

*  order  toeffect  this,  a  temporary  federal  representation  must  be  formed  out 

*  of  the  Chambero  of  all  Oermauio  States.* — Boyal  Proclamation  o/Fruesia 
Jimch  \Uh,  1848. 
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of  events,  she  obtained  the  fiilcrum  of  military  ascendancy  before 
the  lever,  reversing  her  old  course  of  proceeding ;  and  she  is  now 
waiting  only  for  the  lever  to  be  placed  in  her  hands.  This 
time  she  occupies  a  position  in  which  she  never  was  before, 
which  will  enable  her  to  use  that  lever  for  the  extension  of  the 
Prussian  flag  from  the  banks  of  the  Eider  to  the  shores  of 
the  Adriatic. 

As  far  as  the  Southern  States  are  concerned  the  problem  is  in 
its  last  stage  of  solution ;  they  are  already  in  articulo  mortu. 
Prussia  has  only  to  hold  out  her  hand  to  pluck  anv  fruit  from 
the  bunch  she  pleases,  or  to  bag  them  altogether.  When  these 
are  mediatized  or  annexed,  the  question  will  be  with  Austria, 
and  with  Austria  alone.  Even  now,  that  State  is  thorou^ily 
incompetent  to  prevent  its  German  subjects  fix)m  sending  repre- 
sentatives to  Berlin,  and  becoming  the  means  of  introducing 
Prussian  laws  and  customs  into  one- fourth  of  its  own  dominions. 
If  Prussia  foregoes  her  claims  to  such  deputies  at  present,  it  will 
be  because  she  is  anxious  to  build  up  the  edifice  of  Carman 
imity  by  degrees,  and  to  allow  the  structure  to  be  completed  by 
the  spontaneous  course  of  events  rather  than  by  her  active  inter- 
vention. But  when  she  directs  the  government  of  thirty-three 
millions  of  German  people,  it  would  even  be  beyond  her  power, 
if  she  willed  it,  to  prevent  the  fusion  with  the  great  mass,  of  the 
out-lying  fraction  of  her  countrymen.  The  force  of  the  law  of 
political  gravitation  would  be  so  strong  that  no  artificial  power 
could  resist  it.  But  with  Prussian  scheming  to  bring  it  about, 
the  fusion  is  pretty  certain  to  occur  precisely  in  the  manner  she 
wishes  it,  first  bv  .a  federal  tie,  and  afterwards  by  complete 
amalgamation,  llie  Schleswig-Holstein  interlude  wiU  be  played 
over  again,  only  upon  a  larger  scale,  with  one  of  the  oppressors 
in  the  former  contest  as  tne  victim.  Austria  will  be  mrst  told 
that  no  part  of  the  empire  can  be  imited  into  a  single  State  with 
countries  not  German ;  that  a  purely  personal  imion  connects 
her  German  provinces  with  Vienna,  and  that  their  real  govern- 
ment must  be  at  Berlin.  This,  in  fact,  is  the  real  meaning  of 
that  clause  in  the  treaty  of  Nikolsburg,  which  excludes  Austria 
from  all  future  concern  with  the  government  of  the  Germanic 
Empire.  By  signing  that  treaty  Austria,  in  reality  has  abdicated 
her  sway  over  her  German  subjects,  and  made  a  free  gift  of  the 
imperial  crown  and  mantle,  with  all  the  territory  appertaining 
thereto,  to  her  great  rival  She  has  laid  hersdf  open  to  tie 
stroke  which  will  pinion  her  German  provinces  to  Prussia,  and 
reduce  her  to  a  purely  Sclavonic  power.  Such  stroke  will  be 
given  with  far  more  semblance  of  reason  and  propriety  than 
that  by  which  she  severed  the  Elb^  duchies  m>m  Denma^. 
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Fop  as  the  acknowledged  chief  of  the  German  people,  Prussia 
will  have  a  natural  right  to  govern  them  upon  whatever  terri- 
tory they  exist.  And  since  by  the  new  code  of  international 
politics,  the  subjects  of  a  kingdom  have  become  the  arbiters  of 
their  own  destinies,  Prussia  will  have  little  difficulty  in  con- 
vincing the  world  that  in  aggrandizing  herself  with  their  assent 
she  is  only  accomplishing  the  sacred  behests  of  Providence. 

That  these  gigantic  results  in  the  very  heart  of  Europe  are 
being  accomplished,  that  the  colossal  dream  of  Prussian  ambition 
is  being  reahsed,  without  exciting  further  passion  in  surrounding 
States  than  if  the  princes  of  Germany  were  engaged  in  a  game 
of  quoits,  is  a  fact  of  a  momentous  character.  Upon  former 
occasions  the  slightest  concussion  of  arms  on  the  Danube  or  the 
Rhine  was  the  signal  for  a  general  appeal  to  the  sword 
throughout  Europe.  The  slightest  crack  in  the  structure  of  the 
German  Empire  generally  brought  the  edifice  to  the  ground, 
and  where  so  many  fragments  were  lying  in  a  dislocated  state, 
everybody  thought  he  had  something  to  gain  by  appearing  in 
the  mel&.  No  sooner  did  warriors  of  Saxony  measure  swords 
with  Tilly  and  Wallenstein,  than  Prance,  Sweden,  Spain  and 
Savoy  rushed  to  the  encounter,  thinking,  in  the  same  spirit 
which  conducts  plunderers  to  a  wreck,  that,  where  so  much 
booty  was  floating  about,  a  very  handsome  thing  might  be  made 
out  of  the  transaction.  It  was  precisely  the  same  spirit  of 
cupidity,  when  Daun  and  the  great  Frederick  were  pitted 
against  each  other,  which  led  the  Emperor  Paul  and  Louis  XIV. 
to  take  part,  and  ultimately  to  change  sides  in  the  quarrel.  In 
fact,  when  a  musket  was  fired  on  the  Rhine,  the  quarrel,  like  a 
Celtic  row,  went  on  multiplying  itself  until  the  whole  of  the 
New  as  well  as  the  Old  World  was  involved  in  the  struggle. 
We,  allured  into  the  Sicilian  wars  by  some  miserable  hope  of 
annexing  Bremen  and  Verden  to  our  Hanoverian  dominions, 
found  France  engaged  on  the  opposite  side,  whom  we  persisted 
in  fighting,  upon  the  principle  of  seconds  in  an  Irish  duel,  long 
after  the  principals  in  the  combat  had  made  up  their  dispute. 
But  the  interests  for  which  Daun,  or  Maurice,  or  the  great 
Frederick  fought,  though  they  set  the  world  by  the  ears,  were 
small  in  comparison  with  the  tremendous  stakes  for  which 
Prussia  is  playing,  with  the  eyes  of  European  ministers  fixed 
upon  her  as  indifferent  spectators  of  the  event.  Why  has  a  spark 
in  previous  instances  excited  a  general  conflagration,  while  in 
the  present  instance  a  flame  of  most  portentous  character  can 
excite  no  conflagration  at  all  P 

The  difference,  doubtless,  may  partly  receive  some  explana- 
tion from  the  new  sphere  which  modern  commerce  has  opened 
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for  the  energies  of  governments;  but  the  main  solution  of  it 
must  be  sought  in  the  advanced  education  of  the  people,  and  in 
the  enlarged  influence  which  public  opinion  consequently  exer- 
cises through  aBriarean-handed  press,  as  well  as  through  represen- 
tative institutions,  upon  the  main-spring  of  politics.  The  Greek 
destinies  are  not  so  great  a  myth  as  they  may  at  first  sight 
appear.  There  are  certain  inexorable  laws  in  the  moral  as  well 
as  in  the  physical  world,  with  which  even  crowned  heads  have 
at  length  thought  it  bootless  to  interfere,  having  after  much 
profitless  experience,  gained  a  clear  perception,  that  those  laws 
only  acquire  greater  force  from  the  efibrt  of  resistance.  One  of 
these  laws  is,  that  people  of  the  same  race  have  the  greatest 
afl^ity  for  each  other  ;  that  it  is  totally  impossible  to  keep  such 
people  asunder  by  factitious  barriers  under  conflicting  govern- 
ments, which  treat  one  section  like  Medean  slaves  and  another 
like  enlightened  freemen.  Another  is  that  there  is  abundant 
progression  in  races  either  to  decrepitude  or  vigorous  adolescence, 
and  that  when  these  tendencies  have  resolutely  set  in,  not  all  the 
bayonets  in  the  world  can  resist  the  healthy  growth  of  the  one, 
or  prop  up  the  tottering  steps  of  the  other.  The  consequence  of 
the  public  recognition  of  these  principles  is,  that  it  is  thought  by 
both  rulers  and  the  ruled  to  be  the  wisest  policy,  to  leave  foreign 
nations  to  settle  their  own  disputes  among  themselves,  and  to 
adopt  whatever  institutions  are  congenial  to  their  tastes,  pro- 
vided/these  do  not  become  a  nuisance  to  their  neighbours. 
These  views  have,  in  the  present  instance,  been  very  much 
favoured  by  the  peculiar  situation  of  the  great  Powers.  Spain 
weakened;  Britain  pacific;  Kussia  too  glad  to  have  a  strong 
barrier  against  France,  in  Prussia,  and  a  weak  barrier,  in  Austria 
against  her  own  aggressions  in  the  East,  to  support  the  ascen- 
dancy of  that  power  in  Germany ;  Italy,  which  formerly  fomented 
German  quarrels,  by  entangling  them  with  some  dozen  quarrels 
of  her  own,  only  interfering  in  the  dispute  to  secure  Venice  as  a 
oopestone  to  the  edifice  of  her  own  country, — all  these  things  gave 
xmcontrolled  action  to  the  new  principles  of  international  pdicy 
which  the  favouring  elements  of  society  have  thrown  on  the^ 
world.  France  alone,  at  the  threshold  of  the  dispute,  with  her 
hand  on  her  sword,  spoke  about  the  necessity  of  a  rectification 
of  frontiers  in  the  event  of  an  aggrandized  Prussia.  But  the 
French  emperor,  isolated,  felt  too  weak  to  struggle  alone  with 
the  law  of  inevitable  necessity.  He  therefore  wisely  refrained 
from  sending  his  French  legions,  in  the  face  of  enlightened 
public  opinion,  to  prevent  forty  millions  of  Germans  from 
accomplishing  their  own  destiny.  Outwitted  by  Cavour  in 
Italy,  and  foUed  by  Bismarck  in  Germany^  he  has,  by  the  moral 
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forces  whicli  these  ministers  haye  arrayed  against  him,  been 
rendered  incompetent  to  prevent  the  countrymen  of  either  from 
rallying  round  the  only  government  fit  to  give  them  liberty 
upon  a  constitutional  basis. 

The  position  of  France  with  reference  to  Germany,  in  this 
struggle,  is  complicated  by  the  interests  of  the  Napoleonic 
dynasty,  which,  in  the  eyes  of  a  belligerent  nation,  must  doubt- 
less have  been  weakened  by  the  sacrifice  of  its  nulitary  ascen- 
dancy, as  well  as  by  witnessing  a  great  nation  constitute 
itself  upon  its  borders,  and  the  note  of  hand  which  the 
minister  of  that  nation  paid  as  the  price  of  French  neutrality, 
return  dishonoured  to  the  Tuileries.  To  have  opposed,  how- 
ever, the  fulfilment  of  the  obligation  by  an  appeal  to  arms 
would  have  been  to  sacrifice  the  fives  of  thousands  of  men  for  a 
spot  where  forty  cannot  feed.  For,  of  the  coveted  districts,  those 
of  Sarre  Louis  and  PhilippeviUe,  were  alone  in  Prussia's  and 
Bavaria's  power  to  yield.  The  two  other  towns.  Landau  and 
Luxembourg,  which  would  have  been  required  to  restore  to 
France  the  frontier  she  possessed  in  '89,  were  in  the  territories  of 
Belgium  i^nd  Holland.  Where  then  was  the  use  of  expending 
upon  a  bootless  expedition  five  times  more  than  the  wretched 
objects  of  it  were  worth  ?  If  Napoleon  must  have  imsheathed 
the  sword  at  all,  it  could  only  have  been  to  maintain  the  status 
9^  until  something  tangible  could  be  clutched  for  his  neutrality, 
or  to  have  struck  for  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine.  The  adoption 
of  the  latter  course  would  have  arrayed  against  him  the  jealousy 
of  most,  and  the  armed  hostility  of  some,  of  the  European 
powers,  in  addition  to  the  whole  Germanic  population,  to  a  man. 
Could  Austria  have  afforded  to  aid  him  in  the  struggle  which 
would  have  risen,  she  would  have  been  obliged  to  draft  her 
regiments  from  her  Sclavonic  frontiers.  There  can  hardly 
be  a  doubt  that  the  issue  of  such  a  strugjgle  would  have  provea 
disastrous  to  France,  besides  aiding  Prussia  to  realise  with 
greater  promptitude  that  scheme  of  genuine  imperialism  which 
she  is  now  accomplishing  by  gradual  annexations.  The  only 
question,  then,  is,  whether  it  would  have  been  more  conducive 
to  the  interests  of  France  to  maintain  the  status  quo,  rather  than 
to  have  remained  with  folded  arms  a  passive  spectator  of  the 
establishment  of  a  great  empire  on  its  frontiers  which  must 
place  limits  to  its  power. 

The  maintenance  of  the  old  state  of  things  in  Germany  could 
be  regarded  as  profitable  to  France,  only  upon  the  principle  that 
a  flourishing  State  always  derives  pfestige  from  the  weakness — 
as  a  wealthy  individual  from  the  poverty  of  his  neighbours.  It 
proceeds  upon  the  assumption  that  there  is  only  a  certain  amount 
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of  political  power  and  riches  in  the  world,  and  that  where  new 
claimants  for  these  objects  come  into  being,  they  can  have  their 
demands  satisfied  only  by  detracting  from  the  stores  enjoyed  l^ 
the  present  possessors.  But  surely  there  is  a  great  fallacy 
imderlying  this  reasoning,  which  supposes  there  is  a  limit  to 
political  power  and  industrial  wealth,  and  that  such  limit  has 
been  already  attained.  If  a  people  acquire  fresh  strength  l^ 
centralising  their  energies,  developing  their  resources,  and 
opening  out  new  fields  of  industry,  the  advantages  thus  acquired, 
instead  of  being  a  detriment,  must  prove  eminently  beneficial 
to  their  neighbours,  by  increasing  the  value  of  their  exchanges, 
and  by  stimulating  them  to  move  more  quickly  along  the 
path  of  political  eminence.  The  accession  of  power  thus 
acquired  by  a  new  State,  instead  of  detracting  from  the  predige 
of  its  maturer  neighbours,  only  enables  them,  by  invigorating 
their  energies,  to  maintain  the  same  prestige  from  a  higher 
platform  of  exceUence.  In.  this  respect,  the  modem  family 
of  nations,  interlaced  as  they  are  in  a  reciprocal  network  o£ 
interests,  flourish  to  some  extent  simultaneously,  like  the 
branches  of  a  tree  :  a  weak  member  cannot  have  fresh  vitality 
infused  into  it  without  increasing  to  a  proportionate  extent  the 
strength  of  the  whole.  But  this  proportionate  accretion  of 
strength  refers  only  to  the  sound  elements  in  a  state,  and  by  no 
means  implies  an  increase  in  its  standing  armies,  which  are  often 
a  direct  cause  of  its  weakness. 

The  new  organization  of  Italy  and  Germtmy  confronts  France 
with  military  levies,  even  superior  to  its  own ;  but  this  limit  to 
its  fighting  power  is  the  very  thing  wanted  to  eradicate  from  the 
French  mind  the  mediaeval  notion  that  the  greatness  of  a  nation 
must  depend  upon  its  power  of  bullying  its  neighbours.  The 
old  cabinets  of  France  appear  to  have  acted  upon  the  assumption 
that  their  countrv  had  no  internal  resources ;  that  its  treasury 
could  be  enriched  only  by  foreign  plunder,  for  which  purpose 
it  was  always  of  momentous  importance  to  keep  its  military 
supremacy,  that  it  might  be  ready  with  numerous  forces  to 
pounce  upon  any  country  whose  internal  dissensions  afiTorded 
it  an  easy  opportunity  of  conquest.  And  these  false  ideas 
of  increasing  the  greatness  of  their  country  by  a  menacing 
attitude  have,  unfortunately,  become  too  deeply  rooted  in  the 
minds  of  the  present  generation,  from  the  military  achieve- 
ments of  Napoleon.  .  But  what  has  all  this  stirring  of  armies, 
this  movement  of  muskets  done  for  France?  What  advan- 
tage has  she  derived  from  her  frequent  invasions  of  Holland, 
her  periodic  raids  into  Italy,  and  her  numerous  aggressions 
on  the  BhineP    The  tide  of  conquest  has  only  advanced  one 
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one  day  to  be  rolled  back  tbe  next,  until  she  has  come>  in  this 
present  year  of  grace,  to  have  pretty  nearly  the  same  frontier  that 
she  had  before  she  was  haunted  with  the  mad  idea  of  dominating 
over  Europe.  With  the  exception  of  the  deadly  swamp  of 
Algeria,  we  know  of  nothing  that  France  has  conquered,  beyond 
her  own  territories,  which  she  has  been  able  to  retain.  Even  the 
pri^e  of  her  last  military  achievement,  Mexico,  is  about  to  follow 
in  the  wake  of  all  the  others  which  have  slipped  from  her  grasp. 
What  human  force  could  do  to  interfere  with  the  general  law 
of  national  developement,  France  has  effected ;  but  3iat  general 
law  has  baffled  cdl  her  efforts,  which,  as  if  directed  against 
the  rock  of  inexorable  destiny,  have  only  recoiled  on  herself. 
Even  when  her  military  strength  was  directed  by  the  genius 
of  Napoleon,  the  empire  he  constructed  was  but  for  a  day. 
The  fates  again  rose  up,  and  persisted  in  confining  France 
within  her  old  limits.  But  now,  when  his  nephew  is  restored 
to  the  throne,  for  the  purpose  of  resuscitating  that  empire,  he  is 
driven  by  the  course  of  events,  even  in  the  zenith  of  his  power, 
to  become  an  agent  in  raising  up  barriers  against  the  encroach- 
ments of  his  country,  stronger  than  those  which  his  uncle's 
enemies  constructed  when  France  lay  bleeding  at  their  feet. 

If  France,  therefore,  has  gained  nothing  by  her  military 
ascendancy,  we  do  not  see  that  she  has  anything  to  lose 
by  forfeiting  it.  But  in  no  other  point  of  view  can  the 
recent  changes  in  Italy  and  Germany  cause  anv  diminution 
of  her  powers ;  while  the  fresh  accessions  of  wealth  which  must 
accrue  to  these  nations  from  their  improved  organizations 
must  overflow  their  boundaries,  and  pour  a  new  stream  of 
riches  into  the  treasuries  of  France.  There  will  also  be  the 
advantages  resulting  from  mutual  rivalries  between  the  three 
nations,  not  in  the  battle-field,  but  in  the  fruitful  paths  of  com- 
merce and  the  arts ;  where  the  exchanges  will  not  be  in  the 
shape  of  mutual  wounds  but  of  reciprocal  profit,  and  where  if 
any  ascendancy  be  acquired  it  can  be  based  only  upon  the 
general  prosperity.  There  can  then  be  little  doubt  that  the 
real  interests  of  France  will  be  benefited  by  the  change.  For  the 
series  of  advantages  attending  the  new  is  still  further  enhanced 
by  the  series  of  disadvantages  attending  the  old  state  of  things. 
What  France  will  gain  Irom  a  united  Italy,  and  a  united 
Germany,  may  be  counted  in  increased  argosies,  in  overflowing 
exchequers,  in  the  augmented  refinement  of  her  cities,  and  in  the 
multiplied  comforts  of  her  population.  But  what  she  has  lost 
from  a  fractiouized  Italy  and  Germany  can  be  computed  only 
by  years  of  ener^^y  misjpplic  1  in  fruitless  struggles  for  their 
dislocated  territories,  by  hecatombs  of  subjects  slaughtered  to 
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no  piirpo«e,  by  millions  of  treaauret  wasted  in  equipping  annies, 
either  to  gain  fruitless  victories  or  to  be  beaten  back  to  their 
homes. 

'V\Tiatever  disasters  France  may  have  to  suffer,  in  the  opinion  of 
herOrleanist  statesmen,  irom  a  united  Italy  and  a  united  Germany, 
these  can  hardly  be  worse  than  the  wounds  she  has  been  led  to 
inflict  unwittingly  on  herself  in  the  fatal  enterprises  in  whioh 
the  dismembered  state  of  these  countries  has  led  her  to  embark. 
With  the  forces  of  Italy  and  Germany  lying  in  compact  masses 
upon  her  frontiers,  such  enterprises  would  have  been  impossible 
in  the  past.  There  is,  then,  so  much  gain  for  France,  in  being 
secured  against  such  mad  expeditions  in  future.  But  there  is 
likewise  gain  of  a  very  positive  character,  even  so  far  as  herself 
is  concerned ;  for  when  an  unauiet  nation,  like  France,  cannot 
employ  its  ener^es  in  an  evil  direction,  it  is  forced  by  the  very 
restlessness  of  its  nature  upon  good  paths.  The  mere  fact 
that  Italy  and  Germany  possess  political  organisations  as  strong 
and  vitalised  as  her  own,  is  the  best  gauge  which  Europe  can 
receive  that  France  will  abandon  her  besetting  sin  of  military 
glory,  and  employ  her  energies,  not  in  constructing  magaxines  and 
in  butchery,  and  in  making  periodical  forays  in  quest  of  plunder 
among  her  defenceless  neighbours,  but  upon  the  peaceM  arts, 
which  she  is  as  well  qualified  to  cultivate  for  the  improvem^ 
of  mankind  as  she  is  tne  warlike,  for  their  destruction. 

For  ourselves,  who  have  no  interests  on  the  continent  but  those 
that  are  in  unison  with  the  progress  of  humanity,  we  cannot  but 
be  satisfied  at  the  results  which  have  been  so  far  realised^  not- 
withstanding our  diBgust  at  the  chicanery  and  the  coolness  em- 
ployed in  bringing  ^em  about.  With  France  accepting  her 
Prussian  rebuff  with  patience ;  eating  her  leek  in  humiliation, 
while  the  Emperor  lectures  her  upon  the  advantages  of  the 
position  as  the  very  state  of  things  which  his  uncle  desired 
to  bring  about;  with  a  united  Italy;  with  Austria  excluded 
from  Germany;  with  a  population  of  29,000,000  directly  or 
indirectly  brought  xmder  the  government  of  Prussia,  and  a  pro- 

rctive  addition  of  some  22,000,000  more  as  a  certain  result, 
these  are  an  index  that  European  State  organisations  are 
developing  themselves  after  natural  laws  of  brotherhood  and 
fraternity,  that  must  redound  to  the  general  weal.  If  it  were 
only  for  the  settlement  of  the  Austro-Italian  quarrel,  there 
would  be  much  cause  for  gratulation.  But  in  addition  to  this, 
there  is  the  sacrifice  of  French  ascendancy  upon  the  continent, 
the  cooping  up  of  that  effervescing  people  within  their  own  boun- 
daries by  barriers  far  stronger  than  those  erected  at  Vienna, 
because  they  are  natural  and  not  factitious ;  there  is  the  pro- 
mise of  a  compact  German  state,  which  will  give  Europe  as 
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little  cause  of  imeasines  in  its  external  relations,  or  as  little 
cause  for  interference  in  its  internal  affairs^  as  Great  Britain  has 
done  for  the  last  100  years,  or  is  likely  to  do  for  100  years  to 
come.  Now,  there  is  no  nation  on  the  continent  to  whom  we 
i?«^ould  accede  more  readily  the  government  of  such  a  state  than 
Prussia,  because  there  is  no  other  which  has  displayed  more 
aptitude  for  directing  the  energies  of  large  masses  of  people 
to  useAil  ends ;  more  skill  in  reconciling  the  greatest  liberty 
of  individual  action  with  the  loftiest  requirements  which 
can  be  exacted  from  its  subjects  by  a  state ;  more  generosity 
'      '  "the 


in  sharing  with  those  subjects  the  sacrifices  demanded,  or 
supporting  the  burdens  which  are  imposed  for  the  good  of 
the  community.  The  welfare  of  the  state  is  so  identified 
nvith  that  of  the  subject,  that  a  man  cannot  perform  the 
duties  he  owes  to  the  Government  without  advancing  his  own 
interests,  just  as  he  cannot  discharge  the  duties  he  owes  to 
himself  without  advancing  those  of  the  common  weal.  We 
have  no  fears  at  beholding  Prussia  take  her  place  in  the  van- 
guard  of  poUtical  power,  because  she  is  already  in  the  vanguard 
of  civilization.  She  is  the  only  country  which  has  obtained 
empire  without  contracting  debt,  or  which  can  maintain  the  ascen- 
dency of  a  great  military  nation  at  the  expenditure  of  a  small  one^ 
because  she  has  solved  the  problem  of  the  maximum  of  political 
strength  with  the  minimum  of  standing  armies.  Even  the  men 
whom  she  has  under  arms,  she  makes  the  best  behaved  portion 
of  the  community,  by  turning  them  into  the  most  industrial. 
Looking  at  these  results,  we  are  half  inclined  to  endure  the 
infamy  with  which  Prussia  has  covered  herself  in  rising  to  her 
present  pitch  of  greatness.  We  welcome  the  advent  of  Prussia 
to  the  nront  rank,  not  with  unmitigated  peeans  of  gladness, 
but  just  as  we  would  welcome  the  advent  of  a  man  who  has 
achieved  greatness  by  means  which,  if  generally  followed,  would 
be  highly  prejudicial  to  society,  but  who  is  content  to  spend 
what  he  has  plundered  from  individuals  upon  advancing  their 
corporate  prosperity. 

For  it  cannot  be  overlooked,  whatever  advantages  Prussia  has 
bestowed  or  may  be  destined  to  bestow  upon  Europe,  that  the 
example  she  has  more  recently  set  of  the  wanton  infringement 
of  the  law  of  nations,  her  utter  scorn  of  treaties  when  they 
stood  in  the  way  of  her  selfish  purposes,  her  masking  t)f  private 
cupidity  under  the  cloak  of  patriotic  ends,  has  introduced 
further  lawlessness  of  action  into  international  statecraft,  and 
inclined  each  kingdom  to  its  own  selfish  ends,  irrespective  of  its 
past  engagements  or  its  present  obligations. 

Russia,  seeinff  that  no  regard  is  paid  to  treaties,  that  each 
nation  is  aUowed  to  follow  whatever  course  is  conducive  to  its 
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interest^  has  openly  avowed  that  it  also  feels  itself,  in  the 
promotion  of  its  own  designs^  as  unshackled  as  its  neighbour. 
Now  this  silence,  with  the  guns  of  Candia  booming  in  our 
ears,  is  a  harbinger  of  future  mischief,  not  less  to  be  attri- 
buted to  the  success  of  Prussian  spoliation,  than  to  our  indiffe- 
rence as  to  whatever  State  should  turn  up  the  trump  card  on  the 
Continent.  We  have  openly  avowed,  or  at  least  the  present 
ministry  have  done  so  for  us,  that  we  have  no  concern  with  the 
political  transformations  on  the  European  Continent,  but  that  quite 
secure  in  our  rock-built  isle,  we  are  alone  concerned  with  the  guar- 
dianship of  our  Indo-Colonial  dependencies.  This  appears  to  us 
only  a  general  invitation  to  any  European  State  which  harbours 
mischief,  to  carry  its  plans   into  enect  without  the  slightest 

E respect  of  armed  intervention  on  our  part,  even  where  we  are 
Dund  to  interfere,  not  merely  by  moral  obligations,  but  by  the 
solemn  stipulations  of  treaties.    Now,  though  the  English  nation 
may  permit  evil  to  be  done,  when  certain  good  is  to  result  from 
it,  we  cannot  think  it  desirable  to  permit  evil  to  be  done  where 
our  interests  are  concerned,  when  greater  mischief  is  certain  to 
result  from  it.     To  act  up  to  the  full  extent  of  the  doctrine  of 
non-intervention  would  oe  as  effectually  to  shut  ourselves  out 
from  European,  as  Austria  has  excluded  herself  from  German 
confederacies ;  for  our  presence  therein  would  not  be  of  the 
slightest  account,  if  it  be  trumpeted  forth  that  there  is  no  poe- 
siUe  readjustment  of  European  territory,  no  matter  by  what 
means  brought  about,*  which  would  warrant  us  in  unsheathing 
the  sword.   But  even  apart  from  our  special  interests,  we  have  an 
interest,  in  company  with  all  well-meaning  States,  in' the  general 
preservation  of  peace,  and  in  punishing  any  maurauder  who 
endeavours  to  interrupt  the  general  harmony  for  the  gratifica- 
tion of  his  own  rapacious  purposes.  .  Instead,  therefore,  of  aban- 
doning the  field  of  European  politics  at  this  turning-point  in  a 
new  era  of  diplomacy,  it  behoves  us  to  enter  into  those  alliances 
which  will  enable  us  to  resist  lawless  aggression,  to  build  up  an 
equitable  system  of  federative  law  in  Europe,  and  to  assist  the 
development  of  nationalities  upon  the  basis  of  representative 
institutions.     We  have  long  since  made  the  advancement  of  our 
material  interests  one  of  the  vital  constituents  of  modem  pro- 
gress.    France  is  also  rapidly  acquiring  the  conviction  that  she 
can  have  no  prosperity  apart  from  the  European  common  weaL 
Unity  of  ends  ought  to  inspire  mutual  confidence  and  support 
If  the  newly-constructed  nationalities  will  act  in  unison  with  t?ro 
such  powerful  nations,  a  confederacy  of  European  States  would 
no  longer  be  a  chimera,  but  a  reality,  which  would  render  war 
only  a  remote  possibility,  and  disencumber  modern  communities 
of  tnose  vast  armaments  which  are  a  disgrace  to  their  civilization. 
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The  Oberbmd  and  its  Glaciers;  Explored  and  Illustrated  tvith  Ice* 
Axe  and  Camera.  By  H.  B.  George,  M.A.,  F.R.G.S., 
Editor  of  the  *  Alpine  Journal/  With  Seventy-eight  Pho- 
tographic Illustrations,  by  Ernest  Edwards,  D.A.  ;  and 
a  Map  of  the  Oberland.     London :  Alfiped  W.  Bennett. 

It  is  a  primary  article  of  faith  with  the  Alpine  Club,  that  mountains 
were  made  to  be  climbed,  and  that  it  would  be  almost  a  reflection  upon 
Providence  to  suppose  that  any  mountain  had  been  created  without  a 
path  to  its  summit,  a  faith  which  has  been  wonderMlj  strengthened 
since  the  ascent  of  the  Matterhom.  This  granite  obelisk  successfully 
scaled,  what  peak  can  call  itself  invincible  P 

All  the  great  monarchs  of  the  ice  world,  Mont  Blanc,  Monte  Rosa,  the 
Matterhom,  the  Jung  Fran,  are  now  vanquished,  and  the  detailed  explo- 
ration of  their  respective  territories  is  all  that  is  left  to  the  enterprise  of 
Alpine  heroes ;  and  assuredly  they  will  not  rest  so  long  as  a  snow  fortress 
holds  out  against  them,  or  an  ice  cave  remains  unknown.  Judging  from 
the  progress  of  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  long  before  our  coal  fields 
are  exhausted,  every  district  of  the  Alps  will  be  as  familiar  and  common- 
place as  Snowdonia.  A  new  Alp  will  be  as  rare  as  an  old  Dodo ;  even 
the  Dolomites  will  have  become  household  words ;  the  salt  of  the  Alpine 
Club  will  have  lost  its  savour,  and  one  shudders  to  think  of  the  ambitious 
Alpine  adventurer,  moodily  eating  his  own  heart,  and  weeping  at  the 
London  Bridge  Station  because  there  are  no  worlds  left  for  him  to 
conquer.  Happily,  there  are  the  Himalayas  and  the  Andes,  which 
may  then  be  relatively  as  accessible  as  Switzerland  was  half  a  century 
ago,  aod  Chimborazo  and  Dhawalagiri  will  be  to  us  what  Mont  Blanc 
and  Monte  Rosa  are  now. 

Mr.  George  selected  the  Bernese  Oberland  for  his  campaign  in  1865 ; 
a  district  yielding  to  none  in  Switzerland  in  sublimity,  and  perhaps, 
surpassing  idl  others  in  beauty ;  and  despising  the  mvstery  and  pretence 
of  great  achievement,  he  organised  a  part^  of  eight  or  ten  persons, — 
some  of  them  ladies, — ^half  pic-nic,  half  scientific  They  assailed  the 
country  with  appliances,  which  achieved  for  them  what  tne  needle-gun 
achieved  for  the  Prussians.  Christian  Aylmer  was  guide,  photographic 
apparatus  was  provided,  and  the  camera  was  successfully  carried  wherever 
they  went.  GrindelwaJd  was  made  head  quarters ;  the  Jung  >  rau  was 
ascended,  also  the  Esmeer,  the  Lauteraar  Joch,  the  CEschner  See,  the 
Bell  Alp,  and  the  ^est  Horn, — the  latter,  a  virgin  peak,  perhaps  the  last 
in  Ihe  Oberland  of  any  importance,— and  the  territories  which  they  ruled 
were  explored.  The  Oberland,  therefore,  is  now  used  up  as  far  as  Alpine 
adventurers  are  concerned,  and  will  soon  have  to  be  left  to  Cockneys. 
The  Lauteraar  Joch  will  soon  have  as  many  visitors  as  the  Mer  de  Glace. 

In  the  scientific  portion  of  his  work,  Mr.  George  gives  in  his  adhesion 
to  Professor  l^ndall,  and  in  a  pleasant,  popular  way,  reproduces  his 
theories  of  glacier  formation  and  laws.  He  skilfully  blends  scientific 
information  with  personal  incidents.    His  book,  therefore,  is  addressed 
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to  a  Urge  circle  of  readen,  whom  it  will  both  interest  and  instmct.^  The 
photofp*aphio  illustrations  are  not  large,  bat  they  are  very  artistic  and 
DeautifoL  They  are  illostratiye  rather  than  scenic,  and  enable  on- 
travelled  readers  to  realise  in  a  very  vivid  way  the  characteristics  uid 
marvels  of  the  ice  world.  Often,  only  a  little  bit  is  selected,  but  it 
exhibits  as  nothing  else  could  exhibit,  what  ice  needles,  ice  falls,  moraines, 
and  moulins  are.  It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the  text  is  intended  to  be 
illustrative  of  the  photographs,  or  the  photc^^phs  of  the  text.  The 
text  is  sufficiently  vigorous,  mforming,  and  picturesque  to  justify  itaelf. 
The  photographs  are  sufficiently  artistic  and  novel  to  form  a  most  inter- 
esting Swiss  album.  The  volume  is  a  rery  attractive  one ;  it  will  grestiy 
delight  those,  to  whom  the  Oberland  is  familiar,  while  it  will  read  like  a 
fairy  tale  of  ice  palaces  to  those  who  are  not.  It  is  thoroughly  seimtific  ; 
but  it  is  science  popularized ;  it  will,  therefore,  be  e<iualfy  welcome  in 
the  study  and  tne  drawing-room.  In  publishing  it  just  before  ihe 
summer  time,  Mr.  Bennett  provides  an  admirable  Christmas  book,  for 
those  who  seek  Christmas  scenes  and  sensations  in  August. 

The  Life  and  Death  of  Jeanne  D'Arc,  caUed  The  Maid.  By 
Harriet  Parr,  Author  of  *In  the  Silver  Age.'  2  vola. 
London :  Smith  &  Elder. 

There  are  problems  connected  with  Jeanne  D' Arc's  diaraeter,  aohiev«- 
ments  and  martyrdom,  which  it  is,  perhaps,  imnossible  now  to  solve. 
What  was  the  inspiration  under  which  she  acted  P  What  the  secret  of 
her  marvellous  success  P  Who  were  chiefly  guilty  in  her  death  P  These 
are  ouestions  of  which  only  a  partial  solution  is  possible ;  and,  in  our 
conclusions  conceminjz  them,  we  must  necessarily  be  greatly  influenced 
by  the  sympathies  of  her  biographer,  and  the  oolounng  given  to  her 
narrative.  The  careful  collection,  in  five  volumes,  of  all  raown  authente 
documents  connected  with  her  history,  by  La  SMetS  VHUtoift  de 
France,  has  greatly  facilitated  the  task  of  her  biographer ;  and  Miss  Pair 
has  been  fortunate  enough  to  be  the  first  Englisn  writer  to  bring  their 
results  before  £nglish  readers.  This  she  has  done  with  great  con- 
Bcientiousness  and  skill.  Eesolutely  excluding  all  secondary  repre- 
sentations, she  has  sought  to  delineate  Jeanne  in  the  simple  light  of 
these  important  state  papers.  The  result  is  a  portraiture  sin^arly 
beautiM  and  heroic — and  in  one  sense  original.  The  Jeanne  of  Miss 
Parr's  volumes  is  neither  the  prejudiced  conception  of  Shakspere,  Uie 
imaginative  creation  of  Schiller,  nor  the  statuesque  goddess  of  SSouthey ; 
least  of  all  is  she  the  vile  courtesan  of  Voltaire, —the  unclean  credulity 
which  accepted  La  Fucelle  as  even  an  approximation  to  the  trutii,  being 
but  the  reflection  of  an  immoral  age,  and  an  expression  of  its  inabiHty 
to  believe  in  what  was  nobler  than  itself. 

Miss  Pi^r  has,  we  think,  for  the  first  time,  at  any  rate  to  English 
readers,  embodied  the  simple  humanity,  the  goodness,  unselfidbmess,  and 
h^oism  of  Jeanne's  remarkable  character ;  ner  own  womanly  instincts 
have  interoreted  for  her  the  purity  and  perfect  womanliness  of  her 
heroine.  Simply  and  graceftmy  written,  her  volumes  have  all  the 
seriousness  of  nistory,  aU  the  interest  of  romance,  and  a^  the  diarm  of 
a  work  of  successful  literary  art. 

Whatever  the  secret  of  Jeanne's  inspiration,  etery  T'eeord,  and  ev^iy 
impression  concerning  her,  attests  the  most  perfect  sincerity,  goodness, 
and  nobleness.  Always,  and  in  eventhing  a  woman,  she  was  yet  a 
woBBMui  of  heroic  mould;  she  was  en<K>wed  with  eensiderable  phyvieid 
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beauty,  agility,  and  strenfi^,  with  intellectual  abilities  of  a  yeiy  high 
order,  clear  and  deoisiTO  judgment,  single  and  indomitable  purpose, 
remarkable  eloquence,  and  a  voice  singularly  rich  and  beautiful.  Indi- 
cations  of  these  are  seen  throughout  her  history; — in  her  clear  penetra- 
tion of  character,  her  almost  instinctive  perception  of  the  thing  to  be 
done,  her  great  power  of  reticence,  and  ner  aetermined  perseverance 
when  she  was  opposed, — first  by  her  relatives  at  Domeroy,  next  by  the 
counsellors  of  the  king,  and  by  the  generals  of  the  army.  Whatever  her 
inspiration  it  was  purely  her  own ;  ror  a  long  time  no  one  believed  in  it, 
and  to  the  last  it  was  made  use  of  rather  than  credited.  So  far  from 
being  an  instrument  employed  by  the  Armagnac  party,  her  constant 
complaint  was  of  opposition.  At  her  trial  she  expressly  afSrmed  that 
she  alone  was  responsible  for  what  she  had  done,  ana  only  a  few  moments 
before  her  death,  she  exonerated  Charles  by  declaring  that  it  was  not  he 
who  had  counselled  her. 

In  a  character  of  the  15th  century,  her  hallucination  is  not  so  difficult 
to  understand ;  her  heated  imagination  no  doubt  interpreted  as  Divine 
intimations  many  things  that  to  another  temperament,  or  in  a  subsequent 
a^e,  would  have  had  no  significance.  She  followed  her  '  voices '  with 
simple  implicitness — not  as  a  policy  but  as  a  faith.  Her  enemies  did 
not  question  her  inspiration,  only  they  attributed  it  to  witchcraft. 
What  but  a  malign  power  could  oppose  ihem  1  Witii  the  mass  of  her 
countrymen  she  obtained  a  ready  credence  j  iwd  her  convictions  tended 
to  justify  themselves. 

Her  work  was  simple,  patriotic  and  noble ;  sublimely  indifferent,  to 
personal  interests,  she  was  intent  only  on  the  deliverance  of  her  countiy 
irom  the  English.  *  The  only  peace  for  them  is  that  they  begone  into 
<  their  own  country.'  Her  efforts  to  reunite  the  alienated  Burgundiana 
and  the  king,  were  untiring  and  very  noble.  She  urged  the  latter  ioAh» 
freest  and  most  generous  forgiveness. 

The  noblest  men  in  the  French  army — those  who  became  <^e  great 
commanders  of  their  age — and  the  most  virtuous  womeU)  were  her  firmest 
friends ;  she  won  respect  and  love  in  every  household — from  matrons  and 
littie  children  alike.  Her  achievements  prove  that  success  in  war 
depends  upon  much  more  than  needle-guns.  The  English  were  the 
finest  archers  in  the  world;  no  soldiers  could  struggle  more  bravely, 
and  yet  they  could  not  resist  the  enthusiasm  vdiich  Jeanne  inspired. 

Her  trial  and  death  are  one  of  the  most  disgraceful  chapters  in  history. 
The  chief  guilt  rests,  not  with  the  English,  whose  culpability  consisted 
mainly  in  delivering  h^r  over  to  the  ecclesiastical  tribunals,  but  with 
her  own  countrymen — with  the  University  of  Paris,  who  instigated  it — 
with  the  oily,  treacherous,  and  unscrupulous  Bishop  of  Beauvais,  who 
conducted  it.  who  denied  her  all  legal  assistance,  with  diabolical 
ingenuity  sought  to  entangle  her  in  the  casuistry  of  forty  or  fifty 
ecclesiastical  assessors,  plotted  to  destroy  her  by  a  perversion  of  the 
forma  of  law,  and  brutally  denied  to  her  the  consolation  of  praying 
before  a  church  on  her  way  to  the  court;  and  above  all,  with  her 
dastardly  «nd  ungrateful  sovereign  and  the  Armagnac  party,  who 
heartlessly  abandoned  her  to  her  enemies,  and  who  did  not  move  a 
finger  or  utter  a  word  on  her  b^alf ;  the  indoWt  poltroonery  of  Charles, 
always  her  greatest  obstacle,  had  here  its  crowning  shame.  NeiUier 
Charles  nor  France  was  worthy  of  the  heroine,  whcae  exploits  crowned 
the  one  and  deliver«d  the  otiier. 
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Mission  Life  in  the  Islands  of  the  PaeifiCy  being  a  Narrative  of  the 
Life  and  Labours  of  Rev,  A,  Buzacott,  Missionary  of  Itaro^ 
tonga.  Edited  by  Rev.  J.  P.  Sunderland,  and  Rev.  A. 
BuzAcoTT,  B.A.  With  Preface  by  Rev.  Henry  Allon. 
London  :  John  Snow  &  Co. 

In  apite  of  the  detraction  which  certain  High  Church  dignitarief  are 
pleaaea  to  lavish  on  Puritan  Miaaions,  few  thin^  in  the  Hijttory  of 
Uhriatianitj  are  more  wonderful  than  the  work  which  thej  have  effected 
in  the  Islanda  of  the  Pacific.  Tranaformationa,  more  magical  than  are 
found  in  the  fablea  of  Eaatem  romance  hare  been  effect^  bj  agencies 
that  to  the  limited  wiadom  of  aome  oritica,  and  of  aU  worldly  men,  aeem 
entirely  inadeooate  to  the  reault.  Mr.  Buzacott  waa  the  honoured 
coadjutor  of  Jonn  Williama,  ahared  in  hia  work,  lightened  hia  toil,  con- 
tributed to  hu  aucceaa,  and  carried  on  hia  enterpriae.  He  waa  abundantlr 
fitted  by  Gk>d'a  providence  to  undertake  the  varied  toil  of  the  South 
Sea  Miaaion.  Kothing  came  amiaa  to  him :  he  could  fashion  toola  and 
use  them ;  build  ahipa  and  launch  them ;  auperintend  the  architecture 
of  houaea,  churchea,  and  collegea ;  and  then  direct  the  aocial,  religious, 
and  literarv  work  to  be  done  in  them.  He  could  catch  the  fleeting 
vocablea  of  aava^pres,  and  create  hia  grammar  and  lexicon  out  of  them :  he 
could  firat  tranalate,  and  then  print,  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  the  dialect 
of  ftarotonga ;  and,  by  hia  extended  journeya,  hia  admirable  power  of 
organiaation,  and  hia  aimple,  eameat,  holj,  conaecrated  life,  he  could 
commend  hia  great  work  to  the  aympathiea  of  the  Chriatian  Church. 
The  volume  before  us  ia  interesting  and  fresh  in  its  preaentationa.  The 
pictures  of  sayage  life,  of  Pacific  hurricanes,  of  missionary  enterprises, 
of  Divine  transformations,  is  modestly  and  beautifully  told ;  the  narrative 
consisting  to  a  large  extent  of  extracts  from  Mr.  Busacott's  Diary.  A 
right  noble  and  useful  life  is  chronicled  here,  and  the  chronicle  has  the 
rare  merit  of  condensation  and  brevity ;  while  none  can  rise  from  peruaing 
the  detaila  of  the  work  done,  without  a  sense  of  the  awful  grandeur  of 
the  operations  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  when  struggling  under  such  condi- 
tions with  the  unrelieved  corruption  of  our  common  humanity. 

Venetian  Life.    By  Wm.  D.  Howells.  London :  Triibner  &  Co. 

Mr.  Howells  ia  an  intelligent  and  vivacioua  American,  who  resided 
three  yeara  in  Venice  as  conaul,  and  who  ia,  therefore,  fully  qualified  to 
write  concerning  it.  He  haa  written  a  clever,  aenaible,  and  amuaing 
book,  free  from  all  offences  against  good  English  and  good  taste*  free 
also  from  all  affectationa  of  either  aentimeot  or  anti-aentiment.  The 
apell  of  Venice  ia  upon  him ;  but  it  finda  expreaaion  in  a  healthy,  aensible 
way.  It  ia  not  the  glamour  of  the  Venice  of  romance  and  poetrv,  nor  ia 
it  the  dark  intrigue  and  tragedy  of  the  Venice  of  Darii.  To  Mr.  Howella, 
Venice  ia  a  city  unique  iu  ita  picturetqueneas,  rich  in  ita  art  treaaurea,  and 
intereating  in  its  historical  association,  otherwise  a  city  of  ordinary  men 
and  women,  exhibiting  an  average  variety  of  human  character,  and 
witnessing  an  arerage  diversity  of  human  passion.  Venice  is  very  dear 
to  its  own  citizens ;  a  tolerable  proof  that  its  government  and  social  life 
— conditiona  of  foreign  oppreaaion  like  that  of  Auatria  excepted — are  as 
tolerable  as  in  other  plaoea.  We  need  not  aay  that  Mr.  Howells  does 
not  see  in  the  Cybele  of  the  Adriatic,  the  Venice  of  Byron  and  Bogers — 
an  anachronism  in  history,  a  solecism  in  life.    He  has  no  romantio 
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sentiment  for  that  'pathetic  swindle'  the  Bridge  of  Sighs,  which  is 
associated  with  neither  patriot  nor  hero,  with  the  myaterious  despotism 
of  the  Three,  nor  with  anything  notable  in  the  history  of  the  Bepublic. 
Xike  the  passage  from  the  prison  at  Newgate  to  the  Old  Bailey,  it  is 
consecrated  only  to  rogues  and  murderers.  Nor  is  the  Bialto,  which 
now  spans  the  Gi-reat  Canal,  in  any  way  connected  with  the  merchant  life 
of  the  old  commercial  emporium  ;  nor  is  the  statue  which,  according  to 
Syron,  Faliero  addresses  as  one  of  his  ancestors  so  old  as  Faliero  himself 
by  a  century  and  a  half.  Byron  has  much  to  answer  for  in  the  false 
Venetian  history  and  sentiment  to  which  he  has  given  existence. 

Mr.  Howells  does  not  wholly  escape  the  fatal  tendency  of  his  country- 
men to  pronounce  verdicts  on  works  of  art,  we  suppose  on  the  lucus  a 
Tion  lucendo  principle ;  liut,  happily,  he  does  not  inflict  upon  us  very 
much  in  this  way.  IJntil  Americans  are  as  much  imbued  with  it,  they 
had  better  leave  art  to  the  'Eoba  di  Eoma'  of  Mr.  Story,  and  the 
•  Transformations  '  of  Mr.  Hawthorne. 

Mr.  Howells  more  wisely  turns  to  the  social  life  of  Venice  as  it  is. 
He  tells  us  about  the  theatres,  dinners,  housekeeping,  social  life,  love- 
making,  holidays,  the  lagoons,  the  nationalities,  and  memorable  places 
of  Venice ;  and  concerning  these,  he  writes  with  an  intelligent  appre- 
ciation, thorough  ^ood  sense,  and  cleverness  of  good-humoured  touch, 
which  leave  nothmg  to  be  desired.  His  volume  is  a  collection  of 
sketches,  making  no  pretence  to  handbook  completeness,  or  to  historical 
dignity ;  but  it  is  as  bright  and  pleasant  and  mstructive  a  book  as  one 
need  wish  to  read. 

Co%aH  de  JEspaiia,  Illmtraiive  of  Spain  and  Spaniards  as  they  are. 
By  Mrs.  VSTm.  Pitt  Byrne.    2  vols.    London :  Strahan. 

Mrs.  Byrne  has  taken  very  great  pains  with  her  book,  and  has  strung 
upon  her  thread  of  travel  a  good  deal  of  information,  especially  in  her 

Sreface ;  but  the  sense  of  every  excellency  is  overpowered  by  manifold 
efects.  Her  inherent  prosiness,  for  instance,  is  only  intensined  by  her 
strenuous  efforts  to  be  brilliant.  She  is  ingenious  in  making  vile 
puns,  and  industrious  in  scraping  together  polyglott  c|uotations,  which 
are  not  very  accurately  given,  and  wnich  are  an  irresistible  suggestion 
of  *  scraps'  stolen  from  some  *  feast  of  languages.'  There  is  a  tawdry  in- 
congruity about  them,  like  the  holiday  dress  of  a  fast  negro.  For  plain, 
honest,  sensible  dulness  we  have  much  forbearance,  none  for  diuness 
trying  to  be  lively  in  a  very  deadly  way.  ]Mrs.  Byrne  ^ves  us  a  topo- 
graphical list  instead  of  a  landdcape,  a  passport  description  instead  of  a 
portrait.  Much  as  she  says  about  Biarritz,  San  Sebastian,  and  the 
Escurial,  she  gives  us  no  impression  of  the  places,  partly  through  lack  of 
observing,  partly  throuj^h  lack  of  recording  power.  The  chief  informa- 
tion that  she  does  give,  is  that  which  is  reproduced  from  the  observations 
of  others.  We  have  read  on  and  on,  hoping  to  And  some  relief  to  the 
dull  platitudes,  the  vague  descriptiveness,  the  weary  small  talk,  the 
inconsequential  adventures,  and  the  tiresome  repetitions  of  her  book,  but 
encountered  nothing  but  bad  puns  and  wild  quotations.  Our  first  shock, 
was  the  declaration  that  she  was  not  speaking  ironicallt/  when  speaking 
of  iron  in  its  relation  to  railways ;  not  contented  with  this,  she  tells  us 
two  or  three  times  that  this  is  an  iron  age.  Our  next  was  to  read  about 
Biarritz,  a  luminous  description  like  this :  '  There  is  a  factitious  watering- 
'  place  aspect  about  the  spot,  reminding  one  perhaps  chiefly  of  Spezzia, 
'  but  mare  still  of  the  Spas  of  Germany  (which  P),  and  sometimes  even  of 
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*  Folkestone  and  Tnnbridffe  Wells.'  We  w<mder  slie  did  not  add  also 
of  Macedon  and  Monmouth.  And  as  the  third  stroke  is  generally  fataU 
we  fairlj  gaye  in,  when  we  fonnd  the  programme  of  a  bull-fight  called 
a  huU-exXn ;  we,  therefore,  gladlj  hand  oyer  her  pretentious  and  pon- 
derous yolumes  to  such  sympathisers  among  our  r^ers,  as  Mrs.  Byrne 
describes,  when  she  says  they  'dip  tiie  tips  of  their  hose  into  the 
'  cerulean  ink-bottle.'  Her  preface  is  comparatiyely  &ee  from  affectation, 
and  justifies  us  in  entreating  her  in  the  additional  yolume  which  she 
promises,  to  apply  her  commendable  industry  to  the  useful  collection  of 
facts,  rather  tnan  to  tiie  wanton  collection  of  quotations. 

Vignettes,    Twelve  Biographical  Sketches.    By  Bessie  Baynkr 
Parkes.    London :  Alexander  Strahan. 

This  is  a  yery  charming  yolume,  made  up  of  biographical  articles  con- 
tributed to  a  serial  pumication.  It  will  make  many  acquainted  with 
persons  worthy  of  being  known,  who  haye  hitherto  been  names  and 
nothing  more.  Three  of  the  sketches,  yiz.,  those  of  Madame  Luce, 
Madame  Pape-Carpantier,  and  Mrs.  Jameson,  are  strictly  original.  Fiye 
others,  those  of  Madame  Swetchine,  La  Soeur  Bosalie,  Harriot  E.  Hunt, 
Madame  de  Lamartine,  and  Madame  Mojon,  are  translated  and  abridg:ed 
from  books  almost  entirely  unknown  to  the  English  public.  The  remain- 
ing four — Mrs.  Winthrop,  Miss  Cornelia  Enight,  Miss  Bosanquet,  and 
Mrs.  Delany — are  biographical  reyiews.  The  first  sketch  in  the  yolume, 
that  of  Madame  Swetchine,  is,  perhaps,  the  most  interesting.  The 
young  wife  of  an  elderly  Eussian  officer,  banished  to  France,  she  was 
full  of  intelligence  and  goodness,  and  speculated  in  her  letters  on  many 
of  the  great  religious,  or  rather  politico-ecclesiastical,  problems  of  the 
day.  She  died  in  1857,  and  was  intimate  with  most  of  her  celebrated 
contemporaries,  especially  with  De  Tocqueyille,  with  whom  she  had 
many  tnoughts  and  sympathies  in  common  ;  some  of  her  most  interest- 
ing letters  were  addressed  to  him.  She  did  not  always  agree  with  him, 
but  she  shared  all  his  noble  aspirations  for  liberty  and  worthy  national 
life ;  she  thought,  howeyer,  that  the  Italians  should  haye  trusted  Pio 
None,  and  was  of  opinion  that  the  Papacy  should  remain  permanent  in  a 
national  Italy.  Inferior  in  sagacit]^  and  force  to  Madame  de  Stael,  she 
was  a  remarkable  woman  and  tmnker,  and  was  as  good  as  she  was 
cleyer. 

Miss  Parkes  writes  gracefully  and  tenderly,  and  she  skilfully  delineates 
the  characteristic  features  of  her  heroines.  Her  womanly  heart  is  in 
sjiDpathy  with  all  that  is  womanly  and  pure.  We  cannot  sympathise 
with  all  her  theories  of  what  women  ought  to  be  and  do,  but  ^e  has 
written  an  attractiye  and  yaluable  book  for  girls  growing  into  womanhood. 

The  Last  Lays  in  England  of  the  Rajah  Eammohun  Boy.  Edited 
by  Mary  Carpenter.     London :  Triibner  &  Co. 

Sammohun  Boy  was  in  some  respects  one  of  Ihe  most  remarkable 
men  of  his  race,  in  modem  times.  The  intelligence,  independence,  and 
candour  which  enabled  him  so  early  to  emancipate  himself  from  the 
superstition  of  his  caste,  the  wisdom  and  moderation  with  which  he  held 
his  new  opinions,  the  earnestness  and  judgment  with  which  he  sought  to 
propa^te  them,  his  ^eat  leaning  and  inteUeotoal  power,  and  the  moral 
eleyation,  magnanimity,  gentleness*  and  piety  of^his  character  were 
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equally'  extraordinary.  No  wonder  that  snch  a  man  excited  in  English 
Christians,  and  in  English  statesmen,  an  nnnsnal  degree  of  interest. 
There  are,  of  coarse,  indications  of  imperfections ;  his  passionate  enthu- 
siasm, for  instance,  about  the  Eeform  Bill  of  1831,  and  his  exaggerated 
estimate  of  the  issues  inyolyed  in  it,  not  only  for  England  but  for  the 
world.  His  estimate  again  of  the  IJnitarianism  which  he  had  embraced, 
an  estimate  which  his  Unitarian  friends  apparently  endorsed,  that,  to 
'  these  men  (enlightened  Hindoos)  the  idea  of  a  triime-God,  a  man-God, 
'  and  also  the  idea  of  the  appearance  of  Gt>d  in  the  bodily  shape  of  a 
'  dove,  or  that  of  the  blood  of  GK>d  shed  for  the  payment  of  a  debt,  seem 
'  entirely  heathenish  and  absurd,  and  conseauently,  their  sincere  con- 
*  yersion  to  (Trinitarian)  Christianity  must  be  morally  impossible.*  A 
sufficient  refutation  of  which  is  an  appeal  to  actual  facts, — to  the  com- 
parative  fewness  of  Unitarian  compared  with  Trinitarian  conversions. 
Bammohun  Eoy,  if  living  now,  would  be  too  candid  even  to  insinuate 
that  such  conversions  are  not  'sincere.*  Facts,  however,  are  very 
awkward  things  for  doetriitaire  theorists^  We  regret  that  Miss  Carpenter 
has  not  given  to  the  world  a  complete  biojrraphy  of  this  remarkable  man. 
The  present  volume  consists  chiefly  of  extracts  from  contemporary 
reviews,  newspapers,  and  funeral  sermons,  simply  strung  together,  and 
involving  much  tiresome  repetition.  Few  readers,  we  fancy,  will  get 
through  these  without  skippmg.  The  chief  interest  of  the  volume  is  in 
the  details  of  the  Eajah's  aeath. 


POLinOS,  SOIENOE,  AND  AET. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  Banking,  Currency ,  and  the  JExchanges, 
By  Arthur  Crump,  Bank  Manager,  formerly  of  the  Bank 
of  England.     Longmans  &  Co. 

Results  under  the  last  Bank  Charter  Act  of  1844.  By  Chas. 
M.  WiLLiCH,  late  Actuary  University  Life  Assurance 
Society.     Longmans  &  Co. 

Mr.  Crump's  'Treatise'  is  full  of  interesting  facts  upon  all  subjects 
connected  with  practical  banking.  The  law,  as  it  affects  cheques,  bills  of 
exchange,  and  bills  of  lading,  is  very  fully  stated,  and  we  hardly  know 
where  so  much  sound  information  and  advice  upon  general  banking 
matters  can  be  found  as  in  this  comparatively  small  volume.  The 
chapter  on  foreign  exchanges  contains  a  lucid  and  succinct  explanation 
of  phenomena,  which,  although  founded  upon  perfectly  simple  and  well 
understood  principles,  are  to  many  minds  very  puzzling  and  mtricate. 

In  what  may  be  termed  the  theoretical  parts  of  his  book,  Mr.  Crump 
is  not  so  successful  as  in  the  practical.  He  produces  upon  us  the 
impression  of  a  well-informed  bank  manager  rather  than  of  a  clear 
thinker  upon  banking  and  currency ;  indeed,  his  style  sometimes  leads 
us  to  suppose  that  he  has  not  made  up  his  mind  clearly  on  some  of  the 
subjects  about  which  he  writes.  In  pages  238  and  239  he  gives  two 
diametrically  opposite  opinions  on  decimal  coinage,  and  leaves  us  in 
ignorance  as  to  nis  final  judgment.  In  the  chapter  on  currency,  he 
says,  'Agricultural  counmes  progress  slower  in  the  accumulation  of 
'  wealth,  on  account  cf  the  dreulation  qf  their  currencies  being  more 
*  languid.*   We  have  no  idea  what  this  means,  and  cannot  conceive 
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how  the  mere  circulation  of  currency  can  produce  wealth.  It  is  a 
mistake  of  the  result  for  the  cause.  In  illustration,  he  says  that 
Poland  is  poor,  and  England  and  Holland  are  rich.  But  in  the  mot^t 
important  sense  England  and  Holland  are  more  agricultural  than 
Poland,  hecause  they  have  a  much  more  skilfully  dereloped  agri- 
culture. The  truth  appears  to  be,  that  no  country  with  a  skilful  and 
productive  agriculture  can  be  otherwise  than  wealthy.  Mr.  Crump 
attributes  far  too  much  power  to  the  banking  establishments  of  London, 
when  he  assumes  that  they  can  guide  the  course  of  the  money  market, 
and  regulate  the  rate  of  interest.  He  consequently  proposes  to  call 
together  a  banking  council  in  London,  which  by  its  toresight  and 
prudence,  should  prevent  overtrading  and  avert  panics.  He  candidly 
admits,  however,  tnat,  *  In  order  to  effect  such  an  object  so  that  it  might 
work  harmoniously  in  itself,  and  the  members  of  such  council  be  in  a 
position  calmly  and  with  matured  judgment  to  deliberate  upon  the 
course  to  be  pursued  under  any  circumstances,  every  feeling  of  jealousy 
would  have  to  be  set  aside.'  Now,  considering  that  the  members  of  the 
council  would  be  rivals  in  business,  we  fear  this  condition  requires  a 
standard  of  excellence  and  self-abnegation  which  our  commercial  men 
have  hardly  attained.  However,  we  have  read  the  paragraph  with 
pleasure,  because  it  shows  how  high  an  opinion  Mr.  Crump  has  formed 
of  the  city  men  among  whom  he  moves.  The  truth  probably  is,  that  the 
rise  and  fall  of  the  rate  of  discount  are  governed  by  laws  quite  out  of  the 
control  of  even  the  most  able  and  disinterested  council  of  bankers-  To 
those  of  our  readers  who  wish  for  information  and  guidance  on  the 
details  of  banking  and  currency,  we  cordially  recommend  this  treatise. 
We  think  its  style  might  be  greatly  improved  by  some  careful  literary 
revision,  and  we  fear  some  mlacies  lie  hidden  m  the  theoretical  parte 
of  the  book.  These  happily  do  not  invalidate  the  valuable  information 
and  sound  advice  given  oy  Mr.  Crump  when  confining  himself  within 
the  domain  of  the  practical  bank  manager,  and  which,  in  our  view»  con- 
stitutes the  value  of  his  contribution  te  banking  literature. 

Mr.  Willich*s  pamphet  is  a  very  useful  ana  seasonable  production. 
Perhaps  the  title  is  not  strictly  accurate,  because  it  assumes  that  the 
changes  in  the  rate  of  discount,  &c.,  recorded,  are  the  result*  of  the 
Bank  Charter  Act  of  1844  Probably  the  framers  of  that  act  would 
utterly  disclaim  any  intention  directly  te  affect  by  it  the  rate  of  discount 
or  the  value  of  money.  Their  object,  they  would  say,  had  relation  to 
the  securitjr  of  thepaper  currency  of  the  country,  and  has  been  com- 
pletely attained.  However,  it  may  be  fuUy  admitted  that  a  knowledge^ 
of  the  facto  recorded  in  Mr.  Willich's  tebles  is  higUy  desirable  to  any 
one  attempting  to  estimate  the  'Eesulte  of  the  Bank  Charter  Act 
of  1844.' 

Letters  on  the  Social  and  Political  Condition  of  the  Principality 
of  Wales.  By  Henry  Richard.  London :  Jackson, 
Walford,  and  Hodder. 

Within  the  compass  of  a  hundred  pages,  Mr.  Richard  comprises  an 
amount  of  information  concerning  the  Principality  which  will  not  only 
surprise  and  delight  even  the  best-informed  among  us,  but  which  oon- 
stitutes  an  argument  for  the  power  of  volunteryism  in  religion  that  is 
simply  irresistible. 

(Jertein  supercilious  churchmen,  unable  to  dispute  the  fact  of  the  Non- 
conformity of  the  Principality,  Have  set  themselves  to  the  Christian  task 
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of  yilifying  it.  They  liare  accused  it  of  a  bad  pre-eminence  in  immorality 
generally,  and  in  illegitimacy  in  particular ;  and  in  the  last  session  of  parlia- 
ment, no  less  a  person  than  Mr.  Gathome  Hardy  had  the  hardihood  to 
say,  that  the  chapel-building  enterprise  of  Wales  was  simply  a  building 
speculation.  Mr.  Eichard  had  an  easy  task  in  refuting,  by  official  and 
other  statistics,  both  these  accusations,  and  in  proving  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Princinality  to  be  among  the  most  moral,  religious,  and  liberal  of  the 
empire.  But  few,  we  apprehend,  are  prepared  for  the  facts  which  he 
proves,  viz.  ^ — that»  whereas  two  centuries  ago  there  was  scarcely  a  Non- 
confomiist  in  Wales,  the  JN^onconformists,  now,  are  80  per  cent,  of  the 
population,  and  that,  according  to  Mr.  Horace  Mann,  the  ^Nonconformists 
of  the  PrincipalitY  have  furnished '  all  the  aeconunodation  for  worship 
'  the  population  of  Wales  requires;'  the  multiplication  of  their  congrega- 
tions has  been  as  follows : — 

1742.  1776.  1816.  1861.  1866. 

110.  171.  993.  2,927.  8.107. 

The  Nonconformists  of  Wales  have  within  the  last  fifty  years,  built 
or  rebuilt  more  than  3,000  chapels,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  nearly  two 
millions.  The  aggregate  amount  raised  by  them  for  religious  purposes 
is  about  £300,000  per  annum — a  sum  nearly  equal  to  all  the  endowments 
of  the  Edtablishment.  They  support  seven  colleges  for  the  education  of 
their  ministry.  They  contribute  to  the  Bible  oociety  more  than  any 
equal  population  of  the  kingdom.  They  have  important  educational 
agencies,  and  an  extensive  newspaper  and  serial  literature.  And  all  this 
is  done  by  a  poor  agricultural  population,  and  in  spite  of  the  opposition, 
and  sometimes  persecution,  of  the  landlords — most  of  whom  are  Episco- 
palians. These  facts  are  a  sufficient  answer  to  the  objection,  that  while 
voluntaryism  may  do  for  a  civic  and  wealthy,  it  can  never  suffice  for  a 
rural  and  poor  population. 

Mr.  Kiohard  puts  his  facts  in  a  simple,  terse,  and  telling  manner. 
His  little  book  is  a  manual  which  both  statesmen  and  ecclesiastics  will 
do  well  to  ponder.  Anomalies  like  the  Established  Churches  of  Ireland 
and  Wales — to  say  nothing  of  that  of  England — cannot  continue  long  in  a 
free  and  enlightened  age.  The  designation  which  the  Times  newspaper 
applies  to  the  former,  *  a  gigantic  confiscation,'  is  equally  applicable  to 
the  latter. 

Note%  on  Hpidemica,  for  the  Use  of  the  Public.  By  Francis 
Edmund  Anstib,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.  London:  Jackson, 
Walford,  &  Hodder. 

Dr.  Anstie  has  expanded*  in  a  very  complete  and  useful  little  manual, 
the  article  bearing  the  title  of  *  British  Epidemics,'  wiiich  appeared  in  the 
January  number  of  this  Ebvibw.  It  has  the  great  advantage,  in  a  time  of 
epidemic  Uke  this,  of  furnishing  all  the  caution  and  suggestion  that  the 

general  public  need  for  the  preservation  of  health ;  while  it  avoids  those 
etails  of  specific  disease  which  only  the  medical  man  can  wisely  deal  with. 
Dr.  Ajistie's  great  knowledge,  good  sense,  and  varied  experience,  quality 
him,  above  most  men  to  give  advice  to  the  public  on  such  matters,  bide 
by  side  with  Miss  Nightingale's  '  Notes  on  Nursing,'  and  Dr.  Brown's 
'  Five  Lectures  on  Health,'  his  little  manual  should  have  a  permanent 
place  upon  every  cottage  book-shelf.  Dr.  Anstie's  practical  suggestions 
are  founded  upon  the  statement  of  just  as  much  scientific  information  as 
will  enable  an  intelligent  confidence  and  attention  to  them.    He  points 
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out  iht  chief  j»n>et  of  the  more  imporUat  epidemie  diseaeee,  and  the 
meant  by  which  they  maj  be  prerented*  Were  the  simple  piiociples 
laid  down  in  this  little  work  acted  nnon  in  houieholdi,  and  by  paroi^ial 
authorities,  small-poxt  tjphns,  and  tne  cholera  would  disappear,  as  the 
black-plague  has  done,  and  the  epidemics  which  do  risit  us  would  be 
enoounteml  with  ealm  and  rigorous  intelligence,  and  not  as  now,  with 
alarmed  ignorance  and  frantic  expedients. 

Our  Postal  and  Revenue  EBtabliskmentSy  considered  unth  a  View  to 
Utilising  the  former  for  the  Receipt  and  Payment  of  Revenue 
Moneys^  8fc.    By  a  Civii.  Servakt.    Pitman :  1866. 

Sereral  successire  Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer  have  expressed  their 
dissatisfaction  with  the  present  mode  of  collecting  the  taxes,  and  the 
Board  of  Inland  Berenue  have,  from  time  to  tune,  in  their  annual 
reports  to  the  Treasury,  strongly  condemned  the  entire  system.  They 
hsTe  not  hesitated  to  affirm  that  it  is  injurious  to  the  Beyenue,  conducive 
to  fraud,  and  attended  with  great  annoyance  and  inoonrenience  to  the 

Sublic.  It  might  naturally  be  expected  that,  after  such  emphatic  ood- 
emnation,  any  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  would  be  able  to  induce 
the  Legislature  topass  an  Act  to  amend  the  eyils  and  defects  of  the 
present  system.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  this  might  be  the  caae ; 
but  when  we  remember  the  power  of  vested  interests^  and  the  influence 
of  the  several  parties  likely  to  be  affected  by  a  change,  we  are  not 
surprised  at  the  obstacles  tliat  have  been  presented  to  every  attempt  to 
deal  satisfactorily  with  this  question.  However  urgent  may  be  the 
need,  upon  public  grounds,  for  an  amendment  of  the  law,  it  is  a  feat  of 
too  herculean  a  nature  for  any  (rovemment  to  attempt,  unsustained  by  a 
strongly  expressed  public  opinion.  This  was  proved  in  1864,  when 
Air.  uladstone  attempted  to  carry  a  measure  for  the  improved  collection 
of  the  taxes.  Little  public  interest  was  awakened,  and  hardly  any 
sympathy  shown  with  his  earnest  effort  to  mitigate  some  of  the  evils  of 
the  present  system.    On  the  9th  of  February  last  he  spoke  thus : — 

*  In  my  opinion  the  present  system  is  most  defective^  and  I  really  wish  thai 

*  gentlemen  would  he  disposed,  if  they  could  find  time,  to  examine  this 
•■  subject  for  themselves,  oecausct  though  not  likely  to  become  one  of  party 

*  or  political  importance,  it  is  one  which  greatly  afeets  a  number  of  local 

*  communities  as  well  as  individuals, \and  l  think  there  will  soon  be  a  general 
'  desire  to  change  the  present  system.' 

The  book  now  berore  us  is  a  valuable  contribution  towards  such  a 
consideration  of  the  subject.  It  discusses  the  entire  question  in  a 
fearless  and  comprehensive  manner,  and  seems  to  demonstrate  the 
feasibility  of  most  material  and  advantageous  changes.  The  scheme 
suggested  by  the  author  is  an  entire  amalgamation  of  the  Customs, 
Inland  Bevenue,  and  Postal  Services  in  one  great  office,  with  responsible 
heads  to  each  department  This  office  would  have  its  branches  in  all 
parts  of  the  country,  managed  in  connection  with  our  present  Postal 
arrangements.  Both  economy  and  general  public  convenience  would  be 
largely  promoted  by  the  proposed  scheme.  The  possibility  of  such 
combination  is  established  by  the  author  upon  evidence  beyond  excep- 
tion. For  the  purpose  of  proving  his  various  positions,  he  systematically 
refers  to  the  evidence  taken  before  a  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  in  1862  and  1863 ;  and  to  enable  his  readers  to  verify  his 
references,  he  has  reprinted  in  the  Appendix  all  the  more  important 
portions  of  that  evidence,  the  official  document  itself  being  now  out  of 
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print.  As  an  illnstration  of  the  practicability  of  at  least  some  of  the 
suggestions  contained  in  the  book,  it  may  be  stated  that  already,  within 
a  tew  weeks  of  the  publication  of  the  work,  one  of  the  changes  urged  in 
it  has  actually  been  effected.  Several  of  the  chief  officials  had  positively 
affirmed  the  impracticability  of  constituting  the  revenue  collectors 
generally,  stamp  distributors  also.  This  has,  however,  at  last  been 
accomplished,  and  has  been  officially  acknowledged  to  be  advantageous 
both  to  the  public  and  the  revenue.  This  fact  alone  justifies  us  in 
claiming  for  the  author  an  attentive  hearing.  We  believe  that  the 
present  costly  system  of  distinct  establishments,  each  with  its  multi- 
farious ramifications,  extended  all  over  the  country,  is  little  understood 
by  the  general  public.  The  whole  subject  urgently  needs  investiga- 
tion, and  we  trust  that  the  publication  of  this  work  will  help  to  draw 
increased  attention  to  it.    We  earnestly  recommend  its  carefdl  perusal. 


POETRY,  FICTION,  AND  BELLES  LETTEES. 

The  Vision  of  Hell.  By  Dantb  Alighteri.  Translated  by 
H.  F.  Gary.  Illustrated  with  the  designs  of  M.  Gustave 
Dore.    New  Edition.     London :  Cassell,  Petter  &  Co. 

M.  Dor§'s  fame  as  an  illustrator  of  the  principal  classics  in  European 
literature,  has  rapidly  culminated.  In  popular,  andperhaps  in  artistic, 
estimation,  he  has,  just  now,  scarcely  a  second.  He  shrmks  from  no 
undertaking,  however,  daring  and  however  colossal.  He  boldly  submits 
his  artistic  imagination  to  comparison  with  the  creations  of  a  Shakspeare, 
Milton,  Dante,  and  even  the  old  Hebrew  historians  and  prophets.    He 

Sours  out  his  illustrations,  moreover,  with  a  fertility  and  rapidity  that, 
espite  the  proverbial  affluence  of  genius,  is  inevitablv  productive  of  a 
large  percentage  of  failures.  Great  genius,  however,  M.  Dor6  unques- 
tionably possesses  ;  but  of  a  lurid,  fantastic,  and  sensational  kind.  Its 
instinct  generally  guides  him  to  themes  eminently  congruous.  Perhaps 
his  ch^  d'cmvre  as  yet,  his  more  ambitious  attempts  notwithstanding,  is 
'The  Wanderinjf  Jew.*  In  the  *  Inferno'  of  Dante,  however,  he  nas 
found  a  congenial  subject,  but  with  this  drawback,  that  it  is  a  perpetual 
temptation  to  the  exaggeration  of  a  tendency  which  needs  restraint, 
rather  than  impulse.  The  anocalvptic  character  of  Dante's  great  poem 
is  to  M.  Dor§*s  sobriety  what  tne  *  Destruction  of  Jerusalem,'  or  the  'Last 
Judgment,'  was  to  Martin's,  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  M.  Dor6  has 
often  fallen  before  the  temptation.  Grandly  imaginative,  and  suggestive 
as  some  of  these  illustrations  are,  the  series,  as  a  whole,  is  too  uniformly 
lurid  and  sensational  to  be  pleasing.  It  is  as  if  the  whole  of  the  Turner 
Gallery  were  in  his  latest  style  of  misty  or  grotesoue  grandeur. 

It  would  be  difEicult  to  suggest  a  more  remarkable  contrast  in  art  than 
between  the  Dante  illustrations  of  Flaxman,  and  those  of  Dor6 ;  the  one 
cold  as  a  cartoon,  the  other  sensuous  as  the  scene  of  a  melodrama. 
Flaxman  pure,  sculpturesque,  dealing  chiefly  with  the  human  figure,  and 
relying  upon  his  perfect  dnwing ;  Dor6  scenic  and  vague,  deali^  chiefly 
with  landscape,  and  relying  upon  magical  chiar  oscuro  effects :  precisely 
where  Flaxman  is  strongest  Dor6  is  weakest.  Nothing  can  surpass  the 
grandeur  of  his  half-deuneated,  half-suggested  horrors.  In  one  sense 
the  artist,  in  this,  resembles  the  poet.  Half  of  Dante's  effects  are  pro- 
duced by  the  indefinite  soggestiTeness  of  his  mystic  and  pregnant  words. 
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Erery  seDtence  has  depths,  from  which  corsory  readers  utterly  fail  to 
draw.  Hence  the  difficuliies  of  any  artist's  task.  The  lines  of  a  draw- 
ing pencil  cannot  be  made  as  suggeative  as  the  thought  and  words  of  a 
poem.  ThejT  have  this  disadvantage  too»  that  the  suggestions  of  the 
artist's  pencil  must  be  chiefly  maU^rial ;  those  of  the  poet's  words  may 
be  inteUectual  or  moral.  Perhaps  M.  Dor6  deserves  to  have  it  said,  that, 
so  far  as  pictorial  art  can  suggest  more  than  it  embodies,  he  is  in  harmony 
with  his  author.  The  poem  and  the  illustrations  together  fill  up  a  more 
perfect  picture  than  either  oould  do  alone.  Sometmies  words  fail,  and 
the  idea  is  tilled  up  by  the  artist ;  sometimes  it  is  impossible  to  attempt 
the  realization  of  what  the  poet's  words  suggest.  Nothing,  perhaps, 
that  art  can  achieve  in  the  realms  of  weird  and  lurid  imagination  is  left 
unattempted  by  M.  Dor§.  We  have  the  mysterious  suggestions  of 
fantastic  crags,  and  gnarled  trees,  and  piled  up  clouds,  and  awful  chasms, 
and  boiling  seas,  and  all  the  nondescript  natural  symbolism  that  so 
enthralled  us  in  *  The  Wandering  Jew.'  Only  by  such  frequent  repetition 
one  gets  a  little  too  familiar  with  the  trick  of  the  art.  Dante,  however, 
sugge^ts  a  hell  much  more  spiritual  and  inward  than  Ai.  Dor^ ;  the 
predominant,  if  not  the  only  features  of  his  illustrations  are  of  physical 
torture,  which  is  represented  with  an  elaborate  and  fertile  ingenuity- 
worthy  of  a  grand  inquisitor.  We  shrink  and  shudder,  and,  it  may  be, 
shut  the  book,  more  than  satiated  with  having  '  supped  on  horrors.' 
This  has  ever  been  the  failure  of  pictorial  art.  The  *  Hell'  and  the 
'  Purgatory '  of  Orgagna,  in  the  Campo  Santo  of  Florence,  simply  make 
us  laugh. 

These  illustrations  vary  very  greatly — from  conceptions  and  per- 
formances that  are  really  sublime,  to  others  more  akin  to  theatrical 
diorama ;  frequent  instances  of  bad  drawing,  especially  of  the  human 
figure,  greatly  mar  pictures  upon  which  we  should  otherwise  look  with 
very  great  satisfaction. 

The  Euglish  version  of  Dante  which  forms  the  text  of  this  superb 
volume  is  that  of  Gary.  The  illustrations  are  very  efiectively  reproduced. 
Every  accessory  of  type,  paper  and  binding,  which  can  make  a  livre 
de  luxe  is  carefully  supplied.  The  volume  is  one  which  deserves  to  take 
a  liigh  place  among  the  productions  of  modern  art.  To  Dantopholites 
it  will  be  another  and  a  most  acceptable  wreath  placed  upon  the  great 
master's  brow. 

Master   and  Scholar,  8fc,   Sfc.      By  E.   H.   Plumptre,   MA. 
London :  Alexander  Strahan. 

This  volume  of  poems,  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Keble,  is  charac- 
terised by  many  of  the  excellencies,  and  some  of  the  weaknesses  of  that 
great  master  of  the  poetry  of  Christian  sentiment.  It  breathes,  in  slow 
and  measured,  and  almost  monotonous  cadence,  much  hallowed  and 
refre»hiDg  thought,  which  falls  on  ear  and  heart  like  the  melody  of 
distant  chimes  ringing  from  some  antique  spire.  The  rich  and  varied 
culture  of  the  writer  is  rather  too  apparent,  while  the  delicate  nicety  of 
his  references  to  place,  and  time,  and  personage,  show  his  poetry  to  have 
been  his  toil,  as  well  as  his  recreation.  He  wanders  back  into  the 
cloister  of  St.  Ebbe's,  Oxford,  in  the  13th  century,  and,  with  skill 
and  tenderness,  gives  an  old-world  picture  of  the  Friar  Bacon.  This 
almost  forgotten  herald  of  modem  physical  science  is  the  '  master ' 
whose  conflicts  with  the  prejudice  and  ignorance  of  his  time  form  the 
subject  of  the  first  and  most  considerable  poem.    Nor  does  our  author 
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fail  to  show  with  more  than  ordinary  care,  the  insuffioiency  of  mere 
natural  science  to  soothe  or  satisfy  the  deei>est  questionings  of  the 
human  spirit.  The  *  Scholar,'  who  started  with  a  passionate  love  for 
Eoger  Bacon,  to  lay  the  supposed  magician's  magnum  opus  at  the  feet  of 
the  Pope,  returns  after  ten  years  of  wandering  to  light  up  his  master's 
dying  ear  with  the  new-found  light  of  spiritual  freedom  and  hope. 
The  exceedingly  able  article  in  the  *  Contemporary  Eeview  *  for  July 
1866,  by  the  same  author,  on  Friar  Bacon,  should  be  read  as  a  commen- 
tary and  introduction  to  this  poem.  It  will  then  be  seen  how  much  of 
the  story  is  founded  on  fact.  With  exquisite  delicacy,  Mr.  Plumptre 
pours  forth  once  more  the  pitiful  wail  of  poor  Eloisa's  broken  heart 
over  the  idol  of  her  passion.  More  of  her  story  and  of  that  of 
Abelard  is  introduced  than  we  find  in  the  well-known  lines  of  Pope,  and 
the  lessons  which  her  agony  teaches  to  all  generations  are  not  concealed. 
Our  author  also  takes  us  back  into  the  family  of  Bethany^  and  weaves 
the  traditions  of  the  Magdalen  into  a  charming  poem.  Why  he  should 
translate  the  familiar  names  of  Mary,  Lazarus,  and  John,  into  Miriam, 
Eleazar,  and  Jochanan,  we  do  not  see.  The  same  kind  of  modified  con- 
ceit is  conspicuous  elsevrhere,  though  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  mar  the 
excellence  of  the  volume  as  a  whole.  Though  the  author  is  fond  of  the 
distant  and  the  past — ^and  there  is  a  dreamy  if  not  drowsy  tone  about 
these  placid  and  pure  recitatives — he  does  not  fail  to  show  the  bearing 
of  the  themes,  which  he  has  versified  so  tenderly,  on  the  sorrows  and 
anxieties  of  this  generation.  Translations  from  the  Hebrew  Psalms, 
from  the  Persian  pietists,  and  from  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  and  Prudentius, 
show  how  wide  his  sympathies  have  carried  him ;  and  though  German, 
MedisevaL,  Oriental,  and  Latin  themes  have  chiefiy  engaged  his  muse,  yet 
he  has  so  sweetly  reproduced  Scriptural  scenes  and  thought,  that  we 
are  convinced  the  volume  will  add  to  the  author's  reputation,  so  highly 
distinguished  in  other  departments. 

London  Poems.  By  Robert  Buchanan,  author  of  *  Idylls  and 
*  Legends  of  Inverbum/  *  Undertones/  &c.  London  & 
New  York  :  Alexander  Strahan. 

A  strong  dramatic  faculty  manifesting  itself  in  poetry  has  become  very 
rare.  What  there  is  of  it  has  for  the  most  part  taken  up  its  habitation 
in  prose  novels.  Here  is  a  young  poet,  however,  who  unquestionably 
possesses  it,  though  he  writes  tales  in  verse,  and  not  plays.  In  '  Willie 
Baird,'  '  Poet  Andrew,'  and  others  of  the  '  Idylls  and  Legends  of  Inver- 
bum * — as  now  in  the  present  volume — Mr.  Buchanan  presents  us  with  a 
series  of  life-like  character-pictures.  We  have  Jane  Lewson,  the  flaccid- 
natured  afiectionate  woman,  in  subjection  to  the  rigid  iron-grey  piety 
of  her  old  maid  sifters ;  Nan  and  Liz,  deep-hearted  and  true,  however 
faulty,  frail,  and  unromantic  to  the  superficial  or  conventional  observer- 
types  of  how  many  women  in  our  great  cities,  reared  in  and  begirt  with 
circumstances  unideal  enough !  '  the  little  milliner,'  with  her  childlike 
spirit,  unharmed  by  the  evil  around  her,  as  the  poet  with  exquisite 
felicity  expresses  it : — 

'  Fear,  nor  sin,  nor  shame,  hath  she. 
But,  like  a  sea-bird  on  the  sea. 
Floating  hither,  thither,  day  and  night : 
The  great  black  waters  cannot  harm  her. 
Because  she  is  so  weak  and  light.' 
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Then  we  have  the  two  rough  but  big-hearted  tailors  (no  land  lubbers 
these  in  nautical  attire  I),  and  poor,  erring  Effie.  in  that  noble  poem 
'  The  Scaith  o'  Barth ;'  and  the  neer-do-well  &ther,  tutored  and  mortdised 
oyer  bj  his  prim  and  respectable  (P)  son,  Attomej  Sneak, '  sharp  like  a 
*  tyrant,  timid  like  a  slaye.'  In  this  last  poem,  and  the  Starling.  Mr. 
Buchanan  shows  a  grim  Scotch  humour.  Mr.  Buchanan  tells  his  stories 
in  the  person  of  one  of  the  characters  concerned  ;  and  the  characters  he 
has  chosen  to  depict  are  neyer  (like  those  of  Mrs.  Browuing)  subtiUj  intel- 
lectual analysts  of  themselyes  or  others,  nor  are  they  persons  likelj  to  look 
at  eyent-i  in  a  romantic  or  poetic  aspect.  This  imposes  peculiar  difficulties 
on  the  poet.  And  there  maj  be  an  instance  or  two  wnere  the  chsjracter 
represented  speaks  too  much  like  a  poet ;  but,  on  the  whole,  the  dramatic 
propriety  of  each  narration  is,  to  us,  the  strongest  test  and  proof  of  the 
rare  calibre  of  Mr.  Buchanan's  dramatic  faculty.  The  simplicity  of  the 
natures  he  has  chosen  to  portray,  and  of  the  incidents  in  which  he  has 
inyolyed  them,  is  calculated  to  make  the  poems  generally  interesting, 
because  generally  intelligible.  It  is  in  this  rei^ion  that  the  lights 
and  shadows  of  human  nature  are  disposed  in  broad  grand  masses, 
little  broken  up  and  weakened;  and  out  of  such  materials  the  most 
imperishable  oi  poetry  has  been  built  up.  He  likewise  chooses  his 
heroes  and  heroines  chiefly  from  low  snd  unartifioial  life  ;  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  such  life  is  by  far  the  most  picturesque.  Howeyer  refined* 
his  personages  are  neyer  o£Pensiye,  prosaic,  or  commonplace  at  the 
moment  when  he  allows  us  to  see  them,  whateyer  they  may  be  at  other 
times.  Simple  and  few  as  may  be  his  incidents ,  the  poet  generally  selects 
them  so  that  they  shall  be  such  as  to  extract  for  us  the  yery  essence  and 
aroma  of  the  characters  brought  into  play ;  the  tragic,  pathetic,  loyeable, 
or  pitiable  elements  lying  down  at  the  root  of  the  simplest  and  most 
ordmary  natures.  And  in  the  person  of  one  whose  perception  is  rendered 
sensitive  and  delicate  by  deep  sympathy  or  interest,  he  brings  out  all  the 
subtler  features  and  nuances  of  the  situation  with  care  and  fineness  of 
touch.  On  this  account,  in  Mr.  Buchanan,  the  metre,  the  poetic  form,  has 
generally  a  *  rai$on  d^etre,  which  we  do  not  always  feel  in  Crabb€^ — of 
whom  Mr.  Buchanan  in  some  degree  reminds  us,  nor  even  in  Wordsworth. 
One  more  remark  we  must  make,  that  the  moral  atmosphere  of  this  book 
seems  to  us  thoroughly  healthy,  though  there  is  no  preaching  in  it;  and 
the  morality  is  not  pharisaic  or  merely  conyentional.  But  we  rise  from 
the  perusal  of  it  with  larger,  kindlier,  less  artificial,  and  more  hopeful 
yiews  of  our  common  nature,  because  we  haye  been  looking  at  it  through, 
the  eyes  of  one  who  sees  deep  and  truly. 

Our  admiration  is  not  indiscriminate.  We  think  it  a  mistake  to  haye 
written  a  poem  like  '  The  Gift  of  Eos,'  inyiting  comparison  with  the 
*Tithonus'  of  Tennyson;  for  that  enshrines  all  the  aerial,  exquisitely 
subtle  graces  of  the  elder  poet's  elaborately-finished  style.  Mr. 
Buchanan's  distinct  original  faculty  comes  out  chiefly  in  the  homelier 
subjects  he  has  treated ;  yet  of  the  yigorous,  clear,  yiyid  execution  of  the 
'  Death  of  B.oland/  we  cannot  speak  too  highly ;  this,  too,  is  realistic  in 
its  way ;  and  here  the  poet  again  achieyes  a  triumph.  We  can  make  no 
extracts  in  so  short  a  space,  but  must  conclude  our  notice  by  asserting 
that  we  feel  sure  no  genuine  loyer  of  poetry  can  read  the  liyely  little 
poems,  'Langley  Lane,'  and  'The  Bhnd  Linnet,'  or  the  grand  and 
touching  ones  *  Nell '  and  '  Liz,'  without  feeling  stirred  to  the  depths  of 
his  soul ;  and  we  record  our  conyiotion  that  if  Mr.  Buchanan  writes  no 
more,  he  will  haye  permanently  enriched  English  literature  by  mudli 
that  he  has  already  accomplished. 
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Dramatic  Studies:  By  Augusta  Webster.  The  Prometheus 
Bound  of  JEschyluSy  literally  translated  into  English 
verse.  By  Augusta  "Webster.  London  and  Cambridge : 
Macmillan. 

To  use  the  'young  language'  of  her  publisher's  University,  Mrs. 
Webster  deserres  to  be  Kudized,  In  her  original  poems  there  is  unques- 
tionable power.  They  are  for  the  most  part  'oramatio  monologues,' 
after  Mrs.  Browning :  and  it  may,  perhaps,  oe  considered  refreshing  that 
any  minor  minstrel  nas  discoyerea  that  there  is  somebody  besides  Mr. 
Tennyson  worth  imitating.  Mrs.  Webster  has  chosen— it  is  the  indolent 
habit  of  the  day — blank  yerse  as  her  yehicle :  apparently  the  easiest,  it  is 
really  the  most  difficult  of  rhythms ;  and  the  poet  would  be  wise  who 
resolutely  refrained  from  writing  blank  yerse  until  he  had  reached  the 
age  of  forty.  Mrs.  Webster's  blank  yerse  has  none  of  the  sustained 
music,  the  organic  rhythm,  which  is  necessary  to  make  blank  yerse 
endurable.  *  A  Preacher,'  and  *  By  the  Looking  Glass,'  are  the  poems 
which  we  prefer.  In  the  former  the  soliloquist,  being  of  weak  mate- 
rial, preacnes  one  doctrine,  holding  another. 

*  Then  here  again,  *  the  pleasures  of  the  world 
That  tempt  the  youngest  members  qf  my  flock,* 
Now  I  think  really  that  they Ve  not  enough 

Of  these  same  pleasures.    &rey  and  joyless  lives 
A  many  of  them  have,  whom  1  would  see 
Sharing  the  natural  gaieties  of  youth. 
I  wish  they'd  more  temptations  of  the  kind.' 

Mrs.  Webster's  *  Preacher'  is  rather  dull :  and  the  heroine  of  her 
'Looking  Glass'  is  rather  ugly.  The  latter  soliloquizes  in  a  lyrical 
metre,  whose  fluency  shows  that  the  authoress  has  versifying  powers. 
This  also,  appears  more  satisfactorily,  in  her  rendering  of  the  'Prome- 
theus Bound,  a  version  which  is  both  accurate  and  poetical.  We  quote 
a  well-known  passage,  which  is  admirably  translated. 

• '  Oh  marvellous  sky,  and  swiftly  winging  winds. 
And  streams,  and  myriad  laughter  of  sea-waves. 
And  universal  mother  earth.    I  call  ye 
And  the  all-seeing  sun  to  look  on  me. 
What  I,  a  god,  endure  from  other  ^ods. 
Yea,  see  racked  with  what  tormentings 
I  must  wrestle  through  time  told  by  wousands  of  years, 
For  the  new  king  of  gods  has  contrived  for  me, 

Bondage  thus  shamefuL 
Woe,  woe !  for  the  pain  tnat  is  on  me  now. 
Igroan,  and  I  groan  for  the  coming  pain — 
When  will  the  end  of  this  evil  breuc 

like  the  dawn  of  a  star  in  heaven  P' 

Mrs.  Webster  need  not  fear  the  comparison  with  Dean  Milman,  which 
shall  conclude  our  notice :  Trphi  ravr*  cir  c/aoc.  Place  aux  dames, 

•  Now  let  the  forked  whorls  of  fire  be  driven 
Against  me,  and  let  the  air  be  convulsed 
With  ihunder  and  rage  of  boisterous  winds, 
Let  the  blast  sway  the  earth  to  her  lowest  base. 
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To  the  very  roots,  let  it  heap  the  sea  wave 
Iq  lashing  surge  on  the  path  of  heaven's  starSy 
Let  it,  whirling  me  high  in  resistless  wrath* 
Dash  my  body  down  to  deep  Tartarus — 

He  stays  me  not,  do  what  he  will.' 

Thus  the  Dean  of  St.  Paul's  :— 

*  Aye  on  that  head  the  lightnings  hurl, 
III  sharp-edged  flakes  that  blaxo  and  curl. 
With  thvmders  rend  the  shiyering  heaven. 
And  blasts  in  frantic  eddies  driven ! 
The  earth  to  its  foundations  bare, 
Up  from  its  roots  let  whirlwinds  tear! 
Confound  wild  ocean  in  its  wrath 
Even  with  heaven's  stars  in  their  empyreal  path : 

And  let  him  hurl  amid  the  storm. 

Deep,  deep  to  Tartarus,  my  form ; 

Plunged  in  the  gxilf  ot  dark  Necessity ; 

Yet  never,  never  can  he  make  me  die.' 

Mrs.  Webster  is,  we  think,  the  more  ^schylean  :  but  in  neither  ver- 
sion is  the  last  line  satisfactory. 

The  Princess  Progress ;  and  ot/ier  Poems,   By  Christina  Rosetti. 
Loudon  :  Macmillan  &  Co. 

No  one  can  read  Miss  Bosetti's  volume  without  the  conviction  that 
whatever  the  comparative  rank  to  which  she  may  be  entitled^,  she  takes 
an  undisputed  place  among  true  poets.  Whatever  may  be  the  indefinable 
criteria  of  poetical  j^enius  as  oistiuguished  from  clever  verse-making, 
they  are  unmistakeable.  Whatever  the  distinctive  oualities  of  her 
muse.  Miss  Rosetti  has  every  right  to  sing,  that  Wordsworth  and 
Tennyson  can  claim ;  no  one  can  imagine  that  her  thoughts  would  be 
better  said  than  sung.  Her  thought  is  not  so  profound  as  Wordsworth's ; 
her  form  is  not  so  perfect  as  Tennyson's ;  her  passion  is  not  so  intense 
as  Byron's ;  her  descriptive  power  is  inferior  to  that  of  Thomson ;  she 
has  not  the  humour  and  pathos  of  Hood;  nor  does  she  equal  any  of  these 
great  masters  in  musical  rhythm  or  constructive  power;  yet  is  she 
beyond  all  question  a  genuine  poet.  Her  conceptions  are  fresh  and 
beautiful,  and  are  inspired  by  the  recognition  of  imderlyinff  meanings 
and  subtle  harmonies.  Her  feeling  is  deep  and  tender,  although  its 
sadness  is  too  predominant ;  and  her  verse  is  artistic  and  musical.  She 
sings  as  a  bird  sings,  because  she  must.  If  the  thought  of  an  audience 
is  present  to  her  at  all,  the  consciousness  of  it  is  wonderfullv  concealed. 
A  sadly  meditative  and  introspective  spirit,  finds  quaint  ana  melodious 
expression  for  itself,  and  establishes  an  involuntary  sympathy  with  all 
who  have  any  appreciation  of  its  moods.  It  expresses  itself,  moreover, 
not  in  metaphysical  speculations  or  analyses,  but  in  concrete  embodi- 
ments of  the  imagination.  It  seeks  pidpable  images  and  analogies, 
clothes  itself  with  form  and  feature,  and  becomes  vivid  and  human,  so 
that  we  have  companionship  with  it.  In  this  respect  Miss  Hosetti 
resembles  Shelley  more  than  Wordsworth.  Miss  Bosetti  also  possesses 
the  power  of  reticence  and  restraint,  which  is  the  faculty  of  a  true  poet. 
She  is  content  to  suggest  her  thought,  and  so  far  as  she  presents  it,  she 
is  severely  modest  in  her  delineations,  neither  caricatore  nor  exaggeration 
disfigures  it. 
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Miss  Eotetti  loolrs  upon  human  life  moumfiilly^,  as  if  she  had  suffered 
much  in  it.  It  is  to  her  a  temptation  or  a  trial  m  which  men  have  evil 
to  resist  and  sorrow  to  endure,  rarely  a  sunshine  or  rest,  which  may  be 
heartily  enjoyed. 

The  first  and  principal  poem  in  the  Tolnme.  and  which  gives  to  it  its 
name,  is  a  sustained  allegory,  representing  the  seduction  of  human 
passion  and  the  weak  vieldiiur  of  the  human  will.  The  progress  of  the 
prince  to  his  bride  is  delayed  by  eyery  wayside  attraction,  and  he  arrives 
only  to  see  her  carried  out  dead,  her  heart  broken  by  his  apparent 
infidelity.  The  poem  is  a  gallery  of  beautiful  pictures  of  the  scenes 
through  which  he  passed,  and  evinces  the  writer's  peculiar  power  of 
exhibiting  external  nature  in  connexion  with  the  working  of  human 
passion.  The  smaller  noems  are  exauisitely  finished ;  some  of  them  are 
already  familiar  to  reaaers  of  serial  literature. 

To  all  who  love  true  and  beautiful  poetry,  the  volume  will  be  very 
acceptable.  Like  an  hour  beneath  the  shade  of  green  trees  on  a  sultry 
day,  like  a  quiet  church  service  with  the  unresting  life  of  the  city 
surging  round,  it  will  refresh  minds  that  are  weary,  and  soften  hearts 
that  are  hard. 

The  Inner  Life.    A  Poem.     By  the  Rey.  W.  Tidd  Matson. 
London :  EUiot  Stock. 

The  verse  which  Mr.  Matson  has  adopted  lends  itself  very  felicitously 
to  serious  themes,  but  it  is  as  yet  so  identified  with  its  greatest  Master 
that  it  suggests  very  perilous  comparisons.  Mr.  Matson  uses  it  with 
great  skill  and  elegance,  his  deep  religious  feeling  and  earnestness  does 
much  to  inspire  it,  and  he  possesses  poetical  powers  of  no  mean  order. 
In  a  series  of  short  cantos  ne  describes  the  inception,  growth,  charac- 
teristics, and  consummation  of  the  inner  spiritual  hfe  of  a  religious  man. 
With  ec[ual  subtlety  and  sympathy  he  recognises  its  various  moods,  and 
often  gives  expression  to  them  in  words  which  will  be  precious  formulaa 
for  many  thoughtful  and  devout  souls.  His  poem  appeals  to  spiritual 
sentiment,  ader  the  manner  of  the  Christian  Tear,  it  is  a  tender  and 
beautiful  vcuie  mecum  for  earnest  hearts.  Mr.  Matson  has  modestly  printed 
it  in  a  cheap  pamphlet  of  sixteen  pages.  We  hope  that  he  will 
forthwith  put  it  mto  a  form  more  portaole  and  elegant,  so  as  to  fit  it  for 
the  dressing-table  and  the  pocket. 

The  following  may  be  taken  as  a  specimen  of  the  earnestness  of  Mr. 
Matson's  feeling,  and  of  the  felicity  of  his  verse  :— 

*  Lord,  I  was  blind,  I  could  not  see 
In  thy  marred  visage  any  grace  ; 
But  now  the  beauty  of  tny  face, 
In  radiant  vision,  dawns  on  me. 

Lord,  I  was  deaf,  I  could  not  hear 

The  thrilling  music  of  thy  voice ; 

But  now  I  hear  thee,  and  rejoice. 
And  all  thine  uttered  words  are  dear. 

Lord,  I  was  dumb,  I  could  not  speak 

The  grace  and  glory  of  thy  name ; 

But  now,  as  touched  with  living  flame. 
My  lips  Thine  eager  praises  wake. 
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Lord,  I  was  dead,  I  oonld  not  itir 

M  J  Ufelett  soul  to  oome  to  Thee ; 

But  now,  since  thou  hmst  quiekened  me, 
I  liie  from  sin's  dark  sepolchre. 

For  Thon  hast  made  the  blind  to  see. 
The  deaf  to  hear,  the  dumb  to  speak. 
The  dead  to  liye, — and  lo !  I  break 

The  chains  of  my  captirity. 

Our  ITj/mns :  their  Authors  and  Origin,  being  Biographical 
Sketches  of  nearly  Tico  Hundred  of  the  Principal  Psalm  and 
Hymn  Writers,  with  Notes  of  their  Psalms  and  Hymns. 
A  Companion  to  New  Congregational  Hymn-book.  B; 
Joseph  Miller,  M.A.  London  :  Jackson,  Walford, 
Hodder. 

We  hare  received  Mr.  Miller's  volume  too  late  for  more  than  a 
cursory  examination.  The  true  worth  of  such  a  compilation  can  be 
appraised  only  after  minute  and  manifold  tests.  We  haye,  howerer, 
submitted  it  to  such  as  opportunity  has  enabled,  and  with  rery  satisfac- 
tory results.  Mr.  Miller  has  arranged  his  notices  in  chronological 
order,  and,  keeping  steadily  before  him  the  object  of  his  work,  has  fur- 
nished such  biographical  and  critical  material  as  may  be  supposed  of 
interest  to  hymnologists.  The  biographical  information  is  succinctly  and 
skilfully  ^iven ;  such  points  are  selected  as  throw  light  upon  each  auUior's 
compositions ;  and  thus  a  beautiful  and  instructire  significance  is  often 
given  to  a  hymn  that  otherwise  would  be  a  hymn  and  nothing  more. 
And  as  some  of  the  most  eminent  divines  and  servants  of  the  Church  are 
numbered  amongst  hymn  writers,  the  volume  is  virtually  a  very  valuable 
and  interesting  biographical  dictionary.  The  most  interesting  question 
in  such  a  volume  concerns  the  real  authorship  of  obscure  or  anonymous 
hymns,  and  bibliographical  or  biographical  information  concerning 
hymns  of  indisputable  authorship.  To  this  department  of  hymnology 
Mr.  Miller  has  made  some  valuable  contributions.  His  research  has 
been  most  extensive  and  unwearied,  and  he  has  probably  determined 
indubitably  the  authorship  of  many  hymns  not  hitherto  identified. 
When  ^e  '  New  Congregational  Hjrmn-lK>ok'  was  compiled  eight  or  nine 
years  ago,  but  little  luid  oeen  done  in  that  way.  It  was  almost  the  first 
hymn-book  that  pretended  to  any  historical  or  critical  research;  immense 
labour  was  expended  upon  it,  and  much  was  done  by  a  comparison  of 
original  editions  of  hymn-books,  examination  of  collected  works  and 
religious  msgazines,  and  incjuiries  through  '  Notes  and  Queries,'  and 
other  channels  of  information.  The  information  kindly  afforded  by 
Mr.  Daniel  Sedgwick — that  dictionary  in  breeches,  for  all  recent  hymo- 
book  compilers,  was  especially  valuable.  Since  then  much  has  been 
done  by  Sir  Boundell  Palmer,  and  others.  Articles  on  hymnology  have 
appeared  in  reviews  and  magazines,  and  almost  every  month  hymnolo- 
gical  queries  in  'Notes  and  Queries.'  Even  our  Episcopalian  friends 
have  been  almost  shamed  out  of  their  inveterate  and  unworthy  habit- 
happily,  almost  peculiar  to  themselves — of  concealing  in  their  hymn- 
books  the  Nonconformist  sources  to  which  they  are  so  largely  indebted. 
Mr.  Miller  has  had  the  advantage  of  th^se  eight  or  nine  years  of  almost 
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oontinuons  research ;  and,  as  the  result,  he  has  supplemented  many  of 
the  bibliographical  defects  of  the  '  NewCongregational  Hymn-book/  and 
has  corrected  some  of  its  errors.  We  have  noted  sereral  of  these  in  look- 
ing through  the  volome,  and  by-and-by  when  his  statements  haye  been 
sufficiently  tested,  it  may  be  well  for  the  Committee  of  the  Cougrega- 
tional  Union  to  reyise  the  list  of  authors.  The  authorship  of  some  of  the 
hymns  published  in  the  *  New  Congregational'  as  anonymous,  was,  bow- 
ever,  known  to  its  compilers,  but,  for  various  reasons,  the  names  were 
withheld ;  in  most  cases  the  condition  was  insisted  upon  by  ihe  writers 
themselves.  The  authors  of  several  of  the  anonymous  hymns  have  been 
ascertained  since  the  hymn-book  was  stereotyped.  In  other  cases  such 
as  the  wrong  attribution  of  Mr.  Anstice's  two  hymns,  Nos.  354  and  693, 
from  the  '  Child's  Christian  Year'  to  Keble,  and  many  others,  Mr.  Miller 
has  rendered  good  service  by  his  corrections.  On  the  other  hand, 
Mr.  Miller  has  not  only  left  something  to  be  done  by  investigators  who 
may  come  after  him,  and,  as  we  trust,  in  future  editions  of  his  own  book, 
but  he  has  fallen  into  some  mistakes.  For  instance,  the  author  of  the 
hymns  bearing  the  name  of  Shrubsole,  one  of  which  Mr.  Miller  has 
erroneously  attributed  to  Matthew  Wilks,  was  not  the  Eev.  Wm. 
Shrubsole,  of  Sheemess,  as  Mr.  Miller  supposes,  but  Mr.  William 
Shrubsole  of  the  Bank  of  England,  his  son,  one  of  the  *  Fathers  and 
Founders '  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  father  of  the  late  Mrs. 
Cunli£Pe,  who  kindly  submitted  the  original  MSS.  to  one  of  the  com- 
pilers of  the  '  K^w  Congregational  Hymn-book.'  If  we  mistake  not, 
his  hymns  are  appended  to  Mrs.  CunlifiTe's  memoir  of  her  father  in  Dr 
Morison's  volume,  entitled  as  above. 

For  Mr.  Miller's  information,  however,  we  may  say  that  the  hymn 
No,  376,  '  Lo,  on  the  inglorious  tree/  is  a  translation  of  an  old  Latin 
hymn  by  the  Eev.  W.  J.  Blew  (*  Church  Hymn  and  Tune  Book')  revised 
by  one  of  the  compilers  of  the  'New  Congregational  Hymn-book.*  We  wil, 
only  say,  concerning  Mr.  Miller's  criticisms  on  omissions  and  readingsl 
that  the  editorial  functions  required  of  compilers  of  a  hymn-book  for  use 
in  public  worship,  are  essentially  different  from  those  of  the  editor  of  a 
work  like  Sir  lioundell  Palmer's.  When  hymns  extend  to  twelve, 
eighteen,  or  twenty -four  verses,  omission  becomes  imperative,  and  many 
considerations  besides  intrinsic  excellency,  such  as  unity,  progress,  or 
fitness  of  sentiment,  must  determine  what  verses  are  to  be  omitted. 
An  abbreviated  hymn  may  be  a  congruous  whole,  or  but  a  heap  of  dUjecta 
membra.  As  to  readings — when,  as  Sir  Eoundell  Palmer  justly  remarks, 
'  a  hymn  is  easily  sj>oiled  by  a  single  falsetto  note,'  verbal  alteration 
becomes  imperative,  if  some  of  the  richest  devotional  compositions  of 
our  literature  are  not  to  be  altogether  discarded.  For  instance,  ask  a 
congregation  to  sing  the  first  line  of  Charles  Wesley's  Nativity  Hymn  as 
he  wrote  it,  '  Hark !  how  all  the  welkin  rings,'  and  the  archaism  would 
set  everybody  in  a  titter.  The  justification  of  an  editor  in  such  altera- 
tions is  to  be  found,  not  in  any  theories  about  alterations,  but  in  the 
practical  result.  The  compilers  of  the  *  New  Congregational  Hymn-book  ' 
wisely  proceeded  on  the  principle  of  making  no  alteration  when  such  did 
not  seem,  for  worshipping  purposes  essentially  necessary.  The  taste  or 
even  refinement  of  one  age  may  be  the  burlesoue  or  coarseness  of 
another.  Such  verbal  adaptations  have  been  found  imperative  by  every 
compiler  of  hymns  ./or  public  worship. 

But  we  must  not  permit  Mr.  Miller's  book  to  tempt  further  remark. 
As  a  work  of  very  great  research,  of  skilful  composition,  of  valuable  in- 
formation, and   of  exceeding  biographical  and  religious  interest,  we 
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heartilj  commend  it  to  ererr  household*  as  the  inseparable  companion  of 
the  hymn-book  which  it  iUostrates.  The  latest  oontribution  to  the 
literature  of  our  h  jmnology,  it  is,  out  of  sight,  the  best. 

Letters  of  Euginie  de  OuSrin.     Edited  by  G.  S,  TREBuriK^f. 
London  :  Simpkin  &  Marshall.     1866. 

This  is  a  companion  rolume  to  the  chsrminic  journal  of  Madlle.  de 
Oa^in,  which  has  recently  taken  the  heart  of  Christian  and  Protestant 
Europe  by  storm.     It  is  difficult  to  say  in  what  the  charm  of  these  letters 
consists,  yet  it  im  equally  difficult  to  resist  their  fascination.    The  in- 
cidents which  they  relate  are  of  the  simplest  and  homeliest  descriptioa  ; 
the  correspondents  to  whom  they  are  addressed,  are  with  few  exception  a. 
unknown  to  fame  ;  yet  the  writer  throws  around  them  a  certain  glamoor 
which  makes  us  quite  sympathetic  in  the  raried  changes  of  their  lot. 
There  is  much  that  is  ^^hin$2^  and  eren  sentimental  in  the  extrayagaat 
terms  in  which  Eugenie  de  Ou^rin's  lovini;  heart  pours  forth  its  cataracts 
of  affection  on  a  multitude  of  objects.     Her  thoughts  dwell  more  on  the 
shady  than  on  the  sunny  side  of  human  life,  but  though  she  has  the  secret 
of  manufacturing  sorrows,  she  knows  how  to  put  away  the   sackcloth 
and  gird  her  with  gladness.     She  seems  to  lire  ever  beneath  the  shadow 
of  the  wing  of  the  Angel  of  Death,  yet  he  is  not  to  her  the  grim  spectre 
which  Holbein  represents  him,  but  rather  the  Janitor  of  Paradise,  and 
as  the  door  closes  oehind  one  after  another  of  her  friends,  gleams  from 
the  light  within  fall,  and  rest  upon  her  soul.   Her  whole  spirit  was  inter- 
fused with  that  peculiar  form  of  religious  life  which  can  grow  up  only 
under  the  influence  of  Soman  Catholicism.    Her  estimate  of  the  world, 
of  holy  places,  persons,  days,  and  things,  her  hagiology,  her  reyerence 
for  ana  aependence  on  sacraments,  cruciflxes,  and  Holy  Mother  Church, 
CTince  a  aegree  of  superstition  which  at  times   is   little  better  thaa 
fetichism  ;  yet  withal  it  is  refreshing  to  trace  the  evidence  of  the  buoyant 
and  practical  power  of  her  faith,  of  her  obvious  love  to  God,  her  delight 
in  prayer,  and  her  Christian  charity.     She  reioiced  in  Church  festivals, 
ana  loved  to  attend  on  services  and  ceremonials,  yet  she  clearlj  regarded 
them  only  as  means  to  an  end,  that  end  being  to  bring  her  into  closer 
communion  with  Ood  and  heaven.    In  her  allusions  to  death  and  de- 
parted friends,  we  trace  only  slight  hints  of  her  belief  in  purgatorjfr  - 
she    hopes    that    those  who   have    departed    hence   are   at   once    in 
heaven  with  God.     These  volumes  as  a  whole  suggest  to  us  the  per- 
petual flow    of   some    exquisite    waterfall;    the    jets   and  eddies    of 
strong   affection   dart    in   various    directions,    and    aim    at    unseen 
objects;   sunbeams,  'motions  of  moonlight,'  weave  their  iris  on  her 
falling  tears ;   and  while  the  glad  outbursts  of  her  heart  refresh  the 
spirits  of  others,   she   is  still  embowered  in  the  mountain  fastnesa, 
guarded  by  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  singing  her  everlasting  sonff. 
These  letters   lose  much  by  being  clothed  in  an  English  dress.    In 
almost  every  page  we  find  expressions  which,  in  their  original  form, 
are  extremely  touching  and  graceful,  but  in  our  matter-of-fact  tongue 
convey    an   impression    of  extreme  sensibility,  verging  at   times  on 
absurdity.    Some  of  the  expressions  are  foreign  to  the  genius  of  our 
languaf^e,  and  could  scarcely  oe  adequately  rendered  in  Ei^lish ;  but  in 
many  instances  the  translator  has  tailed  to  do  justice  to  Madlle.  de 
Gu^rin's  beautiiully-expressed  thoughts  and  feelings. 
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Arne.  A  Sketcli  of  Norwegian  Country  Life.  By  Bjornst- 
JERNE  Bjornson.  Translated  from  the  Norwegian  by 
Augusta  Plesner  and  S.  Rugeley -Powers.  London :  Alex- 
ander Strahan. 

The  conntrymen  of  Bjornson  have  acknowledged  him  as  a  writer  of 
fresh,  beautifxd,  and  original  genius,  the  destined  creator  of  a  modem 
national  literature  ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  if  his  life  be  spared 
and  his  promise  fulfilled,  he  will  take  an  honourable  place  in  the  literature 
of  Europe.  For  a  long  time  the  national  individuality  of  Norway  was 
overpowered  by  that  of  Denmark,  to  which  she  was  united ;  and  since 
she  became  free,  she  has  produced  no  writer  who  has  won  for  himself  a 
name. 

Bjomstjeme  Bjornson,  whose  very  name  is  redolent  of  old  Norse  tales, 
is  the  son  of  a  clergyman,  and  was  a  rough,  muscular,  unlettered  boy, 
fall  of  play,  and  paying  but  little  attention  to  the  studies  of  the  Qni- 
versity.  He  was,  however,  a  diligent  student  of  the  pages  of  nature — 
those  *  manuscripts  of  God.*  He  became  a  contributor  to  x>eriodioal 
literature,  travelled  to  Copenhagen  and  Hamburg,  and  about  nine  years 
ago,  published  in  a  little  provincial  town  in  the  north  of  Norway  a  book 
called  '  Synnove  Solbakken,'  awoke  up  one  morning,  and  found  himself 
famous.  Bjdms(m's  genius  is  purely  original,  as  felicitous  in  its  conceits 
as  that  of  Jean  Paul,  only  less  fierce  and  passionate;  as  homely  and 
humorous  as  that  of  Charles  Lamb,  as  etherial  and  musical  as  that  of  Ariel. 
His  stories  are  old  Korse  Sagas  modernized  and  humanized ;  they  blend 
the  charm  of  a  fairy  tale  with  the  sympathies  of  common  life.  This  is  the 
first  of  his  works  that  has  been  translated  into  English,  and  the  translators 
merit  the  thanks  of  all  readers  who  are  in  quest  of  something  pure,  fresh, 
and  entertaining.  'In  the  original  it  has  achieved  a  very  wide  popularity. 
It  carries  us  into  quite  new  scenes,  amongst  quite  new  people,  who, 
while  distinctlv  localized  as  Norwegian  peasants,  are  drawn  with  the 
fine  traits  of  loving  and  suffering  humanity,  which  make  men  of  all 
nations  akin.  The  tale  progresses  by  incidents,  without  long  narrative 
or  laboured  description,  and  occasionally  a  whole  pathetic  episode  is 
told  in  a  single  line.  A  fanciful  parable  of  life,  under  the  figure  of  a 
cliff,  clothed  with  verdure  and  ^ace,  whether  it  wishes  it  or  not,  opens 
and  closes  the  story,  and  runs  like  a  golden  thread  through  its  homely 
warp  and  weft,  now  wrought  into  exquisite  posies  of  verse,  now  doubled 
and  twisted  into  quaint  knots  of  metaphor. 

Bjornson  is  essentially  a  poet.  His  stories  are  interspersed  with 
verses  which,  even  in  their  translated  form,  are  full  of  beauty  and  grace. 
Ame,  the  hero  of  this  volume,  could  always  sing  more  than  he  could 
8ay,  and  when  he  got  his  first  glimpse  of  spring  and  love,  he  sung  this 
Bong  to  somebody,  until  it  nearly  took  her  breath  away  : — 

'  The  Tree's  early  leaf-buds  were  bursting  their  crown: 
"  Shall  I  take  tnem  away  P  "  said  the  Frost,  sweeping  down. 

**  No :  leave  them  alone. 

Till  the  blossoms  have  grown," 
Prayed  the  Tree,  while  he  trembled  from  rootlet  to  crown. 

*  The  Tree  bore  his  blossoms,  and  all  the  birds  sung : 
'*  Shall  I  take  them  away  F  "  said  the  Wind,  as  he  swung. 
"  1*^0 ;  leave  them  alone. 
Till  the  berries  have  grown." 
Said  the  Tree>  while  his  leaflets  quivering  hung. 
NO.  Lxxxvm.  p  P 
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*  The  Tree  bore  hit  fimit  in  the  Midsummer  glow : 
Said  the  girl,  "  May  I  gather  thy  berries*  or  noP  " 

''  Yes ;  all  thou  canst  see, 

Take  them;  all  are  for  thee/' 
Said  the  Tree,  while  he  bent  down  his  laden  boughs  low/ 

Views  and  Opinions :  Bj  Matthew  Browne.    London :   Alex- 
ander Strahan.     1866. 

The  Oentk  Philosopher ;  or^  Home  Thoughts  for  Hotne  Thinkers. 
London :  James  Blackwood  &  Co.     1866. 

We  ought  to  be  a  wise  and  understanding  people.  We  reoeire, 
between  the  four  Seas,  some  twenty  thousand  sermons  weekljr,  and  few 
days  elapse  without  many  well-meaning,  and  some  highly«gihed  men 
layishinff  upon  us  good  adrice.  Everybody  seems  bent  on  malring 
others  find  light  in  their  light,  see  evil  in  their  curse,  and  disoorer 
beauty  and  excelleaoe  in  their  choice,  their  moods,  or  their  ideals.  The 
two  volumes  before  us  are  rery  much  akin  with  Uie  quiet,  though  rather 
exhausted  spirit  of  the  Countrr  Parson.  At  all  erents,  they  seek  to  gire 
permanence  to  some  of  the  neeting  but  savory  meditations  which  have 
amused  our  leisure,  or  arrested  our  attention,  when  they  casually  ap- 

S eared  in  the  journals  of  the  day.  They  do  not  profess  to  go  very 
eeply  into  any  subjectt  or  to  give  much  information,  or  to  guide  to  new 
sources  of  intellectual  wealth ;  but  the^  strike  chords  and  sound  key- 
notes of  excellent  fantasias,  and  at  tunes  play  throuf^h  overtures  to 
unwritten  but  yet  possible  dramas  which  excite  curiosity  and  provoke 
admiration.  Matthew  Browne  cares  little  for  criticism,  and  seldom 
goes  out  of  his  wav  to  avoid  it.  He  chats  and  coos  and  nods  confi- 
dentially at  his  reader,  at  times  wearing  a  very  heart  of  hearts  upon  his 
sleeve,  and  satisfied  that  the  public  will  be  profoundly  interested  in 
his  ways  and  moods  and  fancies ;  and  at  other  tmies  he  garrulously  runs 
on,  implying  that  he  has  not  time  to  cross  the  room  in  order  to  rectifv  a 
quotation  or  justify  an  epithet,  and  that  his  '  view*  and  his  'opinion^  as 
such,  unrectined  and  unjustified,  or  not  defended,  are  for  the  nonce  worth 
our  pondering.  Perhaps  they  are ;  we  have  been  beguiled  into  reading 
the  volume  trough,  and  shall  probably  repeat  the  experiment  more 
than  once.  There  is  a  very  encyclopeedia  of  fancy,  crotchet,  anecdote, 
quotation  in  the  author's  soul  that  makes  one  envy  those  '  friends  round 
St.  Paul's,  who  are  held  by  him  in  sweet  remembrance.'  A  man  who 
can  trace  recurring  ideas  through  Tennyson  with  patient  care,  and 
prove  that  he  has  studied  him  as  old  divmes  studied  their  Bible,  who 
can  nevertheless  go  utterly  mad  about  the  '  colour  of  love/  (!)  and  then 
defend  street  preachingi  the  ballet  dance*  the  sanotitjr  of  Sunday,  and 
nervous  agitation,  and,  moreover,  can  sav  new  and  'rich'  things  about 
every  topic  he  touches,  may  be  pardoned  some  of  his  impertinence  and 
extravagance  and  oddib^.  There  is  a  high  tone  and  thorough  novels 
about  );his  '  viewy  book,'  which  gives  it  a  charm  and  fascination  even  to 
jaded  critics. 

'  The  Gentle  Philosopher'  moves  in  a  humbler  region  and  more  beaten 
track ;  and  though  some  of  his  brief  essays  appear  to  us  essentially  weak 
and  prosaic,  many  of  them  are  noble  and  well  meant,  and  an  hour  will 
be  often  won  amid  the  hurry  of  the  busv  world  to  listen  to  the  flow  and 
ripple  of  the  burui  beside  which  the  '  Gentle  Philosopher '  has  guided 
our  steps. 
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Days    of    Yore.      By  Sarah:  Tytler, 
Strahan. 

'  liet  the  dead  past  bory  its  dead '  is  not  the  i 
man  J  of  whom  are  smitten  with  a  passionate  1< 
labour  hard  at  archsBology  and  history  to  galva 
generations  into  seemins  life.  Miss  Tytler  j 
contribate  to  such  a  result.  We  do  not  think 
effort.  She  has  tried  her  hand  on  many  ep 
but  the  stories  strike  us  as  anything  but  mtei 
an  elaborate  preparation  for  an  insignificant  ai 
dramatic  incidents  are  commonplace  and  wi 
eminently  artificial  and  constrained,  and  fail  to 
living  power  the  characters  and  scenes  which  she 
Adam  Home's  repentance  appears  to  us,  upon 
conceived  and  most interestmgof  the  tales,  b 
ness  gives  it  this  distinction.  This  story,  evei 
disfigured  by  an  amount  of  Gaelic  words  that 
unintelligible  to  an  uneducated  Southron,  and  g 
authoress  had  appended  a  glossary. 

Lynton  Grange.  A  Novel.  By  John  R.  S. 
Paternoster-row. 

This  is  a  very  good  novel*  especially  regt 
It  evinces  a  profound  acquaintance  with  hum 
of  depicting  its  several  types,  in  fictitious 
which  is  not  often  surpassed..  The  story  is  ver 
in  which  it  is  told,  the  incidents  which  fill  it 
of  scenes  into  which  it  carries  the  reader,  i 
resting.  Here  are  some  of  the  most  graphic 
scenery  and  phenomena,  and  of  London  life, 
have  read.  The  book,  besides,  breathes  throuj 
and  reality  which  we  do  not  always  find  in  the  p 
writers.  jBut,  above  all,  it  is  morally  pure  and 
without  parading  religious  opinions  or  sentime 
its  spirit.  The  author  has  '  endeavoured,'  as  1 
'  to  mdicate,  beneath  the  interest  and  amusemei 
'  lesson  of  human  experience, — that  evil,  if  fo 
*  becomes  an  ennobling  and  purifying  agent ;  b 
'  utter  darkness/  It  is  high  praiBC,  but  it  is  nol 
of  the  author,  to  say  that  he  nas  succeeded,  an( 
may  be  as  useful  as  it  is  interesting. 

Wealth  and  Welfare.  By  jEREMii^u  Gotti: 
Alexander  Strahan. 

A  simple  tale  of  Swiss  life,  intended  to  iUustri 
by  its  title-page ;  the  representatiyes  of  which 
well-to-do  Bernese  farmers.  There  is  but  litt 
but  its  interest  is  sustained  by  the  light  w] 
customs,  ideas,  and  feelings  of  Swiss  life.  To 
world  of  which  they  know  but  little — it  is  a  lit 
this  tale,  but  it  has  about  it  the  charm  of  moi 
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our  own.  The  story  is  told  in  an  interesting  manner — the  preacliing  and 
the  moraliziDg  a  little  too  prominent  and  prolix,  perhaps — but  otherwise, 
lightly,  gracefully,  and  skilfully;  the  religious  feelmg  is  throughout 
excellent :  the  book  is  admirable  for  family  reading. 


THEOLOGY,   PHILOSOPHY,  AND  PHILOLOGY. 

The  Tripartite  Nature  of  Man,  Spirit,  Soul,  and  Body.     By  the 
Rev.  J.  B.  Heard,  M.A.    Edinburgh  :  T.  A  T.  Clark. 

The  subject  of  the  present  volume,  though  long  ago  fully  discussed  in 
Grermany  by  philosophers  and  physiologists,  by  moralists  and  theologians* 
has  not  hitherto  been  systematically  handled  in  this  country.  English 
readers  have  hsd  to  depend  for  their  knowledge  of  it  upon  scattered 
hints  found  in  sermons,  hasty  notices  in  critical  and  theological  reviews, 
and  disconnected  remarks  in  such  commentaries  as  Uioee  of  Olshauaen, 
Alford,  and  Kllicott ;  all  of  which  are  necessarily  imperfect,  and  manj 
of  them  decidedly  incorrect.  We  heartily  rejoice,  therefore,  at  the 
appearance  of  a  goodly  volume  devoted  to  the  systematic  treatment  <^ 
such  an  important  subject.  Taking  into  consideration  the  novelty  to  many 
of  our  reaaerfl,  of  the  topic  discussed  and  the  speculative  nature  of  many 
of  the  details,  we  think  that  the  best  service  we  can  render  is  to  present 
as  full  and  as  faithful  a  statement  as  our  space  allows,  both  of  the  subjects 
treated  and  of  the  author's  method  of  treatment.  The  Bible,  as  a  revels* 
tion  of  man  to  himself,  must  not  onlv  issue  the  command  of  duty,  it 
must  also  furnish  us  with  a  key  to  self-knowledge.  It  must  tell  us  of 
our  inner  nature,  that  it  is  made  in  the  image  of  God,  as  well  as  indicate 
the  duties  which  such  a  God-like  nature  has  to  perform.  The  former 
belongs  to  Christian  psychology,  the  latter  to  Christian  ethics.  The 
mistake  of  Christian  psychologists  has  consisted  in  attempting  to  amal- 
gamate the  psychologies  of  Plato  and  Paul.  In  consequence  of  which 
they  have  either  fallen  into  the  heresies  of  ApoUinaris  and  Origen,  or, 
following  the  lead  of  Augustine  and  Jerome,  they  have  rejected  the 
distinction  between  Psyche  and  Pneuma,  a  feature  which  characterised 
the  theology  of  the  West.  But  Plato  cannot  be  harmonised  with  Paul, 
for,  of  the  pneuma  of  the  apostle  the  divine  Plato  is  totally  ignorant ;  and 
his  false  spiritualism  has  proved  more  detrimental  to  Christian  truth  than 
the  pure  intellectualism  of  his  most  renowned  pupil  and  rivul.  The 
psychology  of  Aristotle,  too,  though  more  correct  than  that  of  his  master, 
acks  all  knowledge  of  the  pneuma,  the  distinctive  feature  of  Biblical 
psychology.  Science,  as  well  as  the  schools,  has  treated  copiously  of  the 
relation  and  distinction  between  soul  and  body  ;  but  with  regard  to  the 
spirit  or  pneuma,  it,  too,  is  mute.  But  where  science  and  the  schools  are 
silent,  the  Bible  is  vocal ;  and  while  it  tacitly  assumes  the  relation  of  soul 
and  body,  it  is  distinct  in  its  utterances  with  regard  to  the  relation  of 
soul  and  spirit.  We  are  not,  however,  to  look  for  an  explicit  state- 
ment of  the  true  trichotomy  in  the  Old  Testament  Just  as  under  Uie 
old  dispensation,  the  personality  and  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
were  not  distinct,  so  the  distinction  between  soul  and  spirit  was  also 
latent;  the  ruach  and  nepkesh  of  the  Hebrews  are  only  distinguished 
from  each  other  as  the  pneuma  and  psyche  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  animus 
and  anima  of  the  Latins ;  thev  are  U8ed  only  to  distinguish  the  animal 
from  the  intellectual,  and  not  the  intellectual  from  the  spiritual  or  pneu- 
matical.     Their  nephesh  referred  to  what  we  should  now  call  body,  and 
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mtieh  to  what  we  call  soul.  Bat,  with  the  derelopment  of  the  Divine 
nature,  that  of  the  human  keeps  pace ;  therefore  with  the  approach  of  the 
dispensation  of  the  Spirit,  the  nature  of  the  human  spirit,  as  the  sphere 
of  its  operation,  became  more  clearly  de6ned.  Hence,  in  the  utterance 
of  Christ,  though  the  distinction  between  soul  and  body,  as  the  first  step 
towards  a  complete  trichotomy,  is  emphatic  and  distinct,  the  pneuma  has 
not  yet  emerged  out  of  the  Old  Testament  obscurity.  His  teaching 
forms  a  transition  period  in  the  history  of  Biblical  psychology.  With 
the  descent  of  the  Divine  Pneuma,  the  trichotomy  is  completecf.  In  the 
teaching  of  the  apostles  we  find  the  pneuma  not  merely  in  its  contrast 
with  soma,  but  also  with  psyche.  It  is  to  the  writings  of  the  apostle, 
then,  that  we  are  to  look  for  the  essentials  of  Christian  psychology  in 
their  developed  form.  In  these  documents  we  find  it  explicitly  stated, 
that  man  consists  of  body,  or  sense-consciousness ;  psvche,  or  self*  con- 
sciousness ;  and  pneuma,  or  God-consciousness.  By  tnis*  we  are  to  un- 
derstand, not  the  union  of  three  separable  and  distinct  natures,  but  so 
many  separate  manifestations  of  one  and  the  same  nature.  These  parts 
are  ideally  distinguishable,  but  not  actually  separable.  The  will  or 
personality  has  these  three  iforms  of  consciousness,  but  the  personality  is 
ever  the  same,  whether  it  acts  through  the  body,  soul,  or  spirit.  In  the 
Trinity  there  are  three  persons  in  one  nature  or  substance,  in  man  there 
are  three  natures  in  one  person. 

As  regards  their  origin,  the  soul  and  body  are  the  work  of  the  Divine 
Creator,  but  the  spirit  or  pneuma  is  an  emancUion  from  Him,  and  con- 
substantial  with  Him.  The  pneuma  is  the  organ  of  divine  knowledge 
and  fellowship.  It  is  the  true  presence-chamber  of  the  Almighty. 
lUtional  intuition  can  tell  us  (d^fut  Grod>  but  it  is  by  the  pneuma  alone 
that  we  know  God.  The  soul  is  the  nexus  between  body  and  spirit.  In 
the  soul  of  man  the  animal  and  spirit  so  combine,  that  their  separate 
existence  is  destroyed.  It  is  probable  that  neither  soul  nor  spirit  is, 
by  itself,  capable  of  a  separate  entity,  but  that  they  can  combine,  and 
thus  form  spiritual  life  and  spiritual  consciousness,  as  soul  and  body  do 
to  form  animal  life  and  animal  consciousness.  Adam  was  probably 
created  an  adult  physically  and  psychically,  but  pneumatically  or 
spiritually  an  infant.  He  was  in  a  state  of  actual  innocence,  and 
of  possible  spirituality  and  immortality,  by  the  native  powers  of  his 
own  pneuma.  By  the  fidl,  not  only  was  his  innocency  lost,  but  the 
pneuma  lost  its  hold  of  God.  The  reign  of  anarchv  began.  The  soul 
rebelled  against  the  spirit,  and  the  body  against  the  soul.  All  these 
were  seriously  injured ;  sense-consciousness  became  depraved,  self-con- 
sciousness darkened,  and  God-consciousness  dormant.  The  pneuma,  after 
the  fall,  though  not  absolutely  destroyed,  became  dead  to  all  the  higher 
exercises  of  iaith,  hope,  charity :  as  conscience,  however,  it  still  disap- 
proves and  condemns,  but  has  not  the  power  to  control.  Adam,  when  he 
fell,  lost  not  only  the  pneumatical  for  himself,  but  also  the  power  of 
transmitting  it  to  his  posterity.  He  lost  the  power  of  propagating  a 
spiritual  progeny,  ex  trctduce,  and  handed  down  to  all  his  offspring 
injured  somatical  and  psychical  powers,  and  a  ruined  pneuma  capable 
only  of  discharging  its  h>west  functions.  Man  was  henceforth  born  into 
a  state  of  anarcby,  and  a  harmonious  unaided  development  of  his  nature 
became  impossible.  Since  the  fail,  the  psyche  is  the  governing  faculty  in 
onregenerate  man.  The  work  of  God's  bpirit,  in  regenerating  man,  there- 
fore, is  to  quicken  the  pneumatical,  purity  the  intt  Uectual  and  moral 
(psychical),  and  to  control  the  animal.  Henceforth  the  spiritual  must 
come  to  man  from  his  spiritual  head  by  the  instrumentality  of  the 
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Spirit,  as  the  psjohical  comes  horn  his  psjychioal  head.  With  the  Iobs, 
by  the  fall,  of  the  Gk>d-iikeness,  man  lost  also  the  immortality  eontingent 
upon  its  possession.  Death  ensued.  Now  death  in  its  entire  form  moat 
have  inyoiyed  not  merely  the  separation  of  sonl  and  body,  but  a  dissolu- 
tion of  the  link  which  binds  the  three  together.  This  process  of  dissola- 
tion  was  prevented  by  the  mediatorial  work  of  Christ,  and  through  him 
death  has  be^me  a  kind  of  suspended  animation. 

Of  the  soul,  or  self-oonsoiousness,  we  cannot  predicate  mortality  or 
immortality.  Life  is  not  an  essential  property  of  mind  any  more  thsoi  of 
matter,  since  the  soul  can  exist  only  ^ough  its  union  with  spirit  or 
God-consciousness,  the  proofs  of  its  immortidity  must  rest,  not  on  the 
nature,  the  psyche,  but  on  the  ^ift  of  eternal  life  to  the  pneuma,  when 
quickened  and  reyiyed  in  the  image  of  Gt>d.  The  immortality  of  men 
and  of  angels  seems  to  depend  upon  their  possessing  and  contmuing  in 
the  Diyine  likeness.  Whether  the  deyil  ana  his  angels  are  immortal,  and 
whether  unregenerate  men  are  immortal,  are  questions  which  lie  beyond 
the  horizon  to  which  Scripture  bounds  our  yiew.  The  second  death  may 
mean  not  life  in  death,  but  the  '  death  of  death  and  hell*s  destruction.'  It 
may  be  only  one  awfol  means  of  destroying  death.  All  obsenration  of  the 
connexion  between  soul  and  body  is  in  fayour  of  the  psycho-pannuchist 
theory  of  the  entire  unconsciousness  of  the  intermediate  state;  all  Scrip- 
ture intimations  are  against  it.  But  since,  according  to  our  theory,  two 
of  the  forms  of  consciousness  can  exist  without  tJietiiird,  we  can  easily  per- 
ceive how  the  psycho -pneumatic  life  may  be  one  not  merely  of  conscious- 
ness, but  of  far  higher  form  Uian  when  united  to  sense.  This  may  be  a 
means  not  simply  of  perfecting  and  completing  the  sanctification  of  the 
psycho- pneumatical,  but  also  one  of  God's  ways  of  quickening  the  dead, 
by  makmg  it  a  state  of  probation  to  the  psychical.  As  the  death  of 
Christ  was  destined  to  repair  the  losses  of  uie  fall  with  regard  to  the 
entire  nature  of  man,  the  redemption  through  Him  cannot  be  complete 
until  the  body  is  reunited  with  the  soul  and  spirit.  With  regard  to  the 
resurrection  of  the  body,  there  are  two  extreme  yiews, — the  Egyptian, 
which  was  also  handed  down  by  the  schoolmen,  that  the  same  sarx 
would  be  raised  again ;  and  the  Greek  theory  of  the  resurrection  of  the 
disembodied  spirit ;  neither  of  which  accords  with  the  statements  of 
Paul.  One  makes  too  much  of  the  body,  the  other  too  little.  At  the 
resurrection  there  will  be  the  transformation  of  the  natural  into  a 
spiritual  body,  which  wiU  be  the  final  one  in  the  history  of  man.  Then 
will  disappear  the  sarx  with  all  its  influences,  and  a  new  soma  or  org:ani8m 
will  be  giyen  him  adapted  to  the  wants  of  a  nature  altegether  spiritual 
and  God-like. 

Such,  are  the  principal  topics  discussed  in  this  yolume.  We  have 
giyen  their  outline  in  our  own  order,  but,  as  far  as  we  could,  in  the 
author's  expressions.  Our  aim  is  not  now  to  criticise  the  work,  but 
to  call  attention  to  the  subject,  to  state  the  writer's  opinion,  rather 
than  express  our  own.  The  subject  is  one  of  immcDse  importance  to 
the  right  understanding  of  Scripture,  and  the  author  is  a  most  learned 
sincere  Christian  man.  The  book  manifests  a  yast  amount  of  theological 
and  philosophical  reading,  of  historical  and  critical  research.  All  sources 
of  information  haye  been  consulted,  and  an  earnest  spirit  peryades  the 
whole.  The  yolume  is  distinguished  from  the  German  works  upon  the 
same  subject  by  carrying  out  Biblical  psychology  into  all  its  applied 
metaphysical  details ;  while  the  Germans  naye  generally  confined  them- 
selyes  to  pure  psychology.  We  cannot  help  belieying  that  the  work 
will  be  of  great  seryice  to  the  truth,  and  we  therefore  strongly  recommend 
to  our  readers  a  careful  perusal  of  its  contents. 
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Biblical  Commentary  on  the  Books  of  Samuel.  By  C.  F.  Kiel, 
D.D.,  and  F.  Delitzsch,  D.D.  Translated  from  the  Ger- 
man by  Rev.  James  Martin,  B.A.  Edinburgh :  T.  &  T, 
aark.     1866. 

Biblical  Commentary  on  the  Book  of  Job.  By  F.  Delitzsch,  D.D. 
Translated  from  the  German  by  Rev.  Francis  Bolton,  B.  A. 
Vol.  I.    Edinburgh  :  T.  &  T.  Clark.     1866. 

We  have  before  us  two  valuable  volumes,  which  add  ffreatly  to  our 
indebtedness  to  Messrs.  T.  and  T.  Clark.  The  first  embraces  a  most 
important  transition  period  in  the  history  of  the  Jewish  people.  As 
Exodus  contains  an  account  of  the  deliverance  of  the  chosen  race  from 
Egyptian  bondage,  so  here  we  have  recorded  the  means  of  their 
deliyerance  from  the  newer  of  the  Philistines.  Samuel  completes  what 
was  commenced  by  Samson,  and,  by  spiritual  power  and  prayer,  brings 
back  the  children  of  Israel  from  dead  idols  to  the  worship  of  the  true 
God.  Politically,  also,  they  passed  from  the  government  of  the  judges  - 
to  that  of  the  kin^.  These  books,  on  the  ground  of  their  extreme  purity 
of  diction,  are  assigned  to  the  golden  age  of  Hebrew  literature.  In  prose, 
they  hold  a  corresponding  position  to  that  which  Isaiah  and  Joel  hold 
in  poetic  or  prophetic  compositions,  and  in  this  respect  form  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  Chronicles  and  Kings.  The  introduction  to  this  volume 
is  exceedingly  meagre,  owing,  we  believe,  to  the  existence  in  Germany 
of  such  works  upon  the  subject,  as  those  of  Zuns,  Ewald,  Havemick, 
Be  Wette,  Bleek,  and  StlOielin. 

Unlike  the  Greek  histories,  the  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament, 
with  the  exception  of  Nehemiah,  made  no  mention  in  the  text  of  the  name 
of  the  author.  Hence  the  names  the  books  bear  furnish  no  due  to  their 
authorship.  It  is  clear  that  seyeral  portions  of  these  books  could  not 
have  been  written  by  Samuel.  Josephus  and  the  Mishna  are  silent  with 
regard  to  the  author.  The  Babylonian  Gemara  is  the  first  to  attribute 
them  to  the  author  whose  name  they  bear.  This  statement,  standing  as 
it  does^  alone,  and  made  1,650  years  after  his  death,  is  not  worthy  of 
credit.  Abarbanel  ^followed  by  Grotius)  thought  it  was  written  by 
Jeremiah.  Home,  m  his  introduction,  thinks  the  first  twenty-four 
chapters  were  written  by  Samuel,  the  rest  by  Nathan  and  Gad.  This 
opinion  had  no  better  foundation  than  the  testimony  of  the  Talmudists. 
I^  ILeil  and  Delitzsch  say,  '  The  author  is  himself  quite  unknown, 
'  but,  judging  from  the  spirit  of  his  writings,  he  was  a  prophet  of  the 

*  kingdom/    By  tiie  '  spirit  of  his  writings,  we  suppose  they  mean  the 
'  prommence  given  in  the  narrative  to  prophets  as  compared  with  priests 

and  Levites,  ihe  latter  being  mentioned  only  twice  in  the  whole  books  of 
Samuel.  With  regard  to  the  time  of  their  composition,  thes.e  authors  say, 

*  That  all  that  can  be  maintained  with  certamtv  is,  that  they  were  not 

*  written  until  after  the  division  of  the  kingdom  under  Solomon's  successor.' 
This  opinion  is  based  upon  1  Samuel  xxvii.  6.  We  think,  howeyer,  that 
there  are  seyeral  circumstances  in  favour  of  an  early  date  after  the 
secession,  and  justify  us  in  fixing  a  period,  after  which  they  could  not  have 
been  written ;  e.g.,  we  find  no  aSusion  to  the  decay  of  ihe  kingdoms,  the 
captivity,  or  the  religious  reforms  introduced  bv  the  pious  Josiah.  We 
hold  it,  therefore,  pretty  clear  that  they  must  have  been  written  before 
those  national  events,  i,e*,  between  975  B.C.  and  622  b.o.  We  also  dis- 
pute the  reference  to,  and  the  rendering  of  1  Chron.  xxix.  29,  as  establish- 
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ing  tHe  fact  that  the  Author  had  before  him  written  doGuments.  There 
are  several  other  points  in  the  introduction  which  are  either  very  briefly 
or  unsatisfactorily  handled.  With  regard  to  the  Commentary,  it  i« 
highly  condensed  m  most  places,  severely  critical,  replete  with  references 
to  other  works  for  further  elucidation,  abounds  in  the  excellencies  of 
German  handbooks  of  exegesis,  and  is  marked,  also»  with  some  of  their 
unavoidable  defects. 

In  the  second  volume  before  us,  we  have  another  commentary  added 
to  the  numerous  excellent  works  already  existing  upon  the  fine  old  book 
of  Job.  The  theme  of  the  poem — the  problem  or  human  destiny  and 
Divine  dealings — invests  it  with  undybg  interest,  and  we  therefore  find 
the  learned  and  the  thoughtful  constantly  recurring  to  the  task  of 
expounding  it.  It  is  the  most  difficult  of  Hebrew  compositions.  Many 
of  the  words  and  expressions  are  peculiar  to  Job,  and  many  of  the 
thoughts  are  not  found  elsewhere  in  the  Bible.  In  order  to  conTinoe 
oneself  of  its  difficulty,  it  is  necessary  only  to  look  at  the  endless  non^b^ 
of  words  inserted  in  italics  by  our  translators,  the  host  of  renderings 
which  everywhere  crowd  the  margin,  and  the  imperfect  and  oftek 
unintelligible  paraphx^ue  of  the  Seventy.  The  richness  of  its  mythical 
and  physical  allusions,  the  wide  observation  of  oriental  customs  and 
scenery,  rendered  it  impossible  for  the  translators  fully  to  apprehend 
the  meaning.  There  is  much  in  the  nature  of  the  book  that  required 
for  its  interpretation  the  fuller  light  of  the  19th  century.  The  present 
commentator  has  brought  to  the  elucidation  of  his  author  the  ripest 
results  of  modem  scholarship,  all  the  aid  furnished  by  historical  and 
mythical  research,  by  Western  discoveries,  and  by  oriental  traditions. 
The  spirit  of  the  Book  of  Job  is  admitted  by  all  to  be  strangely  un- 
Jewish,  or  extra-Jewish,  and  in  many  respects  runs  counter  to  the 
current  beliefs  of  the  genuine  orthodox  Jew.  In  order  to  account  for 
this,  Delitzsch  classifies  the  Book  of  Job  with  the  writings  of  the 
Israelitish  Chokma  (or  wisdom.)  which  may  be  characterised  as  an 
attempt  to  reconcile  ^Revelation  and  Providence.  These  writings  are  the 
productions  of  the  universalistio,  humanistic,  philosophic  tendency  of  a 
certain  portion  and  period  of  Jewish  thought,  which,  tired  of  the  exclu* 
siveness  and  narrowness  of  the  popular  creed,  turned  its  attention  to  the 
contemplation  of  problems  relating  to  our  common  humanity.  To  the 
literature  of  the  Chokma  period  belong  also  several  of  tJGie  Psalms, 
Proverbs,  the  Song  of  Songs,  and  Ecclesiastes.  In  accordance  with 
this  opinion,  Delitzsch  assigns  the  date  of  the  Book  of  Job  to  the 
Solomonic  period,  and  regards  the  arguments  for  the  pre-  and  post* 
*  Solomonic  dates  as  '  resting  on  invalid  grounds,  false  observation,  and 
deceptive  conclusions.'  He  makes  this  une(}ualled  poettli  therefore, 
coincident  with  the  highest  summit  of  magnificence  attained  by  the 
kingdom  of  IsraeL  He  endeavours  to  establish  this  date  by  the  aflinity  of 
its  contents  with  other  canonical  writings,  and  by  the  favourable  internal 
and  external  condition  of  the  nation.  He  does  not  regard  the  Satanology 
as  at  all  unfavourable  to  this  date,  for  he  maintains  that  the  ideas 
of  the  evil  spirit  are  derived  from  the  serpent,  and  not  from 
Egyptian  or  Persian  sources.  The  author,  according  to  Delitasch, 
though  himself  an  Israelite,  studiously  selected  a  hero  from  extra- 
Israelitish  tradition,  handed  down  among  the  Arab  tribes  belonging 
to  the  east  of  Palestine.  Although  he  does  not  disavow  his  Jewish 
stand-point  he  carefully  avoids  the  introduction  of  strictly  Jewish  topic?. 
With  most  of  the  recent  commentators,  he  regards  the  prolo 
and  epilogue  as  essential  parts  of  the  book,  but  he  admits  at"" 
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witk  regard  to  the  six  oliapters  oontaming  Eliha's  speeches,  ue.^  Ch. 
xzxii.  to  xxzrii. 

The  theme  of  the  book,  accordiDg  to  Delitzsch,  famishes  an  answer  to 
tiie  question,  Why  do  afflictions  befal  the  righteous  H  The  answer  is  two- 
fold, Tiz.,  that  they  are  on  the  one  hand  the  workings  of  God's  love  and  the 
means  of  discipline  and  purification ;  and  on  the  other  the  means  of  the 
testing  and  manifestation  of  the  righteousness  of  the  afflicted.  There  is, 
howerer,  in  his  estimation,  a  more  radical  answer  underlying  the  whole. 
Many  of  his  opinions  are  built  on  an  exceedingly  uncertain  foundation, 
as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  any  of  the  expositors  who  differ  from  him. 
The  introduction  is,  however,  very  oomprehensire  and  complete  in  its 
treatment,  and  will  amnly  repay  a  careful  perusal.  The  commentary  is, 
in  our  opinion,  one  of  tne  best  of  this  excellent  series.  It  contains  the 
condensed  results  of  the  ripest  lexical  and  grammatical  knowledge, 
manifests  a  thorough  mastery  of  all  sources  and  subjects  helpful  in 
the  elucidation  of  the  author,  and  an  accurate  acquaintance  with  the 
latest  physical,  geographical,  and  chronological  discoyeries,  and  with 
such  historical  and  antnropological  traces '  as  tend  to  throw  light  upon 
anj  x>ortion  of  this  book.  Although  the  work  is  primarily  and  chiefly 
critical,  yet  it  never  fails  to  mark  the  bearing  of  each  passage  on  thie 
highest  mterests  of  man,  and  to  unfold  the  ^reat  principles  of  the  ethical 
and  theological  truth  which  it  contains  for  his  guidance  and  comfort.  We 
hope  to  recur  to  a  critical  examination  of  the  work  when  the  second 
Tolume  appears* 

A  Critical  and  JExegetical  Commentary  on  the  Book  of  Exodue. 
With  a  New  Translation.  By  J.  G.  Mukphy,  LL.D. 
T.C.D.    Edinburgh :  T.  &  T.  Clark. 

This  volume,  both  as  to  subject  and  treatment,  forms  a  befitting  sequel 
to  that  on  Genesis,  by  the  same  author.  The  writer  regards  the 
stupendous  events  of  the  nation's  infancy,  recorded  in  the  second  book 
of  the  Pentateuch,  as  embodying  broad  and  deathless  principles,  deserving 
the  attention,  not  simply  of  the  theologian,  but  also  of  the  student  of 
national  and  social  economy.    *  The  Pentateuch,'  he  says,  '  is  the  light  of 

*  revelation,  shedding  its  salubrious  beams  on  those  questionings  of  the 
'  spirit  of  man,  those  themes  which  have  been  darkened  and  confused  by 

*  the  entrance  of  sin.    And  when  men  come  to  acknowledge  the  Divine 

*  authority  and  penetrate  into  the  true  meaning  of  the  second  portion  of 

*  it,    this  book  of  moral  resolvings,  and  teachings,  and  doings,  they 

*  will  find  in  it  a  safe  guide  to  new  and  sound  views  of  ethical,  political, 

*  and  educational  science.'  The  scope  of  Dr.  Murphy's  work  is,  there- 
fore, wide  and  exhaustive.  The  plan  is  the  same  as  that  of  hii 
commentary  of  Genesis.  First  comes  the  general  arrangement  and 
division  of  the  topics;  next  a  few  promii^ent  Hebrew  words,  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  section  for  the  benefit  of  Hebrew  scholars,  accom- 
panied with  a  brief  explanation  and  exposition;  then  a  revised  ren- 
dering; and  lastly,  a  commentary,  which  is  the  complement  of  the 
translation.  The  commentary  is  critical  and  exegetical,  chiefly  the 
latter.  As  instances  of  its  criticisms,  see  iii.  14.  This  phrase  has 
been  variously  rendered;  by  the  Authorised  Version,  "1  am  that 
(==  that  which)  I  am ;''  by  the  Seventy,  ryo»  cl/ii  6  »v ;  by  Aquila  and 
Theodotion,  itroiuu  6s  co-o/uu ;  by  the  Vulgate,  *'  Sum  qui  sum ;"  by 
others,  "ero  qui  ero"  and  "ero  (jui  fuij'  by  Dr.  Murphy,  "I  am 
/^  I  am ; "  a  rendering  long  ago  given  by  Abarbanel,  and  adopted  by 
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Dr.  Boothroyd,  but  the  reason   assigned   for   it  here  is    different 
Dr.  Murphy  rejects  the  A.  T.,  because  it  conyers  no  new  truUi  re- 
specting God,  does  not  express  the  meaning  of  £h/sh,  and  does  not 
comport  as  well  as  his  own  does,  with  the  Seventy  and  the  Vulgate    .The 
expumation  he  gives  of  Eh/bh,  is  that  it  denotes  an  incipient  stage  of  an 
action  or  an  event,  and  means,  therefore,  I  go  to  be,  1  tan  on  the  point  of 
proving  mvself  to  be  by  a  noticeable  action.    Hitherto,  Qod  had  mainly 
promised,  out  now  he  is  going  to  perform.    He  consequently  takes  the 
name  Jxhovah,  to  denote  the  self-existing  and  self-manifesting  agent ; 
Ehjbh,  the  prophetic  Jshovah,  or  he  who  is  about  to  manifest  himself ; 
Jah,  the  historical  Jshovah,  or  he  who  has  manifested  himself.     We 
confess  ourselves  unable  to  understand  why  he  should  not  render  it, 
"I  shall  be  for  I  shall  be:"  nor  how  his  own  rendering  removes  the 
tautolo^  he  objects  to  in  the  Authorised  Version,  nor  how  it  harmonises 
with  his  own  explanation.     In  the  same  manner  he  explains  tL  3, 
**by  my  name  Jehovah  was  I  not  known  to  them"  as  signifying  that  as 
the  performer  of  promises  and  the  giver  of  existence  to  that  purpose 
which  he  had  expressed,  He  was  not  known,  personally  and  practically 
to  them.     He  was  not  known  to  them  as  Jehovah  the  agent,  but 
only  as  El  Shaddai  the  potent.    Are  we  then  to  understand  that  Jehovah 
is  identical  in  meaning  with  Ehjeh  P    We  confess,  that  whatever  be  the 
right  interpretation  or  these  passages,  in  our  opinion  that  of  Dr.  Murphy 
seems  inconsistent  and  unsatisfactory.    Anotner  instance  will  be  found 
in  xvi.  14,  where,  in  his  explanation  of  Manna,  he  rejects  the  marginal 
rendering  for  reasons  similar  to  those  above,  and  we  think  equally 
unsatisfactory.    There  is  evidently  some  blunder  in  the  sentence  on  page 
145,  which  has  escaped  the  attention  of  the  author.    But  Dr.  Murphy 
is  obviously  the  exegete  rather  than  the  critic,  the  theologian  rauier 
than  the  gi*ammarian :  and  here  we  have  much  less  fault  to  find,  although 
there  are  some  points  which  he  has  discussed  somewhat  hurriedly  and 
unsatisfactorily,  e^a.,  the  hardening  of  the  heart  of  Pharaoh,  the  miracles 
of  the  magicians,  &o.    As  an  exegetical  work,  however,  this  surpasses  all 
that  we  are  acquainted  with  upon  the  same  subject.    It  embodies  much 
searching  and  painstaking  investigation  without  bewildering  us  with  an 
undue  parade  of  the  processes  by  which  the  author  has  arrived  at  his 
conclusions.    In  this  respect  he  has  exercised  a  great  amount  of  self- 
denial.    The  style  is  terse,  graphic,  perspicuous ;  the  treatment  of  the 
subjects  original,  suggestive,  striking,  e.g.,  the  pleas  of  Moses,  the 
plagues  and  their  meaning,  the  law  and  its  divisions,  &c.    The  author 
nas  glossed  over  no  real  perplexity  bv  a  wordy  superficiality.    We  doubt 
not  tibat  by  some  he  will  be  regardea  as  too  prone  to  detect  the  symbob 
of  Christian  truths  and  princi^es  in  the  events  of  the  Exodus,  yet  even 
in  this  they  will  find  that  his  remarks  are  not  a  string  of  fancies,  but 
fruitful  suggestions,  pointing  out  instructive  analogies  if  nothing  more. 
We  very  strongly  commend  this  work  to  the  attention  of  all  theological 
readers,  both  lay  and  clerical,  feeling  assured  that  it  will  invest  many 
portions  of  this  old  book  with  a  new  and  attractive  meaning. 

Kitto^s  CychpcBdia  of  Biblical  Literature.  3rd  Edition.  Edited 
bv  W.  L.  Alexander,  D.D.  Vol.  III.  Edinburgh: 
A.  &  C.  Black. 

This  Herculean  task  has  just  been  completed.  The  third  volume  has 
been  expanded  to  1175  pages,  and  sustains  fully  the  magnificent  pro- 
mise of  the  earlier  volumes*    The  maps  and  woodcuts  are  most  excel- 
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lent,  leayin^  nothing  to  be  desired.  A  considerable  element  of  biblio- 
ffraphical  and  biographical  learning  is  comprised  in  this  work,  which, 
Deing  omitted  in  other  current  dictionaries  of  the  Bible,  give  a  peculiar 
character  to  this.  The  numerous  articles  bj  the  present  editor  are  a 
s^eat  and  raluable  feature  of  the  work,  revealing  astonishing  oompre- 
iiensireness  and  great  power  of  condensation.  We  refer  particularly 
to  those  on  Phoenicia,  Shemitic  languages,  &c.,  &c.  Dr.  Ginsburg 
lias  CTcatly  enriched  the  Yolume  by  the  ample  stores  of  his  Babbinical 
&nd  Hebrew  learning.  His  article  on  the  'Song  of  Songs'  is  full  of 
deep  and  startling  interest,  and  Dr.  Mansell's  article  on  '  Chaldean  and 
Greek  Philosophy'  is  well  worthy  of  his  great  refmtation.  We  hope, 
before  long,  to  give  some  detailed  examination  of  this  noble  contribution 
to  biblical  science,  and  meanwhile  cong^ratulate  the  learned  and  laborious 
editor  on  the  successful  termination  of  his  great  undertaking. 

A  CyclopcBdia  of  Biblical  Geography,  Biography,  Natural  History ^ 
and  General  Knowledge.  Div.  III.,  IV.,  V,  Edinburgh : 
Fullarton&Co. 

This  new  competitor  in  the  now  crowded  arena  which  it  hto  entered 
holds  on  its  way  very  vigorously.    The  arrangement,  and  the  genend 

2uality  of  the  articles,  entitle  it  to  an  honourable  place.  Had  not 
>r.  Smith  and  Dr.  Alexander  anticipated  it,  it  would  have  found  an 
instant  and  indispensable  place  in  every  theological  library.  It  ia 
worthy  of  note  that  of  the  four  great  Bible  cyclopsedias  just  now  given 
to  the  public,  Scotland  produces  three,  viz..  Dr.  Alexanaer's,  Dr.  Fair- 
bairn's,  and  the  one  before  us. 

It  is  not  for  us  to  question  the  expediency  of  the  contemporaneous 
publication  of  so  many  Cyclop»dia8.  If  publishers  find  their  account 
in  it,  the  market  is  open,  and  we  cannot  have  too  many  works  of  this 
class.  It  is  a  serious  defect  in  this  work  that  no  editor  s  name  appears 
on  the  title-page,  and  that  no  names  of  contributors  are  given.  In 
works  so  multifarious  and  big,  responsibility  must  necessarily  be  divided ; 
not  even  upon  an  editor  can  the  whole  be  fairly  imposed.  If  anytlung 
like  competence  and  independence  are  to  be  preserved,  the  name  of 
each  writer  is  a  necessary  instruction  to  the  reader.  The  articles,  how- 
ever, so  far  as  we  can  judge,  are  carefully  done,  and  are  fairly  com- 
prehensive and  scholarly.  Some  of  them  would  be  improved  if  they 
were  purged  from  the  somewhat  numerous  Scotticisms  that  disfigure 
them.  Some  of  the  articles  are  expanded  into  elaborate  treatises,  and 
many  great  Biblical  questions  receive  a  full  and  argumentative  treat- 
ment. Of  these,  the  chief  instance  is  the  article  on  the  Exodus,  or,  as  the 
writer  designates  it, '  The  alternative  view  of  the  Exode,'  which  occupies 
one  hxmdred  and  thirty-eight  ^ages.  It  is  written  with  great  ingenuity, 
and  with  a  perfect  mastery  ot  the  extensive  literature  of  the  subject ; 
but  it  is  a  polemic  for  the  maintenance  of  a  theory  rather  than  such  a 
judicial  statement  of  information  as  one  expects  in  a  cydopsdia.  All 
the  principal  theories  of  the  course  and  encampments  of  the  Israelites 
are  examined ;  the  ordinary  peninsular  route  is  rejected,  as  not  justified 
by  the  history,  and  as  giving  pertinence  and  power  to  the  cavils  of 
Colenso,  whose  speculations  are  brought  into  great  prominence  through- 
out the  article.  The  theory  maintained  by  the  writer  is  substantiidly 
that  put  forth  in  18B4  by  Dr.  Beke  in  his  '  Origines  Biblic»,'  and  adopted 
by  a  writer  in  *  The  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature,'  for  April,  1860.    The 
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present  writer  amplifies  and  illustrates  the  statements  of  these  writers, 
by  a  great  mass  of  new  facts  and  arguments,  drawn  from  the  records  of 
modem  trayellers.  The  conclusions  affirmed  are,  that  the  Exodus  is  a 
riddle  which  till  now  has  remained  unsolred ;  the  *Eed  Sea'  of  Scrip- 
ture is  not  the  Gulf  of  Suez  but  the  Gulf  of  Akabah ;  which,  therefore, 
was  the  true  scene  of  the  passage  of  the  Israelites. — In  harmonj  with 
this,  the  Egypt  of  Scripture  was  not  tiie  country  of  the  I^ile,  bat  a 
country  more  to  the  East,  through  which  a  sweet  water  channel  ran, 
connecting  the  Mediterranean  with  the  Gulf  of  Sues,  which  channel 
was  the  nver  of  Egrpt  upon  which  Moses  was  exposed ;  Goshen  was 
the  eleyated  region  known  as  Mount  Casion,  on  the  boundaiy  between 
Mizraim  and  P^estine ;  Horeb  was  the  ridge  of  the  Tlh,  and  Sinmi  the 
Jebel-el-Amjah,  a  limestone  ridge  north  of  the  Tth,  on  the  plateau  of  the 
desert  of  the  wanderings.  The  Israelites  journeyed  much  farther  to  the 
east,  and  crossed  the  Jordan  much  farther  to  the  north  than  is  generally 
supposed. 

It  is  impossible  for  us  to  examine  in  detail  the  statements  and  argu- 
ments which  are  adduced  in  support  of  these  positions,  and  with  which 
the  article  is  literally  crammed.  We  can  only  say  that  we  have  read 
the  whole  with  great  care — in  the  light  of  such  intelligence  as  recent 
travel  through  the  greater  part  of  tl^  district  described  giyes  us — and 
that  the  writer  has  utterly  failed  to  conyinoe  us.  He  has,  we  think, 
greatly  magnified  the  difficulties  of  the  peninsular  route,  and  has  greatly 
understated  the  far  greater  difficulties  of  the  route  that  he  adyoeatea. 
If  he  will  concede  to  the  former  the  suppositions  by  which  he  relieves 
the  latter,  they  will  wholly  disappear.  Whether  the  numerical  teat  be 
that  of  the  ordinary  '  thousands '  of  our  version,  or  that  of  *  armies '  tot 
which  the  writer  contends,  the  difficulties  which  on  the  one  8uppoeiti<Hi 
are  only  ^at,  on  the  other  are  simply  insuperabk.  There  is  reaUy  no 
difficulty  m  the  peninsular  route  that  has  not  recurred  a  thousand  times 
to  subsequent  hordes  of  Bedouins.  From  Sues  to  Sinai  there  is  not  a 
physical  obstacle  to  oppose  the  march  of  a  multitude,  while  the  present 
natural  provision  for  sustenance  is  a  hundredfold  more  than  in  the  Tth 
range,  which  is  utterly  destitute  of  both  vegetation  and  water,  whereas 
both  are  plentifully  found  in  the  palm  groves  of  Feiran  and  in  the  val- 
leys of  Sinai. 

The  writer  is  obliged  to  assume  the  former  existence  of  both  forest 
and  river,  in  the  region  of  the  Tih,  both  of  which  are  utterly  incompre- 
hensible to  a  traveller  on  the  spot.  The  Tth  is  simply  the  precipitous 
limestone  wall  of  the  vast  plateau  of  the  desert,  4,000  feet  high,  and 
stretches  in  a  rude  semicircle  right  across  the  peninsula ;  the  plateaa. 
having  a  uniform  slope  northwards  to  the  Mediterranean.  It  is  fiu> 
rowed  with  deep  water-icourses,  which  form  the  system  of  the  £1  Arish. 
— a  main  trunk  with  extensive  branches :  these  are  the  means  of  oarrying 
ofi*  to  the  Mediterranean  the  volumes  of  water  which  fall  in  the  down 
pour  of  the  rainy  season ;  the  rest  of  the  year  they  are  dry.  How  a 
river  oould  rise  on  the  edge  of  a  limestone  preoipicei  or  a  forest  be  found 
there,  is  as  incomprehensible  as  the  supposition  of  such  on  the  edge  of 
Shakspeare's  cliff  at  Dover. 

If  a  change  in  productiveness  is  to  be  assumed,  it  is  much  easier  to 
suppose  it  in  the  peninsula  than  in  the  £1  Tth.  In  recently  traversing 
this  region,  from  Suez  to  Sinai,  and  across  the  Desert  to  Palestine,  with 
a  keen  interest  in  the  questions  connected  with  the  Exodus,  our  diffi- 
eulties,  instead  of  being  moreased,  were  almost  removed,  aUowance  being 
made  for  even  a  minimum  of  suoh  miraculous  interference  ss  the  history 
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records.  They  would  be  removed  entirely  were  we  to  avail  ourselves  of 
the  interpretations  and  suppositions  which  the  writer  of  this  article 
brings  to  the  support  of  his  theory.  There  is  an  over-ingenuity  in  the 
arguments  of  the  article  which  excites  suspicion,  and  there  are  an  assump- 
tion and  a  far-fetchedness  in  his  interpretations,  especially  of  the  miracu- 
lous incidents  of  the  history,  which  we  cannot  admit.  The  whole  becon^es 
a  special  pleading  from  wmch  the  judicial  interpreter  of  history  recoils. 
The  article,  however,  is  a  very  remarkable  one,  and  is  worthy  the 
attention  of  all  students  of  the  Exodui. 

Sure  Standards  of  the  Faith.  By  the  Rev.  W.  M.  Statham. 
London :  Casaell,  Fetter,  &  Gralpin. 

In  a  simple  popular  way,  and  with  great  conciseness  and  completeness, 
Mr.  Statham  puts  the  great  arguments  for  Christianity,  so  as  to  fiimish 
a  manual  for  those  who  may  not  have  access  to  larger  works,  or  time  for 
their  perusal,  and  who  may  yet  be  perplexed  by- the  questionings  of 
modem  scepticism.  Various  aspects  of  Christianity  are  discussed  in 
seven  lectures.  The  Characteristics  of  Christ's  life,  and  the  arguments 
for  Chnstianity  deducible  therefrom,  in  the  first ;  the  Characteristics  of 
the  Church,  in  the  second ;  of  the  New  Testament  writings,  in  the  third ; 
of  thenew  Hfeof  Christian  men,  in  the  fourth,  and  so  on.  Mr.  Statham's 
lectures  make  no  pretensions  to  the  scientific  or  elaborate  treatment  of 
those  of  Luthardt,  J^aville,  or  Auberlen;  they  are  popular  (Sunday 
discourses,  but  they  put  the  great  points  of  each  argument  in  a  clear, 
telling*way,  so  that  the  least  intelligent  may  understand  and  appreciate 
them.  If  it  be  possible  for  a  child  to  put  questions  which  a  philosopher 
cannot  answer,  it  is  also  possible  for  the  humblest  Christian  to  put  argu- 
ments, to  which  all  the  labour  and  learning  of  infidelity  cannot  reply. 
Such  arguments  for  the  use  of  the  Unlearned  Mr.  Statham  has  here 
brought  together  and  put  into  popular  form.  His  little  book  deserves 
our  very  warmest  word  of  commendation. 

JEssai/a  on  the  Irish  Church.  By  Clergymen  of  the  Established 
Church  in  Ireland.  Oxford  and  London:  James  Parker 
and  Co. 

The  Alleged  Conversion  of  the  Irish  Bishops'  to  the  Reformed 
Religion  at  the  Accession  of  Queen  Elizabeth;  and  the 
Assumed  Descent  of  the  present  Established  Sierarchy  in 
Ireland  from  the  Ancient  Irish  Church  Disproved.  By 
"W.  Magierb  Brady,  D.D.     London :  Longman  and  Co. 

Hardly  can  we  imagine  a  more  desperate  advocacy  than  that  which 
would  vmdicate  the  Episcopal  Establishment  in  Ireland.  All  the  facts 
are  against  it ;  and  its  apologists  are  reduced  to  even  a  more  hopeless 
predicament,  than  the  theorismg  philosopher  who  consoled  himself  by 
the  assurance  that  it  was  all  the  worse  for  the  i^Xs :  reason,  righteous- 
nees,  and  experience,  are  all  against  the  maintenance  of  a  church, 
which,  having  for  three  hundred  years  wielded  all  the  appliances  of  a 
wealthy  establishment,  is— where  the  Irish  Church  is  just  now ;  and  the 
argument  is  only  the  more  fatal,  if,  Dr.  Brady's  demonstration  notwith- 
standing, it  be  maintained,  as  is  done  by  the  writers  in  this  volume,  that 
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the  Protestantism  of  Lreknd  dates  from  primitiTe  Clinstiaa  times.  One 
of  two  things  most  be  admitted— either  that  the  Protestantism  itself  is 
wrong,  or  that  the  methods  of  maintaining  it  haye  been  wrong.  It  con- 
tradicts every  conception  and  experience  of  religious  truth,  to  conceiye 
of  it  as  purely  maintained,  and  wiselj  advocated,  and  yet  for  centuries  on 
the  losing  side.  The  writers  of  the  present  volume  are  compelled  to  give 
up  the  argument  from  success,  and  to  argue  that  a  church  exists  for  other 
reasons  wan  to  succeed.    'It  is  of  course  true,  and  has  been  fully 

*  acknowledged  in  the  preceding  pages  that,  owing  to  various  adverse 
'  circumstances,  the  Church  of  this  country,  when  accepting  the  £efor- 

*  mation,  failed  in  drawing  with  her  the  mass  of  the  popiHation ;  and 
'  that  she  has  consequently  been,  and  still  is,  in  a  very  decided  numerical 
'  minority.'  '  While  the  Church  of  Ireland  and  her  ministers  clearly 
'  recognise  the  duty  of  our  endeavouringi  by  every  lawful  and  hopeful 

.  '  means,  to  draw  within  her  pale  those  who  are  without  it,  they  do  not 
'  recognise  this  as  their  first,  chief,  and  paramount  obligation,  by  their 
'  success  or  failure  in  which  tbev  are  to  stand  or  fall.'  Mr.  Edwards 
thinks  that  it  is  a  sufficient  I'ustincation  of  the  continuance  of  the  Irish 
Establishment  that  it  should  take  care  of  those  who  do  belong  to  it,  and 
'let  its  li^ht  shine  before  men.'  The  whole  blame  is  thrown  upon 
'  adverse  circumstances,' — always  the  argument  of  the  weak ;  scarcely 
to  be  admitted,  however,  in  presence  of  the  early  progress  of  Christianity, 
and  of  the  modem  progress  of  Protestant  ^Nonconformity;  these  sue* 
ceeded,  in  spite  of  ten  times  the  'adverse  circumstances,'  that  the 
Church  in  Ireland  has  had  to  endure.  '  As  to  Eoman  Catholics,'  argues 
Mr.  Edwards, '  it  is  notorious  that  they  are  not,  for  the  most  part,  open 
'  to  conviction.'  Surely  a  somewhat  gratuitous  aspersion ;  or  mie  in 
only  the  sense  in  which  Nonconformists  might  allege  the  same  of 
Established  Churchmen,  who  refuse  to  be  convinced  even  by  facts — 
the  facts  of  their  own  comparative  failure,  and  of  the  s  access  of  the 
churches  opposed  to  them. 

The  fact  is,  that  the  writers  of  these  Essays,  able  and  candid  as  they 
are,  fall  into  the  common  error  of  churchmen,  and,  first,  identify  spiritual 
religion  with  the  visible  church;  next,  the  visible  church  with  epis- 
copacy ;  and  finally,  episcopacy  with  a  national  establishment.  They 
claim  fbr  the  whole  of  these  concUtions  the  prerogatives  of  each  one ;  whicii 
makes  it  very  difficult  to  argue  with  them.  They  refuse  to  admit  that 
church  organization  is  but  the  social  form  in  which  spiritual  life  em- 
bodies itself,  and  that,  therefore,  spiritual  life  may  embody  itself  in 
various  forms  equally  valid  and  Scriptural — thanks  to  the  Divine  wisdom 
which  has  left  so  much  in  church  organization  unlefiislated  for.  lliey 
argue  also  as  if  national  Establishments  were  of  Divine  obhgation— 
whereas,  neither  on  Scriptural,  traditional,  nor  rational  grounds,  can  they 
be  regarded  as  other  than  mere  expediencies,  borne  would  contend 
Hhat  on  Scriptural  grounds,  having  respect  to  all  precedent,  to  the 
liberties  of  the  spiritual  life,  and  to  the  prerogatives  of  the  great  spiritual 
Head  of  the  Church,  they  are  essentially  unlawful.  Some  of  the  wisest 
and  most  faithful  adherents  of  the  Church  of  England  have  regarded 
Establishments  as  mere  expediences,  and  have  pronounced  against  the 
Established  Church  of  Ireland  a  sentence  of  condemnation  as  utter  and 
severe  as  any  that  Nonconformists  could  pronounce.  We  need  refer 
only  to  the  ]?arliamentary  debates  and  to  the  publications  of  the  last  fifty 
years,  by  men  of  all  parties.  The  fact  is,  that  Established  Churchmen 
feel  pretty-  much  as  Boman  Catholics  in  England  felt  in  the  time  of 
Henry  YIII.,  and  as  Eoman  Catholics  in  Italy  feel«  in  prospect  of  the 
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fall  of  the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope ; — they  cling  to  their  possessions 
with  shrieking  anathemas  against  all  who  would  touch  them.  Every 
act  in  the  history  of  the  Protestant  Establishment — however  just  to  Soman 
Catholics,  or  to  Protestant  Nonconformists — ^by  which  the  domination  of 
the  alien  Church  was  attempered,  its  usurpations  curtailed,  or  its  exactions 
limited,  is  regarded  in  these  Essies  as  spoliation.  Possession,  however 
ac<}uired,  and,  whoever  else  it  may  wrong,  is  right  for  the  holder.  These 
writers  have  only  one  conception  of  righteousness — ^that  which  is  bene- 
ficial to  the  church  established;  no  matter  whether  it  is  equitable  to 
Nonconformists  or  not :  their  duty  is  plain ;  let  them  renounce  their 
Nonconformity^  and  they  will  remove  the  inequality :  they  will  then  need 
no  Maynooth ;  no  exaction  will  wound  their  conscience ;  and  there  will  be 
no  incongruity  in  large  revenues,  and  a  numerous  and  princely  epis- 
copate. In  tneir  argument  from  possession,  moreover,  these  writers 
confound  the  property  which  a  nation  intrusts  to  a  corporation  with  the 
private  possessions  of  individuals.  The  property  appropriated  by  the 
nation  to  the  church,  in  whatever  form,  is  only  trust  prooerty,  intrusted 
for  certain  uses,  which,  at  the  time  of  intrustment,  seemed  desirable;  but 
it  does  not  follow  that  the  intrustment  is  to  be  perpetually  continued, 
despite  of  failure  and  of  changing  circumstances.  The  legislators  of 
Henry  YIII's  time  could  not  make  unalterable  laws,  even  for  the  Church, 
so  as  to  preclude  after  generations  from  changing  or  abrogating  them. 
The  world  cannot  thus  be  delivered  over  to  the  wisdom  of  past  centuries. 
Every  prerogative  of  altering  or  making  laws,  of  granting  and  directing 
the  use  of  endowments  that  previous  {generations  possessed,  belongs  to 
this.  In  secular  charities,  indeed,  it  is  continually  exercised ;  endow- 
ments for  one  purpose  are,  not  indeed  confiscated,  but  diverted  to  some 
other  analogous  and  more  practicable  purpose.  And  there  is  notftiing 
in  the  religious  character  of  the  Church  to  hinder  a  similar  treatment 
of  its  endowments,  or  even  a  withdrawment  altogether  of  such  as 
have  been  intrusted  to  it  by  the  nation,  if  such  should  seem  desirable 
in  Uie  interests  of  religion.  Of  course  equity  demands  that  existing 
individual  interests  should  be  preserved  unimpaired,  as  they  are  in  aU 
such  cases ;  but,  beyond  this,  a  church  organization  has  no  claim,  even 
in  equity,  upon  the  continuance  of  endowments  that  have  so  palpably 
failed  in  their  purpose,  or  that  are  inequitable  to  others.  It  surely 
cannot  be  a  matter  of  Divine  right  that  one  particular  church  organiza- 
tion, as  such,  shall,  in  all  perpetuity  possess  endowments,  whatever  its 
position  relative  to  other  churches,  or  its  failure  in  the  use  of  them. 
Every  argument  bv  which  Episcopalians  justify  the  supercession  of  the 
Koman  Catholic  Cfhurch  at  the  time  of  the  Eeformation,  or  the  superces- 
sion of  the  Pope's  temporal  power  in  Italy  now,  will  justifv  the  dis« 
establishment  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Ireland.  Of  its  Jund,  it  is 
the  greatest  anomaly  an'd  scandal  in  Christendom. 

But  although  we  think  the  ar^ment  of  the  writers  of  these  Essays 
utterly  untenable,  and  their  position  desperate,  we  gladly  bear  testimony 
to  the  great  ability,  intelligence,  and  candour  they  display.  They  are 
remarkably  free  from  the  vituperation,  aspersion  of  others,  and  unfair 
argument,  which  are  otten.  so  painful  in  similar  works.  Nothing  indeed 
can  surpass  the  excellent  temper  and  general  fairness  of  the  volume. 
The  arguments  of  the  writers  are  bad,  but  they  are  temperatelv  urged, 
and  they  make  the  most  of  them.  Ail  that  can  be  said  for  the  .Irish 
Church  is  here  said  in  the  best  possible  way.  The  introductory  Essay, 
on  the  general  question  of  Establishments,  is  very  doctrinaire,  and  leads 
to  lame  and  impotent  conclusions;  but  it  is  very  able,  candid,  and 
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gWiOTOnt.  It  erea  goei  so  ftr  m  to  recommend  the  efidowmeitt  of 
jfoDoonformiDg  eknrohee,  while  the  Episcopal  Churdi  is  mnintained 
in  its  supremscj  as  an  establishment.  Its  sdmissions  indeed  are  rery 
remarkaole ;  so  also  are  its  assomptions ;  and  equally  so  its  maser- 
tion  of  the  failure  of  the  Toluntarj  principie — the  yolnntaiTiam  of 
the  Irish  Boman  Catholics— the  Scottish  Piesbyterians— the  NonooB- 
forming  churches  of  England  and  Wales  notwithstsnding.  It  is,  for 
instance,  a  somewhat  Tenturesome  objection  to  Toluntaryism,  in  the 
present  doctrinal  state  of  the  English  Church  to  say,  that  '  It  secures 
'  neither  uniTersality  nor  permanence  of  religious  influence,  and  it 

*  exposes  those  influences  to  a  deterioration  of  Uieir  quality ;'  and  it  is 
oddly  obliyious  of  the  fact  that  England  has  had  an  Elstablished  Church 
for  three  centuries,  to  urge,  as  an  objection  to  voluntaryism,  the  irre- 
ligious condition  of  large  masses  of  the  population  of  groat  towns. 

*  voluntaryism,'  says  Mr.  Byrne, '  fails  by  Tirtue  of  its  essential  prin- 

*  eiple,  in  providing  a  universality  of  religious  influences  for  the  counii^.' 
Indeed,  in  the  light  of  the  present  facts  of  the  religious  world,  within 
and  without  Established  churches,  this  argument  a^inst  voluntarrism 
is,  in  many  w^s,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  piquant  that  we  nave 
seen.  '  The  Irish  Boman  Catholic  Church,'  it  is  ocldly  urged,  '  is  a 
'  striking  example  of  all  the  evils  incident  to  the  voluntary  system.'  If 
Mr.  Byrne's  knowledge  of  voluntaryism  goes  no  further  than  this,  wo 
cease  to  wonder  at  this  argument.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  we  com- 
mend this  volume  to  our  readers  as  a  careful  and  temperate  putting  of 
the  case  of  the  Irish  Church.  The  writers  have  said  for  it  all  that  can 
be  said.  Assuredly,  therefore,  Nonconformists  may  feel  very  com- 
placent in  both  their  princi^^les  and  the  speedy  triumpn  thereof. 

Dr.  Brady,  himself  an  Irish  dergvman  and  chaplain  to  three  suceessive 
Lords- Lieutenant,  inflicts  another  heavy  and  unkind  blow  at  upholdors 
of  the  Irish  Establishment.  If  the  Evangelical  authors  of  Ihe  '  Essays  on 
'  the  Irish  Church'  are  deprived  of  the  argument  from  utility,  the  High 
Anglican  party  are  deprived  by  Dr.  Brady  of  the  argument  from  uninter- 
rupted succession.  It  has  ever  been  their  boast  that  the  present  £pisco|Md 
Church  in  Ireland  stands  in  the  true  succession  of  the  ancient  Irish 
Church,  and  traces  an  uiibrokeu  genealogy  from  St.  Patrick.  This  is  the 
position  taken  bv  Mr.  Edwards  in  his  *  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Church 

*  of  Ireland.'    *  Notwithstanding,  therefore,'  he  remarks, '  the  cavils  of  a 

*  few  objectors,  the  general  verdict  of  impartial  writers  attests  the  r^i^ 
'  Isrity  and  canonical  authority  of  the  Irish  Beformation.  .  .  .  ^Die 

*  prelates  who  had  derived  their  authority  and  succession  from  the 

*  primitive  bishops  of  the  Church  of  Ireland  were  themselves  the  sgonts 

*  and  instruments  of  her  reformation.  Of  the  entire  hierarchy,  consisting 
'  of  four  archbishops  and  twenty-two  bishops,  two  only  refused  their 
'  consent,  while  all  the  rest  continued  in  their  sees,  and  from  time  to 
'  time,  as  vacancies  occurred,  consecrated  others  to  fill  them ;  so  that 
'  every  Irish  bishop  and  clergyman  in  our  own  day  can  clearly  trace  his 
'  spiritual  authority  and  ecclesiastical  descent  from  the  ancient  Church 

*  of  St.  Patrick.'  (•  Essays  on  the  Irish  Church,'  p.  99.)  Dr.  Brady,  by 
what  appears  to  us  to  be  indisputable  facts  and  arguments,  proves 
diametrically  the  opposite,  viz.,  tliat  the  present  Iriih  Church  derives 
its  descent,  not  from  the  Church  of  St.  Patrick,  but  from  Uie  English 
church  of  Bishop  Bonner.  Dr.  Brady  affirms  that  there  is  poaitivo 
evidence  to  prove  that  the  great  majority  of  the  Irish  bishops  remsed  to 
conform,  and  that  there  is  not  a  particle  of  evidence  to  prove  that  any 
one  of  them  conformed — ^the  strong  presumption  being  to  the  t^ontrary — 
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except  Hugh  Curwin,  Archbiflhop  of  Dublin ;  who  was  not  an  Irishman 
nor  of  Irish  consecration,  but  was  an  Englishman,  and  consecrated  in 
England  by  Bonner  and  other  English  bishops.  This  effectually  cuts 
off  the  present  Irish  Episcopate  from  the  pre-Keformation  Church ;  first, 
because  all  its  members  are  episcopally  descended  from  Curwin,  who 
received  his  ordination  in  England ;  and  next,  because  if  Curwin  stood 
alone  and  ordained  alone,  his  ordinations  are  invalid,  inasmuch  as 
canonically  one  bishop  alone  is  incompetent  to  ordain  another. 

It  is  very  curious  tnat,  as  in  England  only  one  diocesan  bishop  took 
the  oath  of  supremacy  to  Elizabeth,  while  the  rest  were  deprived,  and 
the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury  was  filled  in  a  very  doubtful  manner ;  so 
it  was  in  Ireland.  The  High  Church  dependence  upon  successioui 
therefore,  hangs  in  each  couutiy  upon  a  link  of  very  dubious  metaL 
Matthew  Parker's  consecration  is  a  very  anxious  question  for  the  high 
churchmen  of  England,  and  HughCurwin's  for  those  of  Ireland.  We  wish 
them  comfort  in  their  historical  faith,  and  in  Dr.  Brady's  conclusion, 
that  the  present  Eoman  Catholic  hierarchy  of  Ireland  really  stands  in 
the  succession  of  St.  Patrick.  We  need  scarcely  say  that  the  decision  of 
the  question,  either  way,  in  no  way  concerns  us,  or  affects  our  estimate 
of  the  Irish  Establishment.  Every  faithful  minister  of  Christ,  in  our 
judgment,  stands  in  the  true  apostolic  succession ;  if  he  is  doing  faithful 
work,  we  gladly  bid  him  G^d  speed;  but  it  is  a  serious  matter  for  those, 
the  validity  of  ^  hose  church  hangs  upon  a  theory  of  episcopal  ordi- 
nation. 

Cat/wlic  Orthodoxy  and  Anglo- Catholicism.  A  Word  about 
Intercommunion  between  the  Engliish  and  the  Orthodox 
Churches.  By  J.  J.  Overbeck,  D.D.  London  :  N. 
Trubner  &  Co. 

Dr.  Overbeck  dates  his  preface  from  Beading,  professes  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Orthodox  (Bussian)  Church,  and  avows  his  object  to  be  the  esta* 
blishment  of  a  Western  orthodox  Cadiolic  Church, — *  a  reunion  annihilating 
'  schism  and  heresy,  Bomanism  and  Protestantism,  unbounded  tyranny 
'  and  unbounded  liberty.'  How  he  purposes  to  accomplish  this  does  not 
appear,  unless  it  be  by  a  tour  de  forces  tor  he  is  unmeasured  in  his  loft^ 
denunciation  of  every  Church  but  his  own,  and  imperiously  summons  it 
to  implicit  submission.  He  has  but  little  mercy  for  Rome,  the  schism  of 
the  West ;  he  has  still  less  for  the  English  Episcopal  Church,  which 
'  stands  insulated  without  any  recognised  Catholic  sister-Church,  dis- 
'  owned  by  the  whole  Catholic  Church.'  '  The  English  Church  is  not, 
'  and  never  was  recognised  by  any  Catholic  Church.'  As  to  the  Anglo- 
Catholic  section  of  it,  its  members  *  are  so  incredibly  short-sighted  as 
'  to  identify  the  English  Church  with  their  own  limited  party  in  the 

•  Church.*  Dr.  Overbeck  ruthlessly  denies  the  validitv  of  the  orders  and 
sacraments  of  the  English  Church,  quoting  against  those  who  maintain 
them.  Hooker  and  other  Anglican  authorities,  and  reminding  them  that  the 
Bomish  Church  insists  upon  the  reordination.of  tlieir  clergy.  He  denies 
the  unity  of  the  Church,  dwelling  with  cruel  imction  upon  its  divisions  ; 
the  Episcopal  Church  is  'a  queer  medley  of  quarrelling  parties;  an 

•  instructive  pattern-card  of  heresiology.'  He  taunts  it  with  its  obsequious 
seeking  of  communion  with  the  Eastern  Church,  and  plainly  tells  it-- 
even  more  haughtily  than  Bome  tell»  Dr.  Pusey — that  compromise  is 
impossible;  inasmuch  as  it  is  essentially  a  Protestant  ana  heretical 

NO.  Lxxxvni.  Q  Q 
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Church,  it  must  abjure  all  Church  pretentioni,    and  nnoonditioiullj 
•nbmit. 

Dr.  Orerbeck  writes  somewhat  wildlj  and  spasmodicallj,  but  he  hiti 
Terj  hard.  Erangelicals,  Broad-chnrclmien*  and  Kitualists  all  come  in 
for  a  share  of  his  blows ;  the  latter  are  the  most  to  be  pitied,  as  ther 
receire  them  kneeling.  Barely  the  soom  poured  npon  them  br  bota 
the  Roman  and  the  Eastern  Church  will  teach  them  the  foUj  or  their 
mimic  hierarchy  and  spurious  sacerdotalism. 

The  Conflict  of  Christ  in  His  Church  ttith  Spiritual  Wickedness  in 
High  Places,  SermooB  preached  during  the  season  of  Lent, 
1866,  in  Oxford,  with  a  Preface  by  Samuel,  Lord  Bishc^ 
of  Oxford.     Oxford  and  London  :  James  Parker  &  Co. 

The  Oxford  Lent  Sermons  have  become  an  annual  contribution  to 
sermon  literature,  and  generally  of  considerable  yalue.  They  deal  with 
a  higher  range  of  subjects  than  ordinary  pulpit  addresses,  and  thej  are 
preached  by  picked  men.  Some  of  the  volumes  hare  long  occupied  an 
nonoured  place  upon  our  shelyes.  Of  course  they  are  decidedly  Anglican 
in  ecclesiastical  feeling  ;  but  they  are  no  less  decidedly  spiritual,  eran- 
gelical ,  and  deTout.  They  maintain  uncompromisingly  the  great  doctrines 
of  salvation  which  are  so  vital  and  so  precious,  and  so  far  as  practical 
sermons  can,  they  opportunely  maintain  Evangelical  views  of  tne  great 
facts  connected  with  the  character  and  work  ofour  Lord,  which  rational- 
istic  teachers  assail.  We  do  not  think  the  present  volume  equal  in 
ability,  or  calculated  for  the  usefulness  of  some  of  its  predecessors.    The 

Sreachers  are  able  men,  such  as  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  Trofessor  Mansel, 
Ir.  Woodford,  the  Dean  of  Canterbury,  and  Dr.  Pusey;  but  either 
their  inspiration  has  somewhat  failed,  or  the  subject  of  tne  course  has 
not  been  favourable  to  effective  discourse.  Li  the  first  ^Te  or  six 
sermons  there  is  considerable  sameness,  the  topics  being  too  closely 
allied  for  treatment  by  separate  preachers.  The  same  preacher  would 
have  avoided  repetition,  but  different  preachers  almost  inevitably  traverse 
the  same  lines  of  thought.  There  is,  too,  a  certain  vagueness,  a  want  of 
articulation,  precision,  point,  and  power  in  many  of  the  discourses, 
producing  the  feeling  of  talk  about  matters,  the  heart  of  which  is  not 
penetrated.  This  is  especially  the  case,  strange  to  say,  with  Professor 
Mansel's  sermon  on  *  The  Conflict  and  Defeat  in  Eden,'  of  which  the 
narrative  as  such  is  utterljr  ignored.  Most  of  the  sermons  indeed  are  medi- 
tations rather  than  discussions.  This  is^a  characteristic  of  modem  Church 
of  England  preaching,  which  distinguishes  it  from  that  of  its  earlier 
periods,  and  also  from  the  preaching  of  Nonconformists — not,  we  think, 
to  its  advantage.  It  wants  grin  and  thoroughness.  One  feels  as  if 
listening  to  a  vague  lulling  sound,  rather  than  to  a  vigorous,  instructive, 
and  decisive  discussion.  This  makes  the  assumptions  of  the  preachers 
all  the  more  unwarrantable ;  such,  for  instance,  as  the  surreptitious 
adjective  employed  hj  Mr.  Carter,  *  On  these  momentous  words  [*•  ye  are 
*  come  unto  Mount  Sion,"  &c.]  rests  the  belief  of  the  guardian  angels 
of  baptized  souls.'  Why  '  baptized '  rather  than  redeemed  or  regenerated 
souls  P  Surely,  a  sacramentarian  theory  should  not  be  introduced  in 
this  contraband  way.  Cool  and  flagrant  assumptions  of  this  kind  are, 
however,  after  ike  manner  of  our  Andioan  friends.  Making  due  allowance 
for  Uiese,  we  commend  this  volume  for  thonghtfrd,  devotional  reading. 
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Studies  for  Sunday  Evening.    By  Lord  EaNLOCH.     Edinburgh  : 
Edmonston  &  Douglas. 

Lord  KinlocL  does  not  think  that  the  derotional  feelings  which  Sundaj 
evening  readings  should  produce  are  nurtured  best  by  mere  musings  of 
inactive  thought,  or  by  metp  excitements  of  sentimental  feelings.  He 
refuses  to  follow  where  so  many  now  lead,  and  insists  M-pon  vigorous, 
suggestive*  and  accurate  thought,  as  the  noblest  handmaid  of  Uie  de- 
votional soul.  In  right  and  worthy  thoughts  of  God-lie  the  seeds  of  idl 
healthy  feeling  and  true  religiousness.  In  this  respect  his  admirable  little 
volume  of  verse,  '  Time's  Treasures  *  was  greatly  superior  to  the  senti- 
mentalisms  of  *  The  Christian  Year.*  So  this  little  volume  of  short  essays 
i9  wo;rth  a  thousand  rhapsodical  and  sentimental  spiritualisings ;  vigorous 
thought,  felicitous  expressions,  and  a  tender  and  devout  feeling  are  its 
characteristics;  not  only  are  we  instructed  as  well  as  moved,  we  are 
moved  by  being  instructed.  We  gladly  give  it  our  strongest  commenda- 
tion. 

Discourses  delivered  in  Christ  Church,  New-road,  Brighton.     By 
the  Rev.  Robert  Ainslie.    London  :  Longmans. 

It  was  a  matter  of  sincere  regret  to  us  when  the  gifted  author  of  these 
Piscourses  terminated,  or  at  least  greatly  modified  bis  relation  with 
Evangelical  Congregationalism,  by  becoming  the  minister  of  Christ 
Church,  Brighton ;  but  it  is  gratifying  to  discern,  throughout  this  volume 
a  generous,  liberal,  and  even  affectionate  recognition  of  the  great  teachers 
of  catholic  Christianity.  It  would  be  difficmt  to  gather  from  these  dis- 
courses the  doctrinal  changes,  which  Mr. .  Ainslie's  theology  has  under- 
gone. He  makes  the  trite  repudiation  of  ecclesiastical  or  scholastic 
systems  of  theology,  and  puts  forth  the  claim  urged  by  all  sections  of 
Christian  thinkers  to  the  possession  of  the  simplest  primitive  Christianity 
of  the  New  Testament  The  discourses  are  grouped  inlo  four  series, 
each  consisting  of  eight  sermons.  The  perfections  and  attributes  of  God, 
the  religious  life,  and  an  expository  treatment  of  1  Cor.  xiii.,  are  the 
topics  01  the  first  three  series.  The  remaining  section  contains  miscel- 
laueous  sermons.  The  whole  of  these  discourses  are  characterised  by 
clearness  and  force  of  style,  by  masculine  common  sense  and  sound 
ethical  wisdom.  There  is  no  bombast,  no  pretence,  no  straining  after 
effect.  We  find  on  every  page  classical  repose,  and  self-restraint,  and 
may  we  add  coldness  P  at  least  the  passion  and  fire  are  well  under  controL 
There  is  more  of  the  spirit  of  the  Kcclesiastes  than  of  the  Gospel  of  John ; 
there  is  much  practical  advice  concerning  duty,  but  there  is  no  grappling 
with  the  mysteries  of  life  or  salvation.  A  busy  man,  a  statesman  whose 
religious  principles  were  settled,  a  quiet  mind  that  never  felt  a  theological 
difficulty,  and  had  suffered  no  intense  agony  over  sin,  might  be  made  more 
vigorous,  more  loving,  and  more  useful  too  by  the  perusal  of  some  of  these 
discourses,  but  we  do  not  think  that  a  broken  heart,  or  a  bewildered 
intellect  would  find  the  balm  or  guidance  which  we  are  satisfied  the  author 
wishes  to  supply.  With  the  larger  portion  of  the  volume  we  cordially 
agree,  though  we  are  conscious  of  moving  into  a  completely  different 
region  of  thought  the  moment  we  pass  from  that  of  Hooker,  Baxter,  Hall, 
oriJunyant  whom  the  author  so  reverently  quotes,  into  that  which  is  created 
by  himself.  There  is  unstinted  praise  of  the  moral  teaching  and  sublime 
example  of  Jesus  Christ ;  the  words  of  Christ,  and  the  portrait  of  Christ 
as  given  in  the  Gospel,  are  accepted  without  reserve ;  there  is  profound 
reverence  for  the  mighty  working  of  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God ;  but  the 
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tlitDg  which  Chritt  did  for  nt  to  inspire  oar  lore  and  obedienee  is  no 
where  clearlj  announced.  There  is  little  leffc  to  worship  in  the  Divinity 
of  Jesus,  and  no  supernatural  or  mysterious  operation,  nothinj^,  beyond 
what  is  simply  natural,  to  be  discerned  in  conrersion  to  Gk>d.  In  the 
tone  of  these  discourses  there  is  nothing  harsh  or  offensire  towards  old 
friends,  and  herein  the  volume  widely  differs  from  some  others  on  which 
we  hare  been  occasionally  called  to  comment.  We  therefore  cordially 
invite  to  it  the  attention  of  those  of  our  readers  who  are  anxious  to  tee 
what  may  be  made  of  Christianity  when  it  is  deprived  of  much  that  we 
esteem  to  be  essential  to  it,  and  when  its  exposition  is  abundantly 
characterised  by  culture,  intelligence,  and  candour. 

Esmys  for  the  Times  on  Ecclesiastical  and  Social  Subjects.  By 
James  H.  Rigg,  D.D.,  Author  of  'Modem  Anglican 
Theology.'     London:  Elliot  Stock. 

These  essays  have,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  appeared  aa  contri- 
butions to  *The  London  Quarterly  Review.*  Dr.  Rigg  does  not 
contribute  much  to  the  permanent  philosophy  or  theology  of  tne  Church ; 
his  strength  lies  chiefly  in  criticism  of  passing  phases  of  thought,  and 
his  essays  have  chiefly  a  polemical  value.  They  are  essentially  '  Essays 
'  for  the  Times.'  Dr.  Rigg  *  catches  the  manners  living  as  they  rtse.'  The 
papers  in  this  volume   discuss   such  matters  as   *The  Vocation   and 

*  Training    of   the  Clergy,'   '  The    Established    Church,  Defects    and 

*  Remedies.'  '  The  Puritan  Ancestors  and  High  Church  Parents  of  Uie 

*  Wesleys,'  *  Kingslev  and  Newman,*  •  Pusey's  Eirenicon,'  *  Archbishop 
'  M  anning  and  Dr.  !Pusey,'  &c.  Dr.  Rigg  wields  a  trenchant  pen — he 
is  keen,  sagacious,  and  merciless  in  discriminating  truth  and  in  exposing 
error ;  his  thinking  is  robust,  and  his  temperament  somewhat  hard,  a 
'  sharp  threshing  instrument  having  teeth.'  In  some  thin^,  perhaps,  he 
would  have  greater  insight  and  more  power  were  his  sensibiuties  some- 
what more  refined ;  but  he  is  a  redoubtable  malleus  hereticorum,  and  does 
valiant  battle  for  the  truth. 

Dr.  Rigg  prefixes  to  his  essays  an  Litroduction,  on  '  The  Relations  of 

*  Wesleyan  Methodism  to  the  Established  Church  ;  a  matter  not  easy  for 
outsiders  to  understand,  and  yet  which,  if  understood,  would  be  a  key  to 
Dr.  Rigg's  stand-point,  more  satisfactory  in  giving  a  notion  of  his  book 
than  a  detailed  examination  of  his  essays.  The  truth  is,  that  the 
Wesleyans  themselves  have  scarcely  determined  this  question.  There 
L)  a  young  Wesleyanism  and  an  old  Wesleyanism;  and  the  one>  we 
presume,  \AOuld  not  be  content  to  accept  the  exposition  of  the  other. 
Even  Dr.  Rigg  is  not  very  consistent  with  himself.  In  one  place  he 
tells  us,  '  The  Wesleyan  Methodists,  indeed,  have  always  and  rightly 

*  objected  to  be  called  Dissenters.  Their  organisation  did  not  originate 
'  in  dissent ;  dissent  from  the  Church  of  England  had  nothing  whatever 
'  to  do  with  any  part  of  their  peculiar  and  essential  economy  as 
'  Methodists.    Methodism  went  forth  from  the  tents  of  the  mother- 

*  church  because  it  was,  in  fsct,  driven  forth.  The  Church  of  England 
'  counted  Methodism  as  a  Hagar,  and  thrust  her  out  into  the  wilderness 
'  with  her  sons.'  A  strange  statement  for  a  man  with  Dr.  Riga's 
historical  knowledge  and  keen  acumen  to  make,  if,  as  it  obviously  is, 
intended  to  intimate  a  difierence  between  the  origin  of  Methodism  and 
the  origin  of  'Dissent,'  popularly  so  called.  In  every  sense,  speak- 
ing generally,  in  which  the  first  Nonconformists  were  dissenters  from 
the  Established  Church,  the  first  Methodists  were.    Even  Dr.  Owen 
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was  not  an  Anti-state  obnrchman,  scarcely  any  of  the  early  JSTonoon- 
formists  were.  Their  separation  from  the  church,  like  that  of  the 
Methodists,  was  on  practical  and  not  on  theoretic  grounds.  They 
'  weot  forth  from  the  tents  of  the  mother-church,  because  they  were, 

*  in  fact,  driven  forth.'  As  with  the  Methodists  and  the  Free  Church 
of  Scotland,  their  practical  action  preceded  their  formulated  principles 
of  Anti-state-churchism.  The  only  differcDce  is  that  Oonffregationafists 
are  a  few  generations  older  than  Methodists,  just  as  Methodists  are 
older  than  Free  Church  Presbyterians.  The  voluntary  principles  of 
Congregationalists  have  grown  to  maturity ;  those  of  our  Wesleyan 
brethren  are  making  all  the  progress  that  the  most  ardent  voluntary 
could  desire.  Dr.  Rigg  himself  is  far  in  advance  of  Dr.  Buutinj];.  The 
Wesley ans  may  object  to  be  called  Dissenters — we  do  not  insist  upon 
the  designation  ;  but  Dissenters  in  fact  they  are,  and  have  been,  in  every 
sense  in  which  we  are  Dissenters,  from  the  day  that  the  first  Wesleyan 
society  administered  the  sacraments  and  ordained  a  minister.  It  is 
unworthy  of  a  man  like  Dr.  Rigg,  and  unworthy  of  our  Wesleyan 
brethren  to  persist  in  a  thing,  and  to  repudiate  the  vernacular  desig- 
nation of  it. 

We  are  glad  to  say,  however,  that  Dr.  Eigg  has  better  moods  than 
this.  In  his  Introduction,  he  protests  vigorously  against  any  supposition 
of  the  identification  or  approximation  ot  the  Wesleyan  churches  to  the 
Established  Church.  *Tnere  has  been  a  wide-spread  impression  that 
'  Wesleyan  Methodists  are  barely  separated  from  tne  Established  Church 

*  of  England ;  that,  so  far  as  they  are  separated,  such  separation  is  in 
'  violation  of  their  own  original  principles,  and  that  they  might,  without 

*  any  great  violence  or  difficulty,  be  reunited  with  the  Established 
'  Church.  It  is  high  time  that  such  delusions  on  these  points  as  have 
'  prevailed  should  oe  dissipated.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
'  there  is  not  the  remotest  possibility  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  cnurch 
'  ever  being  absorbed  in  the  Church  of  England.  And  I  doubt  whether 
'  out  of  the  many  hundreds  of  Wesleyan  ministers,  and  of  the  hundreds 
'  of  thousands  of  Wesleyan  communicants,  there  are  altogether  a  score 
'  of  persons  who  would  not  smile  with  supreme  amusement  if  such  a 

*  proposal  were  presented  to  them.*  Then,  after  citing  Mr.  Wesley 
himself  as  a  declared  Nonconformist,  *  It  is  well,'  adds  Dr.  Bigg,  *  that 
'  it  should  be  known  that,  speaking  generally,  neither  ministers  nor 
'  people  now  acknowledge  any  allegiance,  or  anything  like  a  filial  relation 
'  to  the  Church  of  England.  We  are  as  independent  of  the  Church  of 
'  England  as  those  who  call  themselves  Dissenters,  or  as  we  are  of  the 
'  Dissenters  themselves.'  *  Speaking  generally,  the  repugnance  of 
'  Wesleyan  Methodists  to  join  the  Church  of  England  is  stronger  than 
'  that  of  Dissenters.'  This,  at  any  rate,  is  imequivocal.  We  must 
leave  Dr.  Bigg  to  reconcile  it  with  such  sentences  as  we  first  quoted, 
with  the  unquestionable  repudiation  of  the  very  idea  of  dissent  oy  the 
Wesleyans  themselves,  and  with  the  equally  unquestionable  fact  that 
no  class  of  persons  have  supplied  more  clergymen  to  the  Established 
Church  than  the  more  respectable  Wesleyans,  and  especially  Wesleyan 
ministers.  We  quite  believe  that  the  growing  feeling  of  Methodism  is 
as  Dr.  Bigg  states.  We  trust,  therefore,  that  we  have  heard  for  the 
last  time  invidious  comparisons  between  the  semi-affiliation  to  the 
Established  Church  of  Wesleyan  Methodism,  and  of  the  naughty  repu- 
diation of  her  maternity  and  control  by  Puritan  and  Congregational 
Dissenters. 

One  of  these  *  Essays '  waa  delivered  in  Exeter  Hall  as  a  lecture. 
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before  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association.  It  is  somewhat 
grandiloquent  and  superficial.  It  abounds  in  platitudes  and  sweeping 
assertions,  which  are  not  worthy  of  Dr.  Bigg's  powers,  and  hsralj 
may  pass  muster  in  a  professed  treatise  on  the  '  Influence  of  the  $ible 
on  the  progress  of  civilization,  science,  and  art.'  The  ground  trareraed 
is  too  vast,  and  the  argument  is  often  most  insecure. 

The  Papal  Drama.    A  Historical  Essay.    By  Thomas  H.  Gill. 
London :  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.     1866. 

Should  any  sound  Protestant  be  conscious  of  having  his  eyes  dazzled  by 
the  pyrotechny  of  Rome,  or  his  spirit  discomposed  by  the  assulnptions  of 
Manning,  Wiseman,  or  Montalembert,  let  him  read  some  calm,  judicial 
record  of  the  History  of  the  Papacy.  A  volume  or  two  of  Milman's 
admirable  History  of  Latin  Christianity,  will  prove  a  powerful  di- en- 
chantment. A  few  facts  are  worth  libraries  of  vapid  declamation.  The 
work  before  us  is  a  careful  and  elaborate  portraiture  of  the  rise,  triumph, 
decline,  and  agony  of  the  Popedom.  It  reviews  the  part  taken  by  luuy, 
France,  and  Austria,  as  actors  in  the  Papal  drama,  estimates  the  past  and 
present  relations  of  this  country  with  the  Roman  Chureh,  and  predicts  the 
catastrophe  of  the  utter  fall  and  ultimate  ruin  of  the  latter.  Learning 
and  research  are  apparent  throughout,  and  some  poetic  inspiration  has 
guided  the  pen  of  the  author  in  arranging  the  scenes  of  his  prose  drama, 
the  changing  tableaux  of  his  terrible  epopie*  We  think  he  writes  too 
vehemently,  too  obviously  in  the  spirit  of  a  partizan,  and  a  determined 
enemy  of  the  Papacy,  to  produce  the  salutary  effect  achieved  by  the 
perusal  of  either  Miiman  or  Ranke,  nevertheless,  we  hail  the  work  aa 
timely  and  valuable.  We  are  not  so  sanguine  of  the  approaching  fall 
of  '  Babylon  the  Great '  as  our  author  appears  to  be,  but  we  are  not 
unthankful  for  his  burning  words. 

The  New  Testament  for  English  Readers^  containing  the  Autho* 
rised  Version,   tcith    a  Revised  English    Text;    Marginal 
References ;   and  a  Critical  and  Explanatory  Commentary : 
by  Henry  Alford,  D.D.     VoL  II.    Part  II.     London : 
Rivingtons.     1866. 
This  great  work  is  now  completed,  and  forms  a  very  admirable  con- 
tribution to  theological  and  bibucal  science.    Dean  Alford  has  presented 
to  the  English  reader  much  more  than  an  abridgment  of  his  valuable 
Commentary  on  the  Greek  Testament.  The  notes,  and  introductions,  and 
general  prolegomena  appear  to  be  given  entire.  Quotations  from  foreign 
commentators,  and  from  Greek  and  Latin  fathers  are  translated.    The 
text  which  Dean  Alford  has  finally  decided  upon  as  the  best  provisional 
text  of  the  entire  New  Testament  is  carefully  translated,  and  arranged^n 
parallel  columns  with  the  authorised  version.    In  the  notes  will  be  found 
a  more  literal  translation  than  that  which  is  presented  above,  and  thus  the 
English  reader  will  have  ample  material  for  consideration*    We  do  not 
here  criticise  either  the  text,  translation,  or  notes.    Whatever  may  be 
the  faults  or  defects  characterising  so  vast  an  undertaking,  we  owe  the 
greatest  obligation  to  the  author  of  a  work  which  has  done  so  much  to 
popularize  Biblical  criticism  and  hermeneutics,  and  to  bring  the  stores 
of  German  philology  and  exegesis  within  the  compass  and  reach  of  the 
English  student. 

The  words  with  which  the  author  concludes  his  prolegomena  are  so 
striking  and  noble,  that  we  venture  to  reproduce  them.   '  1  complete  my 
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'  work  with  humble  thankfulness,  but  with  a  sense  of  utter  weakness 
'  before  the  power  of  God's  word,  and  inability  to  sound  the  depths  eyen 
'  of  its  simplest  sentence.  May  He  spare  the  hand  which  has  been  put 
'  forward  to  touch  His  ark :  may  He,  for  Christ's  sake,  forgive  all  rash- 

*  ness,  all  perverseness,  all  uncharitableness,  which  may  be  found  in  this 
'  book,  and  sanctify  it  to  the  use  of  His  church ;  its  truth,  if  any,  for 
'  teaching ;  its  manifold  defects  for  warning.  M;^  prayer  is  and 
'  shall  be,  that  in  the  stir  and  laboiir  of  men  over  His  word,  to  which 

*  these  volumes  have  been  one  humble  contribution,  others  may  arise  to 
'  teach,  whose  labours  shall  be  so  far  better  than  mine,  that  this  book 

*  and  its  writer  may  ere  long  be  utterly  forgotten.    Come,  Lord  Jesus/ 

The  Critical  English  Testament :  being  an  Adaptation  of  Bengal's 
Gnomon.  With  numerous  Notes,  showing  the  precise  results 
of  Modem  Criticism  and  Exegesis,  Edited  by  Rev.  W.  L. 
Blackley,  M.A.,  and  Rev.  James  Howes,  M.A.  Vols. 
I.  and  II.     London :  Alexander  Strahan. 

It  is  enough  to  say  concerning  this  work,  that  it  is  a  new  and  complete 
translation  of  Bengel's  '  Gnomon,'  annotated  by  two  competent  scholars, 
and  enriched  with  references  to  the  most  recent  critical  writers.  It  is  a 
critical  New  Testament,  containing  the  latest  contributions  of  modem 
scholarship  to  New  Testament  exegesis,  for  the  use  of  those  unacquainted 
with  the  Greek  language.  Concerning  Bengel's '  Gnomon,'  first  published 
in  1742,  Archdeacon  Hare  justly  said, '  He  condenses  more  matter  into  a 
I  line  than  can  be  ertracted  from  pages  of  other  writers.'  Notwithstand- 
ing the  rich  contributions  of  the  past  century  to  New  Testament 
exegesis,  the  '  Gnomon '  still  ^Xbxl^  facile  prifu^a  ;  it  needs  supplement- 
ing, but  it  has  not  been  superseded.  Such  supplement  the  editors  have 
supplied  by  incorporating,  in  brackets,  the  most  important  results  of 
modern  textual  criticism,  such  as  are  contained  in  the  works  of  Tischen- 
dorf,  Alford,  Ellicott,  and  others.  A  more  valuable  hand-book  for  the 
minister's  table  could  not  have  been  supplied. 

The  First  Epistle  of  John,  expounded  in  a  Series  of  Lectures,  By 
Robert  S.  Candlish,  D.D.  Edinburgh :  Adam  &  Charles 
Black. 

The  Son  of  Thunder  was  also  the  Apostle  of  Love ;  and  one  of  the 
most  acute  and  learned  theologians  of  Scotland,  whose  sword  has  seldom 
rested  in  its  scabbard,  has  left  the  region  of  controversy  and  presented 
us  with  a  noble  volume  of  expository  lectures  on  his  First  Epistle. 
There  is  the  same  subtle  thought  and  close  theologio  analysis  that 
characterised  Dr.  Candlish's  former  productions,  but  the  theme  of  this 
volume  is  Christian  life  and  experience  in  its  higher  walks  and  most 
exalted  aspirations. 

Dr.  Candlish  divides  the  Epistle  into  three  groups  of  considerations ; 
the  first,  fellowship  with  God  in  light;  the  second,  fellowship  with  God 
in  righteousness  and  righteous  love ;  the  third,  this  fellowship  with  God 
triumphant  over  the  world  and  its  Prince.  This  broad  analysis  of  the 
Apostle's  thought  is  carefully  sustained  in  the  succession  of  discourses 
arranged  under  each  of  these  headings.  Every  sermon  is  complete  in 
itself,  and  exhibits  that  concentration  of  thougnt  upon  each  successive 
topic  for  which  Dr.  Candlish  is  so  remarkable,  indeed,  one  might  imagine 
each  truth  as  it  comes  into  his  grasp,  to  be  the  one  solitary,  infinite 
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reality  which  he  had  gjiren  h\n  whole  ener^  to  expound  ;  but,  notwith- 
staDdinf^  this,  there  are  obTiouB  links  of  connection  present  to  his  mind, 
and  with  much  brilliance  he  druws  forth  from  the  DiTine  casket  chains 
of  jewels  which  beautify  snd  illumine  one  another.  These  lectures  are 
more  fit  for  private  meditation  than  for  critical  dissection,  and  we  are  too 
thankful  to  the  author  for  his  heart-searching;  words,  to  submit  them  to 
any  detailed  analysis.  It  may  be  observed  that  he  has  made  wise  use  of 
all  modem  researches  iuto  the  text,  and  handles  with  great  skill  the 
loci  vexati  of  the  Epistle,  here  as  elsewhere  showing  the  results  of  ripe 
scholarship. 

The  Complete  Works  of  Thontas  Brooks.  Edited,  with  Memoir, 
by  the  Rev.  Ai^exander  Ballock  Qrosart,  LiverpooL 
VoIb.  I.,  II.,  and  III.     Edinburgh  :  James  Nichol. 

Mr.  Nichol  has  begun  nobly  his  new  series  of  the  later  Engliah 
Puritans  with  the  complete  works  of  Thomas  Brooks,  the  Independent 
pastor  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen ;  the  first  three  volumes  of  which  are  before 
us.  Brooks  is  but  little  known  save  by  his  'Precious  Kemedies,*  his 
'  Mute  Christian,'  and  his  *  Unsearchable  Biches  of  Christ,*  and  yet  he 
was,  perhaps,  the  very  greatest  of  the  later  Puritans.  A  contemporary 
of  Thomas  Fuller  and  of  John  Milton, — ^born,  indeed,  in  the  same  year  aa 
the  great  Puritan  poet,  he  was  a  noticeable  man,  even  side  by  side  with 
such  compeers. 

With  infinite  painstaking  and  genial  garrulousness,  Mr.  Grosart  has 
compiled  an  excellent  memoir  of  him,  carefully  gathering  together  all 
scraps  of  information  concerning  him  that  can  now  be  found.  Wi'at  is 
more,  Mr.  Grosart  has  for  the  first  time  given  us  a  careful  and  con- 
scientious text,  scrupulously  free  from  the  licentious  emendations  and 
finikin  modernifiings  of  Mr.  Bradley,  the  Tract  Socieb^  editors,  the 
editor  of  Ward's  Standard  Librarv,  and  most  others.    Mr.  Grosart  is 

Imnctilious  to  a  comma,  for  which  he  deserves  the  hearty  thanks  of  all 
overs  of  pure  literature.  Even  as  contributions  to  our  knowledge  of 
Commonwealth  literature,  these  reprints  are  of  ver^  great  value.  The 
religious  value  of  their  subject  matter  is  above  all  prioe. 

A  Commentary  on  the  Whole  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  Being  the 
substance  of  Thirty  Years*  Wednesday's  Lectures  at  Black- 
friars^  London.  By  that  holy  and  learned  divine,  William 
Gouge,  D.D.,  and  late  Pastor  there.  Before  which  is  pre- 
fixed a  Narrative  of  his  Life  and  Death.  Vol.  I.  (Puritan 
Commentaries.)     Edinburgh;  James  Nichol. 

The  new  volume  of  the  *  Commentaries,'  by  the  learned  Rector,  for 
forty-five  years,  of  St.  Ann's,  Blackfriars,  and  member  of  the  Assembly 
of  Divines,  is  especially  valuable,  both  from  its  great  rareness,  and  ita 
great  excellence  and  learning.  No  editor's  prefix,  no  preface,  nor  note 
of  information  is  given,  but  we  presume  the  Comment  has  been  printed 
from  the  text  of  the  folio  of  1655.  The  editors  have  retained  the  short, 
but  succinct  and  interesting  biographical  narrative  prefixed  to  that 
edition,  and  they  coidd  not  have  done  better.  £xcept  Owen  on  the 
Hebrews,  no  such  critical  and  learned  commentary  on  this  important 
book  is  to  be  found  in  English  theology.  This  reprint  will  be  a  great 
boon  to  students.  We  could  have  desired  concemmg  the  man,  a  little 
of  the  biographical  gossip  of  which  Mr.  Grosart  is  Wi  great  a  master. 
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